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Summer Session Address 
by Assistant Sec-etary of War Wainwright, '84 


MacDowell Composing His “Woodland Sketches” 


STEINWAY 


THE INSTRUMENT OF THE IMMORTALS 


NMILESSED are those wood- 
Naw lands of New Hampshire 
OMFS where Edward MacDowell 
met the wild rose; where his spirit 
discoursed with the departed Indian; 
where his soul “overflowed with 
tenderness and caprice,” «Blessed, 
too, is the old SteinWay. irt the log 
cabin where he lived-—for was it 


not the Voice which uttered first his 
fine romantic melodies? And is it 
not fitting that the Instrument of the 
Immortals should have been his in- 
strument—just as it was Richard 
Wagner’s and Franz Liszt’s three 
score years ago— just as it is 
Paderewski’s and Hofmann’s and 


Rachmaninoff’s today ? 
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To the Alumni 


It is hoped that many thousands of Columbia’s 
sons and daughters read the mid-summer issue 
of the ALUMNI NEWS, with its admirably com- 
plete and well illustrated account of Commence- 
ment and the closing of the last academic year. 
That record is one abundant in inspiration and 
in grounds of satisfaction. Little by little the 
general public is beginning to catch a vision of 
what Columbia is striving to do, and of the goal 
at which it has been aiming for a generation past. 
This is none other than to become and to remain 
an increasingly worthy and effective representa- 
tive of American ideals in government and in 
life, and a home of large minded and productive 
scholarship. 

Columbia has a long and honorable record as 
mother and maker of men. Never were men 
more needed than in the generation in which we 
are now living. Dull, passionless conformity 


usurps the place that should be taken by eager 
individuality and freedom. Mediocrity prides 
itself on the fact that it claims the overwhelm- 
ing majority, and looks down upon excellence 
as constituting only an ineffective minority. 
Grumbling and cowardly silence displaces cour- 
ageous utterance in moments of public hesitation 
or doubt, or when popularity or other personal 
advantage attends upon a decision between right 
and wrong. Cringing to wealth and the power 
that wealth often brings is found in the place of 
independent and challenging manhood. Cowardly 
fear of the mob drives out trust in the good sense 
and good will of the people. The voices of the 
many who prefer the right to the wrong, the 
beautiful to the ugly, the constructive to the de- 
structive, are unheard, while the strident cries 
of those whose only occupation is a restless 
effort for that change which is destruction, echo 
all over the land. 

The insistent demand is for men, men of in- 
telligence, men of courage, men of character, men 
of scholarship. Men, and men alone, constitute 
the University’s soul and give it life and authority. 
A more adequate and a more beautiful body for 
the use of this soul is constantly in the making. 
But however magnificent and noteworthy the 
body, without the soul which is men, our Uni- 
versity would quickly go the way of all flesh. 


fient hanny JOntl 


September 20, 1922. 


MEETING THE DEMAND FOR A COL- 
LEGE EDUCATION.—Columbia’s One Hundred 
and Sixty-ninth year begins under most favorable 
auspices. A record-breaking Summer Session set a 
pace for the entire University to follow throughout 
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the remainder of 1922-23. From advance accounts the 
physical resources on Morningside Heights and other 
points in the city where Columbia’s torch of learning 
burns, will be taxed to the utmost, and all the powers 
of initiative and progressiveness we can command will 
have to be brought to bear upon the gigantic problems 
which increasing interest in educational affairs has 
aroused in the public mind. 

By no means the least of these problems is the 
necessity, now so manifest as demands for the use of 
educational facilities increase, for the elimination of 
waste of energy—making sure that only those thor- 
oughly equipped to benefit by college training are given 
an opportunity to exercise the privilege. We do not see 
how problems of “democracy of brains” or “aristocracy 
of brains” enter into this question at all unless *aristoc- 
racy of brains” is taken to be synonymous with 
“aristocracy.” Therein lies a real danger. Under- 
graduate practices have received considerable notoriety 
all over the country for many years, and in many circles 
the value of the experience gained by young men at 
many colleges as “education” is seriously questioned. 
But if a young man has brains, and proof 1s forthcom- 
ing that he can use them both to his own advantage and 
to the advantage of the institution, there ought to be 
no hesitancy at all about admitting him to the “denioc- 
racy” or “aristocracy” of any institution in the land. 
How to solve this question is undoubtedly one of the 
most serious considerations before college adminis- 
trators today, and the end is not even in sight. Co- 
lumbia, with a restricted plant, has had the problem 
before it for some years, and during that time additions 
have been almost impossible because of prohibitive 
cost. The building plans that were announced at the 
end of last year and that are now going forward allow 
temporary relief and are most welcome, for the demand 
upon Columbia’s resources has not dinunished—in fact, 
there is no immediate sign that it will. To meet this 
insistent call and to maintain the high standard which 
the University has always set is no mean achievement. 


DREAMS ?—This is the period of rosy dreams 
for the football enthusiast, whether he be from Siwash 
or the biggest gridiron camp in the land. Columbia 
men are annually roused to a high pitch by reading in 
the metropolitan dailies of the deeds of moleskin war- 
riors at training camp, and bitter have been some of 
our afterthoughts on awakening. So we won't men- 
tion how happy we feel to read of touchdown upon 
and the skill of vet- 
But we 


touchdown—against the scrubs 
erans and newcomers on this fals squad. 
warn the Alumni that we'll crow pretty loudly upon 
slightest provocation, and after a good season we 
figure we'll earn a pretty chesty ebullition of spirits 
along about Thanksgiving evening. 


September 29, 1922 


“WHAT DOES AN ALUMNUS THINK 
ABOUT ?”—FEarly in the summer one of the promi- 
nent New York newspapers published a series of ar- 
ticles on American Colleges prepared by one of its 
special writers. These articles were widely discussed 
in metropolitan collegiate circles and in our opinion 
had little value as informatory material except for the 
limited few who were closely interested in the small 
number of institutions discussed. General deductions, 
applicable to American Colleges as a whole, or to 
American college or university graduates as a class, 
could hardly be made from the statements presented. 
Yet the author of these articles undertook to present a 


composite “alumnus.” Although his selection cannot 


be apphed any more widely than his own choice dic- 
tated, what he puts forth to the public as a typical 
college yraduate’s standing in his academic community 
is fervent enough to give all of us pause. He says: 


“* * * the alumni—God bless them, what a joke they are! 
They take themselves so seriously—like parents who think 
that the mere fact of parenthood has given them title to speak 
from Sinai. Where did the average alumnus learn anything 
about a college? On the football field? It is only a little while 
since sixty-five per cent. of them got through their mid-year 
examinations by the skin of their teeth. They had a lot of 
fun in college; they know how this year's baseball team is 
doing. But what do they know about the college? If you 
wanted to know which college had the best course in law or 
astronomy, economics or business administration, would you 
try to find out from the alumni? What do they do at class 
reunions, of any old college—study and discuss the problems 
and welfare of the institution? Not so that you could observe 
it with the naked eye? 

“What is the influence of the alumni upon the student body ? 
What do these big brothers talk about to the boys still in 
college? I will tell you im the words of an alumnus who 
owned up very frankly to me that what a college ought to ex- 
pect from its alumm, so far as the fitness of most of them to 
give anything else was concerned, was “money and silence.” 

“What does an alumnus think about?’ this man said. ‘Well, 
so far as he makes himself heard by the students, he thinks 
about: First, football. Second, baseball. Third. college pranks 
and scrapes. Not the time when he got “A” inm Greek or 
mathematics, but the time when he and old Bill Haskins took 
a cow up into Professor Dingbats recitation room or stole 
from Squire Bates’ meadow and hung on Prexy’s door the 
sign, “Dangerous Bull im Here.” Fourth, other athletics. 
Fiith, fraternities.’ 

“The typical alumnus thinks that because he has given one 
hundred and thirty dollars to the endowment fund he has be- 
come a majority stockholder im a business concern which, since 
it cannot pay him dividends, must run the place to suit him. 
Especially must alter its admission requirements so as to let 
in and keep im the athletes whom he recommends and sub- 
sidizes in the hope of ‘maintaining the prestige of the college.’ 

“Now, when I hear college presidents and faculty members 
complaining about the attitude and ignorance of alumni, I al- 
ways say: ‘But they are what you made them! You had them 
here under your instruction for four vears! If, as you say, 
they don’t know anything about the college or about education, 
or think of nothing but athletics—whose fault is it? 

“The alumnus is only a college boy, a little older than he was 
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when the college pinned upon him his magic degree and sent 
In four great colleges I have seen 
fitteen thousand alumni in the incubator.” 


him out into the world. 


Of course allowances must be made for the 
that the four colleges which excited this diatribe are 
In the first place, no group of four 
Eastern colleges would be typical. The great institu- 
tions of the Middle West and West are so progressive 
In spirit and action that the conservative East can well 
look beyond the Alleghenies for more than sunsets. 
These institutions, particularly the great state univer- 
sities, are woven more generally into the fabric of pub- 
lic discussion in their respective localities, and their 


not typical cases. 
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significance in public affairs in these localities is made 
more apparent than the average Eastern college where 


the traditional . conservatism of several centuries has 


fact 


ing to find out. 


decreed a different fate. 
of these newer educational plants or of some of our 
Eastern institutions will be pigeonholed im a group 
that will include the typical alumnus described above. 
We alumni of Columbia know little enough of our 
own University, what with the rapid developments of 
the past twenty years and the constantly changing as- 
pect of things on Morningside Heights. 
lieve in all sincerity that we want to know and are try- 
And that’s half the battle. 


We hardly think the alumni 


But we be- 


University Begins 169th Academic Year 


With a total enrollment surpassing 
the 32.400 mark of last year, the Uni- 
versity began its one hundred and sixty- 
ninth academic year on Wednesday of 


this week. AH schools of the Univer- 
sity report a record number of appli- 
cants. 


The opening exercises at Morningside 
Heights were held in the gymnasium at 
three o'clock on Wednesday afternoon. 
At the College of Physicians and Sur- 
geons, the formal opening was held in 
the lower lecture room of the Fifty- 
ninth street building, at 10:30 a. m. 
the same day. After a brief address of 
welcome by President Butler, an address 
was delivered to the medical students and 
guests by Dr. James W. Jobbing, pro- 
fessor of Pathology, on “The Research 
Spirit in the Study of Medicine.” 

At Morningside the academic proces- 
ston, including trustees and officers of 
instruction, formed in the 
shortly before 2:30, and 
the gymnasium for the exercises. The 
annual academic address was delivered 
by Franklin H. Giddings. Professor of 
Sociology and the History of Civiliza- 
tion, on “The Divine Right of Humane 
Ability.” 


Library 
marched to 


The Presidents Address 


President Butler, who also addressed 
the gathering in the gymnasium, spoke 
as follows: 


“Eight years ago, speaking in this 
place under the stress of conviction and 
emotion which accompanied the onrush 
of the Great War, E ventured to express 
the hope that the time might not be so 
very far distant when to be the first 
moral power in the world would be a 
considerably greater distinction than to 
be the first military power or the first 
naval power, and when the several 
nations would band themselves together 
to repress the rule of force and to ad- 
vance the rule of law. 

“Looking out today over the world 
which the war so largely laid in political, 
economie and social ruin, it 1s unhappily 


not possible to say that the hoped-for 
day has yet arrived. The Washington 
Conference on Limitation of Armament 
was a true rainbow of promise after 
the great storm, and the President 
whose thought and plan it was deserves 
full measure of credit for its accom- 
plishment. Nevertheless, when the world 
sorely needs every hand to take part in 
its breken and shattered production, 
more men are now bearing arms in the 
world than in 1913. While the building 
of capital ships of war has been stopped, 
the planning of smaller but vet more 
devilish instrumentalities of destruction 
goes steadily on. The world-wide feel- 
Ing of outrage which so short a time 
since accompanied the cruel and ruth- 
less destruction of life and property Dy 
German submarines, has so far ex- 
hausted itselt that those who were most 
enraged then. are most insistent now 
that the submarine is a necessary instru- 


ment of national defense. That same 
fanatical form of nationalism which 
under Prussian leadership drove Ger- 


many to its doom, has in greater or less 
degree seized upon almost every people, 
and at the very hour when each is so 
entirely dependent upon the rest. each 
exaggerates its differences with others 
and feverishly throws up barriers 
against economic and social contacts 
and exchanges. If the world had gone 
mad after the Armistice, it would have 


behaved very much as it is behaving 
now. 
“Murder has been raised from the 


plane of atrocity to that of argument. It 
is the favorite form of response, whether 
in Germany, inm England, in Ireland, or 
in the United States, to any policy or 
conduct which the murderer may not 
approve. Four yvears after the Armis- 
tice, Russia is in the throes of economic 
and social dissolution; Austria is in a 
state of economic starvation; France ts 
empty handed as it urges forward its 
national task of reconstruction; many 
of the newer, and in some cases arti- 
ficial, nations, brought into being by the 
terms of the Treaty of Versailles, are 
hopelessly floundering; in England un- 
employment and economic depression are 
sti] very great; while in the United 
States no one can tell whether the goods 
being produced and the products being 
raised im such colossal quantities can 
find a profitable market. Unless I 
greatly mistake, the world is suffering 


from too much politics and too little 
statesmanship. There are too many 
holders of public office who are far more 
anxious about their continuance in 
place than concerned for the public wel- 
fare. If present conditions are per- 
mitted indefinitely to continue, no one 


dare foretell what will happen to our 
boasted civilization and its economic 
basis. 


“The problem is too huge to be at- 
tacked in its entirety. [t must be taken 
in practical fashion bit by bit. and a 
start made toward its judicious solution. 
The responsibility of the United States 
is enormous. Economic conditions are 
such that the United States, and perhaps 
the United States alone. can lead the 
way out of the present Slough of De- 
spond and prevent our own people from 
being eventually drawn down into ìt. 
The Washington Conference on Limita- 
tion of Armament was successful be- 
cause of the terms of the invitation, of 
the restricted number of participants, of 
the place where it was held, and of the 
definite and precise list of topics pro- 
posed for consideration. [t is well worth 
most serious thought whether an eco- 
nomic conference should not shortly be 
called by the President of the United 
States to convene at Washington. Like 
the earlier conference, such economic 
conference should be severely restricted 
koth as to the number of nations imvited 
to participate and as to the list of topics 
to be considered. These should be entirely 
economic and financial and in no wise po- 
litical. Properly constituted and wisely 
conducted, such an economic conference 
at Washington might be able to unlock 
the door to new international progress 
and to new national prosperity and satis- 
faction. The restoration of the consum- 
ing power of the three hundred millions 
and more made destitute by the war, the 
restoration of the world’s power of pro- 
duction in agriculture and in manufac- 
ture, the gradual lifting of the heavy 
burden of public debt. the reduction of 
taxation, the restoration to normal of 
the mternational exchanges, and the ex- 
tension of international credits, are all 
subjects for study and recommendation 
by trained economists and experienced | 
men of affairs. Let the politicians hold 
aloof for a bit, and let the trained brains 
of the nations work at what has become 
a capital problem for the nations jointly 
and severahy.\ 
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Address of the Honorable J. Mayhew Wainwright, ’84, °86L, Assistant Secretary of War, Delivered 
at the Convocation of the University’s 1922 Summer Session 


In these unsettled times, it may not be 
amiss to pause and reflect upon certain 
of the fundamentals of our government. 
It was conceived and founded by men for 
the most part of pure Anglo-Saxon origin 
with one language and the same tradi- 
tions. Through its long history, the race 
from which they sprang had established 
the recognition of the natural rights of 
the indivdual citizen to civil and religious 
liberty and to be secure in his person and 
property. 

Contrary to the usual impression, our 
government is not and never was in- 
tended to be a pure democracy in which 
the sovereign people in their individual 
or collective capacities were to legislate, 
adjudicate or conduct its affairs. The 
framers of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence conceived of liberty not only as 
the right of the people to be represented 
in all matters of government by agents 
or representatives of their own selection, 
but as guaranteeing freedom from op- 
pressive rules and security in person and 
property. By the right to the pursuit of 
happiness, they meant that happiness 
which flows from equal opportunity for 
advancement and success when afforded 
to each member of society. They realized 
the unfortunate results that might be 
caused by hasty decisions made in some 
insensate wave of temporary sentiment 
or agitation, which is the recognized in- 
herent weakness of popular government. 
They recognized that it would be impos- 
sible in their own person to legislate or 
administer their affairs; and the neces- 
sity for committing such authority to 
trusted agents of their own choosing. 
Being free men, they sought to avoid the 
oppression of the mob as well as of the 
monarch. 

They committed to men of their 
selection the task of devising the written 
charter of government that was to pro- 
tect the rights and liberties they had so 
dearly won. The Constitution these 
representatives framed and our forc- 
fathers adopted, defined and limited the 
powers and duties conferred upon those 
to whom should be committed the right 
to legislate and execute the majority's 
will. That it might not be hastily changed 
or modified, restraints were imposed 
which insured reflection and deliberation, 
and the judiciary was given the power 
to test and determine whether the acts 
of their agents fell within the limits 
defined. 

For more than one hundred and thirty 
years this plan of government has served 
well the purpose for which it was framed. 
The people have found it necessary to 
make few changes. Our country has 
developed from a scattered three millions 
of people in the thirteen original states 
along the Atlantic Seaboard into a 
mighty and powerful nation of one hun- 
dred and ten millions of people—the most 
prosperous, and in their opportunities for 
happiness and advancement, the most 
fortunate of any upon the earth. It is 
the land of hope and promise to which 
for more than a century have flocked 
the oppressed from other lands who 


wished for better things. Received with 
open arms, their hopes for themselves and 
their descendants have been realized for 
the most part. The child and grandchild 
of the emigrant have become the mer- 
chant, banker, industrial magnate, doctor 
and lawyer of today. Notwithstanding 
the undue concentration of wealth in few 
hands. our citizens generally have greater 
wealth than those of any nation of the 
world. They are tne best clothed, best 
fed and best housed. The scale of living 
and earning 1s higher, and the prospects 
for the citizen and his children brighter 
than elsewhere. By all foreign peoples 
we are envied and are the example and 
the inspiration of all who aspire to liberty 
and self-government. We have just 
emerged from a great and just war, in 
which the united loyal effort of all, or 
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nearly all, even those related by ties of 
birth or blood to the enemy, contributed 
to the triumph of our arms and those of 
our allies over a common foe, and saved 
modern civilization. 

Our system and institutions have stood 
the test of time, of great expansion of 
numbers, territory and world power. 
Miracles have been performed by reason 
of the blessings of equality of all before 
the law, of security from all oppressive 
control, and of equal opportunity for all 
to rise above their original status to 
higher levels of wealth and position. Our 
government has not failed, but has suc- 
ceeded marvelously. 

The faults and evils which create dis- 
satisfaction arise not from defects in our 
government or institutions, but for the 
most part from the inability of the people 
to be true masters of their own destiny. 
There are inequalities, ves; but such is 
the law of nature. Grievances, yes. 
Wrongs that should be righted, yes. But 
no just grievances or wrongs which are 


not within the power of the people to cor- 
rect through processes prescribed by our 
fundamental law. 

What are some of these shortcomings 
or conditions which prevent an ideal con- 
dition in our body politic? 

One undoubtedly is contempt for the 
law and the sanctity of human life. Even 
murder appears to be condoned by large 
sections and elements of our population. 
Observance of the law by many others is 
dictated by their own individual pref- 
erences or appetites. Such an attitude to 
any law brings all laws into contempt. 
As has been said, truly said. “No people 
can be called fully civilized until there is 
widely diffused among its numbers the 
sense of their obligations, not merely to 
obey the law, but to obey it willingly 
and to cooperate in enforcing and main- 
taining it.” 

Many citizens are careless, indifferent 
and neglectful in the performance of their 
duties and the fulfillment of their re- 
sponsibilties to our government. 

Absorption in their own individual con- 
cerns and private interests causes neglect 
of their public obligations. Men high in 
the scale of intelligence, who should be 
looked to for counsel and leadership, or 
should be found in Congress and State 
Legislatures, are perhaps most neglectful 
of their duty. No matter what may be 
the method of nomination—old or the 
direct primaries—all will be equally 
futile in securing satisfactory govern- 
mental agents, if the great mass of the 
voters, particularly the more intelligent, 
withhold their active interest and support. 
Mediocre men will find their way into the 
executive, judicial and legislative branches 
of our government as long as the citizens 
themselves do not have the general wel- 
fare of the country in their hearts, and 
fail to insist upon superior and capable 
men to represent them. The founders of 
the republic expected us to take at least 
enough interest in our established insti- 
tutions to choose capable men to man- 
age our affairs. 

The interest of our citizens is largely 
of a selfish and parochial nature. They 
allow concern for the fulfillment of their 
own local and selfish desire to cloud their 
national viewpoint. Their representatives, 
as a result, are principally engaged in 
gratifying purely local demands, with 
little regard for the great interests of the 
nation as a whole. The currents of 
legislation are choked by measures con- 
ferring special advantages and favors. 
The party system of responsibility is 
weakened and may be destroved by blocs 
organized for this or that particular in- 
terest or element. Farmers seeking spe- 
cial loans of public funds, industrial in- 
terests seeking undue advantage by way 
of traffic duties. veteran soldiers seeking 
extra compensation for their service, com- 
munities seeking special favors by way- 
of appropriations for local purposes— 
all combining for reciprocal support—are 
resulting in the overthrow of the sound 
doctrine that the general good should be 
superior to all other interests and is 
placing sectional and special interests 
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above national interests. Congress was 
never intended for an assembly of agents 
with different and hostile interests, but as 
a deliberate assembly of one nation, with 
one interest—that of the whole—where 
local purposes and prejudices were to be 
subordinated to the general good, result- 
ing from the general reason of the 
whole. 


The Duty of a Representative 


The inevitable result of the indifferent 
or parochial interest of our citizens is 
the lack of courage among our public 
men. We miss in the halls of Congress 
and our legislatures, men of courage and 
strength of purpose who are guided by 
conviction rather than expediency; men 
willing to act on the assumption that they 
were commissioned to exercise their own 
judgment and honesty, and that they are 
expected to be leaders and formers of 
sentiment and opinion; men who are 
representatives rather than mere dele- 
gates. 


“God, give us men. The time demands 

Strong minds, great hearts, true faith, 
and willing hands; 

Men whom the lust of office does not kill; 

Men whom the spoils of office cannot buy ; 

Men who possess opinions and a will; 

Men who have honor, men who will not 
lie ; 

Men who can stand before a demagogue 

And damn his treacherous flatteries with- 
out winking ; 

Tall men, sun crowned, who live above 
the fog 

In public duty and in private thinking.” 

A great philosopher and statesman thus 
analyzed and defined the duty of a rep- 
resentative: 


“It ought to be the happiness and glory 
of a respresentative to live in the strictest 
union, the closest correspondence, and the 
most unreserved communication with his 
constituents. Their wishes ought to have 
great weight with him; their opinions 
high respect; their business unremitted 
attention. It is his duty to sacrifice his 
repose, his pleasure, his satisfactions to 
theirs—and above all ever, and in all 
cases, to prefer their interests to his own. 

“But this unbiased opinion, his mature 
judgment, his enlightened conscience he 
ought not to sacrifice to you, to any men, 
or to any set of men living. These he 
does not derive from your pleasure—no, 
nor from the law and the Constitution. 
They are a trust from Providence, for 
the abuse of which he is deeply answer- 
able. Your representative owes you, not 
his industry only, but his judgment. and 
he betrays instead of serving you. if he 
sacrifices it to your opinion. ... Govern- 
ment and legislation are matters of reason 
and judgment, and not of inclination: and 
what sort of reason is that in which one 
set of men deliberate and another decide, 
and where those who form the conclu- 
sions are perhaps three hundred miles 
distant from those who hear the argu- 
ments ?” 

This was Burke’s conception and might 
well be our conception of those to whom 
we commit the sacred charge of govern- 
ment. Rubber stamp representatives are 
especially dangerous at this time when 
organized minorities are aggressive and 
the great mass of citizens are inactive 
in public matters. 

A smrit of unrest due to discord and 
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dissatisfaction, and fcr the most part ill- 
founded, 1s to be found principally among 
the unassimilated masses of alien race, 
who have come among us in recent years. 
They came here to seek relief from op- 
pression and distressful conditions. Al- 
though their lot is so much better than 
in the land from which they came, their 
expectations appear not to have been 
realized. They have not absorbed the 
spirit of our land, or become assimilated 
or affiliated with the people of original 
stock and earlier comers. They remain 
to a great extent aliens in tongue and 
thought. They live apart and, though 
among us, are not of us. Many continue 
to place the interests of the country from 
which they came above ours. They are 
the fertile soil in which are sown the 
dangerous seeds of anarchism and bolshev- 
ism. Their lack of conformance to our 
standards constitute a serious menace. 
Hyphenated-Americans are as undesirable 
now as during the World War. The 
problem of how to make true Americans 
of them has still to be solved. We are 
sceking now to keep the difficult problems 
from growing more staggering by a rigid 
restriction of immigrants. We hope for 
the adoption of some careful method of 
inspection which will insure the admission 
of only those who are desirable. 


Enemies from Within 


The spirit of discontent is not confined 
alone to those of alien birth or origin. 
Many others who have little reason to 
complain are urging various panaceas. 
This is largely due to the prevalence of 
envy and hate for both those who have 
greater worldly possession and those who 
are industrial competitors. Fairness, un- 
selfishness, helpfulness, mutual concession 
and appreciation of other viewpoints are 
greatly needed. 

The greatest. the most serious menace 
to our progress and internal peace is the 
antagonism between employer and em- 
ployed, or as it is most familiarly known, 
between capital and labor. Where there 
should be mutual confidence. respect and 
reciprocity, there 1s a continual agitation 
and fomentation of distrust. which ts like 
a smouldering fire springing when least 
expected into flame. There result fre- 
quently sharp and bitter tests of strength, 
often involving crimes of violence and the 
taking of human life. No common meet- 
ing ground, no acceptable method by 
which they can agree to adjust with fair- 
ness and due regard each for the other or 
the public, has yet been found. 

Sinister forees of evil are abroad in our 
land. Organized enemies are attempting 
to do trom within what no enemy has 
ever been able to do from = without— 
destroy and undermine the foundations 
of the structure under which we have 
triumphantly progressed to the mighty 
position we now hold in the world: sew 
distrust and lack of confidence in the 
fundamental principles upon which our 
prosperity, our internal peace, our seren- 
ity, our enjoyment of the blessings of 
freedom and liberty depend: reduce to 
usclessness and, if possible. actually 
destroy our instruments of defense—the 
army and navy—upon which our external 
peace so largely depends: kill in us 
patriotism and = national pride in our 
achievements; induce our youths to for- 
swear allegiance to country: in a word, 
turn America at best into a weakling 
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nation without influence in the councils of 
the world and at worst into an actual 
state of chaos in which life, property, 
honor, home and religion have no place. 

Many of these forces of evil find their 
encouragement and often their financial 
support on foreign soil and secure their 
leaders from men of foreign birth or 
among Americans in the pay of forcign 
institutions. They preach a sophistry 
which is contrary to human experience. 
Protessing to abhor war for its waste 
of human life, they would not hesitate to 
sacrifice human life to attain their ends. 
Dwelling on the concentration of wealth 
in too few hands, they would undertake 
to make the rich poorer and the poor 
richer by expedients which have been 
tried with lamentable and abhorent results. 
They counsel association and affiliation 
with the forces which have made a hell 
and desert of tragic misery in Russia. 
They take advantage of the noble senti- 
ments for peace inspired by the Confer- 
ence on Limitation of Armaments to urge 
destruction of our own power whereby 
we would be deprived of the strength 
requisite to maintenance of our present 
position among the nations desirous of 
effecting the peace of the world by mutual 
agreement. 

Their constant endeavor is to lead and 
influence professors and teachers to, 
knowingly or unknowingly, assist them 
in their destructive purposes. Too often 
active agents and the unwitting tools of 
this insiduous propaganda find oppor- 
tunity in our most respected seats of 
learning for preaching their pernicious 
doctrines to immature minds. So many 
in the ranks of our teaching force in this 
state were found giving adherence to 
these dangerous doctrines, that it was 
found necessary to subject all to certain 
tests of loyalty to our government and 
its institutions. 

Anarchists. communists, socialists, 
bolshevists have no place in our social 
order. Aliens not yet admitted to citizen- 
ship, who uninvited have come here and 
violated the hospitality extended to them, 
should be sent back whence they came. 
Those who are citizens and violate their 
obligation to this government and persist 
in their seditious practices should not 
even be permitted to enjoy the blessings 
of American citizenship. Broad as is this 
land, there is room for only one ism— 
Amcricanism—and for only those who 
are loyal to our country and flag. 


Cause for Optimism 


These are some of the symptoms of 
weakness inherent in the body politic, but 
they in no way detract from the postulate 
that our form of government and the 
fundamental principles of justice and fair- 
ness on which it is based are sound and 
require no radical change. 

There is still abundant cause of optim- 
ism. The problems, the issues, and the 
clouds we see around or ahead of us, will 
all be solved and are no greater, in fact, 
probably less ominous or perplexing than 
those we have faced before and solved or 
overcome. Think of the tremendous 
issues in our past that have been faced 
and fought out with success without im- 
peding, nay by accelerating the triumph- 
ant progress of this nation to nobler, 
higher things. See how we have in- 
creased and prospered and been blessed 
during the_ little more than a century 
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since our ship of state was launched. 
Who will dare to forecast that in the 
century that is before us, she will not 
sail a course as true and sure and bring 
to port a freight of richer blessings! 
However, she must not sait on uncharted 
seas, but on the course and compass bear- 
ings laid out for her by those who made 
the chart and drew up her sailing direc- 
tions. It will not be always sailing on 
summer seas. There will be storms and 
rocks and shoals. F leave with you the 
question how far each of you will bear 
a hand upon the wheel or on the hal- 
vards or the sheets to keep her steady 
on her course. Both men and women 
such as vou are needed on the crew. 
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Western Law Alumni Initiate Annual 
Luncheon 

The conventions of the American and 
California Bar Associations, held in 
San Francisco during the week of 
August 7, provided the western members 
of the Law School Alumni with the 
Opportunity of assembling the ranks of 
Columbia lawyers at a meeting and 
luncheon. 

This luncheon was held on August &, 
at Pastoris. a restaurant in Marin 
County. twenty-five miles from 
San Francisco, and quite famous in that 
part of the country for its location and 
service. The 


some 


served in the 
form of an old-fashicned bull's head 
breakfast, with accompanying Spanish 
dishes. An interesting menu and pro- 
gram had been prepared by the com- 
mittee, of which Sterling Carr, OOL, 
was chairman. 

Qwing to the fact that the luncheon 
was scheduled for the day preeeding the 
convemmny of the American Bar mem- 
bers, and to the further fact that all of 
the special trains from the East had 
not vet arrived. the number attending 
was not very large. There were enough 
men present, however, to decide upon 
making the event an annual one. 


meal was 


99 Joins in Tribute to the Late Mayor 
Mitchel, 99, ‘17 Hon. 


On July 18, the anniversary of the 
birthday of the late John Purroy 
Mitchel, the members of his class joined 
other organizations in commemorating 
the occasion. Appropriate 
were held in Woodlawn Cemetery, and 
the class placed a wreath of Columbia 
colors on Mitchel’s grave. 

George McAneny, President of the 
Board of Aldermen during Mitchel’s 
term as Mayor, eulogized the soldier- 
mayor for his services as soldier and his 
record as Mayor. Harold A. Content, 
‘08, CIE, Commander of the John 
Purroy Mitchel Post, 208. American 
Legion, made a brief address and read 
a telegram from Bishop Witham T. 


ceremonies 


Calendar 


Unless otherwise mdicated, the 
events listed below will be held at the 
Columbia University Club, 4 West 


43rd Street. Telephone, Longacre 
8200. 

Turspay, Oct. 3. 
1919.) Monthly Luncheon. Pequot 
Coffee House, 91 Water Street. 


New York. 12:30 to 2:00 p. m. 
WEDNESDAY, Oct. 4. 

1909. Monthly Luncheon. Elks’ 
Club, 110 West Forty-third Street, 
New York. 12:30 p. m. 

Tuespay, Oct. 10. 
American Legion. Columbia Univer- 
sity Post. Dinner. 6:45 p. m. 
WEDNESDAY, Oct. 18. 

1918. Monthly Luncheon. Stewart's 
Restaurant. 30 Park Place, New 

York. 12:30 to 2 p. m. 

1907 P.&S. Dinner. 7:00 p. m. 


Manning, ’05 Hen. Manning was in 
California and expressed regret at his 
inability to be present. 

The committee consisted ef 
Ernest A. Cardozo, George Ehret, Jr.. 


George S. Hellman and Otto H. Hinck. 


class 


Messer, 05, Honored by University 


of Padua 

William Stuart Messer, '05, ‘I8Ph.D.. 
professor of Latin at Dartmouth Col- 
lege, who is spending this year in re- 
search work in Roman lands, was hon- 
ored with the Doctorate by the Univer- 
sity of Padua, at the celebration held in 
the carly part of the summer, of the 
hundredth anniversary of its 
founding. Messer was a member of the 
Columbia faculty, in the Department of 
Classical Philology, from 1911 to 1919, 
when he left to accept a call to Dart- 
mouth, as whose representative he was 
attending — the centenary of 
Padua. when this honor was conferred. 


seven 


seventh 


Fraser, (09, Awarded D. S. M. 


Qn September I, Leon Fraser, ‘09, 
"13J, 'L5Ph.D., received from the mili- 
tary attache of the American Embassy 
in Paris, a Distinguished Service Medal 
which had previously been awarded him 
by the Secretary of War, in recognition 
of services rendered as Acting Judge 
Advocate General of the Services of 
Supply, American Expeditionary lorces. 

Fraser, who was formerly an instruc- 
tor in the faculty of Political Science, 
entered the army as a private in 1917, 
and went overseas immediately. At the 
t.me of his discharge he held the rank 
of Lieutenant Colonel. Tle was cited by 
General Pershing for meritorious serv- 
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ices, and was made an Oficier d'Aca- 
demie by the French Republic. 

Since the Armistice, Fraser has” been 
connected with the United States Vet- 
erans’ Bureau as Executive Officer and 
Acting Director, and has just resigned 
from that office after making an exten- 
sive tour of Europe for the purpose of 
studving the various continental methods 
of dealing with disabled veterans. He is 
now established as Technical Legal Ad- 
viser to the Reparations Commission, 
with headquarters in Paris. 


Faculty Notes. 


R. Shepherd. "03, “Y4A.M., 
96 Ph.D., Professor of History. who 
spent the summer months abroad, re- 
cently lectured at the University of 
erlin on “Spanish-American Republics 
and Their International Relations.” It 
was said to have been the first lecture 
given in Berlin by an American since 
the war. 

Clarence A. Manning, 2. “I3.A.M.., 
'15Ph.D., in charge of the department 
of Slavonic languages during the ab- 
sence of Professor John Dyneley Prince, 
now American Ambassador at Copen- 
hagen, has recently returned f 


trom a 
three months’ trip through the new 
Slavic countries. 


During the summer, O. S. Morgan, 
Professor of Agriculture, made a trip 
of some 2,500 miles through the central 
northeastern States, in the interest of 
the work in his department, as Columbia 
now offers a regular four-year course 
leading to a degree in agriculture. 

Professor Lucius C. Porter, Dean of 
Arts and Sciences in the National Uni- 
versity of Peking. has taken up his work 
at Columbia as head of the Department 
of Chinese. the scope of which will be 
greatly broadened under his direction. 
Courses in the civilization, literature and 
language of China, as well as its art, 
religion and = philosophy, will be open 
this year to all students of the Univer- 
sity. 

Early 


William 


Smith. 
Roman 


this month. Munroe 


77 04H on., Professor of 
Law and (Comparative Jurisprudence, 
reached Berkeley. Cal. to take the 
place of Prof. Orm K. McMurray. of 
the law department of the University of 
Cahttorma, who is exchange professor at 
Columbia this year. 

Michael Pupin, ‘83, ‘04FTon.. Professor 
of Electro-Mechames, took a prominent 
part in the annual convocation of the 
Institute of Politics held at Wiliams- 
town, Mass. July 27 to August 20. 

John G. Gazley, “IS A.M...) Instructor 
in History at Columbia, and Miss Lois 
Cassidy were married on September 2 
at the bride’s home in Rutland, Vt. Mrs. 
Gaazley graduated from Wellesley, and 


received her Masters degree from 
Columbia. 
President Butler has designated 


Wiliam H. Carpenter, Provost of the 
University, and Dean Gildersleeve to act 
as the University’s representatives at the 
inauguration of Marion Edwards Park 
as President of Bryn Mawr College on 
Saturday, October 21. 
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William A. Dunning, 61, 85 Ph.D., ’04-Hon. 


The late Lord Acton, Regius Pro- 
fessor of History at Cambridge Univer- 
sity and perhaps the most learned man 
of his time, in his famous inaugural 
lecture, said: 

“If men were truly sincere, and de- 
livered judgment by no canons but those 
of evident morality, then Julian would 
be described in the same terms by Chris- 
tian and pagan, Luther by Catholic and 
Protestant, Washington by Whig and 
Tory, Napoleon by patriotic Frenchman 
and patriotic German.” (Lectures on 
Modern History, Lord Acton, pp. 17-18.) 


This, indeed, is a high standard, but 
none too high for the dear friend, Dr. 
Wilham Archibald Dunning, who left us 
the other day after thirty-six years of 
most distinguished service to Columbia 
as teacher of history and political 
philosophy. 

When, as a very young sophomore, in 
1887, I attended his Ancient 
History, I was constantly struck by the 
objective lucidity of his 
ment tinctured and made alluringly 
human by a note of humor. Specialists 
and professors in history and political 
science will tell of Dr. Dunning’s place 
in that field. His works in many respects 
are unique. They speak for themselves 
and will be read and referred to as 
authorities in the generations to come. 

Dr. Dunning’s impartiality of state- 
ment was well illustrated in an incident 
that occurred many years ago at Colum- 
bia University. Dr. Dunning was giving 
one of the Saturday morning public 
lectures on the always mooted question 
of Anglo-Irish relationship. As I left 
the hall, I heard one lady say, “Well, 
surely that man is a Protestant and an 
Irishman”; but I had not gone twenty 
paces further when I heard some man 
mutter, “Indeed, he must be a Catholic 
and an Irishman to talk as he did.” 
Neither could conceive of his being able 
to state such explosive matters with 
the cold impartiality of a really great 
historian. Yet, this intellectual coldness 
was coupled with a genial, kindly per- 
sonality, delighting in humorous anec- 
dotes and brightening up a lecture on 
the most profound subject with a de- 
licious touch of irony. 

Anatole France has said that we must 
contemplate human life with much pity 
and a little irony, and Dr. Dunning’s 
views of the past are so profound be- 
cause of his ability to understand 
through sympathy the views, the opin- 
ions, and the passions of bygone ages. 
His perspective is accurate because he 
could see the picture with a certain 
amount of kindly humor mitigating 
what might else have led to sombre 


class in 


every state- 


pessimism. Those ot us who knew him, 
will always think of him as a kindly, 
lovable personality, free from all 
suggestion of affectation, or that egoism 
so often found among the intellectuals, 
or those who live among books rather 
than in the haunts of men. His calm, 
comprehensive mind was always stimu- 
lating, his keen sense of humor ever 
cheering, his friendship one of life's rare 
privileges. 

It is not money, numbers, buildings, or 
athletic distinctions that make a univer- 
sity, but rather the few rare spirits like 
Dunning, eminent in the world of 
thought, of intellectual distinction and 
of highest comradeship. His life con- 


WILLIAM A. DUNNING, °81. 


tributed to make Columbia what it is 
and should be, his works and his memory 
will serve to maintain a scholarship and 
culture a time of ferment 
and general disruption threatening the 
most civilized 
man—law and liberty. 


essential in 


cherished conquests of 


Frepertc R. Coupert, 90, 93L., °94Ph.D. 


William A. Dunning was born in 
Plainfield, N. J.. in 1858, and graduated 
from Columbia in i881. He took the 
degree of Master of Arts in 1884, and 
Doctor of Philosophy the following 
year. In 1886 he joined the Columbia 
faculty as fellow, lecturer and instructor 
in Political Science and History, and 
five years later became Professor of 
History. He retained that rank until 
1903, when he was promoted to the chair 
of the Lieber Professorship in History 
and Political Science. He held that 
post, and many other honors in the 
University, until his death. 


Although largely occupied with lec- 
tures and classes in both graduate and 
undergraduate schools, Professor Dun- 
ning found time to make himself known 
among scholars all over the world as 
one of the great authorities on Ameri- 
can history and politics. His books are 
regarded as master works in their sub- 
jects and are used as reference and study 
books in all American universities. His 
“History of Political Theories,” occupy- 
ing more than eighteen years in prepara- 
tion and completed only two years ago, 
is considered by scholars to show the 
grasp of a master student upon the po- 
litical theories of all ages. 

Speaking of this volume and of the 
value of Professor Dunning's other his- 
torical works, the Springfield Republican, 
in an editorial on August 27, says: 

“Among Professor Dunning's books 
the most elaborate is the ‘History of 
Political Theories,’ a work eighteen years 
in the making. It is massive and com- 
prehensive, but its very exhaustiveness 
makes it more suitable for reference 
than for reading. A book less ambitious 
in scope, but more brilliant in execution, 
and of greater value to the student or 
practitioner of statesmanship and diplo- 
macy, is Professor Dunning’s ‘British 
Empire and the United States,’ a pene- 
trating and well-balanced survey of the 
relations between the two countries since 
the War of 1812. In this work Pro- 
fessor Dunning explodes the impression 
that the British people, as a whole, 
favored the cause of the South in the 
American Civil War. As the 
late Viscount Bryce points out in an 
introduction, the moral of Professor 
Dunning’s study of a century's quarrels 
is ‘that peace can always be kept, what- 
ever the grounds of controversy, between 
peoples that wish to keep it.’ 

“American historical study has become 
thoroughly modernized in method, is well 
established on a basis of breadth and 
accuracy, and is constantly gaining in 
literary expression. Professor Dunning 
had done much toward building up the 
modern school.” 

Among his other historical works are 
“Essays on the Civil War and Recon- 
struction” (1898); and “Reconstruction, 
Political and Economic” (1907). Many 
of his articles were published in pam- 
phlets and periodicals, as well as in the 
Political Sctence Quarterly, of which he 
Was managing editor for nine years. 

Professor Dunning was president of 
the American History Association in 
1913, and was a member of the Ameri- 
can Political Science Association, and of 
the New York and Massachusetts His- 
torical Societies. He belonged to the 
Cosmos Club in Washington, the Cen- 
tury Association and the Columbia Uni- 
versity Club in New York City, and the 
Evigleweed-Country Club in New Jersey. 
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Football Squad at Baker Field for Early Practice 


The Football team? Subconsciously 
we prick up our ears, to hear that time- 
worn statement played up by the down- 
town press, “Football prospects at Col- 
umbia this year are the best since the 
restoration of the game in 1915.” How- 
ever moth-eaten that may seem, after 
having watched the squad at work on 
Baker Field, the average Alumnus can- 
not help but entertain pleasant dreams 
of a first-class team on Morningside for 
1922. 

As we go to press, Coach O’Neill has 
issued a general call for candidates after 
a three weeks’ preliminary workout with 
a picked squad of forty men on Baker 
Field. Of the forty men invited to take 
part in the pre-season workouts, fully 
thirty reported on the first day, the oth- 
ers coming in at intervals as they 
reached the city from their vacations. 
After the regulation limbering up, the 
candidates were divided in two squads, 
and two daily practice sessions were or- 
dered. As every man on the squad had 
had previous football experience, little 
time was lost in getting down to work. 

At this early writing, it appears that 
Columbia’s big problem this year, as in 
former years, will be the development of 
a first-class line. In Captain Walter 
Koppisch, Ben Roderick, the former 
Boston College star; Bob Burtt, ’Varsity 
quarter-back last year, and Lou Gehrig, 
the former Metropolitan All-Scholastic 
half-back, Coach O’Neill has an excel- 
lent quartet of backs. In addition there 
are a number of promising men: Blun- 
dell, Salemi, Dillingham, Echeverria and 
Gaffney. Last year’s Freshman com- 
bination, Donaldson and Van Brocklin, is 
also expected to put up a strong fight 
for recognition. 

In the line, the fight for the center 
position lies between Fargo and Blain, 
with the chances favoring the former’s 
holding down the pivot position when the 
team lines up against Ursinus for the 
opening game. Frank Brodil, who 
played both end and center last year, has 
been assigned to one of the guards, and 
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ONE END OF THE PRACTICE GRIDIRON ON 


his work to date fully justifies the shift. 
Bob Lovell, Stuart Chase, and Gordan 
Streich are also aspirants for the guard 
position, and the battle promises to be a 
merry one. For tackle Eddie Fischer, 
captain of last season's Frosh eleven, 
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LIMBERING-UP IN THE EARLY DAYS 


and one of our best tackles in recent 
years, stands out above tthe others. 
Fischer weighs 210, and is as fast as he 
is strong. The other tackle is a toss-up 
among “Kess” Scovil, last year’s cap- 
tain, Hutton Hinch, who may not play 
this year, and Bill Gibb. 

The wings seem to be well taken care 
of. “Bob” Pulleyn, the basket ball cap- 
tain and a veteran of two years’ stand- 
ing, will be pressed his hardest to win 
out over such men as Jim Myers, the 
star of the 1925 Freshman team, and W. 
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STANDING BETWEEN THE GOAL POSTS. 
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B. Johnson, who was regarded as a 
“find” last year. Others who will prob- 
ably be retained on the squad through- 
out the season. but who have not yet been 
assigned to any definite positions are: 
Tiihonen, Callahan, Billingsley, Regan, 
Reilly, Nelson, Bliss Price, the ’Varsity 
pitcher; Neale, and E. Meyers. 
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OF PRACTICE. 


As assistant coaches this year, O’Neill 
will have Joe Brooks, John C. Depler, 
and Owen Reynolds. The last two are 
new members of the Columbia staff. 
Depler is a graduate of the University of 
Illinois, and as a football player there 
was chosen All-Conference Center in 719 
and ‘20, All- Western Center in °19 and '20, 
and a member of Walter Camp’s second 
All-American team in ‘18 and = ‘U9, 
Reynolds graduated from the University 
of Georgia last year. As a member of 
the football team there, he was picked 
for the All-Southern team in 719, ’20, 
and ’21, and for one of the All-Ameri- 
can teams in ’21. 

Bill Cook will continue as Freshman 
coach, and Doc Barrett as trainer, with 
Jimmy Judge as his assistant. Gus Pe- 
terson, the wrestling coach, acts as gen- 
eral utility man. P GM. 


°02 Plans First Annual Golf Tourna- 
ment 


Notices were mailed last week to all 
members of ‘02, announcing the First 
Class Golf Tournament, to be held at the 
Grassy Sprain Club on Tuesday, Octo- 
ber 10. 

There will be three prizes, and both 
luncheon and dinner will be served. The 
Committee of Arrangements, in charge 
of handicapping and scores, consists of 
W. L. Glenney, chairman; C. R. Rose, 
and D. W. Smyth. The gallery will be 
charged twenty-five cents for gentlemen, 
and a dime for ladies. 

02 will be represented hereafter in all 
prominent golf events both here and 
abroad, according to E. G. Budington 
and P. Schlosser, ’Q2’s resourceful secre- 
tariest 
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ALUMNI NOTES 


Addresses of Columbia Alumni may be 
secured from the Alumni Office, 311 East 
Hall, Columbia University, New York 
Mail ad- 
dressed to Alumni, in care of the Alumni 
Office, will be properly forwarded. For 
such letters, a return address should ap- 
pear on the envelope in case of non-delivery. 


(Telephone, Morningside 1400). 


’83L—N. Winslow Williams ,whose 
law offices are located in the Fidelity 
Building, Baltimore, is spending some 
months abroad, and at present is at St. 
Moritz, Switzerland. 


°84Mines—Charles Ernest Pellew, of 
57 East 58 Street, New York City, at 
one time Assistant Professor of Chem- 
istry at Columbia, is next in line for 
the title of Viscount Exmouth, upon 
the refusal of his father, Henry Ed- 
ward Pellew, long an active American 
citizen, to succeed to the British peer- 
age. The peerage was won in the 
Napoleonic wars, the first Lord Ex- 
mouth being created a Baron in 1814 
for his services as Admiral. In 1816 
he was in command of the British 
fleet which attacked and bombarded 
a stronghold of pirates at Algiers, and 
for this he was made a Viscount. 


’86L—Thomas H. and Mrs. Basker- 
ville returned on the last of Jul from 
a 1950-mile “Trailer Trip” ikrough 
Quebec, to Petit Metis, the end of 
roads, and into New Brunswick. 
Their trailing motor bungalow was 
completely equipped, even to a wire- 
less receiving set, and conclusivel 
solved the problem of “carrying civili- 
zation wherever one goes.” Basker- 
villes law office is located at 7 Dey 
Street, New York City. 
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COLUMBIA ALUMNI NEWS 


’88— Louis Eaton Mallory and Miss 
Minnie Taylor were married on July 
2. Mallory is a real estate broker in 
Springfield, Mass., and he and Mrs. 
Mallory are living at 30 Avon Place 
in that city. 


’90,'22Hon.— “Bishop Shipman Flees 
From Fire,” announced headlines in 
the papers of August 21. The Alex- 
andria Bay residence of Shipman’s 
father-in-law, Edson Bradley of 
Washington, D. C., was completely 
demolished by a fire caused by a 
defective flue. Soon after logs had 
been kindled in the living-room fire- 
place on a chilly morning, the roof 
was smoking, and as chose in the house 
thought to organize a fire brigade, it 
was seen that the whole root was 
ablaze. The guests and servants 
barely had time to hurry outside be- 
fore Hames had swept their way over 
the entire structure. The house and 
its contents are a total loss. The 
guests took temporary refuge on the 
Bradley, yacht, which was moored near 
the house at Upper Wellesley Island, 
ten miles from Alexandria Bay. 


’92P.&S., '14Hon.—Aristides Agra- 
monte, Professor of Bacteriology and 
Experimental Pathology in the ua 
versity of Havana, Cuba, has been a 
pointed a member of the Cuban Cab- 
inet, in the capacity of Secretary of 
Public Health and Charities. 

93,°95L—On July 19, at Syracuse, 
N. Y., Middleton S. Borland and Mrs. 
Margaret Marie Dignum were mar- 
ried. Borland is a member of the law 
firm, Middlebrook and Borland, at 7 
Dey Street, New York City. 


’93,"99Ph.D.—Henry E. Crampton, 
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Professor of Zoology, and Mers. 
Crampton, have announced the mar- 
riage of their daughter Helen, to 
Robert Sterling Rogers on July 26, 
in Hong Kong, China. 


93 L—At the convention of the 
American Bar Association held in 
August in San Francisco, Charles 
Thaddeus Terry, former Professor of 
Law, precipitated the first extended 
debate of the Conference of Commis- 
sioners of Uniform State Laws, by 
submitting a report of the Speciał 
Committee on Tribunal to Settle In- 
dustrial Disputes. On the theory that 
it is just as necessary that disputes 
between employer and employee be 
settled in some judicial tribunal, as it 
is that the disputes of other citizens 
be so adjudicated, Terry advocated the 
establishment of tribunals for the set- 
tlements of such disagreements in 
matters involving food, clothing, fuel 
and other items closest to the public 
interest. After a three-hour debate, a 
final vote showed the conference, 26 
states to 5, in favor of the resolution, 
and a uniform law will be drafted and, 
upon approval, submitted to the legis- 
latures of the states for adoption. 


°95,°971.-— Frederick Morse Cutler, 
who received the degree of Ph.D. 
from Clark University last June, has 
become Professor of History and 
Social Science in the University of 
Porto Rico. His address is Rio Pied- 
ras, Porto Rico. 


96, Edwin A. Baylis, whose 
law offices are at 115 Broadway, New 
York City, returned on August 1 from 
a six weeks’ golfing trip in England 
and Scotland. 
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’96S—Robert K. Painter is a partner 
of the tirm of Painter, Stewart, and 
Schenck, recently formed at Auburn, 
Calitornia, for the practice of mining, 
civil and hydro-electric engineering. 


"96S—\V. N. Ryerson, formerly of 
1517 East Superior Street, Duluth, 
Alinna is now hving in Philadelphia, 


Pa. His business address in that city 
is care of Day and Zimmerman, Inc., 
611 Chestnut Street. 


’971.—The marriage of Frederick 


Dwight and Mrs. Mary E. D. Monod 
took place on August 5 in St. Bar- 
tholomew’s Church, New York City. 


Dwight is a lawyer, with ottices at 31 
Nassau Street, New York City, and 
betore his marriage had been living at 
the University Club. Among other of 
his club memberships are the Grolier, 
Society of Colonial Wars. Down 
Town, and the St. Nicholas Society. 

’98S—Juhan A. Benjamin is a Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel in the cavalry, U.S. A., 
and is stationed at Fort Bliss, Texas. 

99,07 lon.—tlugh Bireckhead, of 18 
West Read Strect, amare. Md., 
has returned home after a summer in 
Europe. 

99 P.&S.—-Haven Emerson, lecturer 
in THivgiene and Preventive Medicine 
at P. & S. was in charge of a six 
weeks’ course held during the sum- 
mer at the San Francisco State 
Teachers’ College. 


’99—\V alter G. Kellogg, of Ogdens- 
bury, N. Y. lawyer and member of 
the State Board of Regents, is in New 
York City, engaging in special legal 
work jor the General Electric Com- 
pany. His connection with this Com- 
pany will be for a limited period only, 
and he plans to return to Ogdensburg 
in the spring. During the war Kellogg 
served on the staff of the Judge Ad- 
vocate General ef the army, receiving 
the commission of Major. l 


99-—-Creorge Matthew and Miss 
Lucille Anne Dressler of Ay York 
City were married on July 25, at St. 
John’s, New Brunswick. 

’02— Bruce Melean Falconer and 
Miss Cora Angeline Stecle were mar- 
ried on September 7, at Gloria Lawn, 
Quaker Ridge, Mamaroneck, N. Y., 
the home of the bride's brother. 
Falconer, who is alderman represent- 
ing the Fifteenth Aldermanic District, 
New York City, is a member of the 
Standing Committee of the College 
Association. 

'02— Virginia, younger daughter of 
Stanley K. Wilson, played the part of 
Louison, in Mr. and Mrs. Coburn's 
revival of Moheres “Imaginary In- 


valid,” at the University during the 
week of July 25. Wilson and his 
family live at 143 West 80th Street, 


New York City. 

"C61.—Wilham C. Adams, member 
of the Massachusetts Fish and Game 
Commission, is the new president of 
the International Association of Fish, 
Game and Conservation Commission- 
ers. Since boyhood, Adams has been 
an ardent fisherman and hunter, act- 
ively interested in methods of conser- 
vation. In 1910 he became legislative 
counsel of the Massachusetts Gunners 
Association, and assisted in drawing 
up many bills relating to fisheries and 
game, which have become laws in the 
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Perhaps It’s in Your Library, or 
Maybe Your Garret! 


The News will soon be able to 
print a complete story about the new 
organization of Earl Hall, and the 
plans for the coming year. The 
Editors also hope to have some pic- 
tures showing the recent interior 
decorations. Alumni coming back to 
the Campus will hardly recognize the 
building in her new trimmings. Come 
up and have a look; and meet the 
new director, Herbert B. Howe, in 


charge of Earl Hall activities. 
The one need to bring the decora- 
tions up to the mark is a few more 


athletic team pictures. Will vou look 
in your archives, Mr. Alumnus, and 
see if you cannot dig up one or two 
pictures of this or that “famous” 
team in your day, and send it over 
to Director Howe to be brushed up, 
framed and hung on the walls of 
Karl Hall along with the other nota- 
bles in Columbia's athletic history? 


THe EDITORS. 


state. Adams lives at 43 Clyde Street, 
Newtonville, Mass. 

O6 P.&S.— E. Frederick Lebwith and 
Miss Blanche Harding of Des Moines, 
Iowa, were married on July 31. Leb- 
with has been practicing medicine in 
New York City for several years, with 
otħces at 161 East 79th Street. 

07 —A new addition to the ranks ot 
future Columbia men is Paul C. 
Holter, Jr., who made his appearance 
on August 18, at the home of Paul C. 
and Mrs. Holter. The latter is the 
sister of Edward HL. Koenig, "13S, and 
Herbert Koenig, °20. Hlolter is per- 
sonnel director of the Chase National 
Bank, New York City. 


’08,11 P.&S.—Clarence O. Cheney, 


formerly connected with the Man- 
hattan State Hospital on Ward’s 
Island, N. Y¥., has been appointed 


assistant superintendent of the Utica 
State Hospital, to be in charge ot the 
Marcy Division, Marev, N. Y. Cheney 
assumed his duties early in September, 
and until a dwelling is erected for him 
in Marcy, is living in Utica. 
’08,11L—Victor Willard Cutting 
and his partner, Walter B. Hall, have 
removed their offices to the Cunard 
Building, 25 Broadway, New York 
City, where they will continue in the 
general practice of law, specializing 
in admiralty matters. 
’09,131..—George Brokaw Compton 
is a member of the Board of Govern- 
ors of the New York Civitan Club, 
which held its tirst luncheon meeting 
at the Hotel Astor on July © Ward 
Melville, ‘09, is one of the founders, 
and E. Stagg Whitin, (04,510 Ph.D., is 
another Governor ot the Club. 


098/11 Ph.D.—D. V. Steinman is in 
practice as consulting engineer at 25 
Church Street, New York City. He 
has recently been retained to prepare 
the design for a suspension bridge at 
Florianopolis, Brazil which is to be 
the longest span in South America. 
Steinman is also associate engineer on 
the design of the Detroit-\Windsor 
Bridge, the longest span in the world. 


September 29, 1922 


10—Rev. Henry V. B. Darlington 
and Mrs. Darlington, of 2 West 72 
Street, New York City, announce the 
birth of a son on July 11. Darlington 
is rector of the Church of the lleav- 
enly Rest. at [Fifth Avenue and 
44th Street. 


10,°121.—Howard QOsterhout has 
been appointed Assistant United 
States Attorney for the Eastern Dis- 
trict of New York, with his otfice at 
211 Post Office Building, Brooklyn. 
His appointment dated from August 1. 
Osterhout is also continuing his own 
practice, however, im the Denton 
Building at Mineola, Long Island. 


’11—Carl B. Eimer has been re- 
elected secretary of the Long Island 
Real Estate Board, and is a member 
of the editorial staff of Building Age, 
as real estate advisor. He has also 
been elected to membership in the 
American Bar Association. 

’'12—FIbridge Colby, formerly on 
the teaching staff at Columbia and the 
University of Minnesota, and now a 
Captain of Infantry in the regular 
army, has just published a little book 
entitled “Education and the Army" 
(Boston: Palmer), in two chapters of 
which he launches forth into vigorous 
and pertinent attacks on the ideal of 
academic freedom as practiced in the 
civilian colleges. 


712,715 Ph.1).—Clarence A. Manning, 
instructor in Slavonic Languages at 
Columbia, spent the summer in Po- 
land. Czecho-Slovakia. Bulgaria, and 
Denmark. 


’'12F.A.—A midsummer wedding in 
Southampton, Leng Island, took place 
on July 22, when Elenry M. Polhemus 
and Miss Lisa Stillman, daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. Joseph F. Stillman, 
were married m St. Andrew's Dune 
Church. A reception and = breaktast 
were held at the Meadow Club. Pol- 
hemus and his bride will reside at 56 
East &/th Street, New York City. 

"131.—Richard Fondiller has formed 
a partnership with Joseph H. Wood- 
ward, under the firm name of Wood- 
ward and  Fondiller, as consulting 
actuaries and consultants in insurance 
Management, accounting and law. 
Their othees are located in the Mutual 
Life Building, 43 Cedar Street, New 
York City. Until recently, Fondiller 
was Superintendent of Group Insur- 
ance Accounts of the I-quitable Life 
Assurance Society. 
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*54—- Marvin Richardson Vincent, 


who died on August 18 at his home 
in Forest Hills, Long Island, served 
as a Trustee of the University for 
twenty-four years prior to 1913, when 


he resigned on account of ill health. © 


Ile was graduated in 1854, and re- 
ceived the degree of D.D., from Union 
College in 1865. He was conspicuous 
as a scholar and teacher, first as a 
teacher of classics in the Columbia 
College Grammar School, later as Pro- 
fessor of the Latin language and Lit- 
erature at Troy University, and finally 
as Professor of Sacred Literature in 
Union Theological Seminary. He was 
the author of the Latin inscription in 
South Court which commemorates 
the services of Charles F. McKim as 
the architect who planned the Uni- 
versity buildings. As a trustee he 
took an active interest in the affairs 
of the University and served on nu- 
merous committees. J. B. P.°77: 


671. — James Sandford Greves 
(Hamilton, ’61 A.B.), veteran of the 
Civil War and for over sixty years a 
member of the New York Bar Asso- 
ciation, on August 20, at his residence, 
71 West Eighty-fifth Street. Age 84 
year. Greves enlisted in the Union 
Army at the beginning of the Civil 
War and served with the Second Mis- 
souri Cavalry. He was discharged as 
a paymaster in 1864, and took up the 
study of law at Columbia. From his 
graduation to the time of his death, 
he practiced law in New York City. 
His offices were at 149 Broadway. 
Greves was a member of Lafayette 
Post No. 180, G. A. R., of the Cen- 
tury Club, and the Delta Upsilon and 
Phi Beta Kappa fraternities. 


°73P.&S.—Edward John Berming- 
ham (N. Y. U. ’78Hon.), on July 15, 
of diabetes and heart disease. Age 
69 years. Bermingham was founder 
and superintendent of the N. Y. 
Throat, Nose and Lung Hospital, and 
a former president of the New York 
Academy of Medicine and the Society 
of Medical Jurisprudence. He lived 
at 231 East 57th Street, New York 
City. 

"74P.&S.—Charles Washington 
Bray, of 188 State Street, Portland, 
Me., on June 22, from heart disease. 
Age 71. Bray was connected with the 
Maine Eye and Ear Infirmary and the 
St. Barnabas Hospital of Portland. 


"75P.&S.—Jacob Irving Roe, of 317 
South River Street, Wilkes-Barre, Pa., 
on July 2, of bronchial pneumonia. 
Age 67 years. Roe had been presi- 
dent of the Luzerne County (Pa.) 
Medical Society and was on the staff 
of the Wilkes-Barre Hospital. 

°77L.—John Rhinelander Dillon, on 
August 10, at his home in Lawrence, 
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Long Island, after a long illness. 
Age 88 years. For many years Dillon 
‘was a member of the New York Stock 
Exchange, in the firm of Shoemaker 
and Dillon. He retired at Mr. Shoe- 
maker's death, twenty-five years ago. 
He was a member of the New York 
Athletic Club. 

’781L.—James Ingersoll Cooper 
(Amherst, ’75A.B.), on August 13, at 
the home of his sister in New Lon- 
don, Conn. Age 72 years. Cooper 
was a native of Calais, Me.. and for 
many years lived in Amherst, Mass., 
where he practiced law. 

’82L.— Julius Hubbell Seymour 
(Williams, ’79A.B.), on July 11, at 
his home in Stamford, Conn. Age 67 
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years. Seymour graduated cum laude 
from the Law School, and the same 
year was admitted to the bar, having 
studied with the old New York firm 
of Man and Parsons. During a long 
legal career he had charge of many 
trusts and estates and conducted 
many important litigations. For many 
years he was trustee and attorney 
for the Hahnemann Hospital, and it 
was mainly through his eftorts that 
the hospital secured the city’s rever- 
sionary interest in its property at 
67th Street and Park Avenue, New 
York City, an interest worth over 
$1,000,000. 

Seymour at one time was prominent 
in New York politics. He was presi- 


September 29, 1922 


dent of the West Side Republican 
Club, and in 1902 was elected to the 
New York Legislature from the Nine- 
teenth Assembly District. 

He was devoted to outdoor sports, 
being president of the New York 
Anglers’ Club, a member of the 
Vermont Fish and Game League and 
others. He was a member of the 
Alpha Delta Phi Club. 

’87LH.D., ’91LL.D.,Hon.—Merrill 
Edward Gates, of Washington, D. 
C., on August 11, in Littleton, N. H. 
Age 74 years. Gates was formerly 
president of Rutgers and Amherst 
Colleges, and was a member of the 
United States Board of Indian Com- 
missioners. 
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transaction of business at a distance. 


Full information may be obtained, by those desir- 


ing to insert cards, from the Managing Edetor, CoLumBIA ALUMNI News, New York 


CONSTRUCTION 


New York City 
JOHN LAIMBEER, Jr., ’83 


GenzgraL BUILDING CONSTRUCTION 
AND ALTERATIONS 


103 Park Avenue 


Room 617 Telephone 1309 Murray Hill 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS 


New York City 
J. PARKE CHANNING, ’83 Mines 


CONSULTING ENGINEER 
%1 Broadway Telephone Bowling Green 7340 


New York City 


JAROS & BAUM 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
Power Plants, Heating and Ventilation 
Refrigeration, Plumbing 
116 West 39th Street Telephone Greeley 5395 


Alfred L. Jaros, JE» "11S 
Albert L. Baum, "09, °11S 


Muskogee, Oklahoma 
EDWIN LUDLOW, ’79 Mines 
CONSULTING MINING ENGINEER 
Coal and Coke 
3515, North 13th Street 


New York City 


DANIEL E. MORAN, '84Mines 


MORAN, MAURICE & PROCTOR 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS 


Vanderbilt 9538 
1420 Grand Central Terminal 


New York City 


UnDUSTRIAL Power PLANTS Fue. Economy 
DAVID MOFFAT MYERS, M.E., 1901 
Griggs and Myers 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
347 Fifth Avenue 
Reports, Investigations, Complete Design and 
Specifications, Alterations for the Production of 


Fuel Economy, Heating, Ventilation, Refrigera- 
tion. 


New York City 


D. B. STEINMAN, ’09C.E., ’11Ph.D. 
CONSULTING ENGINEER 


Design and Construction of Bridges and Other 
Structures. Reports. Advisory Service. 


25 Church Street. Telephone Rector 9097 


CONTRACTING ENGINEERS 


Los Angeles, Cal. E. B. Latham, ’09 E.M. 
President 


LATHAM PROSPECTING 
DRILLING CO. 


EXPLORATIONS 
PETROLEUM GEOLOGISTS AND 
ENGINEERS 
Prospect drilling with specially designed equip- 
ment in any part of the world. - 

602 North Main Street Telephone Main 6969 


New York City 


ALLEN N. SPOONER & SON, Ine. 


SONTRACTING ENGINEERS 


River and Harbor Construction—Piers, Bulk- 
heads, Foundations and Caissons—Subaque- 
ous Pipe and Cable Laying—Marine Divers 


Pier 11, North River Telephone Rector 1331 


INVESTIGATIONS 


New York City 
FRANCIS W. COLLINS, ’05 E.M. 


INDUSTRIAL AND PUBLIC UTILITY INVESTIGATIONS 
50 Church Street 


INSURANCE 


New York City 
WARD R. CLARK, ’16 
LIFE INSURANCE 


Rector 4883 135 Broadway 


New York City 


C. H. ELLARD, ’97 
INSURANCE 


Specializes in Life Insurance 
Also Accident, Heaith, Fire, Liability, Contracts 
The Best Policies 


Barclay 7970 217 Broadway 


H William MacRossie, ’11 
New York City Allan MacRoasie, Jr., °1¢4 


MacRossire & MacRossm 
INSURANCE BROKERS 
SURETY BONDS 
68 William Street Telephone 637 Joka 


LAWYERS 


Phoenix, Arizona 


HAROLD BAXTER, '06E.M, ’14LL.B, 


ATTORNEY-AT-LAW 
203-204 Fleming Building 


Specializing in Engineering Matters, 
MINING AND IRRIGATION LAW 


San Francisco, Cal. 


HENRY EICKHOFF, ’75 L. 


ATTORNEY AND COUNSELOR AT LAW 


604 MILLS BUILDING 


New York City 
WALLACE WHITE, ’73 715 M.B. 


COUNSELOR-AT-LAW 


UNITED STATES AND FOREIGN PATENTS 
AND TRADE MARKS 


Woolworth Building 233 Broadway 


New York City 


ALBERT C. NOLTE, ’14 E. E. 


COUNSELOR-AT-LAW 
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MacDowell Composing His ‘Woodland Sketches” 


STLEINWAY 


THE INSTRUMENT OF THE IMMORTALS 


BLESSED are those wood- 
lands of New Hampshire 
| where Edward MacDowell 
met the wild rose; where his spirit 
discoursed with the departed Indian; 
where his soul “overflowed with 
tenderness and caprice.” Blessed, 


too, is the old Steinway in the log © 


cabin where he lived—for was it 


not the Voice which uttered first his 
fine romantic melodies? And is it 
not fitting that the Instrument of the 
Immortals should have been his in- 
strument—just as it was Richard 
Wagner’s and Franz Liszt’s three 
score years ago— just as it is 
Paderewski’s and Hofmann’s and 


Rachmaninoff’s today ? 
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ROSPECTS FOR AN 
EARLY START.—Regular 
fall meetings of the Directors 


Alumni Fund Committee have 
already been held, indicating 
that Alumni affairs are all 
ready to start out this year 
with no delay. With last year’s 
successes to look back upon, the coming festivities will 
gain by happy experience. The News is particularly 
gratified at the record of the Fund, and every oppor- 
tunity should be afforded the hard-working committee 
in its efforts to increase interest in this youngest, yet 
all important, Alumni project. At the last meeting of 
the Committee plans were discussed for enlisting the 
co-operation of the Alumni of the graduate schools. 
This will require a considerable amount of time, but 
the Alumni Fund is an undertaking of University 


Ea 


of the Federation and of the 


calibre, and its activities should include all departments. 
Contributors to the Fund last year were double the 
number of the year before; it seems pretty much to 
ask of any committee to continue an increase of this 
magnitude indefinitely, but we do not think it is an 
impossible task. Certainly it is worth a try, as it was 
only after a late start that last year’s record was made. 


Without attempting to rush the season we hope the 
Directors of the Federation will take steps immediately 
to get Alumni Day plans under way. Through a series 
of unfortunate conflicts: and circumstances this mid- 
winter celebration last year was not up to standard, 
and a considerable amount of work will be necessary to 
bring about a return to the enjoyable and popular pro- 
grams of the past. 


DEMOCRACY AND COLLEGE EDUCA- 
TION.—It is not surprising that President Hop- 
kins’ address at the opening of Dartmouth should have 
provoked widespread comment and attention. He 
raised the pivotal question as to just what and for 
just whom in America our overtaxed college facilities 
should be reserved. It is all very well to plead in 
vacuo that the colleges are meant for all. But there 
are increasing indications that our institutions of higher 


„learning are being and will continue to be swamped by 


more than they can possibly admit or care for. 


_ Those—and their number is growing—who feel that 
the only salvation for a democratic society is a trained 
and intelligent leadership, will welcome President Hop- 
kins’s frank statement. College education is too valu- 
able to be wasted on those who come to it as to a 
country club or a town house, or because they wish 
to postpone for four years entrance into their father’s 
business. The colleges should be the West Points and 
Annapolises of civilian life, training schools for the 
directive intelligences of our political and social life. It 
remains a difficult problem to find accurate ways of 
determining who are the fit. The psychological tests, 
the informed survey, of school técords, these are in- 
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struments which help to find those on whom education 
of collegiate grade may be fruitfully lavished. And it 
should be saved for those. And those who have 
watched closely incoming classes at Columbia these last 
ten years, feel that our Director of Admissions rec- 
ognizes this principle, and acts upon it. 


PRESENT: TREND IN ENGINEERING 
EDUCATION.—Apropos of the always interest- 
ing discussion over graduate work in the engineering 
schools, it is interesting to note that Columbia’s policy 
of making the professional work in the engineering 
schools of this grade was vindicated last spring. The 
tendency is undoubtedly to require more and more a 
broad foundation in the humanities and build upon this 
the professional work. Last May in Chicago there was 
held a conference of fourteen deans, directors and 
representatives of fourteen colleges and universities. 
After considerable discussion of present trends in engi- 
neering education the following action was taken: 

Resolved, That in order to meet the constantly enlarging 
responsibilities of the engineering profession we favor an 
advance in engineering education at this time that shall provide 
for five years of collegiate training for those engineering stu- 
dents whose aim is to be qualified to take positions among 


the creative leaders in the profession, and that such advance 
shall be made in accordance with the following plan: 


1. Remodel the present four-year engineering curriculums by 


substituting a substantial proportion of humanistic and funda-, 


mental subjects in place of an equivalent amount of advanced 
technical work. It is desirable that so far as possible the 


curriculums in the different branches of engineering shall be- 


sufficiently uniform to permit students to defer their final 


choice of a specialty at least to the end of the second year. 


2. Add a fifth year of advanced work, mostly or wholly 
technical and specialized to such an extent as desired. 


3. The first four years of work shall lead to a bachelor’s 
degree, and the fifth year to an advanced degree in engineering. 


LAST SATURDAY ON SOUTH FIELD.—As 
the Varsity football team trotted out on South Field 
last Saturday afternoon, there were very few people 
who realized what that particular squad means to Co- 
lumbia athletics. We can picture the graduate man- 
ager, offering up invocations off in a corner of the 
field somewhere, gritting his teeth and wishing his 
Thanksgiving Day dinner was safely tucked under his 
belt; the coaches, mindful of strengths and weaknesses 
of individuals and team play, impatient to prove or 
disprove their suspicions; the students, eager for the 
spectacle and the hair-raising enthusiasm which only 
swift charging backs and the thud of gridiron battle 
can engender; the Alumni, hoping for a season that 
will wake forgetfulness of disappointments of the past 
few years; the men themselves, full of fight and eager 
for the eight weeks’ battle to begin. 


The result of the game itself doesn’t matter so 
much. It was a good clean-cut victory, and we needed 
just that kind of a send-off to this season. We hope 
the men will continue the fight and drive, the students 
their enthusiasm, the coaches their wisdom, the Alumni 
their support—and the graduate manager his incanta- 
tions. 


YOUR ALUMNI NEWS.—A word about our- 
selves we hope will not be amiss. The Federation, 
left with a war deficit of no mean proportions, is just 
beginning to see daylight financially. It will in all 
probability be a year at the earliest, before all back 
liabilities will have been made to disappear. The News 
has been assisting in the liquidation of the war heritage 
by cutting down long-cherished plans and economizing 
wherever possible. As we have stated before, this has 
compelled us to include in our columns a heavier pro- 
portion of Alumni material than the News has ever 
carried, and it has been proved conclusively that the 
Alumni welcome it. There are many improvements 
that can be made, however, even in continuing this 
policy. The Editors are fully aware of them and are 
diligently planning for the time when more can be 
made of the official Alumni Spokesman. The chief 


said that all the readers of the News can give is to send 


to the News just as much material about Columbia 
men or Columbia affairs as they possibly can. 


THUMB-NAIL SKETCHES.—The emblem of 
the Philolexian Society is shown in this week’s initial 
letter. This is the oldest society in the University and 
one of the oldest in the country. In the years follow- 
ing the Revolution there was a Society for Progress 
in Letters. This became extinct in 1795. In 1802 the 
Philolexian was organized and in 1806 the Peitholo- 
gian. The latter survived until 1894, while the former 
still flourishes vigorously. In early days, before ath- 
letics and fraternities were developed, these societies 
were Important centers of student life. “Philo” has 
passed through a period as a debating society and is 
now actively interested in early English drama and 
produces an Elizabethan play each year. It is inter- 
esting to note that the colors of the two early societies 
were respectively white and blue, and this may be the 
origin of our college colors. 


Frederick Coykendall, ’95, 97S, was elected a per- 
manent Trustee of the University at the regular Octo- 
ber meeting of the Board. It is unnecessary, but a 
most pleasant duty of the News to wish him well as 
he enters upon a continuation of his most valuable 
service to Columbia. 
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The Divine Right of Humane Ability 


Address by Franklin H. Giddings, Professor of Sociology and the History of Civilization, 
Delivered at the Opening Exercises of the University on 


Our English noun “ability” has two 
meanings, which the Romans expressed 
by different words. It means power, the 
Latin potentia, crude strength or might. 
It means also intellectual adequacy, the 
insight and understanding which dis- 
cover, invent, plan and direct, the Latin 
facultas. Mere power, reacting upon 
human life may be beneficent, but is 
quite as likely to be harmful, and too 
often it has been diabolical. Faculty may 
devote itself to evil doings, but usually 
it does not. Normally it is a benign, a 
humane ability. 

Humane ability is forthgoing and 
forceful, but not predatory. It does not 
devastate the world with wars of con- 
quest. It is not Napoleonic. It is not 
tyrannical, in great matters or in small, 
imposing its will in sheer wantonness of 
self-assertion upon fellow beings whose 
only offense has been to live, harmlessly, 
in their own way. It does not exploit 
by enslaving, or by taking ruthless ad- 
vantage of necessity. Yet it is not negli- 
gent, endangering life or health by indif- 
ference. Intellectual always, it is not 
merely contemplative. It finds work to 
do. It produces. Interrogating nature, 
and instructed by her, it has mastered 
the fruitful earth, the sea and the air. 
It has created art and letters. It has 
made life desirable, to such as walk in 
wisdom’s ways. 

To the childish thought of primitive 
man exceptional ability like other things 
unusual or otherwise mysterious (or, to 
use Professor Shotwell’s word “un-under- 
stood?) was supernatural. It was un- 
canny and probably dangerous, but fasci- 


nating. It could bless or curse, save or 
destroy. Demoniac or divine, it was ven- 
erated. Its way was not obstructed; its 


will was obeyed. 

Here was the source of that deference 
to prowess, bravery, fortitude, sagacity 
and knowledge which clothed the chief- 
tain, the judge and the medicine man with 
authority. So clothed and venerated 
ability became, in early civilization, the 
divinity of kings, a real presence of the 
supernatural dwelling in them. It was 
not until millenniums later, when virtue 
had gone out of it, that the deity of 
royalty shrank into the mere divine right 
of kings to rule. Jacques Benigne 
Bossuet, Bishop of Meaux, was the last 
ecclesiastic of distinction to reassert the 
older view. As late as the seventeenth 
century he wrote, that we “see the image 
of God in the King,” and declared that 
royal majesty is “sacred.” 

The incident may serve to remind us 
that primitive attitudes of mind and 
primitive ideas do not, as a rule, expire 
and actually disappear forever out of 
human life. It 1s only their origins and 
their earlier significance that are for- 
gotten. Not only do they now and then 
reappear as anachronisms in the utter- 
ances of men of high intelligence but 
also, and this is of greater importance, they 
survive, more or less obfuscated, in the 
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thinking of the multitude. One may sus- 
pect that we have in this fact the ex- 
planation, or a part of the explanation 
of the glory that yet hallows Napoleonic 
careers, and of the popular approval or 
condoning of wars of aggression. They 
are manifestations of power, terrible, un- 
understood, asking no consent of the gov- 
erned, and not to be opposed. It has not 
been rationalism that has driven twentieth 
century men to set up wooden images of 
their Hindenburgs. 


Nor can such primitive ideas and atti- 
tudes be disposed of by repression or 
avoidance. Repressed unduly or evaded, 
they become, in the language of psycho- 
analysis, a “complex,” the “rationalized” 
name for which is “pacifism.” The 
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pacifist professes to see no moral dis- 
tinction between aggressive and defensive 
war, or, at least, until war is under way. 
Then, indeed, it now and again happens 
that he identifies the greater malefactor, 
and proves that he does by finding ex- 
cuses for him. In particular he then 
decries victory by defenders, denying, or 
not caring that the alternative is victory 
by aggressors. In the name of self-de- 
termination he denounces governments set 
up by victors over vanquished aggressors, 
forgetting, if he ever understood, that 
aggressors by their aggression have for- 
feited their right of self-determination, 
and that victors over aggressors have in- 
curred responsibility to establish order 
and peace. That the pacifist 1s con- 
scientious, and that his odd mentality ts 
a product of repression and evasion be- 
comes believable when we remember that 
to primitive thought the homicidal maniac 


was a demoniac, a demon to be ven- 
erated, although feared, and that aggres- 
sors were, in general, held to be more 
full of “mana” (supernatural pep) than 
mere defenders. What could be more 
natural then (if the Freudians are not 
crazy) than that repressed Neros and 
Napoleons should feel more compassion 
for apprehended malefactors than for 
their victims, and that those who evade 
rather than fight should be more afraid 
of the ill will of aggressors than of the 
scorn of defenders? Therefore, what 
could be more likely, or more suitable, 
than that the repressed and the evading, 
consorting in love, should religiously be- 
lieve that assaulted peoples, instead of 
defending themselves, should live non- 
resistingly in that station to which it 
pleases a superdiabolical aggressor to call 
them? 

May we carry this partial, but pos- 
sibly clarifying, explanation of modern 
irrationalities one stage further? Does it 
reveal the caverns of the mind from 
which our democratic deviltries emerge? 
Does it help us to understand our willing- 
ness to let majorities rule tyrannously ? 
Does it show us why and how consent of 
the governed may be held to authorize and 
to justify government by mattoids and 
diaboliticians, by Marats and Robespierres, 
by Lenins and by Trotskys? 


Our political shibboleths make answer. 
It was the voice of the people that cried, 
“Crucify,” reviling Him whom Pilate 
would have released; and yet, with sound 
and fury we proclaim, “Vox popult, vox 
Dei!” By and with the consent of the 
governed, governments have enacted slav- 
ery and polygamy: they have confiscated 
property; they have enforced their de- 
crees by search and arrest without a war- 
rant, and by midnight executions; and 
yet, ignoring the crucial questions, “‘Con- 
sent to what?” “Consent to whom?” we 
preach the dogma that from consent in se, 
as from a sacred source, just powers of 
government derive. 


From speculation and surmise a few 
certainties stand forth, distinctly. They 
are these, namely: 

(1) From the beginning of history 
until now, the human multitudes have 
bowed before ability, of one or another 
kind. 


(2) Throughout history human multi- 
tudes have consented to be governed by 
ability, and there has been no govern- 
ment, anywhere or at any time, of despot 
or of demagogue, of absolute king or of 
responsible ministry, that has not rested 
on a measure of consent. Vanquished 
peoples have not been true exceptions. Men 
have been known to die rather than sur- 
render. Nor is our democratic device, 
called the initiative, an exception to the 
folkway of resort to ability, for there is 
no such thing as initiative by the multi- 
tude. Popular initiative is merely the 
right of anybody to-initiate who can, and 
he/ who ‘can. and does, is an outstanding 
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personality, humble perhaps, but none the 
less exceptional. 

(3) According to the character of the 
ability venerated—according as it is hu- 
mane faculty, or ruthless power—vo.r 
populi is the voice of God or the voice 
of Beelzebub. 

(4) The character of the governments, 
to which men consent, corresponds to the 
character of the ability before which they 
bow. 

These four certainties are the postu- 
lates of any political theory that can 
withstand scrutiny. They are the foun- 
dations of political science. Lunatics 
and professional liars deny them, but that 
does not greatly matter. What does mat- 
ter is, that men of sense, when unedu- 
cated or badly educated, too often are 
ignorant of them, or, when immersed in 
private affairs, cease to think about them. 

These laches matter seriously now. The 
world is passing through a crisis in 
which civilization itself, perhaps, is 
threatened. The voices of warning and 
of counsel are many, but conflicting and 
distracting. Among them all we hear no 
clear, convincing admonition to turn 
from idols of the market and the cave, 
and to bestow our veneration upon en- 
lightened and morally responsible, ability. 

Confusion has been worse confounded 
by calamity, but other causes also have 
contributed to it. In ceasing to think of 
ability as supernatural we have lost some 
‘dread of malefic power and some respect 
for faculty. We have become unmind- 
ful of the deep significance of the fact, 
that the origins of ability of every kind 
and degree are antecedent to politics and 
independent of them. We shall not re- 
cover courage and face the future again 
with faith until again we feel with con- 
viction and acknowledge, that humane 
ability, while not divine in a theological 
meaning of the word, is supremely ex- 
cellent, and that competence and moral 
authority inhere in it to dominate, not by 
physical force, indeed, but by force of 
mind and character. We shall not compre- 
hend the possibilities of government, nor 
understand its weaknesses and limitations, 
while we are content to repeat the pious 
dictum that governments derive their just 
powers from the consent of the governed, 
and stop there. In its incompleteness the 
dictum is meaningless, and if we read 
meaning into it ignorantly, we may make 
it both false and iniquitous. Governments 
derive their powers and the quality of 
their authority as just or unjust from 
the ability which the governed consent 
to be governed by, and from the extent 
and quality of consent, as more or less 
complete and free. Ability and consent 
are the balanced forces of political order. 
If ability fails, chaos returns. If con- 
sent is not sincere and free, tyranny 
reigns. 

For more rigorous thinking on these 
problems than we have been getting and 
tolerating the universities and the men 
and women who have gone forth from 
them, have long been pleading. They 
have no higher duty than to persist in 
their appeal, nor any more peculiarly their 
own. Throughout the centuries, since 
the beginning of medical teaching at 
Salerno they have fostered research. 
Since Abelard they have been faithful to 
learning. Since Erasmus they have en- 
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lightened, not scholars only but also popu- 
lations. Priceless as these gifts to in- 
tellect have been, their worth has not 
transcended the value of a service which, 
by example as by precept, universities 
have rendered to the state. They have 
sought out and discovered, nurtured and 
sustained, tested and appraised, humane 
ability. They have authorized it to teach; 
they have given it opportunity to explore 
and find in the realm of fact; they have 
sent it into the world of affairs equipped 
with knowledge. More loyally than any 
other institution, they have adhered in 
principle and in practice to nature’s re- 
morseless test of competition, dismissing 
those that could not meet requirements, 
certifying those that could. and paying 
honor to those that have surpassed. 
Recently the universities and the col- 
leges and the entire class of educated men 
and women, have been made aware of the 
difficulty and the excecding delicacy of a 
task which they must undertake now, and 


must achieve, if the political experiment . 


of government for and by the people is 
not to fail. It appears that the ratio of 
great ability to mere normal adequacy 1s 
sinaller than we had thought, and that the 
ratio of normal adequacy to incompe- 
tence is discouragingly, perhaps alarm- 
ingly, low. Intelligence tests will be 
improved, and revised measurements may 
cut down the percentage of morons, but 
they will not eliminate the moron ele- 
ment, or show it to be less than a plurality 
of our population. The dreadful fact 
will stand, unescap&le, that millions of 
our voting citizens are unable, and never 
will be able, to put away childish things 
and think as men. 

Happily, it is probable that not all per- 
sons of sub-normal mentality are of sub- 
normal character. We have no proof that 
a majority of morons are not normally 
honest and well-meaning. This is some- 
thing to build on. Happily, also the 
childish minds that can never be taught 
to think can nevertheless be taught to 
believe what is true instead of what is 
false and, in most situations to act upon 
beliefs that experience warrants and ad- 
vancing knowledge verifies. 

It is this circumstance, however, which 
makes the task of maintaining the ascen- 
dancy of humane ability no proper work 
for the indiscreet. We do not all be- 
lieve alike about everything, and the more 
we differ the more tenaciously we hold 
by our own convictions, and the more 
likely we are to fight for them. If, there- 
fore, we must abandon the idea that 
moron pupils can be taught to think, and 
must undertake to teach them beliefs, 
what beliefs are we to teach? 

The selection can be made if we go 
about it with common sense and are not 
too easily appalled. Diverse as our he- 
liefs in general are, there are certain fun- 
damental ones in which we agree, and 
these, it happens, are the foundations of 
our polity, of our moral order, and of 
our physical well-being. Catholic and 
Protestant, Christian and Jew, an over- 
whelming majority of us believe in law 
and in property; in honorable dealing 
and in compassion; in decency and refine- 
ment. In all probability a majority of us 
believe m sanitation and preventive 
medicine, and in untrammeled = scientific 
rescarch. If to these we may add belief 
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that humane ability should be respected 
and trusted, and that mankind, sincere at 
heart and not by nature depraved, is, on 
the whole, disposed to respect and to trust 
it, we have substantial ground on which 
to proceed. 

If faculty should govern and incapacity 
be governed, must we in good logic re- 
pudiate democracy ? 

It depends upon what we mean by 
democracy. If democracy is an equality 
of rights, it gives ability fair field and 
opportunity to prove itself, while to every 
citizen it gives right to express his choice 
and to have his vote counted. It judges 
all men by their deeds and rewards them 
according to their performance. It makes 
governments responsible and holds them 
to accountability. This was the democ- 
racy of our fathers, as it was of Athens 
in her better days. Wisdom and justice 
created it; we cherish and defend it. But 
if democracy is an affirmation that men 
are born equal as persons, or by nurture 
and education, or other means, can be 
made equal, intelligence has no choice but 
to repudiate it. In the universe known 
to man an equality of persons does not 
anywhere exist. 

Quixotic democracy is annoying to rea- 
son, but otherwise innocuous. There is a 
sinister democracy which proclaims its in- 
tention to create equality of estate. It 
will have no equality of rights while 
rights of private property are recog- 
nized. Until communism is established, 
it says, the proletariat must dictate. To 
this democracy the democracy of equal 
rights, no less than sane reason, is op- 
posed. Proletarianism is sinister because, 
unlike the democracy of personal equality, 
it is not purely visionary. It is a bane- 
ful power; it can loot and assassinate. 
And that is not the worst of it. It 
might make communism work, as it works 
in the hive of bees where the dictator- 
ship of the proletariat is 100 per cent. 
successful and the toiling masses, with- 
out known exception, are degenerates. A 
human world of communistic morons is 
conceivable, and it might have one moral 
excellence. It might be a world at peace, 
a world in which the sword could be 
beaten into the plowshare, because there 
would be nothing there to defend but 
fodder; a world in which the lion might 
lie down with the sheep or other cud- 
E beast, officially registered as a 
ion. 


Loubat Prizes for Antiquarian 
Research 

The announcement has been made that 
Columbia will make two awards, of 
$1,000 and $400, for the best works pub- 
lished in the English language, here or 
abroad, during the last five vears, on the 
history, geography, archacology, ethnol- 
ogy, philology or numismatics of North 
America. These awards are to be 
known as the Loubat prizes, in recog- 
nition of their donor, Joseph F. Loubat. 

Wiliam Milligan Sloane, ’68, ’87 
Hon. Seth Low, professor of history, 
will serve as chairman of this year’s 
jury of-award, 
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Prominent Clergymen to Preach at 
University A 

The Right Reverend Thomas F. Gailor, 

’91Hon., and Captain Clayton’ E. Wheat, 

Chaplain of the United States Military 

Academy, are among the prominent 


preachers who will occupy the pulpit 
during the fall at the vesper services in 


St. Paul’s Chapel, held at 4 p. m. on 
Sunday afternoons throughout the aca- 
demic year. The music at these services 
will be under the direction of Walter 
Henry Hall, Professor of Church and 
Choral Music. The sermon at the first 
of the year’s services, on last Sunday, 
was delivered by the Reverend Hugh 
Black, D.D., of Union Theological Sem- 
inary. 

The list of preachers for the remainder 
of the fall includes: October 8, the Rev- 
erend Raymond C. Knox, ’03, Chaplain 
of the University; October 15, the Right 
Reverend Thomas F. Gailor, ’91Hon., 
President of the Executive Council, 
Protestant Episcopal Church; October 
22, the Reverend George E. Quaile, 
L.H.D., Head Master of Salisbury 
School; October 29, the Reverend New- 
ell Dwight Hillis, D.D., Plymouth 
Church, Brooklyn; November 5, Chap- 
lain Clayton E. Wheat, U. S. Military 
Academy; November 12, Chaplain Knox; 
November 19, the Reverend Bernard Id- 
dings Bell, D.D., President of St. Ste- 
phen’s College; November 26, the Rev- 
erend Henry Van Dyke, D.D., Princeton 
University; December 3, the Reverend 
Albert Parker Fitch, D.D., Amherst 
College; December 10, the Reverend 
William J. Dawson, D.D., First Presby- 
terian Church, Newark, New Jersey; 
December 17, Chaplain Knox. 


Notables on Institute Prog ram 


On Tuesday, October 17, President 
Butler will deliver the opening lecture 
on this year’s program of the Institute 
of Arts and Sciences, the University’s 
non-academic division. His topic will 
be announced later. Many leadmg edu- 
cators, musicians, artists, writers and 
civic leaders are among the speakers 
for 1922-23. The field comprises liter- 
ature and the drama, music, science and 
travel; art, architecture, and household 
arts; and current history and gencral 
lectures. 

Professor William Lyon Phelps, of 
Yale, is among those who will lecture 
on literature and drama. His topic will 
be “Contemporary Books Worth Read- 
ing.” Other lecturers in this group in- 
clude Professor John Erskine, ’00, '03 
Ph. D.; Professor Richard Burton, of 
Minnesota; Professor Algernon Tassin, 
Tony Sarg, Professor Frank A. Patter- 
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son, and Elizabeth A. Drew, of Girton 
College, Cambridge. Dramatic readings 
will be given by Arthur Fisher, Maud 
Scheerer, Henry L. Southwick, Blanche 
Townsend, Katherine Tift Jones, and 


others. Professor Franklin H. Gid- 
dings, Samuel McCune Lindsay and 
Professor William Starr Myers, of 


Princeton, are among the speakers on 
general topics and current history. 
Among the musicians who will take 
part in the Institute’s musical program 
will be Giovanni Martino, basso of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company, and Mr. 
Dmitry Dobkin, formerly of the Im- 
perial Opera in Petrograd. Professor 
Joseph Jastrow, of Wisconsin, leads the 
lecturers on science and travel. In a 
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series of lectures, Professor Harry L. 
Hollingworth will speak on “Judging 
Human Character,” and Professor 
Henry E. Crampton will give a series 
on “Foundations of Organic Evolution.” 

Last year the Institute of Arts and 
Sciences had a total registration of 
99,474, and a membership enrollment of 
2,450. Beginning in 1913 with a mem- 
bership of 1,248, the Institute, which 
aims to reach that large part of the 
community which has not had time or 
opportunity for academic work, has been 
growing year by year until its present 
enrollment taxes the capacity of the 
auditorium available for its meetings. 
From two to three hundred meetings are 
held during the year. 


Coykendall, °95, °97S, Elected Permanent Trustee of the 


University 


“Some men are born Trustees, some 
men achieve Trusteeship, and some men 
have Trusteeship thrust upon them! 
Frederick Coykendall, ’95, ’97S, is one of 
the few men who belong in all three of 
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FREDERICK COYKENDALL, ’95, ’97S 


these groups.” Thus wrote President 
Butler in an article appearing in the 
last Commencement issue of the ALUMNI 
News, on the retirement of Coykendall 
after six years of service as Alumni 
Trustee. And again, “being still a young 
man, it is a safe prediction that Fred- 
erick Coykendall has long years of serv- 
ice to the University yet ahead of him.” 

These “long years of service” have be- 
gun, for on Monday last, when the Board 
of Trustees met to elect a man to fill the 
vacancy of a life member on the Board, 
Coykendall was chosen. At the same 
meeting Walter H. Aldridge, '87 Mines, 
was elected the Fourteenth Alumni Trus- 
tee to serve for six years. 


The story of Coykendall’s interest in 
and devotion to the Columbia cause is so 
well known to the Alumni as to make 
further comment here mere surplusage. 
That his selection as a life Trustee would 
come as a matter of course when a va- 
cancy permitted, was a foregone con- 
clusion to those who know the man and 
realize the importance of his work for 
the University. In an editorial on the 
retirement of Coykendall as Alumni 
Trustee, the Editor of the News said: 
“It is gratifying to recall that his work 
for Columbia, although it started when 
he registered as a Freshman at Forty- 
ninth Street, really began seriously when 
he became a Director of the Alumni 
Federation about ten years ago. His ex- 
perience during the important period - 
when the Federation first felt its grow- 
ing pains, made it possible for him to 
accomplish what he has done in a way 
that makes the Alumni fully informed of 
University developments and sympathetic 
with them. His unflagging energy and 
sound common sense have always been 
manifest in Alumni affairs; he carried 
these qualities into the Board of Trus- 
tees, and his record there has endeared 
him more firmly than ever before in the 
hearts of his fellow Alumni, who hope 
he will live to serve Columbia for many 
an academic generation.” 


Having served as Alumni Trustee for 
a period of six years, and served with 
marked distinction, Coykendall now re- 
turns to the Board as a life member, fully 
cognizant of the University’s inner work- 
ings, imbued with the Columbia Spirit and 
equipped for years of service on the 
Board through actual experience with 
its problems as perhaps no other Alum- 
nus, isz 
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Chrystie, 96, and Others Address 
Freshmen 


T. Ludlow Chrystie, 96, member of the 
Board of Trustees and President of the 
College Alumni Association, was one of 
the speakers at the Freshman Reception 
held in Earl Hall on last Friday evening 
under the auspices of the Student Board. 
Other speakers included Herbert E. 
Hawkes, Dean of the College; Raymond 
C. Knox, '03, Chaplain of the University ; 
Jim Rice, coach of the Columbia oars- 
men; William C. Cook, director of Fresh- 
man athletics, and several prominent 
members of the student body. 

The purpose of the gathering was to 
acquaint the Freshmen with Columbia 
history, student organizations and some 
of the prominent personalities among the 
students and on the teaching staff. 
Franklin V. Brodil, ’23, Chairman of 
Student Board, presided. Among the 
students whom the chairman called upon 
for short talks upon different phases of 
the life at Morningside were Irving 
Cooper, 23, head cheer leader; Raymond 
Keenan, ’23, manager of the football 
team and business manager of Jester, 
and Walter Koppisch, ’24, captain of the 
1922 football team. When the meeting 
was over, the new men paraded to the 
dormitories en masse, singing Columbia 
songs and cheering with an enthusiasm 
and dash which augurs well for the Class’ 
future reputation as a Campus unit. 


Columbia Men Head New York 
Fuel Adminstration 

The appointment by Governor Miller 
of William H. Woodin, "90 Mines, as 
State Fuel Administrator, under the 
authority conferred by the New York 
Legislature, has met with approval from 
all sides. For many years Woodin has 
Deen connected with the American Car 
and Foundry Company, and since 1916 
has been its President. He is a man 
of remarkable executive ability, and his 
selection for this post has evoked much 
favorable comment from the press and 
others who know Woodin and realize the 
importance of the task before him. 

The new Fuel Administrator will have 
extraordinary powers. Governor Miller, 
m handing Woodin his commission, 
bricfly outlined the duties attaching to 
the newly created duties. “This com- 
mission,” said the Governor, “authorizes 
you to use the public funds and gives 
you extraordinary powers to perform a 
great public service. 

“There will not be enough anthracite 
coal to supply the demand for several 
months. Profiteering by whomsoever 
attempted must be prevented. An 
equitable distribution of the available 
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Calendar 


Unless otherwise indicated, the 


events listed below will be held at the 
Columbia University Club, 4 West 
Telephone, Long- 


Forty-third Street. 
acre 8200. 
Tuespay, Oct. 10. 
American Legion, Columbia University 
Post. Dinner. 7.00 p. m. 
1902. Golt Tournament. 
Sprain Club. 


WepNeEspAy, Oct. 11. 
1904. Monthly Luncheon. Brown's 
Chop House. Broadway, near 40th 
Street. 12.30 to 2 p. m. 


Tuespay, Oct. 17. 
1917. Monthly Luncheon. 
mann’s, 180 Fulton 
York. 


WeEpDNESDAY, Oct. 18. 
1907 P. S. Dinner. 7.00 p. m. 
1918. Monthly Luncheon. Stewart's 
Restaurant, 30 Park Place, New 
York. 12.30 to 2 p. m. 


Grassy 


Zimmer- 
Street, New 


supply must be assured. The needs of 
the householder for domestic fuel .and 
public utility service, and first of all 
the needs of the householder of smallest 
means, must be supplied. To assure such 
supply at a reasonable cost, excessive 
coal prices must be prevented.” It will 
be necessary to stimulate economy and 
teach the use of substitutes for anthra- 
cite coal.” : 

Woodin, who is fifty-four years old, 
graduated from the School of Mines in 
1890. He was born in Berwick, Pa., and 
after completing his college work at 
Columbia, was engaged in the manufac- 
turing business at Berwick, until he be- 
came an official of the American Car 
and Foundry Company. 

The Fuel Administrator’s first official 
act was the appointment of William J. 
Donovan, °05, ’08L, as chief counsel to 
the administration. Donnovan, who lives 
in Buffalo, has been an Alumm Trustee 
of the University since Commencement, 
1921. He is President of the Buffalo 
Alumni Club, and has been prominent in 
many other phases of Alumni activity. 


Donovan, °05, 08L, Nominated for 
Lieutenant-Governor 

Wilham J. Donovan, ’05, ’0O8L (other- 

wise known as Colonel Bill), has been 

nominated hy the Republican State Con- 


vention for the office of Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor of New York State. 


Donovan has practiced law in Buffalo 
for many years, and is now United States 
District Attorney for the Western Dis- 
trict of New York. 

In addition to his legal career, Donovan 
has won distinction in military affairs. 
His interest in the army dates from the 
time when he was one of the organizers 
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of Troop I, First N. Y. Cavalry, and its 
captain on the Mexican border. Going to 
Europe as a major in the 165th Infantry, 
the old Fighting Sixty-ninth of New 
York, he came back its colonel, having 
been wounded three times, twice a win- 
ner of the Croix de Guerre, twice a 
winner of the Distinguished Service 
Cross, and having received the Cross of 
the Legion of Honor and the Italian 
War Cross. 

As an undergraduate, Donovan made 
an enviable record on the football team, 
in addition to being a member of the 
crew and of the cross-country track 
team. His interest in athletics still con- 
tinues, and during the war, as athletic 
officer, he organized and supervised vari- 
ous forms of sport among the soldiers. 

Donovan is president of the Columbia 
Alumni Club, Buffalo. 


Paris Alumni Club the Host to Pro- 
fessor Cunliffe 

John W. Cunliffe, Director of the 
School of Journalism, was the guest of 
honor at a dinner held in mid-summer 
by members of the Alumni Club of 
Paris. The evening also provided an 
opportunity for Alumni traveling abroad 
to mect those who are permanently 
located in France, and many an acquain- 
tance was renewed, in some cases for the 
first time since graduation. 

No small portion of the pleasure of the 
reunion was the unexpected presence of 
Charles E. Haydock, ’01, Treasurer of 
the Alumni Federation, who chanced to 
be in Paris at just the right time to drop 
in and carry news of the New York 
Alumni. 

Joseph Du Vivier, ’02L, presided, and 
his speech of welcome was answered by 
Professor Cunliffe. The other speakers 
were Frederick P. Keppel, 98; James T. 
Shotwell, '03Ph.D., Professor of History, 
and Professor Paul Van Dyke of Prince- 
ton, Director of the American University 
Union, who was present as a guest of the 
Club. The general discussion at the table 
took a serious turn, and dealt almost en- 
tirely with the question of Franco-Amer- 
ican relations. Professor Cunliffe spoke 
on the American point of view at the 
time of his departure from New York. 

Those present at the dinner included 
W. D. Champton, ’14; Rene de Sallier 
du Pin, ‘05S; Joseph Du Vivier, ’02L; 
Wiliam B. Fitts, ’79Mines; W. C. 
Huntington, '07S; Frederick P. Keppel, 
‘98; Horatio S. Krans, °94, ’03Ph.D.; 
Wiliam Milwitzky, ’96; F. A. Provot, 
'03Mines; James T. Shotwell, '03Ph.D.; 
James R. Sloane, ‘03L: Charles E. Hay- 
deck, 02; Albert P. Wills, Professor of 
Mathematical Physics; Professor Cun- 
liffe, and \Dry(Paul-Van Dyke. 
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Impressions and Sich 


By P. 
Columbia 48 


We were rather impressed with our 
first visit of the season to South Field. 
We were impressed with the nice shiny 
grass for the boys to fall upon instead 
of the bare clay. We were impressed by 
the snappy programs which told us every- 
thing we didn’t know about Ursinus €x- 
cept how to pronounce it. We marvelled 
and admired the new numbered markers 
they had set up on the north side of the 
field, indicating the yard lines. No longer 
would one have to lose three plays while 
trying to figure out approximately where 
the last one had taken place. We were 
also impressed by the football team. 
Lastly, we could not help but notice that 
the return of Furnald to the males, sort 
of increased the number of window 
rooters. 

The Columbia Varsity team ran up a 
score of 48 points, while that of Ursinus 
made but seven, and that lone tally was 
due to the efforts of an extraordinary 
plucky young man by the name of Faye 
who played quarter for the Philadel- 
phians. During the course of the game, 
Faye was seen to be hurt, evidently pain- 
fully. He stayed in, and a short time 
after received a kick-off on his twenty- 
yard line and zigzagged through the 
entire Columbia team for a well-deserved 
touch-down. 

Our team looked really splendid, but it 
must be remembered that this was in the 
face of, we will not say 4 weak team, 
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Ursinus 7 


but one that was likewise playing its 
first game of the season and which of- 
fered little in the way of comparison. 

The work of the Columbia backs, 
Koppisch, Roderick and Gehrig, was 
spectacular and satisfying but no more 
so than that of the linemen. Time aiter 
time the fleet runners would twist and 
plunge through a hole that didn’t get there 
by itself. Holes must be made in foot- 
pall, and the line sure made ’em. On 
the defense likewise, the line showed a 
charge and aggressiveness which was 
which quite offset 
the “jump” that the other side had by 
reason of holding the ball. Ursinus did 
not make a single frst down through the 
line. The only one they did make came 
from a 20-yard forward 
pleted. 

While the forwards work as a team, 
the backfield is composed of some spe- 
cialty artists who should cause any 
amount of trouble to visitors to our de- 


lightful little field. 
Koppisch, who scored three of our 
touchdowns, works by sheer speed. e 


watched him in the Ursinus game, and his 
method is to receive 
leisurely after his interference. 
itself is a great improvement over last 
year when we were: either getting ahead 
of our interference OF there was none to 
get ahead of. We said he trotted leisurely. 
He does until he sights a hole, after 
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which he becomes a blue streak which 
needs two or three men to terminate its 
our notes O the 
find the Blue and White Cap- 
for 12, 14, 37, 30, 18 yards at 
a clip. All oí which helps to cover 
territory. 

These runs were around the ends or 
off tackle slices. In these tackle plays, 
his partner, Ben Roderick, shone mightily. 
Roderick must be an exceedingly diff- 
cult man to stop, as he runs close to the 
ground and has the knack of twisting 
off on a new track while the tackler is 
trying to figure out where to grab him. 


He likewise accounted for a series of 
long runs. 
Gehrig is the beef expert and has 


mastered the science of going where he 
, for at least five yards. His 
plunges seemed to carry force, for they 
invariably sent the defenders back when 
they tackled him. 

Looking back, we note 
mostly an analysis of the team. There 
was really little more to the game. We 
had the ball practically all of the time. 
Bobby Burtt—of whose work at quarter 
one cannot judge as yet, since he was 
not extended—would send either Roderick 
or Koppisch whizzing through the oppo- 
sing team, OF while resting them, would 
have Gehrig crashing through the line for 
six or seven yards. And so the ball ad- 
vanced again towards the goal, and there 
would be another score. 

The real superiority of the first team 
was better indicated by the showing 
Ursinus made against the second string 
men which O'Neill sent into the game 
towards the end. True, the Columbia 
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seconds scored, but it took them a long 
time to do it. 

By all the rules the team should be as 
good against Amherst, the next game, as 
they were in this. Line and backfield 
work well together, and Benjamin and 
Walter should continue to bathe oppo- 
nents right through the season. Rules, 
however, sometimes slip up on South 
Field, and so before auguring a season 
of glory to us and confusion to our ene- 
mies, we shall bide our time and rather 
gloat over past victories than coming 
ones. 

The line-up:. 


COLUMBIA (48). URSINUS (7). 


Billingsley.......... | OA Seven sane eras Gotchalk 
Brodilssss cues geeegns Vhs ok oe arian, ares eet Herber 
Hincharse sieis | ee A Updike 
BAO isa pet-b nace wea Coe rene eee eae Wyckoff 
Fastner sad iakn a0% 6-05 R tes ha ed tae Rensch 
Scovils cc vekae cus oes Be ig d tae eo Hunsike 
Johnson... ce... eee ee R. Beet Vesa hi ee se Mann 
DUC i sunon ace, bases isin ead leee Faye 
Koppisch (Capt.)...L. H. B....... eee. Wismer 

HOUT ey siteare ce eens Gude . o Bcahessaelis de ae ig Eckerd 
Roderick. .... 0.0000. F. B.......(Capt.) Miller 

SCORE BY PERIODS. 

Columbia ......ccccecceee 14 6 14 14—48 
Ursinus .essessosssasoese 00 7 0—7 


Touchdowns — Koppisch (3), 
Roderick, Burtt, Faye. Point after touchdown 
— Columbia: Roderick 4 (placement kicks), 
Blundell (placement kick), Geng (placement 
kick). Ursinus: Eckerd (placement). 

Substitutions—Columbia: gimme Meyer for 
sehen, Van _ Brocklin for Gehrig, Pulleyn for 
feyers, Neal for Billingsley, Blundell for 
Burtt, Burtt for Van Brocklin, Healy for Rod- 
erick, Miller for Fischer, Fargo for Scovil, Til- 
honen for Blaine, Gibb for Hinch, Gehrig for 
Burtt, Echavarria for Koppisch, Streich for 
Gibb, Salemi for Echavarria, Ray for Healy, 
Russell for Pulleyn, DeKay for Streich. Ur- 
sinus: Mann for Evans, Canan for Herber, 
Yaukey for Wyckoff, Herber for Updike. 

Referee—E. Madden, Yale. Umpire—A. G. 
Maxwell, Brown. Lineman—R, P. White, Rut- 
gers. Time of periods—12 and 10 minutes. 


Gehrig (2), 


Notes of the Graduate Schools 


708Ph.D.—Warren H. Wilson, Asso- 
ciate Professor of Education, visited 
California several weeks ago for the 
purpose of delivering a series of ad- 
dresses on church and country nfe, 
before the Rural Life Conference held 
by Presbyterians in Pasadena during 
the summer. 

’08Ph.D.—Frank H. Hankins re- 
cently resigned from the faculty of 
Clark University and is now Pro- 
fessor of Sociology at Smith College. 

709A.M.—William J. Sanders, for- 
merly connected with the English De- 
partment of the Central High School, 
Spokane, Washington, is head of the 
Fnglish Department of the Visalia 
High School, Visalia, California. 

"10A.M.—At the Smith College Club 
in New York City, D. Hale Condit 
and Miss Anne E. Howell (Smith, 718) 
were married on August 16. Ten days 
later they sailed for Europe en route 
to India, where Condit is connected 
with the Whitehall Petroleum Co., 
Ltd. The couple will make their home 
in Calcutta. Condit was formerly 
connected with the U. S. Geological 
Survey, in Washington, D. C. 

"11 Ph.D.—Allen W. Porterfield has 
been appointed to the professorship of 
German at Randolph-Macon Woman's 
College, Lynchburg, Va. 

"12A.M.—E manuel 
who formerly taught in the High 
School of Commerce, New York City, 
has been installed as principal of P. S. 
18, Richmond, Staten Island. He 


F. Van Dam, 
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lives at 138 Westervelt Avenue, New 
Brighton, S. I. 

’'13A.M.—John B. Griffing is at pres- 
ent a missionary in China. His for- 
warding address is R. R. 27, Topeka, 
Kans. 

’14Ph.D.—John S. Dexter has re- 
signed from the faculty of the Uni- 
versity of Saskatoon, Canada, and is 
Professor of Zoology at Northwestern 
College, Napierville, Ill. 

’14A.M.— Cornelius J. Heatwole has 
been chosen executive secretary ot the 
Virginia State Teachers’ Association, 
and editor of the Virginia Journal of 
Education. Heatwole, formerly a mem- 
ber of the faculty of the Univer- 
sity of Georgia, taught at the summer 
session of the University of Virginia. 

15Ph.D.—Victor O. Freeburg and 
Miss Mildred Ekblad, (Bethany Col- 
lege) of Lindsborg, Kansas, were mar- 
ried on August 11 at St. Mark’s-in-the 
Bouwerie, New York City. Freeburg 
was at one time instructor in English 
in Extension Teaching. He is the 
author of several books on the drama 
and photoplay, and is a member of the 
National Arts Club at 15 Gramercy 
Park, New York. 

715A.M.—Whittier L. Hanson, for 
nine years Superintendent of Schools 
in Burlington, Ia., has been ap- 
pointed to the new chair of Statistics 
and Measurements, at the Boston 
University School of Religious Edu- 
cation and Social Service. 

"15A.M.—George Gill, of 541 
Lemcke Annex, Indianapolis, is an in- 
structor in business finance and eco- 
nomics at the Y. M. C. A. Night 
School in Indianapolis. 

"15A.M.—Ernest Thompson, for- 
merly rector of the Manhattan 
Heights Presbyterian Church, of El 
Paso, Tex., has been called to the 
chair of English Bible at the Union 
Theological Seminary, of Richmond, 


Va. 

"15A.M.—Frederick F. Williams, for 
the past three years connected with 
the Department of Pedagogy at Mid- 
dlebury College, Vermont, is now 
Professor of Education in Lombard 
College, Galesburg, III. X 

"16A.M.—O. H. Luken, traveling 
auditor for the All America Cables. 
Inc., has left New York, after a short 
stay here this summer, for another 
visit to South America. His address 
is, care of All America Cables, Inc., 
San Martin 295, Buenos Aires, Argen- 
tina. 

"16A.M.—The wedding of Henry 
Powell Spring and Miss Frances 
Stryker Smith took place on Septem- 
ber 16, in AH Angels’ Church, New 
York City. Spring is professor of 
French at the College of Wooster, 
Ohio, and has taught at the Univer- 
sities of Toronto and Vermont. At 
present he is on leave of absence for 
research work in Romance Languages 
at Columbia. His address is Philipse 
Manor, N. Y. 

"17A.M.—Donald E. Lancefield, for 
the past year a member of the faculty 
of the University of Oregon. has been 
appointed Assistant Professor of 
Zoology at Columbia. During the 
war, Lancefield held a commission in 
the Sanitary Corps, where he did bac- 
teriological work. He has been spend- 
ing the summer at the biological. lab- 
oratory at Woods Hole, Mass. 
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ALUMNI NOTES 


Addresses of Columbia Alumni may be 
secured from the Alumni Office, 311 East 
Hall, Columbia University, New York 
Mail ad- 
dressed to Alumni, in care of the Alumni 
Office, will be properly forwarded. For 
such letters, a return address should ap- 
pear on the envelope in case of non-delivery. 


(Telephone, Morningside 1400). 


"13S.—Kai-Chi Chow is head of the 
mining department of the Han-yehping 
Iron and Coal Company, Ltd. He 
is located at the Tayeh Iron Mines, 
Tayeh, Hupeh Province, China. 


’13F.A.—Harold W. Vassar and 
Wilham D. Foster have announced 
the opening of offices for the practice 
of architecture, under the firm name 
of Foster and Vassar, at 132 Madison 
Avenue, New York City. 

14S—Announcement has been made 
of the engagement of Herbert Gretsch 
and Miss Marie Furey. Gretsch is 
head of the Gretsch Construction 
Company, at No. 50 Fast Forty-second 
Street, New York City, and lives at 
No. 42 Sidney Place, Brooklyn. 


"14.15J—Richard F. Griffen and 
Miss Marguerite Sawyer were married 
on June 30 in the chantry of St. 
Thomas’ Church, New York City. 
They are living at 84 Remsen Street, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


14,.16S—The wedding of Lawrence 
H. Nielsen and Miss Maude L. John- 
ston, of Rockville Center, Long 
Island, took place in July. Nielsen is 
connected with the Vacuum Oil Com- 
pany, Flatiron Building, New York 
City, and is living at 20 First Street, 
Weehawken, N. J. 


714L—Benjamin and Mrs. Philson 
have announced the arrival of a son, 
Robert Roy, on July 31. Philson is 
still Chief Adjuster for the Travelers’ 
Insurance Co., in Detroit, Mich. 

’14,16S— Francis Harloe Phipps has 
been appointed Assistant Engineer on 
the staff of A. S. Tuttle, Chief En- 
gineer of the Board of Estimate and 
Apportionment of the City of New 
York, in connection with the design 
and construction of the Brooklyn- 
Richmond freight and passenger tun- 
nel. Phipps lives at 102 South Sixth 
Avenue, Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 


"14—Lowrey A. Weed has turned 
his attention to the export and im- 
port business, and is connected with 
J. S. Sembrada and Company, of 11-19 
Moore Street, New York City. 


"15—Walter W. and Mrs. Dwyer an- 
nounce the birth of a daughter, Mar- 
garet, on July 21, at their home, 423 
West 141 Street, New York City. 

’15—“I have a ranch of 100 acres 
of oranges and olives, here in the rich 
Sacramento valley of California,” 
writes Franklyn D. Fowler, from Pal- 
ermo, “and am getting along finely. 
Am married, and have a boy three 
years old.” 


"16S—A little card of blue and white 
announces the arrival of “Philip Will- 
iam, at the bungalow of Norman W. 
and Mrs. Kempf, on August 18.” The 
aforementioned “bungalow” is at 682 
Parker Street, Newark, N. J. 

"16P.&S.—David H. Winternitz, who 
is (practicing;ymedicine in Colorado 
Springs;has been-appointed physician 
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for El Paso County, Colo. He lives where his. address is Unter den Lin- is now back in New York, living at 


at 2320 West Colorado Avenue. den, care of the Chicago Tribune. His 19 West 91 Street. 

"7—Harry C. Cushing, 3rd, has be- permanent residence 1S at 81 Summit 91-—Paul Gallico has announced his 
come a general partner ‘n the firm of Driveway; Hastings-on-Hudson, N. Y. connection _ with the New York Daily 
Herrick, Berg and Company, 14 Wall »8—Frank - R. Wilson, recently News, as Motion Picture Editor. 
Street, New York City, members of graduated from the General Theo- 21 Bu.—The wedding of Sidney G. 
the New York Stock Exchange. logical Seminary, and ordained in the Marean and Miss Marion B. Spiers 


"17—Clarence R. Halter, of 243 East ministry of the Protestant Episcopal of Rye, N. Y., took place on Septem- 
123 Street, New York City, and Miss Church, is now rector of the church in per 1 in the Congregational Church of 
Helen C. Barton (Barnard, 20) ° were New Paltz, N. Y. On August 22, he Dalton, Mass. Marean is assistant 
married on September 16 in the Col- and Mrs. Florence May Merwin were treasurer of the Joseph Morningstar 
umbia Chapel. married at Middletown, N. Y. George Corporation, 650 West 34 Street, New 
1720P.&S.— Announcement has just B. Greenough, 18, was best man. York City. He and his wife are liv- 
been made of the marriage last March ”18,21S—Lincoln T. Work and Miss img 1n Tuckahoe, N. Y. 
of Emanuel V. Littauer of 714 Bush- Clara A. Radcliff (Barnard "18,19 -22Bu.— Announcement has been 
wick Avenue, Brooklyn, and Miss A.M.) were married on September 7 made of the engagement of Ewen C. 
Marie Rinaldo of New York City. at the home of the brides parents, 54 Anderson, of 611 West 111 Street, 


Littauer, who was voted by his class Post Street, Yonkers, N. X. Work is New York City, to Miss Katharine 
the man who had done most for 2P instructor mm Chemical Engineering Starbuck. “Andy, in addition to be- 
Columbia, was prominent in athletics at Columbia. ing captain of the hockey team or 
during his undergraduate days. In ”18,20S— Lech wW. Zychlinski and the last two years, has played on the 
1913 he won the junior National Miss Helen J. Thomas (Wellesley, ’20, Varsity baseball and football teams, 
Championship in the standing broad Columbia Secretarial, ’21) were mar- and in his Freshman year, rowed on 
jump, establishing a new record in ried on July >. Zychlinski’s new ad- the crew. He is a member of Psi 
that event, and in 1915 played on the dress is 4500 Walnut Street, Phila- Upsilon fraternity. 

football team. delphia, Pa. 22Bu.—Arch C. Blaine and Miss 


four years connected with the surgical Oconomowoc, Wis., has taken up Maine, passed their examinations in 
service of Jefferson Hospital, Phila- the practice of medicine in Antigo, the School of Business, received their 
delphia, is in Bellefonte, Pa. taking Wis. For the past three years, Bloor diplomas on June 7, were married on 
charge of the practice of Dr. M. W. has been surgical interne in the New June 8, and departed by automobile 


"Reed, during the latter's absence to York Post Graduate Hospital, and at- {for Cedar Rapids, lowa, where they 
study in western clinics. tending surgeon at the Polyclinic. will make their home. 


”*18L—The wedding of W. Dickson 19—The engagement has been an- 22F.A.—E. W. Burkhardt, who last 
Cunningham and Miss Rebecca Chase nounced of Edward P. Hamilton and year was a candidate in the School of 
took place on August 31, at the home Miss Katherine Fletcher of Elgin, Ill, Architecture for the degree of M. S, 
of the bride in Bayonne, N. J. Roger à student at Wellesley. Hamilton is was among the five men who sur- 
M. Gildersleeve, 'I8L, served as best a member of the Hamilton Manufac- vived the elimination competitions of 


17P.&S.—Roy G. Hays, for the past - 19P.&S.—Edwin G. Bloor, of Francoise H. Barrett of Caribou, 


man. Cunningham is a member of turing Company, Two Rivers, Wis. 125 aspirants to the annual Paris 
Yale Club, West Side Tennis Club; 19--Francis W. Rogers and Miss prize of the Society of Beaux-Arts 
and of the Delta Kappa Epsilon fra- Julia F. Wheeler (University of Ver- Architects. The competition this year, 
ternity. mont, 19) were married on September was based on drawings of a city hall, 


18—Allan J. Cokefair and his fam- 14 at Fast Longmeadow, Mass. While and the five men selected for the final 
ily have moved to Schenectady, N.Y, in college, Rogers was editor-in-chief contest were allowed ten weeks to 
where he has taken a position with of Spectator and a member of the complete their drawings. J- G. Schu- 
the General Electric Company. Coke- Student Board. During the war he mann, an Extension student, was an- 
fair was one of the Columbia men who served in the Field Artillery and was other of the five competitors. The 


went abroad in 1915 to drive a car for assigned to F. A. R. C. at Camp Jack- winner, Roger Bailey of Cornell, is 
entitled under the terms of the awar 


the Franco-Serbian Ambulance sery- son. After November 1, Rogers and h 

ice. “Coke” returned to college in his bride will be at home at 2432 to 4 two and one-half years, course 
1916, but enlisted in the Medical Corps Webb Avenue, New York City. at the Ecole des Beaux Arts in Paris. 
as soon as the United States entered 19—Lansing Van Houten, former 22F.A.—Henri G. Marceau has been 


the war. His outfit was brigaded with Varsity Crew captain, was a member announced as the winner of a fellow- 
the French, and he received the Croix of the N. Y. A. Cs quadruple scull ship in architecture, awarded after 
de Guerre for his work at the front. crew, which was victorious in two of the annual competitions held by the 


+ 


18—George B. Greenough, formerly the contests held near Traver’s Island American Academy in Rome. 


in the orne face of ev elingham, On August 12. > eaten aes provoi íor 
eeder, Masten and Fearey, is now paneer xi residence in the academy, and an op- 
y 20°22L—Gordon W. Phelps, whose portunity for extensive travel in 


in the legal department of the Amer- home is in North Adams, Mass., has 

ican Sugar Refining Company, at 117 passed the Massachusetts bar exam- Europe. 

Wall Street. He 35 living at 9 inations, and is now connected with ”22J— Cameron Albro Robertson and 
Pomander Walk, 94 Street and Broad- the law firm of Hurlburt, Jones and Miss Dorothy S. Hormel (University 
way, New York. Hall, in Boston. of Illinois) of Wichita, Kansas, were 


HRT — : : > | married on August 24 at Genesee Park, 
18J.— Edwin w. Hullinger, for 20—Announcement has been made Colorado. The ceremony was per- 


the past year United Press Man in of the engagement of Donald G. ‘ata! 

Moscow, Russia, shows no signs of Tewksbury, son of the Reverend and om by the bride's othe ae 
coming home. When last the News Mrs. E. G. Tewksbury of Shanghai, f De etin well and Scart 38 
heard of him, he was in Riga Latira, China, to Miss Helen T. Plumb of W t45 Se oe New York Cia and 
having been expelled by the Soviet Bridgeport, Conn, Tewksbury has 4j ee t 315 Ce at 1 P rk W Pig z 
government of Russia for speaking the left for China, to become a member of aii s or n 
Russian language, it is said, or, (more the faculty at Peking University, 22J—À. Gayle Waldrop has been 


probably), for getting some news out Peking. appointed instructor 1N the new De- 
i partment of Journalism m the Univer- 


of Russia. 

, ’21— Louis Balbach of the N.Y.A.C., sity of Colorado. During the early 
18—Robert O. Pennell, who for- former national fancy diving cham- part of the summer he was connected 
merly lived at 82 Bleecker Street, pion, won the Metropolitan A U. with the staff of the Christian Scicnce 


Newark, N. J., has moved to 3 North diving championship in the annual title Monitor, but went to Colorado in time 


20 Street, Elmhurst, Long Tsland, test conducted by the N. Y. À. C. at to take charge of classes during the 


Me y. His business address is still Travers Island, on August 12. second term of Summer Session. 

19 Broadway, NEN York City. 215 rony Gaudin, whom the 22—Matthew L. Wilson, 1s now liv- 
"18J—His duties as a journalist and NEWS heard of several months ago as ing at 906 Lincoln Place, Brooklyn, 
foreign correspondent have taken Otis “counting molecules in New Haven,” < His former home was at 12 


Peabody Swift to Berlin, Germany, has apparently completed, his task./ He Pulaski Street, Brooklyn. 


——— 


Necrology 


Alexander Smith, head of the De- 
partment of Chemistry at Columbia 
from 1911 to 1921, on September 8, 
at his home in Edinburgh, Scotland. 
Age 57 years. 

Professor Smith was born in Edin- 
burgh but spent the greater part of 
his life in this country, where he took 
a prominent part in chemical research 
and instruction. For several years 
he taught chemistry at the Univer- 
sity of Edinburgh, from which he had 
graduated. He then came to America 
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and joined the faculty at Wabash Col- 
lege. For a long period he was Pro- 
fessor and director of chemistry at 
the University of Chicago, and in 
1911 came to Columbia. 

Professor Smith received his Ph.D. 
degree from Munich in 1889, and the 
honorary degree of LL.D. from Edin- 
burgh in 1919. He was a Fellow of 
the Royal Society of Edinburgh, and 
a member of the American Chemical 
Society, the National Academy of 
Sciences, London Chemical Society, 
and a director of the Kent Laboratory 
in Chicago. He belonged to the Cen- 
tury Club and the Chemists’ Club of 
New York City. 

’50P.&S., ’'22Hon.—Stephen Smith 
(Brown, ’76Hon., Rochester, '91Hon.), 
on August 26, at the home of his 
daughter in Montour Falls, N. Y., in 
his one hundredth year. Death re- 
sulted from gradual weakening of his 
constitution due to his great age. 

Smith had confidently expected to 
round out a century of life, having 
come to believe that 100 years is the 
normal span for a man of good con- 
stitution who lived moderately. He 
missed his mark by less than six 
months. The thing for which he will 
long be gratefully remembered, how- 
ever, is the work he accomplished in 
lengthening the lives of Americans, 
particularly of the people of New 
York. As one of the first great cru- 
saders for wholesome city sanitary 
conditions, Smith found New York 
a city with no health department, no 
sanitary laws, and no tenement super- 
vision. He had no law on his side to 
begin with, and made his fight by pub- 
licity. He organized and became the 
first president of the American Pub- 
lic Health Association, which spread 
throughout the country the propa- 
ganda for municipal cleanliness which 
Smith had started in New York. In 
discussing the steps by which the 
scourges of smallpox, typhus and 
other diseases had been reduced dur- 
ing the intervening sixty years, Smith 
not long ago predicted that con- 
tagious diseases will be completely 
obliterated before the end of the pres- 
ent century. 

Smith was a surgeon and teacher 
at Bellevue from 1854 to 1891, and 
for a great part of that time was 
Professor of Anatomy at Bellevue 
Medical College. In 1856 he became 
associate editor of the Journal of 
Medicine. One of his books, “Who Is 
Insane?”’, depicts his experience as a 
lunacy commissioner, and “The City 
That Was” describes conditions in 
New York before his sanitary reforms. 

As Professor Terry said at Com- 
mencement last June, when confer- 
ring the honorary degree of Doctor 
of Science upon him, in his one 
hundredth year, Stephen Smith was 
“the most interesting figure in Ameri- 
can medicine and in American pub- 
lic service.” 

’65P.&S.—T. Vaughan Crandall, on 
September 21, in Philadelphia. Age 
82 years. Crandall had been on the 
staff of the Garretson, St. Joseph’s and 
Samaritan Hospitals in Philadelphia, 
and retired several years ago because 
of ill health. He was a member of 
the American and State Medical So- 
cieties, Meade Post, G. A. R.,. and 
various Masonic orders. 


October 6, 1922 


"77P.&S., 04Hon.—William S. Hal- 
sted (Yale, ’72A.B. ’04Hon.), Pro- 
fessor of Surgery at Johns Hopkins 
Medical School since 1889, on Sev- 
tember 7, following an operation for 
gall-stones. Age 70 years. 

Halsted was famous throughout 
the world as a surgeon, and was one 
of the original group of men who 
made the reputation of the Johns 
Hopkins Medical School. After 
graduating from Yale and P.&S., he 
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land, and in 1881 became associated ’94B.S.; Bonn, ”)2M.D.), on July. 18. 17, of heart disease. Age 44 years. 
with the Charity Hospital in New Age 49 years. Blake formerly lived 02P.&S.—Edward A. Spitzka, noted 
York. Later he was made surgeon- M Lisbon, N. H., and was a member alienist and brain anatomist, at his 
in-chief of the Out-Patient Depart- of the New Hampshire Medical So- home, 139 Brookside Avenue, Mount 
ment, Roosevelt Hospital, and of the ciety. At the, time of his death, he Vernon, N. Y., on September 4, O 
Emigrant Hospital. In 1913 he be- was living in Whitestone, Long apoplexy. Age 46 years | 
came head of the department © Island, and had long been associated The so 
surgery at Johns Hopkins Hospital with the Brooklyn Hospital and the 
Medical School. Methodist Episcopal Home for the 
Halsted was a Fellow of the Ameri- ie eae was eee of ae He 
can Surgical Association, a member ames ugustus ake, ’ &S., : i 
of the a a sane n ane wa o a of the Delta Up- z T po at To 
many other societies here and a road. silon fraterni y. . . à : 
in 1900 he was made honorary fellow 99 P.&S.—Harold Barclay (Har- ey, ee d m 
of the Royal Society of Surgeons, vard, ex-'97), of 68 East 56th Street, scores y+ notables and eeainals me 
England, and five years later received New York | City, suddenly, on July porting his findings in nedical iour 
honorary degrees from the Univer- 25, at Biarritz, France. Age 46 years. hals. He was a contributor to the 
sity of Edinburgh. Last April he was Barclay was a member of one of the Encyclopaedia Britannica, and. a 
formally recognized as the creator of oldest and most noted New York : 
the modern method in neuro-regional families. His ancestor, Dr. John 
anaesthesia, and was presented with Cochrane, was Surgeon-General under 


studied in Vienna, Leipzig and Eng- 98P.&S.—J. Eddy Blake (N. Y. U; Huntington, Ind., suddenly, on August 


n of Dr. Edward C. Spitzka, 
also a world-famous brain specialist, 
the younger Spitzka, while in his 
Junior year at P.&S., performed the 


notable achievement was his revision 


of Gray’s “Anatomy.” His researches 

a gold medal by the National Dental General Washington in the Revolu- ee to go de aN 
Association. tionary War. The founder of the re P entative ok many Ta He 

78L.—Lester Williams Clark (Har- — Barclay family in New York came ee deel iereated y E 
yard, ’75A.B.), ex-justice O the su- from England in the middle of the of ane unishment, and in ee 
preme court, on September 23, at his seventeenth century. Barclay Street, py electricit p ’ 
home, 100 Clinton Avenue, New Manhattan, is named for the family. y . y- 
Brighton, Staten Island, New York. Barclay was recognized as an €x- During the war he went abroad 
Age 68 years. Cłark practiced law ceptionally able practitioner and spe- 3S 3 member of the 311th Sanitary 
until 1906, when he was elected to . cialist in gastro-enteric diseases. He Train, and on his return became chie 
the Supreme Court. His term expired belonged to the Academy of Medi- medical officer of the War Risk Bu- 
in 1920, and since January of last cine, the American Medical Associa- reau. 
year he had held the post of official tion, and was attending physician at Spitzka was demonstrator 1n anat- 
referee of the Appellate Division. He Bellevue Hospital. He served in omy at P.&S. from 1904 to 1906, and 
was a member of the Bar Association France two years in the Army Medi- until 1914 directed the Daniel Baugh 
of New York City, the Century Club cal Corps, rising to the rank of Lieu- Institute of Anatomy in Philadelphia. 
and Harvard Club of New York, the tenant-Colonel. His clubs included He was a member of the American 
Hamilton Club of Brooklyn and the the Union, Players and the Brook. Anthropometric Society, founded by 


Richmond County Country Club. , He had gone abroad early in July his father, the members of which 
*g5P.&S.—Charles E. Moore (Trin- with his wife for a summer of travel agreed to leave their brains to the | 
ity, ’76A.B.), on September 21, in the in Europe. organization for measurement and 


Presbyterian Hospital, New York 00P.&S.— 
City. Age 74 years. For several 
years Moore taught mathematics in 
the Columbia Grammar School, 
West 93rd Street, New York, and 
later practiced medicine. 

97P.&S.—Philip Taylor, of 1811 
Monument Avenue, Richmond, Va., on 
August 1. Age 72 years. Taylor 
at one time served on the staff of the 
Royal Eye Hospital at Manchester, 
England, and was a member of the 
Medical Society of Virginia. 


Maurice Hill Krebs, of study. He belonged to Delta Kappa 


W. STROTHER JONES GEO. WM. SMITH 
HENRY E. MONTGOMERY HENRY T. MAURY 


J ones, Montgomery & 
Company 


No. 502 Classon Avenue, Brooklyn, 
N. Y. Age 59 years. Tomes retired 
in 1916, as a member of the law firm 
of Tomes, Sherk and Palmer, No. 44 
Court Street, Brooklyn. 
98P.&S.—John Stanton Blackmar, 
of Norwich, Conn., on June 24, from 
angina pectoris. Age 47 years. 
Blackmar was 4 veteran of the 
Spanish-American War, serving | as 
surgeon in the Third Connecticut 
Volunteer Infantry, and during the 
World War was a captain in the 
Medical Corps. He was president 
and former secretary of the New Lon- 
don County Medical Association an 
was on the staff of the William W. 
Backus Hospital in Norwich. 
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Epsilon, Sigma Xi, and Theta Nu 
Epsilon. 

’04A.M.—Roger Crossman Peck 
(Yale, ’03A.B.), on August 8, at the 
Backus Hospital, Norwich, Conn. 
Age 44 years. Peck was a teacher, 
at one time a member of the faculty 
of Marshall College. Since 1909 he 
had been instructor in the Manual 
Training High School in Washing- 
ton, I). C. 

O9P.&S.—Frank N. Mandeville 
(Brown, ’05Ph.B.), on August 6, of 
lobar pneumonia. Age 39 years. 
Mandeville lived at 252 Clinton Ave- 
nue, Newark, N. J, and was a mem- 
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ber of the Medical Society of New 
Jersey. 

12A.M.—Joseph D. K. Feingold 
(Clark, ’11.A.B., Harvard, '17LL.B.), 
on July 6, in the Corey Hill Hospital, 
Brookline, Mass. Age 32 years. 
Feingold was associated with his 
brother in the law firm of Feingold 
and Feingold, in Worcester, Mass. 
He was an active Zionist and during 
the war was in the overseas service 
of the Jewish Weltare Board. His 
home was at 58 Providence Street, 
Worcester. 

- 15Tlon.—Charles 
(Dartmouth, ’72A.B., 


Ransom Miller 
‘O06OHon.), for 


October 6, 1922 


nearly forty years editor-in-chief of 
the New York Times, on July 18, at 
his home, 635 Park Avenue, 'New 
York City. Age 73 years. 

"161.—Henry H. Dimon (Cornell, 
"14A.B.), on July 13, after a fall from 
an eighth floor window in the apart- 
ment of a friend. Age 31 years. It 
is thought that Dimon went to the 
window during the night to get relief 
from the heat and lost his balance. 
He was a lawyer, connected with the 
firm of Larkin and Perry, at No. 70 
Broadway, New York City, and lived 
ay No. 7 Montague Terrace, Brook- 
yn. 
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ment in any part of the world. 
602 North Main Street Telephone Main 6969 


New York City 
ALLEN N. SPOONER & SON, Ine. 


~ONTRACTING ENGINEERS 


River and Harbor Construction—viers, Bulk- 
heads, Foundations and Caissons—Subaque- 
ous Pipe and Cable Laying— Marine Divers 


Pier 11, North River Telephone Rector 1331 


INVESTIGATIONS 


New York City 

FRANCIS W. COLLINS, ’05 E.M. 
INDUSTRIAL AND Puptic UTILITY INVESTIGATIONS 
50 Church Street 


INSURANCE 


New York City 


WARD R. CLARK, ’16 
LIFE INSURANCE 


Rector 4883 135 Broadway 


New York City 


C. H. ELLARD, ’97 
INSURANCE 


Specializes in Life Insurance 
Also Accident, Health, Fire, Liability, Contracts 
The Best Policies 


Barclay 7970 217 Broadway 


. William MacRossie, ’11 
New York City Allan MacRossie, Jr., '14 


MacRossire & MAcRossim 
INSURANCE BROKERS 


SURETY BONDS 
68 William Street Telephone 637 Joka 


LAWYERS 


Phoenix, Arizona 


HAROLD BAXTER, ’06E.M, ’14LL.B, 


ATTORNEY-AT-LAW 
203-204 Fleming Building 
Specializing in Engineering Matters, 
MINING AND IRRIGATION LAW 


San Francisco, Cal. 
HENRY EICKHOFF, ’75 L. 
ATTORNEY AND COUNSELOR AT LAW 
604 MILLS BUILDING 


New York City 
WALLACE WHITE, 773 15 M.B. 


COUNSELOR-AT-LAW 


UNITED STATES AND FOREIGN PATENTS 
AND TRADE MARKS 


Woolworth Building 233 Broadway 


New York City 
ALBERT C. NOLTE, ’14 E. E. 


COUNSELOR-AT-LAW 


PATENT, TRADE MARK, COPYRIGHT AND 
UNFAIR COMPETITION CAUSES 


Telephone Cortland 1006 165 Broadway 


PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS 


New York City 
JACOB A. SCHWARTZ, 20 
CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANT (N. H.) 
Audits -Financial Investigations 


General and Cost Accounting Systems 
Income Tax Returns 


1133 Broadway Telephone Watkins 1553 


TESTING LABORATORY 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
DEPARTMENT OF CIVIL ENGINEERING 


Testing Laboratories 


Commercial investigations and researches 
made in connection with the physical proper- 
ties of structural materials. 


The Summer School of Surveying 


Columbia, 43—Ambherst, 6 
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Paderewski at his Steinway 


“PT HE supreme qualities of the Steinway piano 

have been for many years universally recog- 
nized. Musicians and the musical public have long 
regarded it as the standard of perfection. It would 
seem from this that the summit had been reached, for 
with the attainment of perfection progress is 
stopped. And yet, in the case of the Steinway, this 
law of nature seems to have been defied. I feel 
obliged to declare, upon revisiting Steinway Hall 
after an absence of many years, and I do most em- 
phatically declare, that an astonishing progress has 
been achieved. To the former qualities, now mag- 
nified and intensified, an entirely new quality has 


AN APPRECIATION by IGNACE J. PADEREWSKI 


been added, one which once was considered al- 
most incompatible with the character of tone—an 
easy, light, surprisingly agreeable action. Another 
thing—I have tested a very large number of 
Steinway Concert Grands, and I have not been 
able to choose any one of them as the best, because 
all are best. ... There is something in the his- 
tory of the Steinway family to bring joy to the 
heart of every one who is devoted to his profession. 
The Steinway piano is an unmistakable product of 
love of profession, and to it I pay my tribute of 
high esteem and admiration.” 


Steinway & Sons and their dealers have made it conveniently possible for music lovers to own a Steinway. 
Prices: $875 and up. 


STEINWAY 


THE INSTRUMENT OF THE IMMORTALS 
STEINWAY & SONS, Steinway Hall, 107-109 East Fourteenth Street, New York 
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EALTHY SIGNS IN THE 
ALUMNI FUND.—The din- 
ner of the Alumni Fund Repre- 
sentatives to be held on Octo- 
ber 16 will fire the first gun 
of the campaign for the present 
year, and at that meeting there 
will be heard a resounding echo 
of the successful year which 

closed with last Commencement. Of the future the 

News will have something to say later. __ 

The report of last year’s operations, soon to go to 
all graduates and former students, will present statistics 
which, like all other figures, are intensely interesting 
if interpreted correctly. For example, we learn that 
since the conclusion of the drive to meet the Univer- 
sity’s war deficit, total contributions to the University 
through the Fund total more than Eighty-five Thou- 
sand Dollars, of which less than Nineteen Thousand 
have been disbursed during the same period for all 
expenses, including permanent office equipment, postage 
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and printing, and the salaries of office and clerical help. 
An analysis of the amounts subscribed brings forth the 
fact that there has been a healthy growth during this 
period, as there has been an increase of approximately 
70 per cent. in 1920-21 over the amount subscribed the 
preceding year and a further increase of approximately 


25 per cent. last year over the year before, in spite 


of extremely unfavorable conditions. 

As an indication of the increase of interest in the 
Fund, it is significant to note that the number of sub- 
scribers last year was nearly double that of the year 
before. In one class 75 per cent. of the members sub- 
scribed; in another 55 per cent. And the Fund is 
scarcely three years old. The large numbers of sub- 
scribers in the younger classes—notably 1914, 1915, 
1916, 1917 and 1920 of Columbia College, indicates 
that a solid foundation is being laid for the future. 

There is one feature of the Fund the significance of 
which has perhaps been lost sight of by a great many 
graduates. In the last few decades of the history of 
the University a great many gifts from classes have 
been turned over to the University. Many of these 
are small and are lost sight of completely when asso- 
ciated with the munificent.bequests which Columbia has 
received from time to time. In the aggregate their 
total is considerable, and every Alumni organization 
can now turn over to the University, through the Fund, 
gifts of any size, and they will be properly recorded 
along with the benefactions of other Alumni organiza- 
tions. In after years this item will loom large when 
the history of the place is compiled, and no means 
should be spared to encourage the continuance of this 
custom of presentation, which has grown up so re- 
cently and which has such pregnant possibilities for 
the good of Columbia. 


OUR KINGDOM FOR A LOCAL CLUB 
PROGRAM.—Another Alumni year has begun, and 
no definite proposals have been forthcoming from the 
Local Alumni Clubs, outlining a definite program of 
activity by which they. can take an active part as definite 
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components of the Alumni of Columbia University. 

The News has made frequent comments regarding 
the lack of purpose and the hit-or-miss aim which 
characterizes Local Club activity as a whole. This is 
not meant to disparage the many laudable achievements 
recorded by an isolated club here and there. On the 
other hand, we believe the general situation is per- 
fectly explainable, as the general conditions which 
cause the seeming indifference could not be prevented 
but are entirely natural results of the growth of the 
University. Moreover, the make up of our Alumni 
constituency, with its divergent elements from all 
schools of the University, precludes at the outset that 
solidarity of feeling for the institution, which is an 
essential for success in Alumni affairs. Not so many 
years ago the writer attented a meeting of an Alumni 
Club at which thirty-one Alumni were present. Of this 
number two had attended Columbia University and no 
other educational institution—twenty-nine had been 
graduated from one or another of the professional 
schools. In a gathering of that kind it is impossible 
to expect that there is any common interest except 
the mere immensity of the institution from which they 
had derived their professional training. Two College 
men, several Law School graduates, a handful of 
Doctors and the remainder products of the non-pro- 
fessional Graduate Schools made up the party. A 
group of this type will always be interested for a 
limited time in the greater achievements of Columbia 
University, But rapid as are the changes on Morn- 
ingside Heights, no matter how enthusiastic and loyal 
the audience may be, ennui will set in if this sub- 
Ject is repeated more frequently than once every three 
years—the same story would have to be retold at every 
meeting. The element which makes for interest at 
meetings of this kind—that camaraderie resulting from 
three or four years at College during the same academic 
generation—is entirely lost. 

For this reason particularly, the News has felt that 
until the Alumni of Columbia College number con- 
siderably more than they do at present—there have 
been no more than six thousand graduates and former 
students at Columbia College, compared to three times 
that number from institutions which are usually asso- 
ciated with Columbia as being of approximately 
the same size—Alumni Club affairs need very careful 
attention. We have a peculiar and individual problem 
which no other college or university in the land has to 
face. Of the loyalty of the Alumni of Columbia Col- 
lege, whether in New York or the antipodes, there is 
no question. And we are having more and more mani- 
festations of the increasing realization on the part of 
the graduates of our professional schools that their 
University means as much to them as does the College 
at which they secured their undergraduate training. 
Yet the two elements do not mix in Alumni affairs. 
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The Alumni Federation has never recognized any dis- 
tinction. If a man has come to Columbia, he is just 
that much a Columbia man, irrespective of the depart- 
ment of the University in which he enrolled. Nor does 
the Untversity regard him in any different light. But 
constitutionally, when a heterogeneous group assembles, 
the common meeting ground ts uneven. 

This is the big handicap which the Local Club off- 
cers are facing and have faced for the last twenty- 
five vears. The News recognizes it and extends to a 
club its sympathy and encouragement whenever pos- 
sible. Yet it does seem almost inconceivable that in 
the quarter of a century since the organization of the 
first Local Club of Columbia Alumni, not one sug- 
gestion has come from the Local Clubs that in a practical 
way presents any solution of the problem either for the 
immediate or for the far-distant future. There are 
approximately twenty-one thousand Alumni and for- 
mer students of Columbia University. Of this number 
about 10 per cent. are residents of communities where 
the Columbia population is large enough to suggest 
that these Alumni form an Alumni Club. From this 
number—several thousand— there has been evident no 
attempt to arrive at a plan whereby the great army of 
Alumni of the future, coming from all over the country, 
can be of use to the University. 

The Directors of the Federation—and the Alumni 
Council before them—have made many attempts to 
unearth a genius who has smouldering talent. The at- 
tempts have been abortive. Whatever will be done 
must aim toward the future, when Columbia’s sons 
shall number many times the two thousand who now 
comprise the pioneer element. But the individual who 
promulgates the plan of operation which will be in 
successful working order fifty years hence will be de- 
serving of the highest honors the Alumni of Columbia 
University can give him. 


THUMB-NAIL SKETCHES.—In May, 1864, 
Dr. F. A. P. Barnard was chosen as the tenth Presi- 
dent of Columbia. He found a small college strug- 
gling to make itself larger and better, and it was under 
his administration that the aims and ideals of the col- 
lege grew and broadened to those of a University. Dr. 
Barnard was particularly open to new ideas and sug- 
gestions, and no Alumnus who has not studied with care 
the details of our University growth can appreciate 
the importance of his studies and experiments in educa- 
tional matters, not only to Columbia but also to the 
development of higher education in America. He gave 
to Columbia College a new life and a new significance 
and it was during his administration that the first Ham- 
ilton Hall was erected in 1879 fronting on Madison 
Avenue between Forty-ninth and Fiftieth Streets. 
This was the college of the “Early Eighties,” the 
“Upper Eighties” and the “Forty-Niners.” 
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Camp Columbia, the Summer School of Surveying 


The first summer session organized at 
Columbia was that of the summer class 
in Practical Mining which studied and 
worked in the coal mines of Drifton, 
Pennsylvania, in 1877. In the summer of 
1878, a class in Mechanical Engineering 
was formed, and in 1882 one in Geodesy. 
Surveying was given for the first time as 
a required summer course in 1884, when 
Professor H. S. Munroe gathered to- 
gether some twenty-eight engineering 
students, organized the work, and con- 
ducted a session during August and Sep- 
tember, at Pelhamville, New York. In 
1885, the school was located near Litch- 
field, Connecticut, and in 1891 was moved 
to the present site at the south end of 
Bantam Lake. 

Previous to 1884, surveying practice 
was held in the afternoons during the 
term, principally in Central Park. The 
Park authorities, however, did not ap- 
preciate the labors of the students, and 
there were too many attractions and dis- 
tractions in the Big City to make a very 
serious effort possible. On the other 
hand, President Barnard, in his report 
for 1887, says that he repeatedly visited 
“the surveying camp on Bantam Lake” 
and found it an admirable location and 
entirely satisfactory for practical train- 
ing in the use of surveying instruments. 
Dr. Barnard seems to have been keenly 
interested in surveying, and particularly 
in pacing, for in the same report he adds 
some interesting notes on this great camp 
exercise and coupleg it up with his classical 
interests by comparing the pace of the 
student in engineering with that of 
Caesar’s army. 


The announcement of the School, pub- 
lished each year for the benefit of those 
students in engineering who are re- 
quired to take the courses, states that the 
Camp country “is open and rolling and 
admirably adapted to practical work in 
surveying.” Alumni who have attended 
the Camp will agree that the assortment 
of topography—contours, swamps, lakes. 
streams and brush—is all that can be 
desired. It seems certain that the site was 
wisely selected by Professor Munroe, and 
the plan and methods of instruction have 
been kept, with little change from those 
originally adopted in 1884. We no longer 
compare our pace with that of Caesar's 
army, and the best of modern instruments 
and methods are used, but the plan of 
making the students produce complete 
results, in the form of maps and reports, 
equal in every respect to the demands of 
engineering practice, is still followed. 
Here for from ten to fifteen weeks the 
students in Civil, Mining and Metallurgical 
engineering secure training in surveying 


which for variety and scope could not be 
duplicated in any single engineering or- 
ganization. In the camp files are topo- 
graphic surveys covering acres, railroad 
locations for over two hundred miles of 
line, mining claims which would start a 
large sale of stock if Connecticut was a 
mining state, hydrographic surveys so 
numerous that we know more about 
Bantam Lake than most people do about 
their front yards, and plans for road im- 
provement which would please the most 
exacting motorist and which in some cases 
have been adopted by the State Highway 
Commission. Since 1907 the work in 
Geodesy has also been given here, and 
base lines, bench marks and triangula- 
tion stations are all over the landscape. 


In 1892 the school passed to the care 
of the Department of Civil Engineering 


STUDENTS WORKING 
LATION 


AT A TRIANGU- 
SIGNAL 


and under Professor Lovells critical 
direction the site was purchased by the 
University, and in 1903 most of the pres- 
ent buildings were erected. In 1914 the 
session at Camp was made part of the 
general summer instruction of the Uni- 
versity, which was first organized in 
1900. 

Coupled with these historical statistics, 
we can offer, following the methods of 
modern statisticians, data to show that 
the stakes driven in the past thirty-nine 
years would, if placed end on end, reach 
the seventy-five mile straight line distance 
to New York. Also the range poles and 
tapes broken by past, present and future 


Columbia engineers will keep several 
families of instrument makers from 
starvation. All these things, however, 


would be blue pencilled by the Editor of 
the News, who states that he wants some- 
thing descriptive of life at the Camp 
and the work done there. With this end 
in view we offer the following extracts 
from an unpublished edition of the 
“Camp Columbian,” a student year book: 


Shooting Polaris 


It is midnight, or was when we got up. 
Naught is heard except the mooing of a 
hungry cow. Overhead the stars punctuate 
the blackness of the celestial sphere in a 
most disorderly manner. Underneath the 
grass is very wet. Naught is seen except 
a smoky lantern in the foreground and 
off yonder, on the Pacing Field, the 
twinkle of a dying flashlight. In other 
words the stage is set fit for the deed 
we mean to do. 

Out of the darkness come the words 
“Ive got it” and out of the Beyond the 
noise of a stake being driven in rocky 
soit. Directions go forth coupled with 
strong words of caution, “Who has the 
plumb-bob?2” “D——,” “To the left,” 
“No, further east,” “Hold it higher,” 
“Where is the thing,” et cetera. 

Suddenly there is a cry in the night. 
A voice penctrates both the surrounding 
darkness and the Great Beyond. The 
words have a sinister meaning. They are 
forceful. We will not repeat them. Our 
memory fortunately fails us but we judge 
that Polaris was eclipsed. Alone in the 
great vault of the heavens it elongates 
unseen. Its innate sense of propricty is 
anticipated by the stage hand in charge 
of cloud effects. 

Three students, two lanterns, and a 
raspberry depart over the landscape. 
The cow mooes again. A stone bowls 
rumblingly down the seventy-five foot 
hall of the “dorm.” We all know that 
Polaris must be shot again. 


Contour Ten Fifty 


Outlined against the sky he stands be- 
side his transit, while his squad mate, 
with a twelve foot stadia rod, pokes at 
a cow, on learning bent. Down in the 
valley. where the breezes stir not, 1s the 
third member of the party. At present 
he is busily engaged in releasing the seat 
of his pants from the type of barb wire 
entanglement common in Connecticut. 

Presently he is free in the rear and 
turns to clear the mate of the rod being 
used on the cow, from branches over- 
head. Again he goes forward. Round 
him are the forces of nature antagonistic 
to man. Plants of catching and thorny 
exterior, tufts of grass cunningly de- 
signed to look like islands of safety in 
the surrounding morass, but with a roll- 
ing motion hard to anticipate. Lurking 
still deeper in the shadows of the alders 
is the ten fifty contour. Never a peep 
does he utter. Never a motion does he 
move. Lying unseen and unseeable, the 
goal of father’s hope. At last there is a 
squdgy »splash. Number three elevates 
the, twelve foot “rod. From the eminence 
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the instrument man catts out, “1 can't see 
you; there’s a bush in the way. The ten 
fifty contour is still safe from attack. 


The Railroad Curve 

Three miles southeast of headquarters 
is a bit of picturesque country fronting 
on Munger Lane. Between the two is a 
deep valley where the sun sets at 4 p. m, 
and the frogs croak all day. Next to 
this is a hill. The glaciers got tired try- 
ing to rub this hill down and gave it up 
as a bad job. Some sections of Connecti- 
cut may be “admirably adapted to the 
practical work of surveying,” but the 
place our 2,400-foot curve picked out is 
not one of them. The P. C. is near, too 
near, the abode of a strongly scented 
nocturnal visitor. The curve itself ram- 
bles on through 2,400 feet of brier and 
brush. Thank God the Scotch thistle ts 
not a native of the Nutmeg State. 

She ends at station 108 plus 97.36. Only 
sixteen set-ups in between. The brush 
hook is broken, water can empty and 


nobody has a cigarette. “Red? and 
“Darwin” are taping the last chord. 
Does she close? She does not. There 


is a lost chord somewhere on the line. 


At this critical moment the instructor 


comes in view. Have you ever heard of 
hard luck? Well, that’s it. 


All these seem to have a sort of tragical 
note. In fact life at Camp is supposed 
to furnish us not only with some knowl- 
edge of surveying, but also with some of 
the stuff needed to overcome the obstacles 
the engineer always bumps into in making 
the pretty pictures in the text-books come 
true. It is probably right to say that the 
day of the so-called “rough-neck” in en- 
gineering 1s over, but it will never be 
true that the man without initiative, pa- 
tience and push will make an engineer. 
In this respect Camp life offers oppor- 
tunities. In case someone thinks it does 
not also offer social attractions and other 
entertainment we close with the follow- 
ing from the same source. 


The Ball at the Hotel Seward 
Lo, it is a gala night. The moon shines 
bright on the sleeping hamlet of Roxbury 


whereby is located Mine Columbia. Not 
all of Roxbury is asleep however. The 
old Hotel is all lit up. In fact it is 


lighter than it has been since, or even 
before, it was given up as the focus for 
the pre-Revolutionary social life of Con- 
necticut’s famous mining center. Every 
now and then, and sometimes oftener, a 
buggy drives up to what used to be the 
entrance. “Bob” and “AI” hold up the 
sagging veranda roof and allow two vil- 
lage belles to enter the scene of festivity. 
In the spactous hall “Dick” greets them, 
attired in high hat and much dignity. 

In one room the chaperones sit, sur- 


rounded by cakes. In the ball room the 
three piece pandemonium, imported from 
New Milford at great cost, imparts 
noises to the air which stir our very 
souls and put the brakes on the subway 
to shame. The future engineers and the 
belles of Roxbury hold the floor. It is 
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1 a. m. by our clocks, but Roxbury keeps 
standard time. The hand-hewn timbers 
of Seward Hall shake but the dance goes 
merrily on. No, Mine surveying is not 
all work; neither is Roxbury entirely 
dead. Furthermore, the Belles of Rox- 
bury are some steppers and cake makers. 


E. Collins, 2b* 


I read of blunders and bigotries, of 
catastrophic acts of blind ignorance, of 
the incredible bungling of statesmen and 
those in high places and then my jaun- 
diced eye, arrived at the sporting page, 
brightens. It falls upon a name in a 
column of names. 

“E. Collins, 2 b,” reads the heartening 
box score, “a. b.-4, h.-3, 0.-2, a.-3, e.-0.” 

With Senator McCumber, I join in 
the belief that God's sun still shines over 
us. Little Eddie Collins is still out there 
playing as near perfect ball as is per- 
mitted mortal man in a universe where 
error seems to be the order of the day. 

Fifteen years ago when the class of 
1907, Columbia College, came up for 
graduation, its members were confronted 
with certain time-honored questions con- 
cerning their favorite authors, poets, his- 
torical characters, newspapers, actresses 
and habits. Assiduously gathered by the 
editors of the senior year book, the 
answers to the questions are presented 
every year to a waiting world as evi- 
dences of the tastes of the enlightened. 
Longfellow and Mrs. Fiske, the New 
York Times and Thackeray appear with 
suspicious regularity among the chosen 
ones. Everyone except Mrs. Fiske and 
the New York Times realizes that here 
is rather a tribute to the conventions 
than a true expression of preference. 

While the young men of 1907 were 
solemnly setting down the names of 
Julius Caesar and Oliver Cromwell as 
their favorite historical characters, there 
entered a slim youth with the cocky walk 
of the trained athlete who sat himself 
down and wrote in a bold hand: 


“Favorite Historical Character— 
Pop Anson.” 


Eddie Collins, Columbia 1907, was al- 
ready a familiar name in sporting circles. 
As quarterback of the Varsity football 
team in 1905—the last to represent 
Columbia for many drab years—he had 
furnished the one bright spot in the Yale 
game of that year, the memory of which 
still chafes Columbians. No one who 
sat in the stands and watched Eddie 
(who could not have weighed more than 
125) handle every booming punt that 
came his way will soon forget the sight. 
So weak was the Columbia line, so swift 
the Yale ends, that inevitably the midget 
quarter found two enormous forms 
hovering above him as he held out his 
hands for the ball. But Eddie never 
once signaled for a fair catch. Each 
time he took the desperate chance of 
evading those titan arms and each time 
Eddie’s head hit the sparse turf of the 


*At the close of the Big League season, we 
are glad to reprint this article, through the 
courtesy of The New Republic, as a tribute to 
the skill and sportsmanship of Columbia's lead- 
ing TOERNE in the great American game. 


American League Park with a thud that 
resounded over Harlem. 

One never expected to see Eddie arise 
again after one of these astounding 
tackles. The eyes of the faithful were 
averted. But behold, there was Eddie 
on his feet like crushed truth arisen, 
yelling signals to his vainly struggling 
cohorts. And once he ran for thirty yards 
through men who loomed about him as 
Sequoias. 

There is another and more pleasing 
memory for Columbia men, of Eddie 
covering short in a Yale baseball game 
at the same park. The Blue and White 
pitcher that day took unto himself many 
of the disheartening characteristics of 
the Blue and White football line. But 
this time brawn didn’t count for as much. 
Collins stood up under a rapid fire of 
hits, pulling down screaming liners with 
his bare hands, intercepting certain sin- 
gles, running over to second to retire 
rash base runners. At bat he drove the 
ball just over the heads of Yale fielders 
or straight at their amazed feet. Base- 
ball is generally supposed to be a co- 
operative enterprise, but that afternoon 
Eddie made an outstanding case for the 
philosophy of individualism. 

When a man has been playing profes- 
sional baseball for fifteen years on top of 
four years of college ball, he is usually 
referred to as “veteran,” “hoary” and 
“old ancient.” I have seen no such refer- 
ences to Collins. Never have I heard a 
fan remark of Collins, “That bird is 
cooked. They should bench him.” 
Rather do the bleachers say with a cer- 
tain awe, “You can’t beat that Collins 
boy, he’s in there playing ball all a’ 
time.” 

But the perfect tribute to Collins 
comes, I think, from the- umpires. These 
close-fisted cynics are Sir Huberts with 
their praise. Have you ever noticed that 
on those happily rare occasions when 
Eddie fumbles one, the base umpire turns 
and grins at his manifest discomfiture ? 
It is decidedly unethical for an umpire 
to express any feeling whatever about 
the misfortunes of a ball player. When 
instead of condoning them they smile, 
the implications are that the umpires are 
saying, 

“Why, Eddie, you of all people to pull 
a bone like that. I wouldn't have thought 
it of you, Eddie.” 

The day that an umpire, instead of 
kidding Eddie, pats him on the back after 
a muff, that day he becomes “the vet- 
eran Collins.” 

Collins is sure of his hand from the 
stands in whatever park he plays, because 
to the American baseball public he repre- 
sents two things more to be desired than 
honey and the honeycomb—the fighting 
spirit.and the competence that makes it 
etfective. 
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Go up to the Polo Grounds the next 
time the Sox are in town and watch Col- 
lins bring his whole team along with 
him to impossible victories. If you are 
wearied of man’s seeming impotence, 
especially wearied perhaps of the ina- 
bility of the unquestioned fighting spirit 
of the radical and liberal to arrive any- 
where, listen to Collins exhorting his 
colleagues in “large, divine and comfort- 
able words” and then watch him arrive 
at second base an eyeflash ahead of the 
runner. 

Some years ago another Columbia man 
wrote a haunting poem beginning, 


“They went forth to battle 
But they always fell.” 


Sometimes it seems as though all move- 
ments for progress in affairs social, polit- 
ical and economic had chosen those lines 
for a slogan. We are constantly going 
forth to battle but we seem always to 
remember the fate of those imagined 
heroes. Our fighting spirit is there, but 
it is doomed to sterility by the fatalism 
of the second line. 

I would like to have Eddie Collins’ 
opinion of such a philosophy of forlorn 
hope. I am very much afraid he would 
descend to the vernacular of the ball 
park and dismiss it as “the bunk.” 


McALIsTER CoLeMAN, ’09, 


“ Morningside 1400?” 

The proverbial bee has little on the 
telephone system at Columbia, which 
buzzes away without ceasing, day and 
night, Sundays and holidays included. 
The records in the Department of 
Buildings and Grounds show that dur- 
ing the past year a total of approxi- 
mately 200,000 outgoing calls were made 
over the University’s telephone line— 
an average of 797 daily outgoing calls, 
exclusive of Sundays and holidays. This 
is an increase of about 30,000 calls over 
the previous year. 

The above figures are for outside 
calls. The number of inter-department 
and inter-office calls amount to approxi- 
mately 1,100 daily. 

Figures for calls coming in to the 
University are not available, no record 
of these being kept. One employee of 
the telephone company’s office has esti- 
mated that there are twice as many in- 
coming calls as there are outgoing calls. 

On the University’s twenty-six trunk 
line board (Morningside 1400), there 
are 450 extensions. Four of these ex- 
tensions have boards of their own with 
a total of fifty extra extensions there- 
on. This maze of telephone connec- 
tions reaches all of the administrative 
and departmental offices, the offices of 
professors and officials, and some of the 
dormitories. These lines do not, how- 
ever, include the outlying dormitories on 
Claremont avenue and = Morningside 
Drive; nor do they extend to Teachers’ 
College nor the departments of the Uni- 


versity. not within the immediate neigh- 
borhood of the Morningside campus. 
Teachers’ College, in addition to its own 
board of ten trunks, is connected with 


the University proper by two tie lines . 


for intermural service only. 

The Department of Buildings and 
Grounds of the University attends to 
the bookkeeping and management of the 
telephone office at Columbia, which occu- 
pies a room on the ground floor of the 
Library building; while the telephone 
company itself handles the work of 
supervision of lines, service, construc- 
tion, etc. Four operators handle the day 
service, while one operator covers the 
board all night. 

According to last year’s figures, the 
eight offices of the University which 
registered the greatest number of out- 
going telephone calls were, respectively, 
(1) Department of Buildings and 
Grounds; (2) Bursar; (3) Spectator; 
(4) Athletic Association; (5) Alumni 
Federation; (6) Secretary; (7) Regis- 
trar; and (8) Library. 


Varsity Debaters Tie With Team 
from Oxford 


On Wednesday evening, October 4, 
occurred the Oxford-Columbia debate, in 
many ways the most interesting contest 
of its kind that has ever taken place on 
the Campus. The Horace Mann auditor- 
ium was filled to the doors, and hun- 
dreds had been turned away by the In- 
stitute during the day, after the ticket 
supply had been exhausted. 

The subject of the debate was “Re- 
solved, that the United States should at 
once enter the League of Nations.” 
Oxford was represented by E. Majori- 


nae 


Calendar 


Unless otherwise indicated, the 
events listed below will be held at the 
Columbia University Club, 4 West 
Forty-third Street. Telephone, Long- 
acre 8200. 

Tuespay, Oct. 17. 


1917. Monthly Luncheon. Zimmer- 
mann’s, 180 Fulton Street, New 
York. 

WepbNEspay, Oct. 18. 

1907. P.&S. Dinner. 7 p. m. 

1918. Monthly Luncheon. Stewart's 
Restaurant, 30 Park Place, New 


York. 12:30 to 2 p. m. 

Columbia University Club. Fall Golf 
Tournament. Grassy Sprain Golf 
Club, Bronxville, N. Y. 

Tuurspay, Oct. 26. 

School of Business Alumni 
7:30 p. m. 

Tuespay, Oct. 31. 

1917 Engineers. Monthly Luncheon. 
Stewarts Restaurant, 30 Park 
Place. 


Dinner. 


12:30 p. m. 


banks, K. M. Lindsay, M. C. Hollis; 
Columbia, by its debating veterans, H. S. 
Williamson, A. O. Dawson, T. F. Comp- 
ton. The debate was presided over by 
Dr. John H. Finley, formerly State Com- 
missioner of Education and an honorary 
graduate of the University. 

The debate was a fine contribution to 
the international mind, and a beautiful 
illustration in visible and human form of 
the respective qualities of American and 
English education and method. The 
Oxford men followed the fine old tradi- 
tion of parliamentary discussion, and 
their wit, grace and casual fluency were 
the sheerest delight to the audience. The 
Columbia men were, qua debaters, per- 
haps superior: that is, they made more 
specific points and made them, to the mind 
of the audience, rather more tellingly. 
The debate, by a vocal vote of the audi- 
ence was declared a tie. On general 
moral and philosophical arguments, the 
Oxford men may be said to have far 
outclassed “the honorable gentlemen of 
the opposition.” When it came to the 
specific issue, “Should America join 
under the present covenant with Article 
10, etc.”, the Columbia men outscored 
thcir opponents. But apart from the 
comparative merits of the debaters, the 
whole debate was a charming contribution 
to mutual understanding between the 
English speaking nations.—I. E. 


Columbia Press Takes Over Uni 
versity Bookstore 

Alumni will be interested to know that 
the branch store of Lemcke & Buechner, 
known as the University Bookstore, 
which has for many years occupied 
quarters in the basement of the Journal- 
ism Building, has really become the Uni- 
versity Bookstore, recently having been 
taken over by the Columbia University 
Press. For some time University au- 
thorities have been considering the ad- 
visability of allying this important pro- 
ject more closely to Columbia, with the 
idea of enlarging its facilities to meet 
adequately the needs of faculty members 
and students. 

During the past summer an agree- 
ment was reached, by the terms of which 
the bookstore became the property of the 
Columbia University Press. Plans are 
already under way to increase the stock 
and equipment of the store and to make 
it serves a more definite purpose in sup- 
plying the demands of the Columbia 
family. 

The store is now operated under the 
name “Columbia University Press Book- 
store.” The street entrance is at No. 
2060 Broadway (Journalism Building) ; 
campus entrance, South Field, between 
Journalis Building and Furnald Hall. 
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Dr. Traprock Secured for College 
Alumni Meeting 


Miss X, secretary to George Brokaw 
Compton, a well-known citizen of this 
city, is busy these days lassoing by ’phone 
the members of Mr. Compton's commit- 
tec—that appointed to add a touch of 
festivity to the evening of November 20, 
when the College Alumni will meet and 
endorse the organization candidates. 

At a fully attended and furious meet- 
ing of the committee last week some 
time, it was decided to ask Dr. Traprock, 
of “The Cruise of the Kawa” fame, to 
provide the talk of the evening. Dr. 
Traprock has accepted the invitation and 
will deliver his new lecture on the 
latest of his explorations, “My North- 
ern Exposure.” Several famous men 
were suggested as speakers, but met with 
opposition. “Lets have General Dawes,” 
said one member. “No; he's a Repub- 
lican,” objected the one Democrat in the 
club at the time. A well-known authority 
on prison reform was put up for con- 
sideration, but it was pointed out that 
the small number of interested ex-con- 
victs among the Alumni would not form 
a large enough audience for the evening. 


For professional talent the committee 
has secured the services of Hourigan & 
Fox ot the Free Lunch Circuit. Mr. 
Hourigan, when interviewed at the Lambs’ 
Club, munched a cigar and said, “We'll 
probably put on ‘Too Many Aces,’ the 
melodrama that made such a hit in our 
Yukon tour during the gold rush. Of 
course, if my partner is drunk, I'll give 
a monologue.” 

There will be music and incidental re- 
freshments. Yes, November 20. 


O. S. 


Columbia University Club Announces 
Golf Tournament 


The Fall Golf Tournament of the 
Columbia University Club is to be held 
on Wednesday, October 18, at the Grassy 
Sprain Golf Club, Bronxville, N. Y. It 
is sate to say that all who indulge in 
the noble game of golf are in fine form 
now, after a whole summer of practice 
on various links in all parts of the coun- 
try, and contestants on October 18 may 
expect keen competition. 


The best gross score for 36 holes will 
carry, until the Spring Tournament, the 
title of Club Champion, won last spring 
at the Engineers’ Country Club by Gil- 
man P. Tiffany, ’05. The class team 
championship is open to teams of any 
number from one class, the best three 
gtoss scores for 18 holes to count. 

Trains leave the Grand Central 
Terminal, Harlem Division, for Bronx- 


ville, from which station it is a short 
taxi ride to the club. 

The members of the committee are 
Frank W. Chambers, ‘06, ‘09L; Fred S. 
Keeler, ‘“YIF.A., and Augustus D. 
Ledoux, °81 Mines. 


Luquer, 89 Mines, Addresses 
Columbia Legionnaires 


Last Tuesday evening, October 10, the 
Columbia University Post of the Amer- 
ican Legion came out of hibernation and 
started on its 1922-23 rampage. The oc- 
casion was the regular October meeting 
of the Post, held at the Columbia Uni- 
versity Club, and addressed by Thatcher 
T. P. Luquer, '89 Mines, late Colonel of 
the 306th Engineers. Luquer presented 
and described a series of lantern slides, 
entitled “Pictures in the Vosges and Near 
Verdun, 1918-1920.” The meeting was at- 
tended by over 100 Legionnaires and 
their friends. 


The next Post function will be the 
Third Annual Commemorative Church 
Service, to be held at the Church of the 
Heavenly Rest, on Sunday evening, No- 
vember 12, the day after Armistice Day. 
The service will be held there through 
the hospitality of Henry V. B. Darling- 
ton ‘07, a member of the Post, and it is 
probable that the Right Reverend Her- 
bert Shipman, ‘90, ‘22Hon.. Bishop of 
New York, and Chaplain of the Post. 
will take part in the service. 


Coykendall, °95, °97S, to Address 


Business Alumni 


Frederick Coykendall, ’95, ‘97S, newly 
elected life trustee of Columbia Univer- 
sity, is to address the alumni of the 
Schoot of Business at the first meeting 
of the vear. The dinner will be held at 
the Columbia University Club on Thurs- 
day, October 26, at 7:30 p. m. An in- 
teresting program has been arranged and 
a large attendance is expected. The 
cover charge for the dinner will be $1.75, 
checks for which should be matled to 
Harris L. Wofford, '19Bu., secretary of 
the association. 


1909 Still Vacationing 


Owing to the earliness of the season 
and the extended vacations enjoyed by 
the plutocratic members of the class of 
'09, the first fall luncheon meeting was 
attended more by excuses and regrets 
than by lunchers. However, those who 
had the misfortune to be in the city and 
were able to attend, enjoyed a pleasant 
meal at the Elks’ Club on Wednesday, 
October 4. 

The eight men who ate together had 


a good time swapping vacation stories 
and lies about their golf scores and had 
the pleasure of congratulating two of 
those present on interesting news con- 
cerning their business work. McAlister 
Coleman announced his selection as man- 
ager of publicity for the Illinois mine 
workers, and William Fondiller told of 
pleasurable anticipation of an outing at 
the Lake Placid Club, when he will rep- 
resent the Engineering Bureau of the 
Western Electric Company at a technical 
conterence. 

Those who stowed away liberal por- 
tions of soup, meat and fixin’s, and ice 
cream, included Charlie Carroll, Clink 
Coleman, Fergie Ferguson, Bill Fondil- 
ler, Ward Melville, Herb O’Donnell, 
Jack Ryan and Schoonie Schoonmaker. 


The next lunch will be held in the 
financial district on Wednesday, No- 
vember 1. W. M. 
Next 1917 Lunch to Be Held on 


the 17th 


When one half of the Seventeeners 
found it convenient to lunch in the doren- 
town dfstrict on business days, and the 
other half decided that luncheons uptown 
were absolutely necessary to their well- 
being, did the Luncheon Committee give 
up in despair and abandon the whole 
idea? Not at all. Like a second Solo- 
mon come to judgment, it quietly and 
judiciously proceeded to save the day by 
alternating the scenes of the festivities 
between Zimmermann’s, 180 Fulton street, 
and Shanley’s, West 42d Street, New 
York City. 

The question of the date was solved 
with equal expediency. What day more 
logical for members of °17 to meet than 
the 17th? Accordingly, the 17th of every 
month is to be set aside, and if it falls 
on a Saturday or Sunday, the luncheon 
will take place the following Monday. 

The season will open auspictously on 
Tuesday, .October 17, when the frst 
luncheon will be held at Zimmermann’s 


at 12:30 p. m. 


"17 Engineers to Hold First Monthly 
Luncheon 


The first luncheon of the season to be 
held by the ‘17 Engineers ts scheduled 
for Tuesday, October 31, at Stewart's 
Restaurant, 30 Park Place, New York 
City. Stewart’s is the old stamping 
ground for ’17 Science men who make 
their headquarters in or near the financial 
district, and it 1s expected that a large 
number of them will appear. Otto 
Ncumer, the enterprising class secretary, 
has announced that throughout the year 
the luncheons will take place on the last 
Tuesday of every month. 
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Freshmen Win Tug of War 

Winning two straight heats in the an- 
nual tug of war contest, held last week 
on South Field, the Freshman Class tri- 
umphed over the Sophomores in the first 
interclass scrap of the year. Following 
the struggle, the Freshmen marched off 
the field carrying the rope as the trophy 
of victory and staged a snake dance on 
116th Street, which was interrupted for 
a time by the second year class’ attempt 
to take the prized rope. A rough and 
tumble fracas between the classes ensued, 
in which the first year men were again 
the winners. Calm followed the storm. 
Casualties were confined to the wearing 
apparel of the contestants. 


President Butler Speaks at Assembly 

President Butler was the speaker at 
the Student Assembly, held last week to 
commemorate the twenty-fifth anniversary 
of the University on its present site. 
He traced the development of Columbia 
up to the present time, outlining the aims 
of the University and stressing the indi- 
vidual student’s responsibility in doing his 
part for the future growth of the in- 
stitution. 


Jester Book of Light Verse 

Dedicated to Joyce Kilmer, ‘08, and 
James S. O'Neale, Jr., '14, both former 
members of Jester’s editorial staff, who 
were killed during the World War, the 
first edition of “The Jester Book of 
Columbia Light Verse” has been pub- 
lished and is on sale at the University. 
Otto V. St. Whitelock, '24, is the editor 
of the volume. Among the contributors 
are Brander Matthews, ’71; the late John 
Kendrick Bangs, '83; the late Frank 
Dempster Sherman, '84; Irwin Edman, 
"17; Perry Ivins. 718; Robert A. Simon, 
"20, and George J. Macy, ‘21. 


First School of Business Meeting 

R. C. McCrea, Professor of Eco- 
nomics, addressed the members of the 
School of Business at their smoker held 
in Earl Hall, Friday night, October 6. 
Two hundred students were present. 
Among the entertainers on the program 
were the Mitchell brothers, who delighted 
the gathering with several banjo and 
mandolin selections, and “Bill” Taylor, 
"21, ’23L, who followed with a number 
of songs of his own compgesition. 


General O’Ryan Addresses Politics Club 

General John F. O’Ryan, commander 
of the 27th Division during the war, and 
at the present time a member of the State 
Transit Commission, addressed the Poli- 
tics Club in Earl Hall on October. 10, 
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the first meeting of the organization since 
last year. “Phases of the political situ- 
ation in New York State” was the sub- 
ject of his talk. The Politics Club, an 
organization of students interested in gov- 
ernment, economics and present day polit- 
ical conditions, was very active before the 
war and was revived last year. 


Faculty Notes 

New additions to the teaching staff of 
the School of Architecture include Fred- 
erick C. Hirons, who has been appointed 
Associate in Design, and John Van Pelt, 
former Associate in Architecture, who re- 
turns to the University after an absence 
of several years during which he has 
been connected with the Cornell School 
of Architecture. Hirons is a graduate 
of M. I. T. In 1904 he won the Paris 
prize and attended the Ecole des Beaux- 
Arts for five years, 

Among the life members elected to the 
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Senate of Phi Beta Kappa at the recent 
annual council of the fraternity held in 
Cleveland, Ohio, were Virginia C. Gilder- 
sleeve, '99, '08Ph.D., Dean of Barnard 
College, and Talcott Williams, Emeritus 
Professor of Journalism. 


President Butler addressed one of the 
afternoon sessions of the Savings Bank. 
Division of the American Bankers’ Asso- 
ciation last week on “Thrift and Thrift- 
lessness.” The Association was in ses- 
sion in New York during the week of 
October 2-7, 


An addition to the Department of Mili- 
tary Science and Tactics in the person 
of Captain Horace Stringfellow, Jr., 
U. S. A., was announced recently. Cap- 
tain Stringfellow has been detailed to the 
department as Assistant Professor, suc- 
ceeding Captain Felix R. McLean, now at 
the Infantry School at Camp Benning, 
Georgia. Captain Stringfellow graduated 
from West Point in the Class of 1915. 


Not Vengeance—Just Brotherly Love! 
By P. W.G. 


Columbia, 43 


Censors and others have taught us 
the lesson that it isnt at all nice to 
harbor a desire for vengeance, much less 
to wreak it. Hence we put into tw 
background of our consciousness the fact 
that Amherst had handed us a 9-7 trim- 
ming last season. We were going to 
love our enemy, because we had a hunch 
that before the afternoon was over he 
was going to need an awful lot of it. 


It is highly probable that the football 
team did not approach the visitors in the 
same fine spirit of humility. Rather 
they went on the assumption that the 
upstate boys had come down to sing, 
more than play football. 


Less than five minutes after the whistle 
blew to start the game, the score read 
7 to 0 in favor of Columbia; five more 
minutes and that score was doubled. 
Snappy work, eh? Shows what the spirit 
of brotherly love will do. It happened 
thus. Amherst elected to kick to us, 
and we put the ball into play from about 
our 35-vard line. A play or two moved 
it up to the 40 mark, and then Walter 
Koppisch sifted through left tackle like 
an eel and was brought down on the 
Amherst 10-yard line. A line plunge by 
Gehrig put the ball where the shadow 
of the goal posts would have been had 
there been any sun to cast one. Follow- 
ing which there was a fumble on the 
next play, the brown of the ball was 
visible for a moment above the pile of 
blue squirming athletes, and then Kop- 
pisch fell on it for the first touchdown. 


The second score was made shortly 
after. Our kickoff foozled. and Am- 
herst went into action aerially on their 
45-yard line. At this point, however, 
we seemed to be wide awake to their 
overhead attack--and this was not the 
case later. Kopptsch intercepted their 
first pass, and the ball was ours. 

Here Amherst suddenly came to lie. 


` Amherst, 6 


They spoiled a pass of ours, and then 
broke through the line and nailed Kop- 
pisch before he could get his legs in 
motion. Conceding a momentary superi- 
ority, we kicked to Amherst. 


On the next play, Bob Burtt, running 
full tilt toward the south stands, inter- 
cepted a forward pass thrown by the 
visitors and raced madly over the goal 
line for the second score. In both cases, 
Roderick kicked the goal. 


There should have been another score 
shortly after the next kick-off, but the 
referce sensed foul play inside the lines, 
and although we had rushed the ball over 
the goal, he brought it out. Nothing 
daunted, Roderick kicked a field goal 
from placement, and the score was 17 
to 0. 

At this juncture, Ambherst suddenly 
came to life and began to get away with 
the passing game, for which they seem 
to have a reputation this year. We booted 
to them, and they brought the ball to 
their 40-yard line and then commenced 
a splendid overhead attack, throwing lit- 
tle short passes over the center of the 
line, which gained lots of ground for 
them and did not tire their backs. They 
completed four of these in a row for 
two first downs. In this manner they 
pushed us down the field, and the quarter 
ended with their holding the ball on our 
18-yard line. 

Shortly after the opening of the second 
quarter, Amherst made her lone tally. 
In this, we are sorry to say, they were 
greatly aided by infractions against the 
rules on our side. Twice we held them 
in front of the goal, and twice we were 
penalized, and they had = another first 
down. Since they had to score, they 
themselves would probably have preferred 
to do so without the aid of penalties. 
The all did _a liftle see-sawing in this 
period, wwith Amherst playing much its 
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best football. They took the pigskin 
from us on downs, but lost it themselves 
on an intercepted forward. 


SEcOND HALF. 


Columbia played its best game in the 
second half, despite the condition of the 
field. We scored thirteen points in the 
third quarter and the same in the fourth, 
on the strength of an excellently balanced 
attack, which mixed forward passes with 
line plunges, end runs and tackle plays. 
We even unearthed a trick criss-cross in 
front of the Amherst goal, which re- 
sulted in one of the tallies. 

In the same manner, our defense 
seemed to have tightened up a bit, and 
Amherst was never dangerous via the 
air again. In fact, the line was now 
breaking through so as to “smear,” as 
the vulgar say, their backs before they 
could get the passes away from them. 

The final point scored was an interest- 
ing one. Attempting to kick the goal 
from placement, the wet ball slipped, 
and Roderick seized it and ran through 
the Amherst team to score the lone tally 
by touching the ball down. 

And finally, an encouraging point to 
us was that substitutions toward the 
end in no wise seemed to weaken the 
team, as was the case last week. The 
second string men were right up on their 
toes and going all the time. 

Looking back we find that not once 
have we mentioned that it rained 
throughout the game, nor tried to be 
funny about it. We are experiencing 
an admiring glow at our restraint. 


The line-up: 


COLUMBIA (43) AMHERST (6) 


B lingsiey L.E Lamberton 
Brodi L.T Adams 
Hinch L.G Boenan 
Blaine C. Sylvester 
Fischer R.G Villiams 
Scovil R.T Clapp 
pon on R. > Vail 
ur : ills 
Kopnisch ?: H. r Nail 
Ge rig R.H Reusswigg 
Roderick F.B Hill 
COLUMBIA ............... 17 0 13 13—43 
AMHERST ,,............... 06 0 0— 6 
Touchdowns—Burtt (3), | Koppisch (2), 
Roderick, Jillson. Point after touchdown— 


Roderick (4), three placements, one end run. 
Goal from placement—Roderick. 
Substitutions—Columbia: Streich for Hinch, 
Hinch for Streich, Myers for Johnson, Miller 
for Fischer, Blundell for Burtt, Streich for 
Hinch, Neale for Billingsley, Pulleyn for 
Gehrig, Tiihonen for Blaine, Chase for Streich, 
Van Brocklin for Koppisch, Fargo for Tiihonen, 
DeKay for Fargo, Carroll for DeKay, Schorr 
for Carroll, Russell for Chase, Salemi for Van 
Brocklin, Ray for Roderick, Healy for Salemi, 


Echavarria for Healy. Amherst: Leete for 
Boenan, Martin for Reusswigg. 
Referee—A. H. Sharpe, Yale. Umpire— 


D. L. Fultz, Brown. 
Coryell, Pennslyvania. 


Time of periods—12 minutes. 


Head Linesman—C, M. 


Notes of the Graduate Schools 


"13A.M.—Alex. M. Arnett is head 
of the Department of History at Fur- 
man University, Greenville, S. C. 

13Ph.D.—D. Leigh Colvin, at one 
time vice-president of the National 
Temperance Council, spoke in Potts- 
ville, Pa., on September 29, as a mem- 
ber of the Flying Squadron Founda- 
tion, prohibition workers. He was 
introduced by Norman H. Angell, "10, 
ey of the Y. M. C. A. in Potts- 
ville. 


"15A.M.—Fred Ulrich is rector of 


What’s Inside a House? 


The ’Varsity Football squad is liv- 
ing in the Manor House at Baker 
Field. The house has been renovated 
throughout. The roof doesn’t leak. 
The kitchen range is in good working 
order. There are plenty of cots and 
blankets. BUT— 

More than those things are needed 
to make any house a cheerful place 
to live in. 

Mr. Alumnus, ask your wife to 
take a look in the garret or in your 
apartment house storeroom. It's a 
safe bet that she'd find some furni- 
ture or house furnishings that you 
have discarded and would be glad to 
contribute for the comfort of the 
undergraduates. 

Pictures, chairs, 
lounges, rugs, 


tables, 
bureaus, 


curtains, 
bookcases, 
study lamps, desks—these are a few 


suggestions. But anything you have 
to offer will be most gratefully re- 
ceived. 

If you live in the metropolitan dis- 
trict, the Athletic Association will be 
glad to collect these odd pieces. Just 
send a note about them to Robert W. 
Watt, Graduate Manager of Ath- 
letics, Columbia University, New 
York, or call him up at Morningside 
1400. If you live out of town, please 
send them by parcel post, express or 
freight to the Columbia University 
Athletic Association, Baker Field, 
218th Street and Broadway, New 
York. 

Will you look this up tonight? 


the South Shore 
Church, Chicago, Ill. 

"17A.M.—Carey J. Chamberlin, who 
has been connected with Lockwood, 
Greene and Company in Boston, is 
now in the investment department of 
the Old Colony Trust Company, 17 
Court Street, Boston. 

'20Ph.D.—Arthur Griswold Crane, 
former president of the State Normal 
College at Edinboro, Pa., has become 
president of Wyoming University, 
Laramie, Wyo. During the war Crane 
was Major in the Sanitary Corps, on 
duty in the office of the Surgeon Gen- 
eral, in Washington, D. C. 

’20A.M.—The wedding of Leland 
W. Meyer and Miss Emma De Witt 
Vories took place on August 10 at 
Sparta, Ky., the home of the bride. 
Meyer has been a member of the fac- 
ulty at the University of Iowa, and at 
Franklin College, Indiana, and is now 
instructor in history at Georgetown 
College, Georgetown, Ky. 


’21A.M.—Irving R. Gladstone has 
taken up his new duties as principal 
of the High School in Pulaski, N. Y. 


°22A.M.—The wedding of Arthur P. 
Coleman of Seymour. Conn., and Miss 
Marion Moore of Hillsdale, N. Y., 
took place during the past summer. 


°22Ph.D.—Howard G. Burdge has 
been appointed principal of the Fre- 
donia State Normal School at Bronx- 
ville, N. Y. During the war Burdge 
was chief educational adviser of the 
Second Army of the American Expe- 
ditionary Forces, at General Bullard’s 
headquarters at Toul.  Since,.the 


Congregational 


armistice he has been director of the 
research and vocational training bu- 
reau of the New York State Military 
Commission. 


Alumni Notes 


Addresses of Columbia Alumni may be 
secured from the Alumni Office, 311 East 
Hall, Columbia University, 


(Telephone, Morningside 1400), 


dressed to Alumni, in care of the Alumni 
Office, will be properly forwarded. For 
such letters, a return address should ap- 
pear on the envelope in case of non-delivery. 


"751.., °04Hon.—Kenneth R., young- 
est son of former Justice Morgan J. 
and Mrs. O’Brien, and Miss Kath- 
arine Mackay, daughter of Clarence 
H. Mackay, of New York and South- 
ampton, L. I., were married on Sep- 
tember 21 in St. Mary’s Church, Ros- 
lyn, L. I. ; 

"78— Joseph W. Spalding, who is 
vice-president of the North Avenue 
Bank of New Rochelle, N. Y., was 
elected president of the State Bank 
Section of the New York State 
Bankers’ Association, at its conven- 
tion held last June at Lake Placid, N. 
Y. Spalding has also been made 
treasurer of the Mortgage Purchasing 
Corporation, recently organized to do 
business in Westchester County, N. Y. 


’*81—-In an article in the New York 
Herald of September 10, Richard J. H. 
Gottheil, Professor of Semitic Lan- 
guages, decribes the ceremonies at- 
tended by Ambassador Herrick, rep- 
resenting the United States, when the 
cornerstone of “Place Carnegie” was 
laid in the French town of Fargniers 
on July 9. This constitutes the first 
step in the rebuilding of the village, 
under the direction of the Carnegie 
Foundation for Peace, which has ap- 
propriated the sum of $150,000 for 
the purpose. Gottheil is particularly 
at home in France, having recently 
studied at the University of Stras- 
bourg, by invitation from the French 
Ministry of Education. 

°83L.—John J. Lentz, of 44 West 
Rroad Street, Columbus, Ohio, is can- 
didate for the Democratic nomination 
for United States Senator. Lentz was 
one of the founders of the American 
Insurance Union, of Columbus, and 
is its president. 

’83 Mines, ’"14Hon.—J. Parke Chan- 
ning, as a member of the Committee 
on Work Periods of the Federated 
American Engincering Society, was 
present at the quarterly meeting held 
by the American Engineering Council 
in Boston, during the early part of 
September. The report submitted by 
the committee, after a nation-wide 
survey which has taken two years. not 
only finds the twelve-hour day to be 
unnecessary from an economic stand- 
point, but shows how the various in- 
dustries using the long day can be 
brought into conformity with an 
eight-hour program. Arthur S. 
Dwight, ’85Mines, ’l14ITon., president 
of the American Institute of Mining 
and Metallurgical Engineers, Bradley 
Stoughton, former Professor of Met- 
allurgy, and James T. Grady, ‘I8T.., 
director of the Department of Public 
Information at Columbia, are mem- 
bers of the executive board of the 
council. 
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’*88—The article “University Life in 
Denmark,” written for the News of 


April 28, 1922, by John Dyneley 
Prince, American Minister to Copen- 
hagen, has been translated into 


Danish and published in one of the 
daily papers of that city. A copy, 
tattered and torn, reached the Alumni 
ofice via Allen W. Porterfield, ’11 
Ph.D., whose article on Prince and 
his colleagues appeared in The Forum 
of July, and attracted no little atten- 
tion among the diplomats. 

"95, °97L.—Frederic White Shepard, 
of Woodmere, Long Island, has been 
designated as candidate for County 
Judge by the Democratic County 
Committee, of Nassau County. In 
addition to being assistant counsel 
for W. R. Grace and Company, and 
associate counsel for the Kings 
County Trust Company and the Na- 
tional Park Bank of New York, 
Shepard is attorney for the National 
Surety Co., and the East Rockaway 
Civic Association. He is a law part- 
ner of Alfred W. Booraem, ’96L. 

96, "99Ph.D.—J. H. McGregor, As- 
sociate Professor of Zoology, has 
made a series of casts and restora- 
tions showing the development of the 
human species and illustrating the 
physical characteristics of the prin- 
cipal racial representatives. They 
form (the beginning of an exhibit 
showing human development from 
prehistoric times, and are now on 
view in the Field Museum of Chicago. 

*98L.—Edward R. Finch, Justice of 
the Supreme Court of New York, has 
been designated by Governor Miller 
as an Associate Justice of the Appel- 
late Division of the First Judicial 
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Department. His term on the Appel- 
late Bench will expire in 1927. Finch 
was a member of the special Ameri- 
can mission which accompanied Sec- 
retary of State Charles E. Hughes, 
’84L., to the Centennial in Brazil, 
during the month of August. 
°98—Frederick Paul Keppel and his 
family have taken a house at River- 
dale-on-Hudson, New York City. 
Keppel recently returned from Paris, 
where he was Administrative Com- 
missioner of the International Cham- 
ber of Commerce. He gives his busi- 
ness address as the Russell Sage 
Foundation Building, 130 East 22nd 
street, New York City, where he is 
secretary of the Committee on Plans 
of New York and its Environment. 


’99—-Frank S. Hackett reports that 
the Riverdale Country School, of 
which he is head master, has com- 
pleted four separate cottages on the 
school grounds for the private occu- 
pancy of teachers and their families. 

’°991.—The marriage has been an- 
nounced of George E. Ruppert, of 5 
West 86th street, and Miss Pearl 
Jackson. 

700L.—Kenneth Mackintosh, during 
the past four years a judge of the 
State Supreme Court, Olympia, 
Wash., is a candidate for re-election. 

°06S.— Matthew Van Siclen, assist- 
ant chief mining engineer, Bureau of 
Mines, Washington, D. C., is acting 
as expert adviser in the interesting 
case of the renewal of leases on the 
Indian reservations. In northeastern 
Oklahoma, for example, the Quapaw 
Indians own lands under which lie 
valuable lead and zinc mines. These 
are under lease, and the leases are 
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all terminating within a year. As it 
rarely happens that the superin- 
tendent of the reservation, under 
whose jurisdiction such matters come, 
is an expert on lead and zinc mining, 
the Government loaned the services 
of Van Siclen for this purpose. He 
had at one time been a mine manager 
and operator, and he laid out a plan 
of development on the basis of which 
the Secretary of the Interior made 
new leases. Under the new system 
the Indian gets ten per cent., double 
the amount he formerly received, 
and the company taking the first 
lease on the Hole group of proper- 
ties is bound down to very definite 
requirements. 

’051.—William R. Bayes is Repub- 
lican nominee for Justice of the 
Supreme Court of New York, Second 
Judicial Department. 

’°07—- Among the varied interests 
with which Paul C. Holter finds time 
to busy himself is the National Edu- 
cation Committee of the National 
Federation of Business and Profes- 
sional Woman’s Clubs. Holter serves 
on the advisory board of this commit- 
tee, the purpose of which is defined 
as the promotion of the best educa- 
tion of women in business. 

09—““What They Know About 
You,” is the significant title of an 
article written by McAlister Cole- 
man in a recent number of Indepen- 
dence. Coleman tells of his interview 
with an executive of one of the largest 
investment houses in New England, 
and sets down in print the buying 
habits of the composite investor, as 
seen by those who guide the invest- 
ments. -In the same issue, under the 
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heading “The Sun-Makers of Sche- 
nectady,” Coleman, with a view to 
affording investors a better under- 
standing of the real character of the 
General Flectric Company, describes 
an interesting trip through the Com- 
pany's huge plant. 

’09—On the legal calendar last 
summer appeared the case of Ray- 
mond D. Halsey vs. the Society for 
the Suppression of Vice, in which 
damages of $2,500 were awarded to 
Halsey, bookseller of McDevitt- 
Wilsons, Inc., 30 Church street, New 
York City, by the Court of Appeals. 
Halsey was arrested by the Society 
for selling Gautier’s “Mademoiselle 
de Maupin,” and the suit brought 
against him failed. He then sued the 
Society for false arrest, carrying the 
case to the Court of Appeals. 

09, *11L.. 12Ph.D.—V. K. Welling- 
ton Koo, who has represented China 
both at Washington and London, has 
been named a member of the new Chi- 
nese cabinet which has been formed 
at Peking. Koo holds the post of 
Minister of Foreign Affairs. 

’709S.—I-ester H. Spalding, of 10 
Alpine Road, Highland Park, New 
Rochelle, N. Y., is connected with 
Eastman, Dillon and Company, at 71 
Broadway, New York City. He was 
formerly with the Hibernia Securities 
Company. 

09S., 713 A.M.—William Fondiller 
has been chosen as the representative 
of the Engineering Department of 
the Western Electric Company to at- 
tend a conference of the complete 
Telephone Department of the Com- 
pany, which is to be held at the Lake 


Placid Club, Essex County, New 
York, from October 11 to 17. 
09, “LIL—A son, Dannat Loftus 


Pell, was born on July 26 to W. H. 
Dannat and Mrs. Pell, of 551 East 
86th street, New York City. 

'10S.— Those of us who are inter- 
ested in chess have noticed in all the 


papers during the summer such 
headlines as these: ‘Capablanca’s 
Play Keen,” “Capablanca in Hard 


Tilt.’ “Takes Nip-and-Tuck Game.” all 
leading up to the fact that Jose R. 
Capablanca retained his title as 
world’s chess champion at the recent 
International Tournament in London. 

"10, °13J.—On October 1, Geddes 
Smith became an associate editor of 
the Survey, at 112 West 19th Street, 
New York City, after three years’ 
service with the National Information 
Bureau, 1 Madison Avenue. 

10S.— Frederick B. Tough, United 
States supervisor of oil and gas oper- 
ations on leased public lands, for- 
merly located at Caspar, Wyo.. has 
been appointed Chief Petroleum 
Technologist of the Bureau of Mines 
at Washington, D. C. Before enter- 
ing Government service Tough had 
several years’ experience as resident 
geologist for the Southern Pacitic 
Company in various oil fields in Cali- 
fornia. 

*121.—George H. Mullins, attorney 
in Yakima, Wash., is a candidate for 
the post of prosecuting attorney of 
Yakima County. 

"12P.&S.—John H. Wylie, who is 
first assistant of the Taylor Presby- 
terian Hospital in Paotingfu, China, 
returned in June, with his wife and 
three children. They have been visit- 
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ing in Algona, lowa, and Wylie plans 
to take a post-graduate course in medi- 
cine before resuming his duties next 
year in China. His address im this 
country is Bloomington, Ind. 

"13S.—Eliwin H. Findlay is still in 
Bridgeport, Conn., but has changed 
his address to 314 Fairfield Avenue. 

’'14—l.loyd R. Morris, writer and 
critic, is conducting, under the di- 
rection of the Extension Department 
at Columbia, a course in current lit- 
erature described as “the first at- 
tempt on the part of any American 
university to interpret and evaluate 
literature in the making.” 

15—Waalter W. Dwyer, whom the 
News recerded recently as a proud 
father, has become western manager 
for Mouquin'’s. His address ts 136 
North Water Street, Chicago, HI. 

15, “"18A.M.—Phillip K. Kemp and 
Miss Margaret G. Church were mar- 
ried on October 5 in San Antonio, 
Tex. The ceremony was performed 
in St. Mark’s Episcopal Church, of 
which Kemp is assistant rector. 

715, °17L—The engagement is an- 
nounced of Chester F. Leonard and 
Miss Madeline Lester, both of Flush- 
ing, Long Island, N. Y. 

715S—Announcement has been 
made of the engagement of John S. 


Peck and Miss Jane Bramblett, 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. J. ; 
Bramblett, of Hillsboro, Tenn. The 


wedding will take place some time 
next June. 

’15, 18L—Samuel I. Rosenman, of 
226 West 113th street, New York 
City, is Democratic candidate for re- 
election to the New York Assembly 
in the Ileventh Assembly District. 
While in the Law School Rosenman 
was a member of the debating team, 
and served on the staff of the Law 
Review. 

"16, °18].—Juan Augusto Perea and 
Salvador Perea are practicing law in 
Caracas, Venezuela, South America, 
with offices in the Dutch Bank Build- 
ing. 

’16, °181.—A. Bruce Conlin, of 
Westheld, N. J, was elected Com- 
mander of the New Jersey Depart- 
ment, American Legion, at its con- 
vention held September 16 at Lake 
Hopatcong. Conlin, whose business 
address is 2 Rector Street, New York 
City, has been active in organization 
and hospitalization work for the 
Legion. He succeeds Joseph D. Sears, 
"11, who recently retired as New Jer- 
sey Commander. 

’16S.—F rederick G. Merckel, whose 
home address is Morsemere, N. J., ts 
associated with the Wallace and Tier- 
nan Company, 180 North Market 
Street, Chicago. 

16, °171.—John Bateson Reynolds, 
in connection with his brother and 
others, recently acquired the agency 
for the Hooven Automatic Type- 
writer, under the name of Hooven 
Letters. Inc., with ottices at 114-116 
Kast 25th Street, Indianapolis. This 
does not interfere with his present 
position as General Secretary of the 
Indianapolis Chamber of Commerce, 
which he has held for the past three 
years, resigning from the United 
States Army in order to accent it. 

16, "19P.&S.—George H. Roberts, 
Jr.. of Peekskill, N. Y., and Miss 
Aelma R. Gordon, of Woodand, 


October 13, 1922 


Canada, were married in New York 
on September l4. Roberts is an As- 
sistant Professor at the Long Island 
College Medical School. The couple 
will live in Brooklyn. 

17—The wedding of Frederick N. 
Countiss and Mrs. Amelia B. Condon 
took place on October 4 at the Hotel 


Astor, New York City. The cere- 
mony was pertormed by Chaplain 
Knox. 


’17, °19P.&S.—Harry Golembe, for- 
merly on the medical staff of the 
Montefiore Country Sanitorium, Bed- 
ford Hills, N. Y.. is now living in 
Colorado. His address is care of J. 
C. R. S., Edgewater, Colo. 

’17J.—Palmer and Mrs. Smith have 
announced the recent arrival of 
Palmer Smith, Jr. Smith is connected 
with the editorial department of the 
New York Evening World. 

"18, 22L.—\Walter D. Fletcher, of 
20 East 69th Street, New York 
City, is connected with the law firm 
of Stetson, Jennings and Russell, at 
15 Broad Street. 

"18—T_aurence H. Nichols has 
come blithely back from South 
Africa, where for the past two years 
he represented the Walworth Inter- 
national Company in Johannesburg, 
and is living at the Alpha Sigma Phi 
house, 625 West 113th Street, New 
York City. 

’21J.—Martini W. Corum and Miss 
Elaine Kolle, of Brooklyn, N. Y., 
were married on September 1. Corum, 
who is now on the sports staff of the 
New York Times, served overseas 
during the war, and was said to be 
the youngest man to hold the rank 
of major in the American Expedi- 
tionary Forces. 


Address Changes 


’69— David A. Curtis, N. Y. Press 
Club, 21 Spruce St., New York. 

"73 Mines—John T. Williams, 45 E. 
55th St., New York. 

"79 Mines—Ickdwin Ludlow, 515 N. 
13th St., Muskogee, Okla. 

83 Mines—Frederick Powell, 6278 
20th Ave. N. E., Seattle, Wash. 

’83L.—Harold G. Henderson, 811 
Dixie Terminal Bldg., Cincinnati, O. 

’921.—Paul F. Merian, 35 Avenue 
du Leman, Lausanne, Switzerland. 

’94\lines—Wilson F. Smith, c/o 
Merchant Shipbuilding Corp., 39 
Broadway, New York. 

’95Mines—William B. Johnstone, 
c/o G. N. White, 102 Waverly P1. 
New York. 

’97S.—Lucius T. Martin, c/o Strong 
& Cadwalader, 40 Wall St, New 
York. 

00, *10Ph.D.—William K. Gregory, 
44 W. 90th St., New York. 

’03S.—Henri Hoguet, The Mart of 
Advertising, 151 W. 42nd St, New 
York. 

04, ’°07L.—Leonard Gordon McAn- 
eny, 111 Broadway, New York. 

’04— Arthur D. Warren, c/o Sea- 
board National Bank, 59 Broad St., 
New York. 

04 P.&S.— Frederick E. Neff, 133 W. 
72nd St, New York. 

’06L—John V. A. MacMurray, De- 
partment of State, Washington, D. C. 

’07=Percival ‘Wilde, 111 W. 86th 
St. a New ) York: 
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"18A.M.,19Ph.D.—Shoo Tze Leo, 
University of Amoy, Amoy, China. 

719—Armand Grunzweig, 193 Ave. 
de Belgique, Antwerp, Belgium. 

’19—Edward P. Hamilton, 
Rivers, Wis. 

19Bu—Lee K. Frankel, Jr., c/o 
American Safety Razor Corp., Export 
Div., Jay & Johnson Sts., Brooklyn, 
N. Y 


Two 


19Bu—Joseph Shapiro, 242 Fourth 
Ave., New York. 

"19A.M.—Kiyoshi Shiomi, Doshisha 
University, Kyoto, Japan. 

°20—Carl T. Hyder, 3089 Broad- 
way, New York. 


*21—Arthur de Mercado, 90 Han- 
over St., Kingston, Jamaica, W. I. 


21 Bradley M. Fischer, 147 Fourth 
Ave., New York. 
’21—Richard H. Fox, 301 West 
24th St., New York. 
'21—Allen W. Haskell, Jr., 174 
West 4th St., New York. 
’21—I-dward A. Kilinski, 470 West 
157th St., New York. 
°21—Leo Rosen, 284 Leonard St., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
21—William J. Sager, 542 \West 
112th St., Apt. 10C, New York. 
21S —Carlos Hurtado, A. Barroso 
260, Santiago, Chile. 


"21P.&S.—Winfred H. Bueermann, 
c/o Mayo Clinic, Rochester, Minn. 

’21P.&S.—Charles D. Quinn, Kings 
ae State Hospital, Kings Park, 


’21F.A.—Kuangchi C. Chang, c/o 
B. Y. Chu, 419 West 118th St., New 
York, 

°21A.M.—George W. Stocking, Fco- 
nomics Dept., University of Pennsyl- 
vania, Philadelphia, Pa. 

'22-—-Louis Cassard Owens, Jr., 4 
East 88th St, New York. 

°22— Randolph W. Scott, 608 West 
113th St, New York. 

’22—George Zellar, Harrison, N. Y. 
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CONSTRUCTION 


New York City 
JOHN LAIMBEER, Jr., ’83 


GENERAL BUILDING CONSTRUCTION 
AND ALTERATIONS 
103 Park Avenue 


Room 617 Telephone 1309 Murray Hill 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS 


New York City 
J. PARKE CHANNING, '83 Mines 
CONSULTING ENGINEER 
61 Broadway Telephone Bowling Green 7340 


H Alfred L. Jaros, Jr.,’11S 
New York City itr L. Baum, hs: "1S 


JAROS & BAUM 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
Power Plants, Heating and Ventilation 
Refrigeration, Plumbing 


116 West 39th Street Telephone Fitz Roy 5395 


Muskogee, Oklahoma 
EDWIN LUDLOW, ’79 Mines 
CONSULTING MINING ENGINEER 
Coal and Coke 
515, North 13th Street 


New York City 
DANIEL E. MORAN, ’84Mines 


MORAN, MAURICE & PROCTOR 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS 


Vanderbilt 9538 
1420 Grand Central Terminal 


New York City 

INDUSTRIAL Powgr PLANTS Fug. Economy 

DAVID MOFFAT MYERS, M.E., 1901 
Griggs and Myers 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
roa Fifth Avenue 
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New York City 


D. B. STEINMAN, ’09C.E., ’11Ph.D. 
CONSULTING ENGINEER 


Design and Construction of Bridges and Other 
Structures. Reports. Advisory Service. 


25 Church Street, Telephone Rector 9097 


CONTRACTING ENGINEERS 


Los Angeles, Cal. E. B. Latham, ’09 E.M. 
President 


LATHAM PROSPECTING 
DRILLING CO. 


EXPLORATIONS 
PETROLEUM oo AND 
ENGINEE 


Prospect drilling with B designed equip- 
ment in any part of the world. 


602 North Main Street Telephone Main 6969 


New York City 
ALLEN N. SPOONER & SON, Inc. 


-ONTRACTING ENGINEERS 


River and Harbor Construction—Piers, Bulk- 
heads, Foundations and Caissons—Subaque- 
ous Pipe and Cable Laying—Marine Divers 


Pier 11, North River Telephone Rector 1331 


INVESTIGATIONS 


New York City 
FRANCIS W. COLLINS, '05 E.M. 


INDUSTRIAL AND PupLIC UTILITY INVESTIGATIONS 
50 Church Street 


INSURANCE 


New York City 
WARD R. CLARK, ’16 
LIFE INSURANCE 
Rector 4883 135 Broadway 
New York City 
C. H. ELLARD, ’97 
INSURANCE 


Specializes in Life Insurance 
Also Accident, Health, Fire, Liability, Contracts 
The Best Policies 
Barclay 7970 217 Broadway 


New York City yar er pong Ae 16 
MacRossrz & MacRossm 
INSURANCE BROKERS 
SURETY BONDS 
68 William Street Telephone 637 Joha 


LAWYERS 


Phoenix, Arizona 


HAROLD BAXTER, '06E.M, ’14LL.B, 


ATTORNEY-AT-LAW 
203-204 Fleming Building 
Specializing in Engineering Matters, 
MINING AND IRRIGATION LAW 


San Francisco, Cal. 
HENRY EICKHOFF, ’75 L. 
ATTORNEY AND COUNSELOR AT LAW 
604 MILLS BUILDING 


New York City 
WALLACE WHITE, ’r3 ’15 M.B. 


COUNSELOR-AT-LAW 
UNITED STATES AND FOREIGN PATENTS 


AND TRADE MARKS 
Woolworth Building 233 Broadway 
New York City 
ALBERT C. NOLTE, ’14 E. E. 
COUN SELOR-AT-LAW 


PATENT, TRADE MARK, COPYRIGHT 
UNFAIR COMPETITION CAUSES 


Telephone Cortland 1006 165 Broadway 
PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS 


New York City 
JACOB A. SCHWARTZ, ’20 
CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANT (N. H.) 
Audits-—Financial Investigations 


General and Cost Accounting Systems 
ncome Tax Returns 


1133 Broadway Telephone Watkins 1553 


TESTING LABORATORY 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
DEPARTMENT OF CIVIL ENGINEERING 
| Testing Laboratories 
Commercial investigations and researches 


made in connection with the physical proper 
ties of structural materials. 
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"22—Matthew L. Wilson, 906 Lin- 
coln Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

"22P.&S.— Ellis B. Soble, Bellevue 
Hospital, New York. 

’22J—Milton V. O’Connell, c/o 
New York Herald, 280 Broadway, New 
York. 


Necrology 
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’64--Ehrman Syme Nadal (Yale 
'64A.B.), on July 26, from paralysis, 
while visiting friends in Princeton, 
N. J. Age 79 years. Nadal spent 
two years at Columbia before joining 
the Yale class of ’64 at the beginning 
of his Junior year. He taught for a 
few years after graduation, then 
entered the employ of the Govern- 
ment, going to London in 1870 as 
secretary of the American Legation. 
During the year 1892-1893 he was lec- 
turer in English at Columbia. Nadal 
was later connected with the New York 
Evening Post, and wrote extensively 
for other newspapers and magazines. 
He lived in New York City. 

681._—Simeon Baldwin Chittenden 
(Yale, ’65.A.B.), on September 15, in 
Guilford, Conn. Age 77 years. Chit- 
tenden, whose home was at 121 Madi- 
son Avenue, New York City, had long 
practiced law in New York, with of- 
fices at 2 Rector street. He was a 
director of the Brooklyn Library, the 
Long Island Historical Society, the 
Brooklyn Bureau of Charities, and a 
trustee of the Church of the Pilgrims, 
Brooklyn. 

’84P &S—James W. Ingalls (Yale, 
’°81A.B.), an eye and ear specialist of 
Brooklyn, on September 28, at his 
home, 328 Stuyvesant Avenue, of heart 
disease. Age 72 years. Ingalls had 
practiced medicine in Brooklyn since 
1885, and was associated with the 
Brooklyn Eye and Ear Hospital and 
the Bushwick Dispensary. He was a 
member of the American Medical As- 
sociation, the State Medical Society, 
and a fellow of the American Col- 
lege of Surgeons. 

’84—Daniel Wade Tears, distin- 
guished alumnus of Columbia, died 
suddenly from heart failure, in Den- 
ver, Colo. on August 12. He had 
been in failing health for a number 
of years, but had pluckily and cheer- 
fully put the best foot forward, strug- 
gling valiantly to overcome increasing 
physical infirmities. 

Tears was born in Walden, N. Y., 
on October 13, 1863. He prepared for 
college at Montgomery Academy, 
Montgomery, N. Y., and graduated 
from Columbia in ’84. He entered 
the legal department of the New York 
Central Railroad in October of the 
same year, being admitted to the New 
York Bar in 1887. He became prin- 
cipal assistant to the General Coun- 
sel of the New York Central, in 
charge of much important legal work. 
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Failing health took him to Denver 
in 1899, where he endeavored to con- 
tinue the practice of law. Constantly 
impaired and failing health prevented 
him from carrying on sustained work 
in the profession he loved and 
adorned. 

Tears was in all ways a very re- 
markable man. Few men = enjoyed 
such an extended acquaintanceship 
with the best authors of all ages. Ile 
was equally fond of art and music, 
and in these branches as well as in 
that of literature, his critical analysis 
was of the highest quality. It was 
a delight to be with him, and a privi- 
lege to know him. 

C. A. P., '83P.&S. 

’°861.—Charles Edwin Eaton (Yale, 
’84A.B.), on July 5, at his summer 
home in Petersham, Mass. Age 60 
years. Eaton, after practicing law in 
New York City for several years, be- 
came associated with the Nonotuck 
Silk Company. He retired in 1902, 
and devoted much of his time to liter- 
ature and philanthropy. He was active 
in all local charities in Orange, N. J., 
where he lived, being a director of the 
Orange Bureau of Associated Chari- 
ties, and a trustee of the Children’s 
Aid Society. He was a trustee of the 
Fast Orange Congregational Church. 


The COLLEGE BOOK STORE 
A. G. Serger, Proprietor 
BOOKS, STATIONERY, FLAGS, PINS 
AND SOUVENIRS 
Students’ Discounts 
Prices Guaranteed the Lowest 
120TH STREET 


1224 AMSTERDAM AVE., NEAR 


W. STROTHER JONES 
HENRY E. MONTGOMERY 


October . 13, 1922 


BERKELEY-IRVING 


School for Boys 
309-318 WEST 83D STREET, NEW YORE 
“From Primary to College” 
Forty-third year. All grades. Small classes. 
(ndividual instruction. New Gymaestam, root 
plevercene and Swimming Pool on Premises 
end for illustrated catalogue. 


Phone Schuyler 4836 L. D. Ray, ’82, Headmaster 


CoLUMBIA GRAMMAR SCHOOL 
5, 7, ond 9 West o3vd Street 
Founded 1764 Telephone 3787 River 
Fireproof building. Boys prepared for Colum. 
bia, Cornell, Harvard, Princeton, Yale, and 
other colleges Approved by Regenta. Strong 


Primary and Elementary Schools. Gymnasium, 
Playground. 


FREDERIC A. ALDEN, Hzapmasrzs 


Brighten Ud Your Copy! MURPHY'S 


KartToon Kuts 
Do THE WORK 
P. C. Murray, 717 
President 


311 East Hall 
Columbia University 
New York 


FRANCIS EMORY FITCH, Inc. 
PRINTERS & PUBLISHERS 


The Fitch Service—it’s readable 
Bowling Green 1986 


138 Pearl Street, New York 


GEO, WM. SMITH 
HENRY T. MAURY 


Jones, Montgomery & 
Company 


Members New York Stock Exchange 


Investment Securities—Margin Accounts 


74 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK CITY 


Telephone: Bowling Green 1390 


BOOKS New and Second Hand 


STATIONERY 


ATHLETIC SUPPLIES — 


SOUVENIRS 


Press. 


Journalism Bldg. 


Agents for the Publications of the Columbia University 
We invite correspondence from Columbia Alumni. 
Mail orders given prompt attention. 


Columbia University Press Bookstore 


New York City 


2960 Broadway 
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Columbia Alumni News 


“Columbia Alumni Dues” 


Being Jester’s own number of the Columbia 
Alumni News, Vol. XIV, No. 4, October 20, 1922. 
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What Ails Our Library? 


Volume | 
(Plenty of it) October 20, 
No. 1922 


(DUNDE “Why in the World Not?” 
Address of Professor John J. Carramba 
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Paderewski at his Steinway 


“FT HE supreme qualities of the Steinway piano 

have been for many years universally recog- 
nized. Musicians and the musical public have long 
regarded it as the standard of perfection. It would 
seem from this that the summit had been reached, for 
with the attainment of perfection progress is 
stopped. And yet, in the case of the Steinway, this 
law of nature seems to have been defied. I feel 
obliged to declare, upon revisiting Steinway Hall 
after an absence of many years, and I do most em- 
phatically declare, that an astonishing progress has 
been achieved. To the former qualities, now mag- 
nified and intensified, an entirely new quality has 
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AN APPRECIATION by IGNACE J. PADEREWSKI 


been added, one which once was considered al- 
most incompatible with the character of tone—an 
easy, light, surprisingly agreeable action. Another 
thing—I have tested a very large number of 
Steinway Concert Grands, and I have not been 
able to choose any one of them as the best, because 
all are best... . There is something in the his- 
tory of the Steinway family to bring joy to the 
heart of every one who is devoted to his profession. 
The Steinway piano is an unmistakable product of 
love of profession, and to it I pay my tribute of 
high esteem and admiration.” 


Steinway & Sons and their dealers have made it conveniently possible for music lovers to own a Steinway. 
Prices: $875 and up. 


SIEIN WAY 


THE INSTRUMENT OF THE IMMORTALS 
STEINWAY & SONS, Steinway Hall, 107-109 East Fourteenth Street, New York 
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The Columbia Alumni News 
“Columbia Alumni Dues” 


(Jester Does It) 


Published weekly during the college year, and once in June, excepting 
during the University holidays, by the Alumni Federation of Columbia 
University, Inc., at 311 East Hall, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 

Entered as second-class matter, December 23, 1909, at the Post Office 
at New York, N. Y., under the Act of Congress of March 3, 1879. 

All communications should be addressed to Columbia Alumni News, 
311 East Hall, Columbia University, New York, N : 

Subscription price, $3.00 a year; single copies, fifteen cents. 

Member of Alumni Magazines Associated. 


The officers of the Alumni Federation of Columbia University are: 
President, Edgar J. Moeller, ’95F.A.; 1st Vice-President, George R. 
Beach, °95, '97L.; 2nd Vice-President, Levering Tyson, °11A.M.; 3rd 
Vice-President, John K. Fitch, ’02; Treasurer, Charles E. Haydock, ‘01; 
Recording Secretary, 
Charles G. Proffitt, 717. ; ; 

The principal place of business of the Federation and the address of 
the officers is Columbia University, New York City. 


ADVISORY COMMITTEE. p 
Frederick Coykendall, ’95, ’°97S.; John K. Fitch, ’'02; Charles E. Hay- 
dock, 701; A. L. Goodman, ’95 P.&S.; Edgar J. Moeller, ’95F.A., ex- 


oficio. 
Board or EpiTORS. 

Managing Editor......es.escsseccoosesoscsooso Charles G. Proffitt, °17 
Betton s i505 654 Soh ow iw eee Rees Dees eee ie Levering Tyson, ’11 A.M. 
University Editor ......ccccccccccccsceccccccee Charles L. Minor, ’24L 
Football...... Ce E E A E ew eb owas eee »..Paul W. Gallico, °19 
Cartoon Bessen seared EE be ewes s see et wee Porter C. Murphy, °17 
Alumni Notes 660 scene ic he 500d 8 es er oe daw eee eee ewes ee ean, °15B 
Photographer. ........-ecescceseessecsesees oT M. Allen, ’°14 F.A. 

Contributing Editors: John Erskine, ’00; J . Finch, ’06S.; John 
. Coss, °08A.M.; Allen W. Porterfield, '11Ph.D.; Lloyd R. Morris, '14; 
rwin Edman, 17; James T. Grady, ’17L.; Richard H. Fox, °21 


Columbia Alumni Dues, Published just this once during the 
college year and never in June, even during the University holi- 
days, by the Columbia Jester of Columbia University, Ink. 
Written during Brander Matthew's Reminiscences, 19-20, Carl- 
ton Hayes’ Personalities, 153-154, and Buck Weavers Bur- 
lesques, 15-16, at Columbia University in the City of New 
York, N. Y. 

The result of Lev and Charley's Tennis Match, to which they 
devoted the of week, wil be announced in the next issue. 

As a result of recent investigation in Madagascar the amount 
of cane sugar produced during the academic year 1884-85, while 
in every way consistent with the regulations of the post office 
department, is nevertheless in no way comparable to the four- 
cent rate on the negro situation in Southern Africa which has 
been demonstrated by a recent investigation in Madagascar. 
He got the job. 

No kiddin; Burleson, or whoever the postmaster is after 
Hays, our approximate circulation ts nearly an awfully big 


amount. Sworn by Jim Rice—TAYLOR AND FORD. 


Russell T. Cornell, ’01S.; Executive Secretary, : 


' from dues? 


YOUR DUES ARE 
DUE.—The DUES wants 
to take this opportunity to 
say to you, Alumni and 
everybody, that, honestly, if 
you can, and you certainly 
can, in fact, the DUES 
thinks there is no reason in 
the wide, wide world why anybody can’t. In the first 
place, the DUES thinks, dues are very, very necessary 


-indeed. To say that they are vitally essential is to put 


it mildly. They are important. As the DUES said 
the other day, dues are dues; and if you pay them, there 
they are paid, and of what are vou kicking of ? On the 
other hand, where does the money come from if not 
(Yes, we know he does; but you can’t 
expect him to run downtown every afternoon; a Presi- 
dent has something else to worry about.) So, in brief, 
your humble servant, the DUES, wants to take this 
opportunity to say to you Alumni, and everybody, that 
if vou can. And you can. 
(That’s three inches.) 


SEVERAL PROBLEMS.—By no means the 
least of these problems is the necessity, now so mani- 
fest as the demands for the use of facilities increase, 
for the elimination of waste of energy—making sure 
that only those thoroughly equipped to benefit by train- 
ing are given an opportunity to exercise the privilege. 
We do not see how problems enter into this question 
at all. 

(That’s another inch.) 


INTERCOLLEGIATE ATHLETICS.—There 
is no question in the minds of many, and particularly 
in that of your humble servant, the DUES, that since 
the war conditions have grown up that threaten to dis- 
rupt if not overthrow all the beneficent influences: which 


a properly conducted system engendets., The evidences 


38 
of these conditions are numerous enough to warrant 
free and frequent discussion, not only of the question- 
able conditions themselves, but of the possible effects 
that continuation of so called evils will have, as well 
as of possible ways to abolish abuses and to institute 
remedies. The DUES enters into this discussion with 
all the vigor and clarity of which it 1s capable. 
(That ought to be good for two inches.) 
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WHEN ?—When in the course of human events 
it becomes necessary for one people to dissolve the 
political bonds that have connected them with another, 


and to assume among the powers of the earth the sep-" 


arate and equal station to which the laws of Nature and 
Nature’s God entitle them. We hold these truths to be 
self-evident, that all men are created equal, that they 


are endowed by their creator with certain inalienable | 
rights, that among these are Life, Liberty and the pur-, 


suit of Happiness. 
(Another inch. That’s two, plus onc, plus three, and this ` 


one makes seven inches.) ä 


THE STADIUM.—It is probable, nay, possible, 
that before many, many moons have gone by conditions, 
will have progressed to such a degree that we will be 
able to look back at a time when we said that it is 


probable, nay possible, that before many, many moons. 


have gone by conditions will have progressed to such 
and such a degree. The DUES makes this assertion 
with absolute conviction. In other words the degree 
to which conditions will have progressed before many, 
many moons will have us all looking back at where 
we are now, it is possible. Why not? Even more 
briefly, why? 
(Only ten inches to go.) 


87 YEARS. 
fathers brought forth on this continent a new nation, 
conceived in liberty and dedicated to the proposition 
that all men are created equal. Now we are engaged 
in a great civil war, testing whether that nation, or any 
nation so conceived and so dedicated can long endure. 
We are met on a great battle field of that war. We 
have come to dedicate a portion of that field. 

(Did you bring your racquet, Charlie?) 


THE ENTERING CLASS. 
learn that since the conclusion of the drive, total con- 
tributions through the fund total more than Eighty- 
five thousand (85,000) dollars ($), of which less than 
Nineteen Thousand have been disbursed during the 
same period for all expenses including permanent office 
equipment, postage and printing, and the salaries of 
office and clerical help. An analysis of the amount sub- 
scribed brings forth the fact that there has been a 
‘healthy growth in this period, inasmuch as 75% of the 

increase in 1919-1920 over the decrease of 15% in 
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1920-1921 is more than made up by the average of 
approximately 25%, which is the sum total of two 
years, in spite of extremely unfortunate conditions, in- 
cluding permanent office equipment, postage and 
printing. 


(Quick, Charlie, a ruler. Damn it.) 


YES AND NO.—We, the people of the United 
States, in order to form a more perfect union, estab- 
lish justice, insure domestic tranquility, provide for 
the common defense, promote the general welfare, and 
secure the blessings of liberty to ourselves and our pos- 
terity. Within one year of the ratification of this amend- 
ment, the manufacture, sale, or transportation of in- 
toxicating liquors within, the importation thereof into, 
or the exportation therefrom, shall be prohibited. 


(If that’s short, we can run the President’s welcome speech. 
Is that court for six o'clock?) 


TOE-NAIL SCRATCHES.—The canvas which 
the DUES has had specially painted for this issue 
is the Columbia Seal. It has been felt for some 
time that a frank discussion of this Seal. would clear 
. up a great many doubts in the minds of the Alumni, 
particularly those who could not read Latin. Accor- 
ding to inside information, the three children romping 
at the feet of the seated lady are the baby pictures of 
the Columbia trinity, Nicholas Murray Butler, Jim 
Rice and Brander Matthews. It will be noticed that 
their attitudes are already characteristic, little Nicholas 
having raised his hand to speak, and in the center little 
Jim, in accordance with his shrinking disposition, hav- 
ing modestly turned his back. The lady is said to be 
Miss Virginia Gildersleeve, because of the similarity 
between her name and the color of the statue. The up- 
raised book is an Extension Catalogue, and the appar- 
ently Greek motto is merely the Dean’s signature. 


REVOLT OFVSYOUTH 


THE 
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The President Speaks on Youth ~ - 


The Alumni Dues Furnishes Its Readers a Complete Text of the Great Educator's 
Well Known Annual Address o ; 


Youth, youth, youth, youth, youth, 
youth, youth, youth, youth, youth, youth, 
youth, youth, youth, youth, youth, youth, 
youth, youth, youth, youth, youth, youth, 
youth, youth, youth, youth, youth, youth, 
youth, youth, youth, youth, youth, youth, 
youth, youth, youth, youth, youth, youth, 
youth, youth, youth, youth, youth, youth, 
youth, youth, youth, youth, youth, youth, 
youth, youth, youth, youth, youth, youth, 
youth, youth, youth, youth, youth, youth, 
youth, youth, youth, youth, youth, youth, 
youth, youth, youth, youth, youth, youth, 
youth, youth, youth, youth, youth, youth, 
youth, youth, youth, youth, youth, youth, 
youth, youth, youth, youth, youth, youth, 
youth, youth, youth, youth, youth, youth, 
youth, youth, youth, youth, youth, youth, 
youth, youth, youth, youth, youth, youth, 
youth, youth, youth, youth, youth, youth. 

Youth, youth, youth, youth, youth, 
youth, youth, youth, youth, youth, youth, 
youth, youth, youth, youth, youth, youth, 
youth, youth, youth, youth, youth, youth, 
youth, youth, youth, youth, youth, youth, 
youth, youth, youth, youth, youth, youth, 
youth, youth, youth, youth, youth, youth, 
youth, youth, youth, youth, youth, youth, 
youth, youth, youth, youth, youth, youth, 
youth, youth, youth, youth, youth, youth, 
youth, youth, youth, youth, youth, youth, 
youth, youth, youth, youth, youth, youth, 
youth, youth, youth, youth, youth, youth, 
youth, youth, youth, youth, youth, youth. 
youth, youth, youth, youth, youth, youth, 
youth, youth, youth, youth, youth, youth, 
youth, youth, youth, youth, youth, youth, 
youth, youth, youth, youth, youth, youth, 
youth, youth, youth, youth, youth, youth. 

Youth,- youth, youth, youth, youth, 
youth, youth, youth, youth, youth, youth, 
youth, youth, youth, youth, youth, youth, 
youth, youth, youth, youth, youth, youth, 
youth, youth, youth, youth, youth, youth, 
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SIR REYNOLDS ; APOLOGIES 


“YOUTH” 


youth, youth, youth, youth, youth, youth, plans which have been given out by 
youth, youth, youth, youth, youth, youth, Cumber. While in College Heinz was 
youth, youth, youth, youth, youth, youth, a member of the Dorms Committee for 
youth, youth, youth, youth, youth, youth, the big Red, White and Blue button 
youth, youth, youth, youth, youth, youth, C. U. C. A. campaign, which produced 
youth, youth, youth, youth, youth, youth, a fund of $30.87 cents for the C. U. 


youth, and its international outlook. C. A. 
youth, youth, youth, youth, youth, youth, The DUES wishes Cumber all the 
youth, youth, youth, youth, youth, youth, : success in the universe and would like 
youth, youth, youth, youth, youth, youth. Alumnus Gets Big Honor to remind its many readers that it 1s 
youth, youth, youth, youth, youth, youth, It sure is good news to hear that anxious to hear of any important hon- 


youth, youth, youth, youth, youth, youth, Heinz Q. Cumber, ’57 Arts, has been ors conferred on Columbia men or of 
youth, youth, youth, youth, youth, youth, unanimously appointed to the Commit- any good news at all. Anything at all. 
youth, youth, youth, youth, youth, youth, tee of One Hundred to choose plans for Send it in. Good luck, Heinz, old boy. 
youth, youth, youth, youth, youth, youth. the conduction of a big Blow Your 

youth, youth, youth, youth, youth, youth, Nose Week, which according to Cum- 


youth, youth, youth, youth, youth, youth, ber, will be the biggest social event at 66 Holds Annual Dinner 

youth, youth, youth, youth, youth, youth, New York City, where it will be held The annual dinner of the C'ass of '66 
youth, youth, youth, youth, youth, youth. if weather conditions permit. A trom- was held recently at the Columbia Club. 
youth, youth, youth, youth, youth, youth, bone solo from WJZ will be the big An awfully good time was had by all 
youth, youth, youth, youth, youth, youth. attraction, according to Cumber, who the fellows, and “Dutch” Goot’s clever 
youth, youth, youth, youth, youth, youth. has announced his candidacy for the imitation of a hen cackling just after she 


youth, youth, youth, youth, youth, youth, chairmanship of the committee for the laid an egg was sure enjoyed. The com- 
youth, youth, youth, youth, youth, youth, celebration, which will take place about mittce-consisted of H. Goot, °66, chair- 
youth, youth, youth, youth, youth, youth, next Spring, according to the detailed>-man..and‘J.) J. Jones, ’66S.0.S. 
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Porto Rican Alumni Disband 


Oscar Q. Portfolio, the Porto Rican 
Alumni Association, has moved to 
Guatemala, and the Porto Rican Associ- 
ation has consequently been forced to 
disband. Applications for the formation 
of the Guatemala Alumni Association 
have been received, it is reported. 


°67 Holds Annual Dinner 


The annual dinner of the class of °67 
was held recently at Keene’s Chop 
House. An awfully good time was had 
by all the fellows, and “Jim” Whoop's 
clever tricks at cards, where he made 
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the aces disappear’ and everything (my, 
I wouldn’t want to play poker with you, 
“Jim,” ha-ha-ha) were sure enjoyed. 
The committe, in addition to J. Whoop, 
’67, the chairman, consisted of K. K. 
White, 67, and St. Jones Trashbasket, ’67. 
Se TX ia 


Lectures Before Institute 
Professor Horatio Carouse of the De- 
partment of Extension will deliver a 
series of lectures before the Institute 


of Arts and Sciences on the subject 
of “The Chromatic Fish Scale; or The 
Perspiration of the Flea as a Means 


A NEW VIEW OF THE LIBRARY 


October 20, 1922 


THE LIBRARY 


of Illumination in. Brazil.” Professor 
Carouse has made extensive studies of 
the situation in the South American 
countries, and will conduct experiments 
during the course of the lecture on little 
Radtolite, his trained flea. 


-- Dr. Frank Crane Made Trustee 


Dr. Frank Crane, famous philosopher 
and leading htterateur_of the world, said 
last night after being inaugurated as 
a permanent trustee: 

“This is one of the happiest moments 
of my College life. 

“And what is happiness? 
is a state of mind. 

“Then how can I be happy? 

“A college education is a wonderful 
thing; a degree is a priceless possession. 
“A college man gets to know Life. 

“And what is Life? ‘Life is real, 
Life is earnest,’ as Henry Wadsworth 
Longfellow says. 

“As a trustee I 
Life Worth While.” 


Happiness 


shall try to make 


T. 68 Holds Annual Dinner 


The annual dinner of the class of °68 
was held recently at the Columbia Club 
and Keene’s Chop House. An awfully 
good time was had by all the fellows, 
and “Spike” Stitch’s clever imitation of 
a drunken man coming home at one 
o'clock in the morning was sure enjoyed. 
The committee consisted of Casper 
Stritch, “68. chairman; B. Y. Brown, '68, 
Ath OScan Ope le’68. Oa es: 
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James (“Jim”) Rice Receives Degree; Mentor Dubbed 
“Doctor of Profanistic Poetry” 


ITH the Library handsomely 
painted in cerise and silver, the 
gold statue of Alma Mater festooned 
and gilded, and one of the fountains 


going, impressive ceremonies were held 
on October 12th last (Columbus Day), 


to celebrate the presentation of a degree 
in Profanistic Poetry to Jim Rice. 

The rumors that Jim Rice could not 
receive a degree because he had not 
passed his swimming test were dis- 
creetly ignored by the. President, who, 
the DUES understands, once had made 
a Psi U pledgeé pass the test for him 
when he was in college. 

The exercises were brief but impres- 
sive. The Procession of gowned Faculty 
and Trustees, in their heavy black robes 
and Kappa Beta Phi keys, proceeded up 
Broadway in a solemn snake dance be- 
hind the President and the Dean. The 
Procession was led by an exotic revel 
of English Instructors, dressed in the 
ancient Greek fashion, in wreaths and 
wreaths and wreaths of flowers. As 
they gamboled bacchantly up the Ave- 
nue, led by Buck as Queen of the Fays, 
they cast quantities of Freshman themes 
into the air, which fell like rose petals 
and littered the gutters, where they were 
later found and marked by Professor 


Steeves. When the line neared the 
library, the ecstatic Tutors dove into 
the fountain and became lost in the 


sparkling waters. 

Then the President turned solemnly 
to Jim Rice, who was trying to untangle 
his robe, which had- become twisted 
about his neck, and urged upon him the 


responsibilities of his leadership in the 
movement of Profanistic Poetry. In re- 
ply Mr. Rice read a brief portion of 
one of his own works, entitled “He 
Shot His Slide.” When the Chaplain 
had been revived and the echoes had 
died down a little, the 
President said simply 
but sweetly: “Take 
your degree; bring it 
around to the office 
some afternoon, and 
I'll sign it for you.” 
There was scarcely 
a dry eye in the place. 
Mr. Rice carried off 
the situation, and 
buried it. Then he 
turned to the assem- 
bled multitude of col- 
lege students, as well as 
the crowds looking on 
from the dormitory 
windows, and softly 
read his latest effort: 
“The Coxswain’s 
Fault.” 
« Īn presenting Mr. 
Rice with the degree, 
the President said: 
“To you, by me, for 
your contribution to the International 
Mind through your breadth of language, 
which includes I don’t know how many 
tongues, I hereby nominate you for a 


degree.” This was..seconded by Secre- 
tary Fackenthal. 
When the simple ceremonies were 


over, the President whispered something 
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in Mr. Rice’s ear, and the two linked 
arms and marched upstairs to the Presi- 
dent’s Room, where they locked the door. 
That was last Thursday. 


British East Guinea Alumni Club 
Entertains F. J. (“Buck”) O’Neill 
Coach Frank J. (“Buck”) O’Neill, 

coach of the Columbia football team, 

was entertained and was the guest of 
honor at a big banquet given by the 

British East Guinea Alumni Club En- 

tertainment Committee in British East 

Guinea recently. The dinner also pro- 

vided an opportunity for Coach Frank J. 

(“Buck”) O'Neill to get a line on the 

football material available in British East 

Guinea prep and nearby schools including 

the College of Good Hope. 

The dinner was overflowing with cordi- 
ality when who should walk in but that 
grand old Columbian, Charles Halstead 
Mapes. Charley Horse chanced of all 
things to be in British East Guinea at 
just the right moment to get in on the 
party and make it one of the most lively 
and entertaining and boosting for Colum-- 
bia affairs which has been held in British 
East Guinea for quite some time. 

The main address of the evening was 
made by Coach Frank J. (“Buck’’) © 
O'Neill. who addressed himself to the 
food and managed to eat Mapes’ portion 
as well as his own while Mapes was giv- 
ing a short one-hour address on the 
Columbia football prospects. When asked 
what he thought of Mapes’ ideas on the 
football situation, Coach Frank J. 
(“Buck”) O'Neill said that he didn’t like 
to be too sure about such matters but he 
thought Mapes made a good speech. A 
good time was had hy all present. 
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The Grandolhokum 
: By P. I. G. 


(The Writer is the Athletic Editor of the Subway Sun.) 


We had a very pleasant time on South 
Field Saturday afternoon, in fact we 
thoroly enjoyed ourselves. We noticed 
that the grass is a little bare down near 
the baseball diamond and used our field 
glasses to effect watching the girl in 
the apartment on 114th Street and Am- 
sterdam, the blond one on the fourth 
story. The teams showed wonderful 
form. We were quite delighted with 
the numbers the boys had on their backs, 
but we don’t think the judges were quite 
fair in the rating. As far as we could 
see there was no reason at all for Kop- 
pisch being rated fourteenth. We thot 
he did quite well, but of course the 
game is very scientific, and we get con- 
fused sometimes. 

The impressive Blue and White ag- 
gregation from Morningside Heights, 
where George Washington fought the 
battle of Harlem Heights, made an im- 
pressive showing and swamped their op- 
ponents’ futile efforts with a glittering 
array of circular end runs, straight-as- 
a-die line drives and aerial attacks of 
diamond like brilliance. They were very 
clever. 

The crashing Blue and White lines- 
men work just like a set of trip ham- 
mers which work altogether, but the 
men back of that glorious thick blue 
line are as differentiated as a crowd 
of vaudeville actors and actresses. Now 
the fellow that is Captain has a style 


like that of a fleet and speedy flash of 
greyhound straight from the steps of 
Moscow, or wherever#it is that they 
have those steps that make the library 
steps simply simple by comparison. 

The big boy who we have heard is 
called Gehrig, is just like an ice wagon 
in a country town, he goes right by in 
spite of all attempts to stop him. 

Mr. Roderick is just like the hero on 
the horse described by Beowulf or some 
of those people in Buck Weaver's 
course. He dashes off madly in all 
directions at once with a glittering ar- 
ray of circular end runs which are 
quite spectacular as well as straight as 
a die line drives and aerial attacks of 
diamond like brilliance. 


And besides, Bobby Burtt is quite in- 
telligent. We are sure that he must 
be, or he wouldn’t be a Senior in College 
with considerable hope of graduating. 
And of course with a quarterback who 
has what practically amounts to a Col- 
lege education the team should not lack 
for brains. 

In fact and truthfully all the backs went 
scintillating thru the line as if it were the 
merest spider web drapery suspended 
between two silken threads which might 
be tied to the pyramids for all the dif- 
ference it makes.. They shattered the 
opposition like an ‘earthquake shatters a 
second rate brick.wall and they (the 
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THE DASHING COLUMBIA BACKFIELD. 


opponents) went down in an awfully 
big heap. They (the Blue and White 
Gridiron Warriors) were very clever. 
It is a matter of the deepest and most 
poignant regret to the writer, who is 
the athletic editor of the New -York 
Daily News, that he was unable to see 
the game. I was called away by an 
important engagement just before the 
first whistle and was compelled to write 
this up from what I remembered of 
last year’s contests in which Buck 
O’Neil’s plucky gridiron heroes partici- 
pated not to say engaged. However we 
will have an excellent analytical article 
next week, written by the athletic edi- 
tor of the New York Daily News, who 
is an expert in everything to do with 
the gridiron and one of the best sports 
descriptive writers in New York City. 
On looking back over this article we 
notice that I have not said much about 
the game. We are glad to give our 
readers a short resume of it. The 
game began with the first quarter when 
both teams tried very hard to take the 
ball down the field behind two white 
lines which were placed at each end. 
There seemed to be considerable argu- 
ment about who should do it first. 
In the next half of the first part of 
the game, the teams became very tired 
so Bob Watt decided to have an inter- 
mission while he went over to the A. A. 
office to have afternoon tea. Fourteen 
club sandwiches and five bottles of gin- 
ger ale. This is his daily appetizer from 
the Faculty Club. He eats it in his 
(Continued on page 48) 


Reading up and down: Koppisch, Keenan (Manager), Roderick, Gehrig, Burtt. 


Koppisch may be seen leaning on the famous Stone-Wall Formation. 


Note w.k. Columbia Life in_lower left corner. 
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pecs from Spectator 


(Reprinted exactly as they appeared) 


Jim Rice, mentor of Morningside’s 
Blue and White Crews, has stated in 
an announcement made yesterday after- 


noon about 3:00 p. m., 
a large lack of crew candidates and 
that he didn’t see how: Columbia could 
have a good crew this year if there 
weren't more crew candidates. He is- 
sued a call for prospective men that 
him at the Boatouse this afternoon at 
would like to try rowing to report to 
Aq pojysonbai us9q JAR UIH “Wi L pi 
pue syoos pue syma} ut podad 0} wif 
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Blue and White rifle team shot Yale 
last night in one of the most thrill- 
ing telegraph matches which has ever 
been played according to Cpatain Smith 
after reading the telegrams from the 
Yale Captain th morning. The fire 
was hot and heavy and many points 
were scored but Columbia’s sharpshoot- 
ing sharks outscored the yalites by one 
point, having a very perfect score of 
1,000. The Big Dark Blue seven had 
a tally of 999. The local leader did not 


tell Yale our score until he had heard 
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that there was. 
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from them as he wanted to keep them 
‘asuadsns ul 


A large number of candidates have 
reported to th Columbian desk every 
day at noon according to Editor Olney 
who wants more candidates for the big 
candidates’ subscription campaign which 
he intends to stage. According to Olney 
every candidate will receive one point 
for every subscription that he secures. 
According to Olney the securing of 500 
points or more than 500 points prac- 
tically makes certain the election to the 
board of the man which secures them. 
This is the basis on which elections 
will be made according toO Iney. 


Jester, the Laughing Lton, which has 
tickled the risibilness of the ‘Campus for 
sO many years past, will puts its firs 
tissue on the Campus on or about Sep- 
tember according to the Managing Board 
which held a meeting and accepted the 
resignation of three of its members on 
the top floor of East Hall at a late hour 
last night. The editors say that it is 
Əy Jo qumu zx] əy} YqNOp yNoYIN 
yno md uəəq JIAD sey YSIYM 4ə3jsəf 
since John Jay was fired for the stuff 
he put in about Smith in 1773. In ad- 
dition the Frosh football team has two 
wonderful stars in Grorty and Mandas, 
’28, who is one of the best backfield 
combinations in the state Doc Cook said 
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last night. Doc would like to have 
Mandas come out for practice on time 
this afternoon. 


The result of the investigation made 
by a member of the Spec staff (set 
Spec in Italics, Monaco) recently shows 
conclusively that the Library service is 
rotten and that the the members of the 
faculty eat entirely too many calories 
too oten which has a detrimental effect 
of 1: o'clock p. m. in the afternoon 
classes. Spec will begin an campaign 
on this in tommorrow’s issue and see what 
can be done about it besides continuing 
bounded so much to the glory of the 
the Stadium agitation which has re- 
paper which is the only one published 
on Morningside heights except the Bar- 
nard Bulletin or Bear or something like 
that which isn’t any good. 


Spectator wishes to apoligize for the 
inacurces made in yesterday’s issue 
about the Barnard Swimming pool 
which was entirely due to plant condi- 
tions. 


Spectator unintentionally announced 
yesterday that Danie O’Meara had 
joined the Newman Club. The Newman 
Club wishes to state that this is not the 
case. Spectater-yassures the Numans 
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that such accidents will not be allowed 
to happen in the future. The night 
editar lost the copy in the subway and 
had to make up the names. 


The Spectator boards regret that a 
slight error crept in yesterday edition 
by which it was asserted that Dean 
Hawkes would spaek in the chapel. It 
turned out that Dean Hawkes had al- 
ready spoke in the chapel. The story 
be avoided sometimes. 
got in from the overset which can hardly 


Chaplain Kno will make a speech in 
the chapel tomorrow in the afternon at 
the regular chapel hour at 4 p. m. 
o'clock. All Freshman and others are 
urged to go and hear the chaplain ac- 
cording to a statement given out in the 
chaplain’s offices in Ear! Hall yesterday 
afternoon by the Chaplain of Columbia 
University, Mr. Knox, of the City of 
New York. n. b. Night ed—put this 
chapel stuff somewhere on the back 
pages where it won’t interfere with the 
ad— R. mg. ed. 


The atheletic associating has given out 
a statement by which it appears that 
tickets for the football game on Satur- 
day will be given out on receipt of an 
S. A. F. ticket or two dollars at the A. 
A. window in the lobby of East Hall 


PROPOSED DESIGN FOR THE NEW DINING HALE 
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Alumni Notes 


Addresses of Columbia Alumni may 
be secured from the Registe’ of Milis 
Hotei, the Surrogate’s Office, and the 
North China elephone Directory. 


Who really wants them anyway? if 


letters are sent to the ALUMNI DUES 
office unstamped, a return address 
should be given, so that sult can be 
brought against the addressee. 


°751.—Lucas X. Boyle, whose law 
offices were recently vacated at 1416 
Race Street, Philadelphia, is now 
spending some time in jail. He would 
be glad to hear from any brothers in 
the bonds. 

»78 Mines—Horace U. Micawber, late 
of Petham Manor, has recently been 
elected to the Presidency of the 
Czecho-Slovakian Chamber of Com- 
merce. His new address is Pelham 
Manor. Good for you, Horace. 

’°80Expelled—Francisco Villa, erst- 
while host of many Amcricans visiting 
Mexico, has taken orders in 
the Methodist Church. 

’°85—Joseph V. Selden and 
Mrs. Selden recently enjoyed 
a sightseeing bus trip from 
72nd Street, New York City, 
to that imposing edifice. 
Grants Tomb. Selden and 
the wife expressed them- 
selves as delighted with the 
scenery viewed en route, as 
with the manifest desire of 
the inhabitants to be hos- 
pitable. 

3.1416—Ph.D.—Caspar O. 
Drattit announces the final 
acceptance by a publisher of 
his thesis, “The Influence of 


the Atom on the Whole.” 
Drattit is a member of the 
law firm of 
Drattit, Dash 


and Blank, of 
120 Broadway, 
New York City. 
"12L—W ingo 
( “ Blankety ” ) 
Blank sends us 
word that he 
has just read 
the worst book 
ever published 
by a fellow Co- 
lumbian, “The 
Influence of the 
Atom on the 
Whole.” Blank 
is no longer a 
member of the 
law firm of 
Drattit, Dash 
and Blank, at 
120 Broadway, 
New York City. 
’12L— The new 
iddress of Hen- 
tk Balthazar is 


L445 Olive 
street, San 
*rancisco. 


’86 — Nicholas 


Murray Butler delivered an address 
on “Youth” at a meeting of the Illi- 
nois G. A. R. held in Chicago recently. 
’12L—Henrik Balthazar has moved 
to 25 Winston Street, Los Angeles. 
"12L—Mail for Henrik Balthazar 
should be sent to 2013 South Sunset 
Boulevard, Hollywood, Calif. 
"12L—H. Balthazar has written to 
the DUES to inform us that he is 
back home at 233 Lemon Street, Po- 
(Continued on page 47) 
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Understanding 
Can you see everything that 


goes on in a football game? 


No — but you can understand 


everything by reading Percy 
Haughton’s new book, addressed 
to the 5,000,000 people in the 
stands. 


The strategy which makes 
modern football acontest of brains 
and speed is intelligible if you know 
the principles of the game. 


Haughton’s book contains 30 
full pages of sharp, clear pictures 
of plays in actual games, snapped 
at the exact moment designated 
by the author. 


A full page description faces 
each picture, and all important 
plays are analyzed. 


Your full enjoyment of football 
depends upon your knowledge of 
the game. Here is a book written 
specifically for you, for the girl 
who accompanies you, and for the 
school boy in whom you are in- 
terested. 

Price $3.00 


MARSHALL JONES COMPANY 
212 SUMMER STREET, BOSTON 
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Do YOU REALIZE that that is what JESTER can do for your 


Do YOU REALIZE that JESTER has been called the “funniest college 
magazine in America,” and that it’s the magazine of your own col- 
lege? And this year it represents the combined work of every prom- 
inent undergraduate artist and author on the campus; it is the best 
the college can do. 


IF YOU enjoyed this Alumni Dues, by the editors of JESTER, you'll 
enjoy JESTER eight times as much. JESTER is glad to meet you 
through the Alumni Dues; now he wants to know you eight times 
as well. 


THERE’S no better way of keeping up with the jolly life of your own 

Alma Mater than to laugh your way back into the Old College Days 
again with JESTER. 
| 


| 
Lhose good old reunions— 
| 


LISTEN CAREFULLY 3 Take two one dollar bills" Put them in an envelope 
(a Write your name and address on a slip of pale lavender paper CF Put that in the same 

envelope MF" Send the envelope to Columbia JESTER, East Hall, Columbia University, 
New York City {3% And then—on the fifteenth of each month CaF" It ts to laugh. 


Fall in line for JESTER 
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This Is No Joke! 


It’s Not Even Funny 


Certain Alumni of Columbia College, who do not get the ALUMNI 
NEWS each week, will receive this particular issue, edited by our Under- 
graduate Neighbor of the Cap and Bells. 
will have returned from their exile at Atlantic City and will again be at 
their desks. But meanwhile, our circulation expert has jimmied into the 
safe and stolen this entire page to call your attention to the following: 


Mr. Columbia College Man: 


‘Perhaps you don’t subscribe to the CO- 
LUMBIA ALUMNI NEWS! Why? 
Well, we’ve heard it often. It goes like 
this: ‘You fellers don’t seem to want 
me to subscribe—you never asked me 
before.’ We apologize. But, s’matter 
of fact, we always thought that every Co- 
lumbia College man knew that the 


NEWS was his, to cuss and edit and sub- . 


scribe to. Anyhow, it 1s. 


“Please don’t ask if it’s published every 
month. Ye Editors have ruined a per- 
fectly good set of tempers, having their 
weekly efforts insulted that way. The 
NEWS comes out every Friday. 


“It costs $3.00 a year. A la Porter Murphy, | 


"17, the NEWS cartoonist, that used to 


pay for five dozen beers. But now—— 


“Your subscription can start any time, but 
the new volume has just started. That 
gives you the benefit of most of the foot- 
ball stories, a lot of personal notes, etc. 


“Finally, if your vacation has left you 
broke, and you won’t mortgage your sky- 
piece fo cover your NEWS subscription, 
fill out the ‘Alumni Note’ part of the at- 


Next week, our editorial staff 


tached slip, and let us tell other 
Columbia people what you’re do- 
ing. That costs you only two 
cents (we furnish the stationery), | 
and it’s worth a lot more to Co- | 
lumbia men who haven’t heard i 
what you’ve been doing for the | 
last few months.” i 


The Managing Editor. 


Dear Ed.: 
Please add my name to the ALUMNI NEWS mail- 


ing list, and send me your bill for the $3.00 sub- 
scription price, 


For your Alumni Notes section: 
My present job 18.5 van see ts Gee caer 6 beG wa ee as | 
with the firm Of vaes cesas bike ada oe eae ears 

(Name and address) 
I have been there since. ..... cece eee eee cee eee | 


Otte eetnsee renses s 1922, I was marricd to 
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mona, Calif., after an extended visit 
with his relatives throughout the state. 

719L, "20Rice—Paul Gallico, athletic 
editor of the DUES, has announced 
that he is the new athletic editor of 
the New York Daily News. 

’16—It is rumored about East Hall 
that Robert W. Watt will have a part 
called “The Pied Piper of Buffalo” in 
the Varsity Show. Ata late hour last 
night the Play Committee refused to 
authenticate this rumor. 

"74—Alexander Hamilton has writ- 
ten in to say that he knows this per- 
son “John Hancock,” that the insur- 
ance company is advertising for and 
will disclose his whereabouts upon re- 
ceipt of a suitable reward. 

2057—Buck Weaver, Mariner and 
Mystic, has announced that he has 
written a new book which he has en- 
titled “Me and Dante.” He has re- 
fused Professor Brander Matthews a 
copy to be used for review purposes 
in the New York Times. 

"22By Request—Honore Balzac has 
confessed that he was the editor of 
the Black and Blue Book, a handy 
pamphlet of information which ap- 
peared on the Campus last year. 

"16—Ocolo Quincey has announced 
that he expects to graduate with the 
class of '23. 

’06I-xtension—Lucretia Borgia, 
whose pie industry was ruined by re- 
cent arsenic poison disclosures, is now 
in charge of the Commons. 

’22—Fitzroy Q. McWillity, when 
interviewed by a DUES reporter yes- 
terday, denied that he would be the 
Republican candidate for the Presi- 
dency in 1924. He stated the pressure 
of other activities will keep him out of 
public life for at least three years. 
Go to it in 1928, Fitz. 

"191.—Paul Gallico, athletic editor of 
the New York Daily News, met F.P.A 
the other day. Paul would like to get 
in touch with some Alumnus who 
knows Don Marquis. He is willing to 
exchange introductions. 

’°66—When asked what he thought 
of Fgypt as he stepped on the dock 
at Hoboken the other day, Secretary 
Fackenthal replied, “Yes and No.” 

’*86—When informed of B. Mat- 
thews’ engagement to a Barnard girl 
of the class of ’20, N. M. Butler smil- 
ingly murmured, “Youth, youth.” 

13—Q. O. Snicklefritz has moved 
from the Bronx to Manhattan Island. 
He will take a course in Extension to 
brush up on his English. 

’*66—Coach Henry Lang is bewail- 
ing a serious lack of candidates for 
Student Snowshoveling. 

?’—Edward Rochie Hardy has been 
selected as head coach for the Yale 
football team of 1923. 

’86—N. M. Butler, a well known 
Columbia alumnus, delivered an ad- 
dress on youth after laying the cor- 

nerstone of a new building for “The 
~ Liberator.” 

1492—C. Archimedes Gallipolis is 
now dispensing sodas at Wassuelf’s 
Pharmacy, 112th Street and Broad- 
way. Ark is one of those boys who 
thought of the Eskimo Pie just after 
its invention. 

99.44-100.L—Henry H Huffy has 
just installed a radio set upon the roof 
of his home at Perth Amboy, New 
Jersey. Huffy says he will say “Hel- 
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lo, all Columbia men” as soon as he 
installs his permanent wave length. 
His call is C-O-L-U-M-B-I-A. 
13S—Fat Fan Nee is now head of 
the Chili Bean Brewery at Hangchow, 
China. His address is the Chili Bean 
Brewery, Hangchow, China. He may 
also be reached at the Chili Bean 
Brewery, Hangchow, China. 
’711L—Ditmer M. Dash wishes to 
announce that he has recently read a 
most illuminating book by a fellow- 
Columbian, “The Influence of the 
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Atom on the Whole,” by Caspar Drat- 
tit. Dash is a member of the law 
firm of Drattit, Dash and Blank, of 
120 Broadway, New York City. 

’90C—“Butler Caught in Pantry,” 
announced headlines of the papers of 
June, 1903. Inquiry has failed to dis- 
close whether or not this is a member 
of the Class of ’86, but we are just 
taking a chance. 

"12F.A.—John J. ean? and Miss 
Celia Jass were recently divorced at 
the home of a friend in Southampton, 
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Long Island. Dewberry is a member 
of the faculty of the Roseland Danc- 
ing Academy. 

348F.0.B., Detroit— Percy Wag- 
staff, who received six honorary de- 
grees from South American Univer- 
sities last June, has placed his 
diplomas on view at Sam Solomon's 
Studios. 


’20—Andrew Smith writes to tell 
us that he 1s moving from 334 River- 
side Drive to somewhere in Brooklyn. 
Later communication as follows: 
“Check arrived, decided not to move.” 


’99—-One of the highest honors 
which has come to any Columbia al- 
umnus was made known yesterday 
when the St. Louis Chamber of Com- 
merce announced that Sam Patch had 
been chosen as the Grand Exalted 
and Most Noble Marshall for the 
Butterfly Parade which will be held 
next June if the butterfly crop is good. 


1714—Crew Captain Smith, of the 
1714 Varsity, which defeated Henrik 
Hudson’s crew in a stirring race at 
Poughkeepsie, has been appointed 
head boatman on the river Styx. He 
has been rowing stroke in the special 
sheel which conveys Alumni who fail 
to pay their dues. 


’13—John J. Jottavotto is going on 
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a ten years’ drunk to the British Isles. 
He may do some sightseeing. 


’00— Julius Caesar has written in to 
inform us that they are having a very 
late summer in his section. 

"17—The DUES has received the 
following letter from Daniel Jones, 
mailed at the top of Mt. Everest: 
“Great trip, wish you were here. Feel 
fine, had a wonderful summer, give 
my regards to everybody.” 


’°03—McCuen McCush, member of 
the law tirm of McCuen, McCush, 
Cush, McCu, will lecture next week 
before the Institute of Arts and Sci- 
ences on the subject, “The position of 
the kilts of the McCush McCuen Mc- 
Donald Clan in the Great War.” He 
is expecting a large audience. 


’84— John J. Coss, when told of the 
antics of Mayor Hylan said, “There's 
a bug in it.” 


°22—It 1s rumored about the Delta 
Kappa Epsilon house that Bill Eccles 
is married. 


’94—C. H. (Charley Horse) Mapes 
was seen at a Columbia University 
football game recently. 


"12—-Wellington Koo has become 
comparatively well known in the 
younger set at Peking. Atta Koo, 
Koo. 

’97—-George Smith writes in to tell 
us that he is engaged, but he doesn’t 
think he had better tell very much 
about it. George was a member of 
Student Board, King’s Crown, Philo- 
lexian, the A. A. Committee, and man 
other important organizations, as well 
as being Captain of the four major 
sport teams and editor of Spectator, 
Jester, Morningside and five new publi- 
cations. He is a member of Phi Beta 
Kappa and several other honorary or- 
ganizations, including the Scandina- 
vian. He had bids from all the fra- 
ternities on the Campus, but decided 
to found one of his own, of which he 
was the only member. He is at pres- 
ent a toy salesman for Woolworth’s 
on Fifth Avenue. 


’04— Pop von Bernuth recently had 
his tonsils removed because he dis- 
covered this summer that he was un- 
able to make himself heard above 
more than three express trains. 

"11A.M.—Lev Tyson, 11 am., played 
a tennis match yesterday with Charlie 
Proffitt, ’noon. Charlie won by an 
hour. 

’*86—Roger de Coverly is instruct- 
ing writing for Hearst's scandal sheet 
in the S. of J. He was formerly edi- 
tor of the Christian Science Monitor. 

’?21—Nick McKnight, who started 
the Stadium agitation, is selling cig- 
arettes to the heathen Chinee. They 
waited three million years for a 
Chesterfield. 


Columbia Gets Stadium 


It was announced recently that Ran- 
dolph Relax, ’86 Mines and Arts, has 
given a new ten-million dollar stadium 
to the College. An effort will be made 
soon by some of the Trustees to go up 
and look at the thing, when they get 
time. 


October 20, 1922 


The Grandolhokum 
(Continued from page 42) 


office because he tires of Buck Weaver’s 
stories of his football experience. The 
second half was a good deal like the 
first but somewhat more so. 

How it was done and other data: 


BLUE AND WHITE OPPONENTS 
(17) Billingsley ...... | eae aa Lester (11) 
(11) Streich .civgice. 2a keaesses Smith (1) 
(1) Brodil 2.8 cscs a ee Studwell (14) 
(3) Blaine .......66- yr er Aitken (9) 
(4) Mexer 22565-40045 ee re Pyne (3) 
(18) Fischer .........- Gow eos La Ganke (4) 
(6) Johnson ........ Peo ao wey King (2) 
(8) Burtt: erene roas r ee Robison (6) 
(14) KRopptsch ....... ee aaa Fricke (5) 
(19) Gehrig ......... 103.4%48425 Adams (7) 
(15) Roderick ........ ED E ate Newhall (6) 
117 BOXED SCORE 68 
Periodic score by touchdowns: 
Blue and White............-+-- 16—7—x45—32 
Opponents ...-.---+.e0- 5 plus 4—73—-2— 1 


Mistakes—We are too polite to mention them. 
Errors—La Ganke, Studwell for cursing the 
impire, Points scored— Taylor, pig 5555555555; 
by knocking down the referee—Frick (14). 

Players with mental eraon Rop 
Players by mental suggestion—Buck O'Neill. 
Fellows who wanted to play—Smith, Jones, A. 
Hamilton, Hall, Livingston, 117. Girls es- 
corted by fraternity brothers of players and 
near players -Nathan Miller's daughters, Mith 
Rowan, Francis Gangway (from the dorms in 
installments), the Misses Smith. „Relatives of 
players who had graft seats—Omitted because 
of length. ; 

Seconds, rubbers and towel swingers—Colum- 
bia: Rice, Jr.; O'Neill, Jr.; Walker, Booth and 
other graduate water carriers. Opponents: The 
w. k. goat, now missing. 
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duderetcski al ris Steinway 


“PoE supreme qualities of the Steinway piano 
have been for many years universally recog- 
nized. Musicians and the musical public have long 
regarded it as the standard of perfection. It would 
seem from this that the summit had been reached, for 
with the attainment of perfection progress is 
stopped. And yet, in the case of the Steinway, this 
law of nature seems to have been defied. 1l feel 
obliged to declare, upon revisiting Steinway Hall 
after an absence of many years, and I do most em- 
phatically declare, that an astonishing progress has 
been achieved. To the former qualities, now mag- 
nified and intensified, an entirely new quality has 
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AN APPRECIATION by IGNACE J. PADEREWSKI 


been added, one which once was considered al- 
most incompatible with the character of tone—an 
easy, light, surprisingly agreeable action. Another 
thing—I have tested a very large number of 
Steinway Concert Grands, and | have not been 
able to choose any one of them as the best, because 
all are best... . There is something in the his- 
tory of the Steinway family to bring joy to the 
heart of every one who is devoted to his profession. 
The Steinway piano is an unmistakabie product of 
love of profession, and to it | pay my tribute of 
high esteem and admiration.” 


Steinway & Sons and their dealers have made it conveniently possible for music lovers to own a Steinway. 


Prices : $875 and up. 


STEINWAY 


THE INSTRUMENT OF THE IMMORTALS 
STEINWAY é SONS, Steinway Hall, 107-1C9 East Fourteenth Street, New York 
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ALUMNI FUND REPORT A 
REAL DOCUMENT.—As 
predicted in these columns 
several weeks ago the printed 
report of the Alumni Fund 
Committee contained exceed- 

valuable information, 
and it has already taken its 
place in the file of worth- 
while additions to Columbiana. The most promising 
feeling we had when glancing over the report, is the 
definite record of solid growth registered in the second 
year of the Fund’s existence and by all indications, 
under proper nurture from active future committees, 
it should continue to grow in stature. 

As an historical document the information contained 
in the report is important from an alumni standpoint. 
The list of class gifts is quite a sizable one and until 
actually seen in black and white it is hard to realize 
that the alumni have really done as much for the 


ingly 


r 


University and for various Columbia activities as the 
list indicates. The grand total of the money repre- 
sented in these various class gifts is more than $250,000, 
all added to our equipment since moving to Morning- 
side Heights. 


“SPECTATOR” AND THE N. Y. U. GAME.— 


The News has had frequent opportunities in the past to 


commend the attitude of the Columbia undergraduate on 
many questions and particularly to agree with Spec- 
tator's comments on matters which engage student 
interest. We regret sincerely that a contrary feeling 
is predominant in respect to the student daily’s ex- 
ceedingly unsportsmanlike attitude in relation to this 
year’s football game with New York University. The 
following editorials eloquently point out the reason for 


our disfavor: 


From Spectator, Friday, October 20: 


The progress of Columbia football is shown in the attitude 
with which the N. Y. U. game is regarded. A few years 
ago it was one of the big games of the season. Now it is 
merely another contest used to prepare the team for Williams, 
Cornell, Dartmouth and Colgate. As an institution, Columbia 
has never been compared with N. Y. U. And the time when 
the gridiron standing of the schools could be compared has 
passed. New York Newspapers Please Copy. 


From Spectator, Saturday, October 21, game day: 


THE IMPORTANCE OF N. Y. U. 


The Columbia Varsity will win the N. Y. U. game this 
afternoon, but the game is not of particular importance. We 
are not interested in “Metropolitan Championships.” The big 
games of the year are with Williams, Cornell, Dartmouth and 
Colgate; N. Y. U. is a trial horse which must be beaten, but 
not a rival for which a rally in the Commons or editorials 
calling on the undergraduates to support their team are necded. 
The game this afternoon would have been more appropriate 
as the opening contest of the season, perhaps next year it will 
be shifted to this position. 

The newspapers which played up the Columbia-N. Y. U. 
game made a serious error. There has been less interest on 
the Campus in this contest than in anyy played so far this 
season. The cheering, ,section should (be (as vociferous this 
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afternoon as it was last Saturday, but it cannot cheer in the 
manner it cheered when Columbia played Cornell at the Polo 
Grounds last year. Cornell is a worthy opponent. 

On Monday following the game Spectator treatea 
the N. Y. U. game casually, the story occupying a 
minimum of space with a single column head, whereas 
it has been customary to spread across several columns 
a lead announcing a victory or any result with other 
opponents. And the editorial columns were strangely 
silent on the fact that the game was undoubtedly the 
upset of the football season to date. 

If these few illustrations are indicative of the type 
of student mind in Spectator’s “New Columbia,” we 
argue emphatically for the hoary past. 


Spectator evidently loses sight of the fact that as ` 


soon as our Athletic Committee opens negotiations for 
scheduling a game between a Columbia Varsity and a 
team representing another college or university, our 
Opponents and the institution they represent become 
worthy foes immediately, and should be so regarded no 
matter what the score of the contest may turn out to 
be. If Columbia moves up a notch or two in the foot- 
ball world, as we sincerely hope she will, we expect to 


continue to see games with teams which will not be able ` 


to match us in strength or resources, and we expect each 
game scheduled to be a contest between Columbia and a 
foe just as worthy as we are, no matter who wins. 
Otherwise we don’t want a game with that team. 
If the student body regards any opponent as unworthy, 
they should communicate their attitude to the Univer- 
sity Committee on Athletics and not treat any institu- 
tion as cavalierly as Spectator has done, by ill advised 
preliminary boasting which never does any good and 


frequently makes the boaster eat crow—witness the’ 


present case. 


Since 1915 some of the most exciting games played > 


on South Field have been against New York Univer- 


sity, and there is no question about the ability of the - 


teams. When Columbia won, the games were real 
football battles. When we lost, we believe the oppo- 
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sition felt the same way about it. From a football 
standpoint therefore, there seems to be no reason why 
the two institutions should not continue to remain 
worthy opponents. But the News questions the ad- 
visability of continuing contests with any teams or 
institutions where these contests bring forth such evi- 
dences of ill feeling on the part of supporters of both 
camps and cause such exceedingly regrettable exhibi- 
tions of rowdyism, whether it be Columbia or New 
York University adherents who are to blame for what 
happens. 


REVISION OF FEDERATION CONSTITU- 
TION.—The constitution of the Alumni Federation 
is being carefuly looked over with a view to eliminat- 
ing clauses that are no longer necessary and to bring 
the document down to date. In the process the Com- 
mittee in charge will discover numerous desirable 
changes which will require action at the next annual 
meeting. At the time of this revision the Committee 
will be glad to receive suggestions from any member 
of the Federation for changes that ought to be incorpo- 
rated in the revised document. The Alumni Secretary 
will be glad to receive these. 


THUMB-NAIL SKETCHES.—When, in 1891, 
the Trustees were looking for a new site for Colum- 
bia, it was at the suggestion of Mr. John B. Pine, ’77, 
who has been Clerk of the Board for many years, that 
the present location was inspected and decided upon. 
The University occupies historic ground. It was on 
Morningside Heights, formerly known as Harlem 
Heights, that on September 16, 1776, the raw, undis- 
ciplined American volunteers showed for the first time 
their ability to meet the royal troops. Here Major 
Leitch and the brave Knowlton fell as related in the 
college song of Gilbert Oakley Ward, ’02, “The Battle 
of Harlem Heights.” Our initial letter is taken from 
the tablet on the Broadway side of the Engineering 
Building erected by the Sons of the Revolution. 


Portraits of Two Law School Alumni 
Unveiled 


In the presence of a large gathering 
of friends, including all of their present 
and many of their former associates on 
the bench, the oil portraits of Federal 
' Judges Martin T. Manton, OIL, and 
Julius M. Mayer, ’86L, ’21 Hon., were 
unveiled on October 18 in the United 
States District Court in the Post Office 
Building, New York City. The paint- 
ings were presented to the District Court 
on behalf of friends of the jurists. 

The three members of the bench now in 
office in the district sat in special session 
for the purpose of the ceremonial. At 


the bar were members, past and pres- 
ent, of the Circuit. Court of Appeals. 
The presentation to the court was made 
by Harold A. Content, ’08, 711L, and 
Judge Learned Hand, who presided as 
senior District Judge, accepted the me- 
morials. The portraits were added to 
the gallery containing paintings of all 
the judges who have officiated in the dis- 
trict. 


Faculty Notes 


George B. Pegram, ’03Ph.D., Dean of 
the Schools of Mines, Engineering and 


Chemistry, represented the University at . 


the inauguration of George Barton Cutten 
as President of Colgate University on 


October 7. He will also represent Co- 
lumbia at the inauguration of Samuel 
Paul Capen as Chancellor of the Uni- 
versity of Buffalo on October 28. 


The wedding of Walter Walker 
Palmer, Bard Professor of Medicine, 
and Miss Francesca de Kay Gilder. 


daughter of the late Richard Watson 
Gilder, poet and editor of The Century, 
took place on October 2 at the home of 
the bride’s brother, at 808 Madison ave- 
nue, New York City. Dr. and Mrs. 
Palmer will be at home this winter at 24 
Gramercy Park, New York. 

The University will be represented at 
the meeting of the Association of Amer- 
ican Universities at Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity on November 9, 10 and 11 by 
Provost William H. Carpenter, Adam 
Leroy Jones, ‘98Ph.D., Dean Herbert E. 
Hawke and Dean F. J. E. Woodbridge. 
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Columbia and the Modern Study of Pharmacy 
By Henry H. Rusby, Dean of the College of Pharmacy 


The essential professional work of a 
pharmacy or apothecary shop might be 
defined as that of supplying medicinal 
articles on demand, this demand coming 
partly in the form of physicians’ pre- 
scriptions and partly in that of ordinary 
purchases by the consuming public. 


The Modern Pharmacist 


Whether the pharmacist manufac- 
tures his own preparations, as many still 
do, or dispenses those supplied him by 
the manufacturer, it is requisite that he 
possess a thorough knowledge of the 
identity, quality and nature of the 
materia medica, and he should also be 
competent to do extemporaneous manu- 
facturing when the necessities arise. His 
service should not include counter pre- 
scribing or medical advice by the phar- 


macist, except as to the most trivial and | 


commonplace matters, wherein no pro- 
fessional medical knowledge or judgment 
is required. This fact, however, does 
not relieve the pharmacist of the neces- 
sity for a good general knowledge of 
the peculiarities and medicinal properties 
of the substances in which he is dealing. 
He should, moreover, be competent to 
act in emergency cases, such as sudden 
accidents, poisoning cases, and giving 
medical treatment where the immediate 
saving of life is involved. Since the 
work of the pharmacist is largely com- 
mercial, some fundamental training in 
business principles and practice is essen- 
tial to his success. 

Inasmuch as the pharmacist is subject 
to a special civil and criminal code of 
statutes, it is essential that he be well 
grounded in the subject of pharmaceu- 
tical jurisprudence. 

With this view of the requirements 
for success in the conduct of a pharmacy, 
and considering that the pharmacist 1s 
not legally permitted to engage in that 
work until his qualifications shall have 
been approved by some official pharma- 
ceutical body, the necessary work of the 
pharmacy school may be stated as that 
of preparing the student to mect these 
requirements. Its legitimate and proper 
work is very far from terminating with 
the rendering of this service, but this 
work it must do before it can be classed 
as professionally acceptable. The situa- 
tion thus establishes what has come to 
be known as the minimum requirement 
for a school of pharmacy. It is less than 
a short generation go that the majority 
of our pharmacy schools in this country 
fell far short of meeting this requirement, 
and the National Association of Boards 
of Pharmacy, the American Conference 


of Pharmaceutical Faculties and the edu- 
cational and legislative committees of 
various pharmaceutical associations . set 
themselves at work to standardize and 
codify these requirements and to use both 
persuasive and coercive measures to’ in- 
duce the schools to meet them. The re- 
sults of this work are embodied in a 
little book called “The National Phar- 
maceutical Syllabus,” in which a total 
number of hours, extending over a two- 
year course, is apportioned to the various 
subjects, and an outline of essential topics 
in each subject is presented. Up to this 
point, all the schools are supposed to be 
in substantial agreement, although they 
unfortunately do not all agree in their 
honesty of performance. 


Many Schools With Many Standards 


Beyond this point there is the utmost 
diversity in the work of the schools and 
a remarkable exhibition of individual 
characteristics. Many of them give a 
course of three or even four years, and 
greatly extend the number of hours in 
each year. Some extend the curriculum 
to include subjects that others do not 
consider pertinent to or appropriate in a 
professional pharmacy course, while 
others devote the additional time to pur- 
suing the regular subjects into advanced 
fields. Many confine their schedules 
wholly or chiefly to the purpose of the 
school work, while: others devote their 
attention largely to cultivating the profes- 
sional and educational’ spirit in the active 
pharmaceutical body. During the forma- 
tive period of the standard syllabus, it 
became apparent to the schools that the 
greatest of all needs was that of a better 
training preliminary to the undertaking of 
pharmaceutical studies, and the imposi- 
tion of such requirements led to serious 
controversies in the several working or- 
ganizations. The great body of pros- 
pective students fought hard against these 
requirements, and their imposition was a 
source of peril and loss to the schools 
courageous enough to withstand this pres- 
sure. Many of the schools undertook to 
prepare their students for duties requir- 
ing learning and skill far in excess of 
that required for the mere conduct of a 
pharmacy. The result of these influences 
has been the production of a large num- 
ber of schools, each of which is recog- 
nized by the others as embodying an ideal 
or a practice peculiar to itself and by 
which it 1s characterized. | 


Policy of the Columbia School 


Columbia’s school’ early adopted a 
definite policy, to which it has steadfastly 


and successfully adhered. Fully recog- 
nizing that its obligatory requirements 
were far below those of most other uni- 
versity schools, but having in mind the 
very large pharmaceutical contingent in 
this State, nearly all of which was. in- 
different, and some of its bitterly hostile 
to the introduction of the genuinely edu- 
cational element into pharmacy schools, 
we resolved to advance no more rapidly 
than we could secure the approval, or at 
least the tolerance of this pharmaceutical 
body. In other words, we aimed at a 
persuasive and attractive policy rather 
than one of exclusion. The result is that, 
although it has taken us twenty, instead 
of the ten years in which we had hoped 
to accomplish it, we now.see the State 
that has the largest number of pharmacies 
and pharmacists, a unit in its desire for 
progress in this field. Although indi- 
vidual schools in other States have set 
the bars high, New York is easily the 
leader, as a State, in pharmaceutical im- 
provements, and it has. been the admitted 
leader in the new movement for “pre- 
requisite” legislation. After the session 
of 1925-1926, New York will recognize 
no matriculants with less than a secon- 
dary school education, and the Board of 
Pharmacy will admit no others coming 
from other States. This’ might easily 
have been accomplished in 1923, when the 
requirement will be imposed by our own 
school, but for the unnecessary conserva- 
tism of the State Education Department. 

Our next move must be to enlist in- 
terest in a more comprehensive curriculum 
than the adopted minimum. It is likely 
that many years will elapse before New 
York will require a uniform four-yeár 
course as a condition for the pharmacy 
license, but there is no room to doubt that 
there will be a growing sentiment in 
favor of voluntary advanced pharma- 
ceutical study. 

Our own school is now preparing to 
meet this demand by the erection of a 
handsome and commodious six-story 
building connected with the present one, 
with the best of accommodations for ad- 
vanced students, as well as for research 
work by faculty and graduates. 


Teachers College Discontinues Fresh- 
-~ man and Sophomore Years 


At a meeting of the Trustees of Teach- 
ers College, held October 19, 1922, it was 
decided to increase by two years the 
requirements for admission to its School 
of Practical Arts,by discontinuing the 
freshman( and)Sophomore years of in- 
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struction, which two years now repre- 
sent an enrollment of 300 students. The 
School of Practical Arts is the divi- 
sion of Teachers College which trains 
teachers of home economics, fine arts, 
physical training, music, nursing, and al- 
lied subjects. Heretofore students could 
enter the freshman class directly after 
graduation from high school, but by the 
new arrangement prospective students 
must now obtain their freshman and 
sophomore training in some other college 
or technical school, after which they may 
enter the School of Practical Arts as 
juniors. 


The School of Practical Arts will thus 
limit its instruction to juniors, seniors, 
and post-graduate students. It will be two 
years before the new requirements are 
completely in effect. This fall was the 
last opportunity to enter as a freshman. 
The present freshman class will be car- 
ried through so that a sophomore year 
will be offered for 1923-24. New students 
who have had a year’s college work else- 
where may join the sophomore class next 
fall. By the fall of 1924 the new regula- 
tions will be fully effective, only juniors 
or those beyond being admitted. 


This action was made necessary by the 
astonishingly rapid growth in the en- 
rollment of the School of Practical Arts 
during the past few years, which for some 
time has overtaxed all the facilities of 
the institution. The School of Practical 
Arts was established just ten years ago 
with an enrollment of 580 students. To- 
day the enrollment 1s over 2,000 students, 
of whom 330 are taking post-graduate in- 
struction in the various fields offered. 
The enrollment in the junior and senior 
years is very heavy. For a number of 
years there have been increasing de- 
mands upon the School of Practical Arts 
for advanced instruction. The rapid 
growth of departments of practical arts 
in colleges and universities throughout 
the country has so increased the num- 
ber of opportunities for the first two 
years of training in this field that the 
Trustees feel that it is now far more im- 
portant that Teachers College should 
conserve its resources for instruction in 
advance of that offered elsewhere. 


In addition to its School of Practical 
Arts, Teachers College also maintains a 
School of Education, which for some 
time has confined its instruction to ad- 
vanced students in all other fields of edu- 
cational work. This year over 1,000 post- 
graduate students are attending the 
School of Education, this being the 
largest post-graduate enrollment of any 
similar institution in the world. The to- 
tal enrollment of Teachers College this 
Fall is over 3,800, which is an increase 
of about 400 students over last Fall. 
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Many Alumni on Recent List of University Benefactors 


More than $15,000 of the $50,000 in 
gifts to the University recently announced, 
was presented through the Alumni Fund 
Committee. Of this amount, $7,500 
is to be used for the Columbia Univer- 
sity Permanent Alumni Fund; $7,500 for 
use by the University as the Trustees 
may direct, and $135 for the general sup- 
port of the Medical School. Numbered 
among the other contributions are sev- 
eral for research work in the different 
departments, and an additional donation 
of $1,500 from the Class of ’97 Arts 
and Mines, to be added to their fund 
for the construction of the 1897 Boat- 
house at Baker Field. 

In addition to the above, the following 
gifts were announced at the last meet- 
ing of the Board of Trustees: 

From the Borden Company, for re- 
search work in food chemistry and nu- 
trition, $12,000; from Dwight W. Mor- 
row, '99L, toward the cost of publica- 
tion of Professor Herbert L. Osgood’s, 
'89 Ph.D., “History of the American 
Colonies,” $5,000; from the Common- 
wealth Fund, for the study of rickets 
in the department of pathology, $4,000; 
from an anonymous donor, for the Sur- 
gical Research Fund, $3,000; from Dr. 
Joseph P. Chamberlain, for the Legis- 
lative Drafting Research Fund, $2,000; 
from Mrs. Louis K. McClymonds, for 
the maintenance of the Louwis K. McCly- 
monds scholarships in Columbia Col- 
lege, $1,300; from Haliburton Fales, 
72, '74L, to be added to the Columbia 
Alumni Fund, $1,000; from an anony- 
mous donor, for the purchase of furni- 
ture for the Trophy Room in Earl Hall, 
$980; from the E. I. duPont de Nemours 
Company, for the duPont Fellowship in 
Industrial Chemistry, $750. 

For salaries in the department of 
philosophy, $750, of which $250 is 
given by Frederic R. Coudert, ’90, ‘94, 
Ph.D.; $250 by Joseph P. Grace, ‘94, 
and $250 by Clarence Mackay; from 
John Armstrong Chaloner, ‘83, for the 
award of the special Chaloner Historical 
Prizes for 1921-22, $600; from Gano 
Dunn, ’91 Mines, for stipend of the 
Gano Dunn Scholarship for 1921-22 and 
1922-23, $500; from Andrew V. Stout, 
03, to be added to the fund for the 
Surgical Research Laboratory, $500; 
from Edward W. Bok, to be applied 
toward the salary for 1921-22 of the 
Queen Wilhelmina Professor, $500; 
from the Mutual Welfare League, for 
the Mutual Welfare League Scholar- 
ship Fund, $500; from an anonymous 
donor, to provide special scholarship as- 
sistance to the Law School, $200; from 
James Loen, for the purchase of books 
on the labor problem, $175; from the Bio- 


chemical Association, for clerical as- 
sistance in the department of Biological 
Chemistry, $180; from the Wawepex So- 
ciety, for the maintenance of the John 
D. Jones scholarship for the summer of 
1922, $200; from Gustav Lindenthal, to 
provide prizes for the winners of the sec- 
ond and third places in the Perkins Fel- 
lowship competition, $150; from the mem- 
bers of the staff of the department of 
Social Science, to be added to the De- 
partmental appropriation, $100. 


From the Class of 1922 P&S., as a 
memorial to their classmate, Abram Ap- 
ter, and to be used for the purchase of 
books for the Medical School Library, 
$81.25: from Professor Brander Mat- 
thews, ’71. °73L, 04 Hon., for books for 
the Dramatic Museum, $77.23; from the 
Chi Chapter of Alpha Kappa Psi Fra- 
ternity, for the award of prizes in the 


. School of Business and University Ex- 


tension, $75; from an anonymous donor 
to be added to the income of the Hartley 
Scholarship Fund, for 1921-22, $29.39; 
from the Class of 1921 P.&S., to be added 
to the library fund in memory of Abram 
Apter, ‘22 P.&S., $18.75; from the Rev- 
erend Acton Griscom, ’13, '16 A.M., for 
the purchase of books for the library, 
$10; from the Columbia College Chemis- 
try Club, for the Chemistry Library, $10; 
from A. G. Pfeiffer, 97S, to be added to 
the Students’ Loan Fund, $9.75. 


A complete working model of a Hege- 
ler Furnace for roasting zinc ore, for 
use in the Department of Mining and 
Metallurgy, was given by the New Jer- 
sey Zinc Company, and a model of a 
coal mine, for the use of the same depart- 
ment, was given by James Elwood Jones, 


97S. 


Tiffany, 05, Again Wins Golf 


Championship 
The Columbia University Club held its 
regular Fall Golf Tournament on 


Wednesday, October 18, at the Grassy 
Sprain Golf Club in Bronxville, N. Y. 
The fine Indian summer weather brought 
out an attendance of thirty-three players. 
second only to the field of thirty-six at 
this year's Spring tournament at the 
Engineers’ Country Club. The course 
was in fine shape for those who could 
keep straight down the middle, but the 
wild hitters found plenty of trouble, 
which must account for the high scores 
and for the numerous “no card” re- 
turns. 


The prize for the best gross score tor 
36 holes, carrying with it the title of 
Club champion, was retained by the pres- 
ent title-holder, Gilman P. Tiffany, 05, 
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with 86, 82, 168. He had less competi- 
tion than in the Spring, his principal rival, 
B. H. Ridder, ’03, being prevented from 
playing by illness. C. H. Hart, 90 Mines, 
with 89, 85, 174, gave him a run, however. 

The prizes for the best and second 
best net scores for 36 holes went to the 
long handicap men, being won by H. M. 
Brennan, ’20, and Hubert G. Larson, ’19. 
The prize for the best net for eighteen 
holes was a tie between Stafford Mc- 
Lean, 08 P.&S., with 93, 15, 78, and A. 


L. Goodman, °95 P.&S., with 108, 30,- 78. 
For the class team prize several classes 
had teams of three men playing, but 
could not get all three across the finish 
line. This prize was won by ‘06, repre- 
sented by M. Palmer, F. W. Chambers 
and J. E. Ridder. 1905, led by Tiffany, 
was a hot favorite to repeat its victory 
of last year. Tiffany led the field and 
M. L. Cornell did well, but H. S. Doty 
was lost in the mists of the afternoon. 
F. S. K. 91 F.A. 


“$25,000 a Moderate Goal, for Such a Crowd as Us” 


“Well, Mister Man, how much do you 
think we’ll get this year?” 

Rasp, rasp, rasp—business of Mister 
Man scratching his head. Then, 

“Let's see. We had about $4,000 the 
first year, $10,000 the second year,:$17,- 
000 the third year, and $21,000 last year 
without any Capital Stock from the 
classes. Well, we ought to get $25,000 
this time, from the same source.” 

“I think we will. Especially if the rest 
of the crowd works as hard as that 
bunch to-night said they would. And I 
think they will. Why, you know, only 
yesterday a man said to me—” 

The door swung behind them, and the 
conservation was lost. But no matter. 

The two of them, both active in the 
Columbia Alumni Fund for the past few 
years, had just attended the Class Rep- 
representatives’ dinner on October 16 at 
the Columbia University Club. It was the 
opening salvo of the campaign for this 
year’s Fund, and not a gun or a battery 
that got to the line of fire, was out of ac- 
tion. To be sure, bad roads, unfortunate 
weather conditions, activity on other 
fronts, etc., kept some of this Fund Ar- 
tillery from being on hand, but G. H. Q. 
(being the Fund Committee) docs not 
expect that their effectiveness in their 
own Class sectors, will be any less for- 
midable than in past campaigns. 

The immediate occasion of the meeting 
was the examination of advance comes 
of the printed report of last year’s 
Fund, just received from the printer that 
evening. The report is similar to that 
of last year, except it records the names 
of almost twice as many subscribers and 
contains two or three additional sections. 
The most interesting of these is one 
showing the amount collected in each 
class for each of the last three years. 
In practically all cases the figures are 
larger for every succeeding year, and 
in some instances the improvement is 
worthy of particular note. 

Another new section is devoted to Class 
Funds and shows money collected for 
these funds, which have been turned 
over to the Alumni Fund Committee to 


be held in trust and administered for 
the class until the anniversary specified. 
The Classes of 1902 and 1917 are the 
only ones now listed in this section. 

According to the precedent established 
last year, the printed reports have been 
mailed to practically all Columbia alumni. 
They were delivered at the New York 
Post Office last Friday and should now 
be in the hands of all graduates and 
former students of the University. 

After a brief consideration of the 
printed report, the Fund Representatives 
turned their attention to the work for the 
coming year. Suggestions and requests of 
various sorts were made. with the idea 
of getting the work started as soon as 
possible. A new form of card, to be 
sent to those alumni who had previously 
subscribed, was presented, and several of 
those present signed and mailed them to 
their classmates before leaving the Club. 
Everyone assured Chairman Williams 
that they would promptly draft their 
Fund letters and send them to the main 
office within a short time. 

Strange to relate, the dinner was over 
and the meeting adjourned in Jj.g-time. 
Before nine o'clock this group of workers 
actively started the year’s campaign in 
what is generally considered the biggest 
single thing that Columbia alumni have 
ever undertaken for their University. 

Those present were: Stephen G. Wil- 
liams, ‘81, ’82L, ‘83Ph.D., Chairman; 
C. L. Constant, ’77 Mines; H. F. Norde- 
man, ‘81; J. Foster Jenkins, ’84; Ira H. 
Woolson, ’85 Mines; J. V. Bouvier, Jr., 
'86, '88L; Percy Fridenbeerg, 86; Julius 
M. Mayer, ‘86L; J. Perry Seward, ‘90: 
Charles H. Hart. "90 Mines; H. B. 
Barnes, '97L; Gustavo Lobo, 98S; I. H. 
Cornell, 03S; H. B. Elgar, ‘04; W. M. 
Schwarz, '07; Harold A. Content, ’08. 
11L; J. P. Rockwood, ‘08S; R. W. 
Gwinn, ’08L; R. C. Klugescheid, °11; 
J. V. Hewitt, 712L; S. M. Bijur, °15, ’17L; 
A. K. Paddock, ’17; Walter S. Lemmon, 
17S: B. H. Bartholow, ’17L; Edward 
McGarvey, 718 ’22L.; P. W. Spence, 718, 
"21S; L. W. Post, 2IL, and Charles 
G. Profitt, '17, Secretary. 


First Annual Golf Meet of 1902 


What is planned to become a regular 
annual gesture of the class of 1902 had 
its initial twitch on Tuesday, October 
10. The first golf meet of the class was 
pulled off on the Grassy Sprain Course 
at Bronxville. It is true that those fa- 
voring gods who attend to the christen- 
ing of such ventures rather overdid the 
baptismal business; but the lusty infant 
waded right out and gorged itself on 
dripping divots. 

The damp weather, however, and a 
reasonable presumption that the course 
would be half under water, kept the at- 
tendance down to seven—Buddington, 
Wilson, Hays, Rose, Carey, Lawson and 
Fitch. Indoor putting was resorted to 
before lunch, there being but one change 
of garments which were reserved for the 
full eighteen holes in the afternoon. The 
official game started in a mild cloud- 
burst at 1 p. m. and the last set of 
players emerged from the surf about 
dusk. . 

The net score of the three low men 
based on the handicaps allowed by the 
committee, consisting of W. L. Glenney, 
chairman; D. W. Smyth and C. R. Rose, 
was as follows: E. G. Buddington, 98; 
H. M. Hays, 99 and C. H. Wilson, 104, 
which was excellent as no one had ever 
seen the course before. Life belts were 
supplied by the club—a_ service which 
went with the charge for green fees. 

Carey won first prize in the costume 
parade and also in the water sports. 
Rose played well in the clubhouse before 
going out. 

Despite the unfavorable weather con- 
ditions, the gang voted a bully time, and 
believe it the beginning of a class activ- 


fty which is bound to grow. Another meet 


will be held in the Spring when the idea 
of a 1902 Golf Club will be thrashed out. 

One of the officials of 1902 Princeton 
has suggested that a challenge sent to 
them in the Spring will probably be ac- 
cepted without delay. J. K.F. 


1917 Holds First Monthly Luncheon 


The class of ‘17 resumed its monthly 
get-together luncheons on Tuesday, Oc- 
tober 17. At the request of several 
members, the first luncheon was held 
downtown, instead of in the “roaring 
forties,” which will be the scene of alter- 
nate meetings throughout the year. 
Fourteen members of the famous “Smith 
Brothers’” family dropped into Zimmer- 
man’s Restaurant on Fulton Street, dur- 
ing the noon hour, to welcome Mort Le- 
vie, Horrie Nahm, Joe Shimmon and 
other prodigal Seventeeners back to the 
fold. 

The biggest surprise of the day, how- 
ever, was¢furmished chy Paul Zasofsky, 
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this meeting being the first class func- 
tion he has attended since graduation. 
Zasofsky has spent the past four years in 
Russia and Palestine, and is now in New 
York in the import and export business. 
Between bites, Paul regaled the gathering 
with tales of Bolshevism, Zionism, and 
his httle daughter Betty, who is just 
three and one half months old. 

' Those present included Blumenthal, 
Herstein, Gluck, Langthorn, Levie, Mur- 
phy, Nahm, Paddock, Proffitt, Shimmon, 
Von Bernuth, Watts and Zasofsky. 

E P. C. M: 


C 


1918 Eats and Gossips 

Stewart's Restaurant at 30 Park Place, 
New York City, still continues to be the 
scene of the 1918 monthly luncheons, and 
on Wednesday, October. 18, a dozen or 
more members of the class were pres- 
ent to eat, make merry, and forget the 
cares of the business world. 

Fairfield, who has been married over 
a- year, proudly announced himself the 
father of a six-weeks-old son. Lahey, 
it developed, has two children, the young- 
est being a baby girl. Larry Nichols, 
the globe-trotter, told all about the revo- 
lution in South Africa, and of his sleep- 
mg on a gun (?) for about two wecks. 
He and Latour discussed the gold mines 
in detail, Latour being the owner of some 
of the pieces of wood which mingle in 
the mines with the precious metal. The 
class missed Walt Funcke and Milt Wal- 
lach, and the other absentees, and hopes 
to see them at the next luncheon on 
Wednesday, November 15. 

Those present included Aranoff, Fair- 
feld, Latour, Merritt, Nichols, Pennell, 


Redpath, Sickles, Swinburne and Thom;® 


son. R. O. P. 


1919 Dinner Planned for November 2 


Urged on by fellow members of the 
class of °19, the Executive Committee 
has arranged that one of their never-to- 
be-forgotten class dinners will be served 
at the Columbia University Club on 
Thursday, November 2, at 6:30 p. m. 
No announcement has yet been made of 
the nature of any entertainment which 
may be provided, but a good dinner and 
an intcresting evening are assured to all 
Nineteen-niners who appear. 

Notices of acceptance are to be mailed 
to the class secretary, Hubert G. Larson, 
375 West End Avenue, New York City. 


1920 Engineers the Guests of Captain 
Kidd 

On Saturday, October 21, the Class of 

1920 Engineers held their first get-to- 

gether in the Captain’s Cabin of Ship's 
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Unless otherwise indicated, the 
events listed below will be held at the 
Columbia University Club, 4 West 
Forty-third Street. Telephone, Long- 
acre 8200. 


Tuespay, Oct. 31. 
1917 Engineers. Monthly Luncheon. 
Stewart's Restaurant, 30 Park 
Place. 


12:30 p. m. 


TuHurspay, Nov. 2. 
Dinner. 6:30 p. m. 


1919. 


Wepnespay, Nov. 8. 

1904. Monthly Luncheon. Stewart's 
Restaurant, 30 Park Place, New 
York. 12:30 to 2 p. m. 
Philadelphia Alumni Club, Luncheon. 
Baltimore Alumni Club, Meeting. 


Tuurspay, Nov. 9. 
New England Alumni Club Meeting. 


THurspay, Nov. 16. 
1916 Monthly Luncheon, Stewart's 
Restaurant, 30 Park Place, New 


Fripay, Nov. 17. 
1917 Monthly Luncheon, 


Shanley’s, 
Forty-second’ Street. 


Inn, at 52 West Thirty-ninth Street, 
New York City. 
A little business was transacted. Steve 


Burke impressed upon all the need of 
having their pictures taken, or of send- 
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ing their recent photographs to White’s, 
in order to complete the gallery of class 
members. It was said that too many men 
had delayed, and the delinquents will 
hear further from Burke in this mat- 
ter. Dick Montgomery was reported ill 
in the New York Hospital, and a mes- 
sage of cheer was signed by all present, 
to be forwarded to’ him by the class 
secretary. Stan Handforth was said to 
be recuperating from a broken leg, at 
his home in Tacoma, Wash. 


From the class gossips it was gathered 
that the latest “good men to go wrong” 
were Gabriel, Kerekes and Zychlinski, all 
of whom have joined the Benedicts. So 
many members of the class have re- 
cently made ‘business changes that a 
new class directory will soon be in order. 

An attempt will be made.to hold in- 
formal luncheons downtown for men 
whose business keeps them in the Wall 
Street section. The first one is planned 
for Friday, November 3, at 12:30 p. m., 
at a place to be designated later. 

The guests of Captain Kidd at Ship’s 
Inn included Tom Barish, Steve Burke, 
Rudy Cowen, Alex Efron, Manny Glass, 
Montey Kandel, Rudy Kraft, Al Lewis, 
Harry Meyer, Duke Nadal, Nat Podo- 
loff and Roland Soule. H. H. M. 


The Wesleyan Game 


By P. 


Columbia, 10 


The Varsity ran into a little opposition 
on Saturday, October 14, in fact, it was 
more than a little.. We won the match, 
but as far as we could make out, Wes- 
leyan played nearly all of the good foot- 
ball. While a moral victory may be small 
consolation for a team that loses, the 
fact that theirs was a much lighter team 
than ours should make their achievement 
stand out all the more. 

Our victory over Wesleyan was more 
the result of individuals and breaks than 
machine work. Nevertheless, it was a 
pleasing victory and a fine game to watch. 
It began with all manner of gridiron 
pyrotechnics. We kicked off to Wesleyan 
and smeared their first plays so that 
they kicked. Going into action from our 
own forty-yard line, Koppisch, Roderick 
and Gehrig made a first down between 
them. King, the Wesleyan end, then 
broke through and dumped Roderick for 
a loss before he could get his feet going. 
Roderick completed a forward pass to 
Koppisch, but it wasn't enough, so we 
kicked and they returned. Roderick 
fussed with the ball-a moment and finally 
clamping onto it, ran forty vards to the 
Wesleyan thirty-vard line before he was 
downed. It was beautiful running. i 

The visitors immediately intercepted a 
forward pass we tried, and after two 
tries made a first down and then another. 
The break came when some one in the 
Wesleyan backfield fumbled, and Fischer, 
breaking through, recovered for us. 
Roderick gained about five yards, and 


W. G. 


Wesleyan, 6 


then Walter Koppisch took the ball 
through left tackle, wiggled, twisted. 
changed his mind and his direction a 
couple of times, to the dismay of the 
would-be tacklers, and raced over the 
goal line after a run of thirty-seven yards 
or more. 

Roderick booted the goal for the extra 
tally, which a little later loomed up as 
the biggest and pleasantest point we have 
viewed for some time. 

Nothing much of interest occurred 
during the remainder of the first quarter. 
There was much kicking and intercepting 
of forward passes with no one getting 
within dangerous proximity to the other's 
goal. The quarter ended with Columbia 
Sasa the ball on Wesleyan’s thirty yard 
ine. 

There was no scoring done in the sec- 
ond quarter, and Wesleyan’s football 
improved while we began to incur penal- 
ties, a thing which cropped out in the 
Amherst game and was noticeable in this 
one. There was much kicking, as neither 
side could gain ground consistently, and 
this brought out the fact that every time 
Wesleyan kicked to us, their pair of ends 
would be down the field and standing in 
front of Roderick or Koppisch waiting 
for them to catch the ball before they 
pounced. The visitors had the ball on 
their twenty-five yard line when the half 
ended. 

The beginning of the second half was 
all Wesleyan. They not alone outplayed 
us in straight, football, but they fooled us 
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on trick plays, and all in all, gave their 
` sturdy band of supporters much to cheer 
about. 

We kicked off and Wesleyan, going into 
action from her thirty-five yard line, 
made a first down and lost the ball on 
an intercepted forward. However, they 
got it back again when they smeared our 
every attempt to advance with it. . They 
drew a first down on a fake kick which 
turned out to be a pass; No. 7 on the 
visitors’ team, a fast runner, scored 
another. We then smeared their plays 
twice, and they fooled us on another pass 
and then played for another first down 
until they had the ball on our fifteen yard 
line. Here O’Neill sent in Hinch to plug 
up a hole in our line, as Ed. Meyers 
seemed to be playing under the handicap 
of an injury to his leg. Hinch must have 
sinned against some rule or other, for we 
were immediately penalized, the ball being 
placed on our three yard line. Wesleyan 
pushed it over on the next play. They 
deserved their touchdown. When they 
attempted to kick goal from placement, 
Koppisch broke through and blocked the 
kick. It was an important bit of business, 
since it gave us the edge for the rest of 
the afternoon. 

The rest of the game was taken up with 
attempts to keep the rambunctious visitor 
down. Once we worked the ball to their 
thirty yard line and Koppisch took it 
fifteen yards further, when Burtt opened 
up with a forward pass which did not 
seem quite timely, since we were rushing 
them back at that point. The pass was 
intercepted. Wesleyan, on her one yard 
line, fooled us by not kicking. They ran 
the ball to a first down, we drew another 
penalty and suddenly Wesleyan had the 
ball in midfield. We took it on an inter- 
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cepted forward and carried it three suc- 
cessive first downs before we struck a 
snag. As time was drawing to a close, 
Roderick dropped back and booted a per- 
fect placement goal for our extra three 
points. Shortly after that the game 
ended with the ball in our hands. 

The game probably served as a little 
eye opener to our team, but since these 
things must happen, one cannot but reflect 
how much pleasanter it is to have one’s 
pills served up sugar coated my a victory. 


The line-up: 


COLUMBIA (10) WESLEYAN (6) 


Billingsley LE King 
Streich L.T Smith 
Brodil L.G Guard 
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Blaine C. Aitkens’ 
Meyer R.G Pyne 
Fischer R.T LaGanke 
Johnson R.E Lester 
Burtt f: B Robison 
Koppisch .H Fricke 
Gehrig R.H Adams 
Roderick F. B. Newhall 
Columbia .....ssssesoseso 7 0 0 3—10 
Wesleyan .....s.sosesisoo 0 0 6 0— 6 
TUE ach Adams. Score after 
goal—- Roderick (placement). Field goals— 


Roderick (placement), 
Substitutions—Columbia: Pulleyn for Kop- 
isch, Dillingham for Roderick, Roderick for 

Dillingham Kospisch for Pulleyn, Hinch for 
Meyer, Myers for Billingsley. Wesleyan: 

Howard for Newhall, Schweiker for Studwell. 
Referee—W. R. Crowley, Bowdoin. Umpire 

—J. C. Hennessy, Brown. Head Linesman— 

C. M. Coryell, Pennsylvania. Time of per- 
iods—15 min., 12 min., 15 min, 12 min. 


Oh Tommy, Tommy Thorp! 
By P. W. G. 


We lost to New York University on .- 


last Saturday by the score of seven 
points to six, primarily because of two 
blocked kicks. The first one resulted 
in a touchdown for the Purple, which 
they converted into a goal, and the sec- 
ond prevented us from scoring the goal 
from touchdown that would have tied 
the score. Annoying, isn’t it? 

We suggested that that was primarily 
why we lost. The other ninety-nine rea- 
sons were that they played much better 
football than we did in all except the 
last half of the last quarter. Oh Tom- 
my, Tommy Thorpe, you certainly did 
show us how a line should play! We 
hope the lesson will do us some good. 

As is usual when the gentle lambs 
from University Heights come down to 
frolic with us, someone was banished 
from the fray for impromptu fisticuffs 


in the first five minutes of play; only 
this time, unfortunately, it was Lou Geh- 
rig, our powerful plunging fullback. 
Lou just didn’t like purple, so to spare 
his feelings the referee conferred the 
honorary degree of spectator upon him 
and that was that. It materially lowered 
our chances. 

New York kicked to us, a beautiful 
long low boot that spiralled clear to the 
goal line, where Koppisch took it over 
his shoulder and slashed his way up the 
28-yard line before he was downed. 
Three tries won us no appreciable terri- 
tory, so Roderick dropped back for a kick. 
The Violet forwards broke through like 
deer hounds and smothered it. The 
salvaged the ball on our 25-yard line. 
Nice bright beginning. Immediately af- 
ter, however, the visitors fumbled and 
Koppisch recovered it for us. On the 
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next play, Gehrig made his dramatic exit 
and we were penalized to our 18-yard 
line. Roderick again dropped back to 
kick,—but not far enough. He should 
have gone into the stands. The New 
York line rushed in upon him, Berkurt 
leaped high and the ball thudded from 
his body into the stands back of the 
Columbia goal posts. Before the luck- 
less spectators could get rid of the thing, 
enthusiastic members of the N. Y. U. and 
Columbia teams piled into the stand and 
fell upon the nearest rooters figuring that 
the ball would possibly be beneath one 
of them. New York University guessed 
right, and in a moment six points were 
chalked up for them. They kicked the 
goal from placement and the score was 
seven to nothing in their favor. 

Here began a bitter, bitter battle which 
waged up and down the field until late 
in the last quarter, neither team scoring, 
and Columbia completely outplayed in 
the matter of the line. There were no 
openings for Roderick and Koppisch to 
sift through; time and again the Violet 
forwards were upon them before they 
could get started. On the offense, New 
York practically disdained the ends, but 
relying on her quick charging line pushed 
us back by pounding right through the 
center of the team. 


Nothing brilliant happened in the third 
period. The game went on much as be- 
fore, we fumbled, we made first downs, 
we were penalized; we held New York 
for downs, all without material approach 
to a score. The one interesting event 
of the period occurred when we were 
forced to kick to the Purple. The ball 
was close to the sidelines and Roderick 
made a perfect boot right down the line. 
The moment the Heliotrope back—ah, 
we knew there was a shade of purple 
we hadnt used yet—caught it, Frank 
Brodil nailed him flat with a perfect 
tackle. A double penalty brought the 
ball back to be played over. Roderick 
kicked it to exactly the same place, the 
same hack caught it and the same thun- 
derbolt, in the person of Brodil, hit 
him in the same spot in the same way. 


The first part of the fourth quarter 
saw no appreciable change in our for- 
tunes. We fumbled at critical moments 
or threw passes which were intercepted, 
but with New York on our 22-yard line 
our defense suddenly stiffened and we 
_took the ball on downs. 

Thereupon came the great 
The team began to cut loose on all 
cleven and eat up space. Time was des- 
perately short, but there was at least 
a chance of tying things up. Walter 
Koppisch broke loose and registered a 
first down, and Roderick followed suit 
with another. Then shifting the at- 
tack, Roderick hurled a perfect forward 
to Koppisch who dashed to New York’s 
15-yard mark with it. The referee, how- 
ever, ruled that he had passed out of 


change. 


bounds and brought it back some 17 
yards. But the team was not to be 
stopped now, and Roderick speeded 
around left end and took it to the 14- 
yard line. Before the dazzled enemy 
had a chance to recover, Blundell, who 
was running the team from quarter at 
that point, called for another pass to the 
right side of the field which was com- 
pleted and we had but a yard or so 
to go to make a first down in front 
of their goal line. This we succeeded 
in doing and at the same time, the 
anxious New Yorkers were off side so 
that the ball was placed a yard in front 
of one of the goal posts with four tries 
to take it over. Bob Burtt plunged 
over on the first. . 

Then fell a hush. Roderick prepared 
to kick from placement the point that 
would tie. Burtt constructed a neat 


Referee Reverses Decision; Official 


Score—Columbia, 6—N. Y. U., 2 


As the News was going to press, 
a signed statement was issued by 
William N. Morice, referee of the 
Columbia-N. Y. U. game. It said in 
part: 

“Some hours after the finish of the 
New York University-Columbia game 
on Saturday, October 21, I discovered 
that I had made a wrong ruling in 
connection with the touchdown I al- 
lowed New York University on a 
Columbia kick, which was blocked and 
which went into the grandstand, back 
of the Columbia line. 

“Under the approved ground rules 
in the back of the rule book under 
1 B, this should have been declared 
a safety. This would have made the 
final score 6-2 in favor of Columbia 
instead of 7-6 in favor of New York 
University 

“In justice to Columbia I feel I 
must publicly admit my error and re- 
verse my decision on the play in ques- 
tion. so that the final official score 
should have been 6 to 2 in favor of 
Columbia.” 


little mound, the line:crouched, the ball 
was snapped, was caught, poised, Rod- 
erick kicked it and Berkurt of New 
York, who had again broken through, 
leaped up and blocked it! Tom Thorpe's 
grin grew too big for his face to hold 
and spilled into the field. It was the 
final curtain for us. New York kicked 
off and Roderick ran to our 30-yard line. 
A forward pass netted,us five yards and 
then three long tries through the air 
failed. New York took the ball but be- 
fore they could put it into play the con- 
test ended. 

And so that game passes into history. 
Fumbles, penalties and weaknesses in the 


"Varsity Foot Ball Schedule, 1922 


September 30 
October 
October 
October Columbia 


Columbia 


October 28 
November 4 ............ Columbia 


Columbia 
Columbia 
Columbia 


November 11 
November 18 
November 30 


Columbia 48—Ursinus 
Columbia 43—Ambherst 
Columbia 10—Wesleyan 


7—at South Field 
6—at South Field 
6—at South Field 
6—N. Y. U. 2—at South Field 
—Wilhams at South Field 
—Cornell —at Ithaca 
— Middlebury  —at South Field 
—Dartmouth —at Polo Grounds 
—Colgate —at South Field 


line in pinches may account for our pen- 
alties, to say nothing of the unexpected 
strength of the Purple. Except in the 
final period, our ground gaining, while it 
passed N. Y. U. in the number of first 
downs won, was never consistent. 


Alumni Notes 


Addresses of Columbia Alumni may be 
secured from the Alumni Office, 311 East 
Hall, Columbia University, New York 
(Telephone, Morningside 1400). Mail ad- 
dressed to Alumni, in care of the Alumni 
Office, will be properly forwarded. For 


such letters, a return address should ap- 
pear on the envelope in case of non-delivery. 


’°871_—James F. Fielder, ex-Governor 
of New Jersey, and at present one 
of the vice-chancellors of the State. 
has sold his home in Jersey City and 
is now a resident of Montclair, N. 

’°88—Cornelius R. Dufhe is located 
in Litchfield, Conn., where he is busily 
engaged in the real estate business. 

"95, °97L— Frederick Morse Cutler. 
formerly pastor of the Congregational 
Church at Wenham, Mass., has been 
appointed and commissioned a chap- 
lain in the regular army of the United 
States. He has been assigned to the 
168th U. S. Coast Artillery regiment 
(motorized) and is now serving with 
that outfit in Porto Rico. His pres- 
ent address is Rio Piedras, P. R. 

95, ’97A. M—Emil A. C. Keppler. 
member of the New York Stock Ex- 
change, has formed a partnership with 
Max H. Keppler, under the firm name 
of Keppler and Company, for the 
transaction of a general commission 


business in securities. The firm is 
located at 25 Broad Street, New York 
City. 


’971.—The wedding of Henry B. 
Heylman of 395 Fort ‘Washington 
Avenue, New York City, and Miss 
Mary Roberts Tooker of East Or- 
ange, N. J., took place on October 4 
in San Francisco, where the bride has 
made her home for several years past. 
She is a graduate of Smith College, 
and during the war was an organizer 
of the Hudson Hut, a canteen in 
Hoboken for soldiers. Heylman was 
formerly captain in the Seventh Regi- 
ment, New York National Guard, and 
remained with the outht when it went 
overseas as the 107th Infantry. 

’704—I*. Bayard Verplanck has re- 
turned from Europe to his home in 
Beacon, N. Y. 

07, °09L—FEdward C. and Mrs. 
Bailly attended the annual meeting 
of the American Bar Association at 
San Francisco during the summer, 
taking advantage of the trip to visit 
Yellowstone, Ranier and Grand Can- 
yon National Parks en route. While 
on the coast, they saw Charles L. 
Hall, ’O8S, who is in the insurance 
business in Seattle, Wash., and Frank- 
lin W. Robinson 712, who is interested 
in real estate at Long Beach, Cal.. 
and elsewhere in Los Angeles County. 
Bailly’s business address is 24 Broad 
Street, New York City. 

07 ’09S— Harold E. Vehslage is now 
connected with the Duplex Printing 
Press Company, World Building, New 
York City. He lives at 29 Cambridge 
Avenue, White Plains, N. Y. 

’09— Richard F. Bach of the staff 
of the Metropolitan Museum ot Art 
is a member-of the Board of Advi- 
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sors of the Textile Color Card As- 
sociation of the United States, Inc., 
with offices at 315 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City. This organization 
endeavors to standardize colors for 
textiles and leathers. 


°09—McAlister Coleman left for 
Springfield, Ill, on October 14, to 
take up new and interesting duties 
as Director of Publicity for the 
United Mine Workers of America. 
This is considered probably the most 
powerful single group in the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor. Coleman's 
acquaintance with them began with 
objections which he made to their 
participation in the Herrin massacre, 
and he believes that his new associa- 
tion will make it possible for him to 
do some “boring from within” that 
will improve the education of the in- 
dividual miner to an extent that. will 
make a repetition of the Herrin out- 
rage an impossibility. Coleman is a 
firm believer in the rightmindedness 
of the individual when properly 
guided. In this new work, the ‘09 
man will be responsible for all printec 
publicity issued by the union, this 
work including the direction of the 
policy for a daily paper in Oklahoma 
City, Oklahoma, known as the Okla- 
lahoma Leader, and the actual editor- 
ship of an up-to-date weekly with a 
circulation of 50,000, the  /Ilinots 
Mine Worker, published in Spring- 
field, II. 

’09, °13L—JIn a letter mailed to the 
1000 ‘delegates at the national conven- 
tion of the American Legion, held in 
New Orleans during October, ae 
Brokaw Compton suggested ‘that the 
constitution ot the Legion be amended 
so as to prohibit it in the future from 
making any effort to obtain beneficial 
legislation for any veterans other than 
for those who were disabled in serv- 
ice. Compton resigned the chairman- 
ship of the New York County Legion 
in March, 1920, as a protest against 
the demand made by its National Ex- 
ecutive. Committee for bonuses for 
able-bodied veterans. 

709—Donald Durant, of Lee Hig- 
ginson and Company, is vice president 
of the Bond Club of New York. He 
presided at a luncheon given by that 
Association at the Bankers’ Club on 
October 5, in honor of the Right Hon. 
Reginald ‘McKenna, who represented 
British financial interests at the meet- 
ing of the American Bankers’ Asso- 
ciation. 

709, °11S—C. Fustace Dwyer, who 
lives at the University Club in De- 
troit, Mich., is connected with the 
Timken-Detroit Axle Company, as 
Sales Engineer. 

"10, °12S—Philip Kraft is resident 
manager and petroleum geologist for 
the Wonder Oil Company, Ltd., at 
Placentia, Cal. 

10, ’121.—Louis H. Robinson has 
removed his law offices from 2 Rector 
Street, New York City, to 233 Broad- 
way. Robinson, during his under- 
graduate days, was captain of the 
wrestling team for two seasons, and 


intends, as usual, to assist Gus Peter- 


son in coaching the team this year. 

"11, °13L—Arnold M. Schmidt of 195 
Hicks Street, Brooklyn, N. Y., and 
Miss Fannie Benedict (Packer Insti- 
tute °18) were married on October 
11 at the Hotel Bossert, Brooklyn. 
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’12—-George Downing, ex-stroke and 
captain of the Varsity crew, is as- 
sistant superintendent of the Argonaut 
Mine at Jackson, Cal., where the re- 
cent disaster occurred in which forty- 
three men were buried alive. Down- 
ing, just by chance, was not under- 
grcund when the fire occurred. 

"13, ’21Ph.D—Paul M. and Mrs. 
Ogilvie, who went abroad early in the 
year to spend their honeymoon on the 
Mediterranean on their yacht Beatrice, 
are now cruising over inland water- 
ways in France. When last the 
News heard of them, they were 
on their way down the Rhine, head- 
ing for the Danube by way of the 
River Main and the Ludwigs Canal. 
The political situation in Alsace, ac- 
cording to Ogilvie, is interesting and 
complicated, but the Alsatians on the 
whole seem rather well satisfied with 
the:new rule. Ogilvie will soon com- 
plete the second volume of his book 
“International Waterways.” His ad- 
dress abroad is in care of the Ameri- 
can Express Company, 11 Rue Scribe, 
Paris, France. 


714—-Fred A. Beidleman, Assistant 
Professor of Music and Director of 
Musical Organizations at the State 
University of North Dakota, has 
changed his home address to 104 
Conklin Avenue, Grand Forks, N. D. 
“My wife and I,” he writes, “spent 
our vacation in the beautiful and won- 
derful Glacier National Park, Mont., 
where we met A. O. Bechert, 703, now 
a teacher in the Boys’ High School, 
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Brooklyn, N. Y. It’s good to know 
that you’re quite sure to meet a Co- 
lumbian wherever you go! There is 
no small number of them here at the 
University.” 

14—Harold D. Los Kamp is dis- 
trict sales manager of the National 
City Company, bond dealers, in the 
Ten Eyck Building at Albany, N. Y. 

"15—Philip K. Kemp, whose mar- 
riage in San Antonio, Texas, was an- 
nounced in a recent number of the 
News, has left St. Mark's Church 
in that city to accept a call as rector 
of a church in Glen Dale, Cal. Kemp 
and his bride spent their honeymoon 
in New York, and have just left for 
California. Kemp is a son of Profes- 
sor James Furman Kemp, ’84Mines. 

'16S—Paul J. Witzell is still doing 
business at the old stand, as assistant 
to the president of the Lehigh Cor- 
poration, at 25 West Forty-third 
Street, New York City. He lives at 
1239 Pacific Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

"17—The infant daughter, Catharine 
Florence, of C. E. Lovejoy, Captain, 
U. S. Army, and Mrs. Lovejoy, died 
on September 24 at the Middlesex 
General Hospital, New Brunswick, 
N. J., aged two days. 

’18—The News recently recorded, 
in an entirely unsuspecting way, the 
fact that Robert O. Pennell had 
changed his address. It now comes 
o light that this move was A 

his marriage, on September 1, 
Miss Edna May Brown of New York 
City. Bob and Mrs. Bob are safely 
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installed in their new quarters at 3 
North Twentieth Street, Elmhurst, 
Long Island. 

’18, ’22L—-A. G. Redpath is con- 
nected with the law firm, Murray, 
Prentice and Aldrich, at 37 Wall 
Street, New York City. 

719—Donald Gilman Robinson and 
Miss Barbara Paul of Brookline, 
Mass., were married on October 7. 
They will make their home at 171 
West Twelfth Street, New York City. 

19—Orlo W. Bond of Grant City, 
Mo., after a summer of training in 
one of the refineries of the Standard 
Oil Company of New York, has gone 
to India to carry on export work for 
the company. He sailed from New 
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York in September, and after spend- 
ing a week in London, sailed for 
Bombay, India. From there he will 
go by train to Calcutta, where he will 
make his headquarters. 

°20S—Israel Hoffberg is now with 
the Mosler Safe Company of Hamil- 
ton, Ohio, engaged in putting into 
practice some new departures in safe 
construction which were developed 
at Havemeyer Hall. His marnage 
to Miss Lilly Selwin (Adelphi, ’20) 
was recently announced. Hoffberg’s 
mailing address is P. O. 280, Ham- 
ilton, Ohio. 

20, °22P.&S.—Henry I. Goodman, 
of 38 Richmond street, Newark, N. 
J is an interne in the New York 


ost-Graduate Hospital, New York 
City. 
’20S—The marriage of Frank 


Kerekes and Miss Jessie McCorkin- 
dal took place on September 9, in 
Odebolt, Iowa. Kerekes is Professor 
of Civil Engineering in Iowa State 
College, Ames, Iowa. 

’?20—G. de Freest Larner and Miss 
Lulie Davis Burroughs were married 
on October 7 at St. Barnabas’ 
Church, Irvington-on-Hudson, N. Y. 
A reception followed at “Woodlands,” 
the home of the bride’s parents. 

’21S—Edwin Florance, formerly 
connected with the Engineering De- 
partment of the Western Union Tele- 
graph Company, is now with the New 
York firm of Moran, Maurice and 
Proctor, consulting engineers, of 
which Daniel E. Moran, ’84Mines, is 
a partner. Florance’s home address 
is 161 Livingston avenue, New Bruns- 
wick, N. J. 

’21—The wedding of Milton V. 
O’Connell and Miss Mary Elizabeth 
O’Gorman took place on September 
28 in the Lady Chapel of St. Pat- 
rick’s Cathedral, New York City. 
O’Connell is on the staff of the New 
York Herald. 

’21—The engagement has been an- 
nounced of Ralph C. Epstein and Miss 
Miriam Abrams, of Brunswick, Ga. 
Epstein is a member of the faculty 
at Northwestern University, Evans- 
ton, TIl. 

'21P.&S.—Theodore E. Evans, of 
Stockbridge, Mass., and Miss Wal- 
eska Bacon (Vassar, ’20) were mar- 
ried on September 16 in New Haven, 


Conn. Among the ushers were Her- 
bert Ill and Louis Amill, both of ’21 
P.&S.; George Fish, ’22P.&S.; J. 
Henry Heyl, ’19P.&S., and Frank 


Delaney, ’21L. 

’21—Lewis M. Knebel is assistant 
secretary of the Bronx Union Branch, 
Y. M. C. A., Boys’ Division, at 161st 
Street and Washington Avenue, New 
York City.. 

’22—Louis C. Owens, Jr., is living 
at 4 East 88th Street, New York City. 

°22L—Leonard Acker of Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y., former member of the 
editorial staff of the Columbia Law 
Review, has entered the law office of 
I. Maurice Wormser, ’06, ’09L, at 120 
Broadway, New York City. 

'22L—Edward D. Boyd is con- 
nected with the law firm of Root, 
Clark, Buckner and Howland, at 31 
Nassau street, New York City. Boyd’s 
home is in Auburn, Neb. 

’22— Burton E. Housley of Brook- 
lyn is connected with the West); Vir- 
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ginia Pulp and Paper Company in 
Piedmont, W. Va. 

’22—Julian Olney is living at 542 
West 112th street, New York City. 
His engagement to Miss Dorothy 
McGrayne of Rutherford, N. J. (Bar- 
nard, ’22), was announced at Com- 
mencement time. 

’22L—Edward A. MacDougall, for- 
merly of Flushing, Long Island, is 
now living at Jackson Heights, Elm- 
hurst, Long Island. MacDougall and 
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Miss Ina Mirandi Brown of Boston 
(Vassar, 21), were married on July 
16 at the summer home of the bride’s 
parents, Beaver Brook, Wilmington, 


Vt. 

’22—John R. Sarafian, of 66 Ver- 
milyea avenue, New York City, is 
teaching in the Hempstead H: gh 
School, Hempstead, L. I., N. Y. 

’22L—Wallace Zachry, 'whose home 
is at 73 Park street, Atlanta, Ga., is 
associated with the law firm of Cotton 
and Franklin, at 432 Exchange place, 
New York City. 

’221.—Howard Macy Park is asso- 
ciated with his father, Frederick W., 
in the practice of law at No. 66 Broad- 
way, New York City. Park is a re- 
cent bridegroom of ’22Law, having 
married Miss Angeline Hengeveld of 
Waterbury, Conn. (Wellesley, 21), 
on July 16. They are at home in 
Cranford, N. J. 


Changes of Address 
’08A.M.—Guy F. Wells, Eastman, 


a. 

’11, °12A.M.—Frederick W. Scholz, 
130 W. Oakdene Ave., Bogota, N. J. 

"11, °13S— Frederick B. Spencer. 408 
Harrison St., East Orange, N. J. 

’12, ’19Ph.D.—Morris Wolf, Girard 
College, Philadelphia Pa. 

’12S5—Robert A. Semple, 93 Quit- 
man St., Newark, N. J. 

"12L—George H. Mullins, Yakima, 
Wash. 

"13—Ralph H. Sinclair, 


C ae Steinbruch, Florence, 


Towaco, 


W. STROTHER JONES 
HENRY E. MONTGOMERY 


713F.A—John J. Ide, 434 Riverside 
Drive, New York. 

"13A.M.—John B. Griffing, R. R. 27, 
Topeka, Kans. 

’13A.M.—Zaung Teh Ing, Depart- 
ment of Biology, Nankai University, 
Tientsin, Chin 

'14— Samuel MacP. Janney, Jr., 223 
W. 106th St, New York. 

’14—Lloyd R. Morris, 31 W. 11th 
St., New York. 

14S—Charles W. Eichrodt, 1434 N. 
New Jersey St., Indianapolis, Ind. 

"15-Lester C. Danielson, 453 Beach 
123d St., Rockaway Park, N. 

’15— John M. Galt, 139 E. 37th St.. 
New York. 

15—K. Kenneth-Smith, 537 Secur- 
ity Bldg., Los Angeles, Cal. 

"15S—Richard Penfield, Brooksburg, 
Green County, N. Y. 

15Ph.D.—Chin Hsu, No. 41 Shichia 
Huntung, East City, Peking, China. 

"15A.M.—Frederick F. Williams, 
Lombard College, Galesburg, IIl. 

16,'20L—John W. Waldron, 682 Ave. 
C, Bayonne, N. J. 

"16S—Sydney G. Berry, c/o Gifford 
& Bull, 141 Broadway, New Yor 

'16S—-William H. Finkeldey,. 441 
Columbia Ave., Palmerton, Pa. 

16S—Frederick G. Merckel, c/o 
Wallace & Tiernan Co., 180 N. Market 
St., Chicago, II. 

’16L—Thomas A. Larremore, Kan- 
sas University, Lawrence, Kan. 


’*17S—Paul Mahler, 1406 Merrian 
Ave., New York. , 
17S—Fred I. Starbuck, 11 Linda 


Ave., White Plains, N. Y. 
17, ’21L—Edward Gluck, 
Broadway, New York. 
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GEO. WM. SMITH 
HENRY T. MAURY 


Jones, Montgomery & 
Company 


Members New York Stock Exchange 


Investment Securities—Margin Accounts 


74 BROADWAY 


NEW YORK CITY 


Telephone: Bowling Green 1390 


BOOKS New and Second Hand 


STATIONERY 


ATHLRTIC SUPPLIES 


SOUVENIRS 


Press, 


Journalism Bldg. 


"17S—George J. Eltz, Jr., 96 Wads- 
worth Terr., New York. 


FOOTBALL 


é& HOW TO WATCH IT 


Introduction 


By 
He moot Broun 


Pere yD 4 } 
H. ughton 


Victory! 


Yes — there’s a thrill about it. 
A winning team that brings home 
the bacon comes in for the highest 
praise. 


But do you know how victory 
is achieved? Can you follow the 
plays from whistle to whistle? Is 
the strategy of the game clear? 


What do the brains of the 
game mean to you? 


Percy Haughton has written a 
book for the spectator. He wants 
you—the man in the stands—to 
get your full share of enjoyment 
in watching a game from your 
grandstand seat. 


He has included 30 full pages of 
action pictures, snappedatthecru- 
cial instant, so that you can visu- 
alize the points made in the text. 


The book is addressed to the 
old football player as well as to 
the novice. 


Price $3.00 


MARSHALL JONES COMPANY 
212 SUMMER STREET, BOSTON 


Agents for the Publications of the Columbia University 
We invite correspondence from Columbia Alumni. 
Mail orders given prompt attention. 


Columbia University Press Bookstore 
New York City 


2960 Broadway 
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"17,17A.M.—Wayne V. Myers, 14- 
17 Holborn Viaduct, London, E. C. L, 
England. 

17A.M.—Rabbi Leon Spitz, B’Nai 
acob, New Haven, Conn. 

18,719A.M.—James Gutmann, 41 
West 83rd St., New York. 

18—Robert O. Pennell, 3 North 
20th St., Elmhurst, L. 1., N. Y. 

18—Donald Schlesinger, 44 Morn- 
ingside Drive, New York. 
18J—Ernest A. Weiss, 1831 7th 
Ave., New York. 

’20A.M.—Alvin 
ilton Hall, Columbia 
New York. 


S. Tostlebe, Ham- 
University, 


COLUMBIA ALUMNI NEWS 


Necrology 


"77, Mines—George Johnson Bra- 
dish, suddenly, on October 18, at his 
home in Greenwich, Conn. Age 68 
years. Bradish was a life member of 
both the New York Athletic and the 
Bayside Yacht Clubs, and a member 
of the Indian Harbor Yacht Club. 
Last season he sailed his yacht Jack 
O'Lantern to many victories. 

’10—Henry Brevoort Renwick, on 
October 17, in St. Elizabeth’s Hos- 
pital, New York City, after an opera- 


October 27, 1922 


tion following a four months’ illness. 
Age 36 years. During the war Ren- 
wick served overseas as an otħcer in 
the Remount service. He was a mem- 
ber of the Union and the Turf and 
Field Clubs of New York City. 


’13—Anthony Wayne Caruthers, on 
September 3, in Scranton, Pa. Ca- 
ruthers had formerly been collier su- 
perintendent of the Lehigh Coal and 
Navigation Company at Lansford, Pa., 
and at the time of his death was Di- 
vision Engineer of the Glen Alden 
Coal Company in Scranton. He was 
a member of Sigma Alpha Epsilon 
fraternity. 


ALUMNI PROFESSIONAL AND BUSINESS DIRECTORY 


This directory furnishes a convenient guide to Columbia men in the various professions and 
in business, particularly to those who may wish to secure reliable correspondents for the 


transaction of business at a distance. 


Full information may be obtained, by those desir- 


ing to insert cards, from the Managing Editor, CoLumBIA ALumNI News, New York 


CONSTRUCTION 


New York City 
JOHN LAIMBEER, JR., '83 


Gengrat BurLDING CONSTRUCTION 
AND ALTERATIONS 
103 Park Avenue 


Room 617 Telephone 1309 Murray Hill 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS 


New York City 
J. PARKE CHANNING, ’83 Mines 
CONSULTING ENGINEER 


61 Broadway Telephone Bowling Green 7340 
à Alfred L. Jaros, Jr., °11S 
New York City Albert L. Baum, ‘09, °11S 


JAROS & BAUM 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
Power Plants, Heating and Ventilation 
Refrigeration, Plumbing 


116 West 39th Street Telephone Fitz Roy 5395 


Muskogee, Oklahoma 
EDWIN LUDLOW, '79 Mines 
CONSULTING MINING ENGINEER 
Coal and Coke 
515, North 13th Street 


New York City 
DANIEL E. MORAN, ’84Mines 
MORAN, MAURICE & PROCTOR 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS 


Vanderbilt 9538 
1420 Grand Central Terminal 


New York City 


INDUSTRIAL PowrR PLANTS FurL Economy 
DAVID MOFFAT MYERS, M.E., r901 
Griggs and Myers 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
347 Fifth Avenue 
Reports, Investigations, Complete Design and 
Specifications, Alterations for the Production of 


Fuel Economy, Heating, Ventilation, Refrigera- 
tion. 


New York City 


D. B. STEINMAN, '09C.E., ’11Ph.D. 
CONSULTING ENGINEER 


Design and Construction of Bridges and Other 
Structures, Reports. Advisory Service. 


25 Church Street. Telephone Rector 9097 


CONTRACTING ENGINEERS 


Los Angeles, Cal. E. B. Latham, '09 E.M. 
President 


LATHAM PROSPECTING 
DRILLING CO. 


EXPLORATIONS 
PETROLEUM GEOLOGISTS AND 
ENGINEERS 


Prospect drilling with specially designed equip- 
ment in any part of the world. 
602 North Main Street Telephone Main 6969 


New York City 
ALLEN N. SPOONER & SON, Ine. 


~ONTRACTING ENGINEERS 


River and Harbor Construction—Piers, Bulk- 
heads, Foundations and, Caissons—Subaque- 
ous Pipe and Cable Laying—Marine Divers 


Pier 11, North River Telephone Rector 1331 


INSURANCE 


New York City 
WARD R. CLARK, ’16 
LIFE INSURANCE 


Rector 4883 135 Broadway 


New York City 


C. H. ELLARD, ’97 
INSURANCE 


Specializes in Life Insurance 
Also Accident, Health, Fire, Liability, Contracts 
The Best Policies 


Barclay 7970 217 Broadway 


New York Cit William MacRossie. °]? 
OM Sore Th “Allan MacRossie, Je, ti 


MacRossizg & MacRossm 
INSURANCE BROKERS 


SURETY BONDS 
68 William Street Telephone 637 Jola 


LAWYERS 


Phoenix, Arizona 


HAROLD BAXTER, ’06E.M, ’14LL.B. 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW 
203-204 Fleming Building 
Specializing in Engineering Matters, 
MINING AND IRRIGATION LAW 


San Francisco, Cal. 
HENRY EICKHOFF, ’75 L. 
ATTORNEY AND COUNSELOR AT LAW 
604 MILLS BUILDING 


New York City 
WALLACE WHITE, ’r3 ’15 M.B. 


COUN SELOR-AT-LAW 
UNITED STATES AND FOREIGN PATENTS 


AND TRADE MARKS 
Woolworth Building 233 Broadway 
New York City 
ALBERT C. NOLTE, 714 E. E. 
COUNSELOR-AT-LAW 


PATENT, TRADE MARK, COPYRIGHT 
UNFAIR COMPETITION CAUSES 


Telephone Cortland 1006 165 Broadway 


AND 


PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS 


New York City 
JACOB A. SCHWARTZ, ’20 
CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANT (N. H.) 


Audits—Financial Investigations 


General and Cost Accounting Systems 
Income Tax Returns 


1133 Broadway Telephone Watkins 1553 
TESTING LABORATORY 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
DEPARTMENT OF CIVIL [ENGINEERING 
Testing Laboratories 


Commercial investigations and researche» 
made in connection with the physical proper 
ties ,of ‘structural materials. 
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Activities of the Local Clubs 
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Paderewski at his Steinway 


“FT HE supreme qualities of the Steinway piano 

have been for many years universally recog- 
nized. Musicians and the musical public have long 
regarded it as the standard of perfection. It would 
seem from this that the summit had been reached, for 
with the attainment of perfection progress is 
stopped. And yet, in the case of the Steinway, this 
law of nature seems to have been defied. I feel 
obliged to declare, upon revisiting Steinway Hall 
after an absence of many years, and I do most em- 
phatically declare, that an astonishing progress has 
been achieved. To the former qualities, now mag- 
nified and intensified, an entirely new quality has 
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been added, one which once was considered al- 
most incompatible with the character of tone—an 
easy, light, surprisingly agreeable action. Another 
thing—I have tested a very large number of 
Steinway Concert Grands, and I have not been 
able to choose any one of them as the best, because 
all are best... . There is something in the his- 
tory of the Steinway family to bring joy to the 
heart of every one who is devoted to his profession. 
The Steinway piano is an unmistakable product of 
love of profession, and to it I pay my tribute of 
high esteem and admiration.” 


Steinway & Sons and their dealers have made it conveniently possible for music lovers to own a Steinway. 


Prices : $875 and up. 


SIEIN WAY 


THE INSTRUMENT OF THE IMMORTALS 
STEINWAY & SONS, Steinway Hall, 107-109 East Fourteenth Street, New York 


AN APPRECIATION by IGNACE J. PADEREWSKI 


` 
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HE LOCAL CLUBS FROM 
ANOTHER ANGLE.—An 
alumnus who was instrumental 
several years ago in organiz- 
ing a Columbia Alumni Club 


mE g- 7.393 in one of the larger cities in 
BARN ARO MEDAL the East, has written the NEws 


as follows: 

In the number of the ALUMNI 
News that reached me last week was an editorial on the 
difficulties of arousing interest in the Alumni Clubs. I don’t 
know why I should have been interested enough to have read 
the article twice, but I did—some parts of it three times—and 
as I sat and smoked, I tried to reason out why there should 
be so little response to the appeals of the local clubs. It has 
been our experience with the Club in which, as you know, 
I have always been greatly concerned about, that we get most 
of our support and enthusiasm from the University men and 
almost none whatever from the College men. Isn’t this differ- 
ent from what we should naturally expect? At least if 
Columbia was situated differently, like the other colleges are, 


for instance, wouldn’t the college spirit be shown to its 
maximum degree among the College men rather than among 
the University men? It seems to me that here the Club 
maintains its life more through the personal regard that a 
few of us have one for the other, than from any real, strong 
feeling of love that we have for Columbia. 

This letter indicates more clearly than we could state 
it, just one side of the local club “problem.” The 
success of Columbia Local Club activities at present 
depends almost entirely on the ability of the few who 
are always interested in the formation of an organiza- 
tion of this kind to create a community of personal in- 
terest. In the case of almost every other institution, 
this exists prima facie because attendance at the par- 
ticular college or university exerts an influence that 
brings about that particular result. At a large institu- 
tion like Columbia, where the registration until the last 
few decades has been relatively small, the bonds of 
interest are and have been extremely tenuous. The 
growth of the graduate departments has meant the 
sending out to all parts of the country a host of men 
who owe to this University the training that has di- 
rectly prepared them to make their livelihood, but their 
University experience has been devoid of the ex- 
periences which make for the “rah rah” loyalty which, 
although pleasure bringing, is based primarily upon a 
community of interest at the most impressionable period 
of a young man’s life. There is nothing that can take 
the place of it in the later period. 

This fact is definitely recognized, and while we de- 
plore the necessary lack of the same feeling in respect 
to Columbia, we must, nevertheless, face the facts as 
they are and try to solve our own problems in our own 
way. It will take many years, and the best way out 
has not yet been discovered, or even suggested. The 
place whence the inspiration should come is the local 
clubs themselves ; from the men who have lived through 
and with the situation. It means a program that will 
be many years in the building. The Alumni will need 
the co-operation of the University in working out the 
solution, because it is a (Universitysproblem also. 

But why not start? 


enn, eee 
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WANTED: SOME STRONG MORAL SUP- 
PORT FOR THE TEAM.—The winning frame of 
mind which comes to a football team after it has over- 
come early season difficulties in the way of inexpe- 
rience and lack of co-ordination, is known in gridiron 
parlance as “football savvy.” The direct cause for 
the last two reverses which the Varsity has suffered 
this season seems to be the direct result of the absence 
of this all-important characteristic. The primary causes 
of our disappointing showing can only be conjectured. 
The facts in the case are fairly evident. From a purely 
physical standpoint we are better off in a football way 
than we have been in years. We have weight, and we 
have players who have the bodily attributes that argue 
for a point-making combination. In the first two 
games of the season there was every promise of Co- 
lumbia’s being represented this year by a quick-thinking 
and skilful aggregation of hard playing football war- 
riors. Beginning with the game against Wesleyan, 
however, there was apparent to onlookers some flaws 
in the mental makeup of the team which was directly 
reflected in the game-form that the team displayed. 
The N. Y. U. and Williams contests brought this out 
more clearly, and the team goes into its really big 
schedule with the psychology all against its chances 
to win. 

This does not necessarily call for any undue pes- 
simism on the part of Columbia rooters, but it would 
be folly to try to set aside the feeling of discourage- 
ment that is manifest. Only the unified backing of 
students and Alumni will be of any service in trying 
to bring back the smooth working combination that 
operated against Amherst and Ursinus early in the 
season. The campus and the graduates have rallied 
to the support of Columbia teams in the past and they 
can do so again. The material is there, and the situ- 
ation is not as desperate as it has been many times in 
the past. The Cornell barrier is a hard one to get 
by successfully, but we hope the team will be able to 
find itself and stop, nay conquer, the Big Red Team. 


THE PASSING OF A LOYAL ALUMNUS 
AND TRUSTEE.—In the death of John B. Pine, 
77, the Alumni lose one of their best friends. When 


Arrowsmith, ’82, retired from the Editorship of the. 


News, a dinner was held in his honor which was at- 
tended by men who had been connected with Alumni 
affairs during his regime. Van Am presided at that 
dinner, and when he called upon Pine for a speech, 
he remarked that in his long service at Columbia, 
whenever any new worth-while undertaking was 
launched at the University on behalf of the Alumni, 
somewhere in the background could be found the in- 
spiration and help of John B. Pine. 

A little investigation will confirm this statement. 
It was Pine who proposed the formation of the Alumni 
Council and the establishment at the University of the 


Alumni Office, out of which later budded the Alumni 
Federation. It was he, who, with a group of inter- 
ested Alumni, was the foremost figure in perfecting 
the plan whereby Alumni Trustees are now chosen. 
For many years he interested himself in the publica- 
tion of catalogues of Alumni, and at the time of his 
death was still a member of the Committee on General 
Catalogue. He, it was, who helped to establish the 
Catalogue Office as an adjunct to the Federation Of- 
fice, so that the University and the Alumni could co- 
operate in keeping in touch with Alumni in a way most 
economical for both. 

Under his supervision the first attempt was made 
to organize Local Alumni Clubs of Columbia gradu- 
ates throughout the country. It was his suggestion 
that reunion classes make anniversary gifts to the Uni- 
versity in the form of additions to Columbia’s physical 
plant, and due to hrs influence many attractive features 
of the Morningside landscape were donated by the 
Alumni as class memorials. 

The News itself, when it was started in 1909, re- 
ceived his full support, as had the Quarterly previously. 
Other activities, such as Alumni and Commencement 
Day, athletics, and all student affairs, were sure to 
receive wise counsel whenever their representatives ap- 
pealed to him for guidance. As a reservoir of Colum- 
bia historical information, Pine was always regarded 
as an authority, and his interest in building up the 
Columbiana collection gave practical expression to his 
interest in preserving University memorabilia, 

His death is a severe loss to the University he served 
so well and so enthusiastically in various capacities. 
There are few who are able to combine service to the 
University and to the Alumni as completely as he did, 
and there is no one who can take his place. 


THUMB-NAIL SKETCHES.—When President 
Barnard, the tenth president of Columbia, died in 
1889, it was found that in his will he left the College, 
as it then was known, the residuary legatee of all that 
he possessed. Among other provisions was that for 
the Barnard Medal for Meritorious Service to Science, 
shown in the initial letter on p. 61. It 1s awarded every 
five years to that “person, whether a citizen of the 
United States or of any other country, as shall, within 
the five years next preceding, have made such discovery 
in physical or astronomical science, or such application 
of science to purposes beneficial to the human race, 
as, in the judgment of the National Academy of 
Sciences of the United States, shall be esteemed most 
worthy of such honor.” In accordance with these pro- 
visions “a medal of gold, nine-tenths fine, of the bullion 
value of not less than $200,” was presented in 1895 to 
Lord Raleigh and Professor Ramsey for their dis- 
covery of Argon. At five-year intervals since it has 
been conferred on Professors, Von Röntgen, Becquerel, 
Rutherford, W. H. and L. Bragg) and Einstein. 
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Toward Higher Ground 


By President Nicholas Murray Butler, ’82, ’84 PhD. 
Opening Address Before the Institute of Arts and Sciences, Columbia University, October 17, 1922 


To come to know the United States 
and its people in every part is a glori- 
ous experience. It lifts one above the 
limits of personal and local interest and 
of provincial concern to an understand- 
ing of the whole country. 

The panorama that unfolds before 
the traveler who goes directly from the 
Atlantic Coast to the Pacific, is unex- 
ampled in its varied and compelling in- 
terest. The large, quickly succeeding 
cities of the Atlantic seaboard are fol- 
lowed by the flat country beyond the 
Alleghanies, and that by the prairies 
with their scores of cities, towns and 
villages, their busy factories and their 
fertile farms. After the prairie come 
the plains, rising from the Missouri 
River like the great ground swell of 
the ocean, and carrying vast acres of 
corn and wheat, and enormous herds 
of horses, sheep and cattle. The Rocky 
Mountains with jagged peaks and fer- 
tile parks between, divide the waters 
of the continent. Then for hundreds 
of miles are arid lands, bad lands and 
desert, dotted with oases and having a 
charm that is all their own. Finally, 
the traveler, going over the top of the 
Sierra Range, plunges down into the 
golden gardens of California and the 
waters of the Pacific come up to his 
feet. Nature has richly endowed the 
United States, not alone with riches and 
fertile soil, but with varied and splendid 
beauty. 

If one mingles freely with the people 
and gains sufficiently their confidence to 
get beneath the merely superficial for- 
mulas of chance conversation, he finds 
them as individuals, almost uniformly 
intelligent, alert, right-minded and truly 
patriotic. God and Nature seem to have 
provided here the raw material for not 
alone the most powerful but the greatest 
nation that human history yet records. 


The Spirit of Unrest 


What, then, are the reasonable grounds 
for the restless discontent that so widely 
prevails and that asserts itself in forms 
which effectively hide the better and 
finer qualities of the American people? 
This question is more easily asked than 
answered. And yet, an answer must 
be attempted if we are to understand 
what is going on round about us. 

First of all, the people of the United 
States naturally share the effects and 
consequences of movements of opinion 
that are world-wide in their manifesta- 
tion. The decline of religious faith, 
the general abandonment of discipline 
in home and in school, the absorption in 
the trivial and the temporary, and the 
passion for material gain and material 
comfort, are manifest not only in our 
own country but in almost every coun- 
try. The fact that civilization is pass- 
ing through one of the great transition 
periods in its onward development, 1s 
now fairly obvious. A characteristic of 
this transition period is wide-spread 
restlessness, discontent and searching 
for new formulas and methods with 
which to displace those that no longer 
satisfy. 

Second, 


and equally important, we 


have come in the history of the United 
States to a period of growth which is 
accompanied by what may truly be called 
sharp growing pains. The framework 
of government established by the found- 
ers and fathers of the republic, is felt 
by not a few to be inadequate to our 
present day national necessities. There 
are those who would try all over again 
the old and futile experiments of tyranny, 
substituting the will of the majority for 
that of the despot; of communism with 
all its resultant intellectual, moral, eco- 
nomic and political paralysis; and of 
breaking down the distinction between 
public and private by endeavoring to 
regulate the innocent habits and conduct 
and even the innocent expressions of 
opinion of those who are so unfortunate 
as to be for the moment unpopular or in 


a minority. These are surely not signs 


of healthy national life, and still less 
are they marks of progress. 


Post-War Decadence 


It is a subject for curious considera- 
tion how it happens that a people like 
our own, where the individual charac- 
teristics are so admirable among an 
overwhelming majority of the population, 
can make such unhappy exhibitions when 
we act collectively, particularly in mat- 
ters of politics and religion. There is 
a problem here for the psychologist and 
the sociologist. At the moment it is 
possible only to state the problem and 
to pass on. 

It is but five short years ago that the 
people of the United States, under the 
influence of the strong emotions kindled 
by the lofty purposes and the appalling 
sacrifices of the war, seemed capable 
of any accomplishment, certainly of any 
extravagance in pursuit of their ends. 
With the passing of these purposes and 
sacrifices as motives to action, our peo- 
ple have quickly sunk back into an almost 
unexampled. lassitude, indifference, and 
unconcern for the highest things in the 
nation’s life. Not only is this fact well 
recognized in Europe and in Asia and 
regarded there as a matter for grave 
concern, but it is equally well recognized 
by the more thoughtful among us. Men 
in high and responsible place whisper it 
to each other, but hesitate to face the 
criticism and antagonism that any call 
to constructive progress would be cer- 
tain to call forth. The mob and its 
newspapers have great powers of at- 
tack, and they are not hesitant in using 
them. Apparently there is not so much 
courage among us to face the mob and 
a hostile press as had those who trav- 
ersed the seas harassed by enemy sub- 
marines or who marched against the 
shells and the poison gas of an enemy 
in arms. 

There has grown up among us a pas- 
sion for conformity with its necessarily 
resultant ‘mediocrity, that is in sharp 
contrast to the old American spirit which 
built the nation and steadily pushed its 
western frontier to the Golden Gate. 
In a conversation with me only a few 
months before his death, the late Lord 
Northcliffe, who was a great admirer of 
America, said in substance that while 


there was no finer type of modern man 
than the well bred, well educated Ameri- 
can, yet most of our people were as unin- 
teresting and as politically sluggish as 
the Chinese. If this be the judgment of 
a friend, what would be said of us by 
an unfriendly critic? 

The truth of the matter is that we 
have largely desisted from that eager, 
vigorous, and sometimes reckless pur- 
suit and defense of liberty which once 
were common among us, and have 
harked back to the reproduction on a 
large scale of those worst traits of the 
Puritans, which are so bad that they bid 
fair to conceal from the historian the 
good things that the Puritan did. There 
have been no wiser or more effective 
teachers of the doctrine of liberty than 
Americans. Many of them had large in- 
fluence and were in the political sense 
widely popular. Today such would not 
be the case. It is difficult for him who 
pleads for liberty to get a hearing amid 
the uproar of those who cry out for 
conformity and regulation. The man 
who holds an unpopular, if wholly inno- 
cent, opinion, may not freely express it 
because of the character of the perse- 
cution or even the prosecution to which 
he will be subjected. The man who 
works with his hands may not offer his 
labor for a longer period than his less 
robust or less skilled fellow, or at a 
more rapid rate, without becoming an 
outcast. The man who is so fortunate 
as to acquire a competence by his skill, 
his foresight, and his thrift, is too often 
regarded not as an object of emulation, 
but as an object of envy, hatred and 
malice. The very lessons that we teach 
our children are, when learned and prac- 
ticed successfully by others, met with 
antagonism. Our people are subject to a 
whole host of delusions, and the formu- 
las upon which these delusions largely 
rest are repeated parrot-like from town 
to town and from year to year. The 
crowd runs noisily after a rapid suc- 
cession of boisterous and unworthy 
leaders who exercise incredible authority 
for a brief period and then flit into 
outer darkness unhonored and unsung. 
Even their names are quickly forgotten. 


A Surplusage of Morons 


We are told that an explanation of 
all this is to be sought in the fact that 
about one-half of our total population 
consists of morons, persons of stunted, 
twelve-year-old intelligence, who cannot 
think adult-fashion and who cannot be 
taught so to think. If this be a real and 
adequate explanation of the odd pheno- 
mena that surround us, then the cause 
of popular government, of civil liberty, 
of intellectual, moral, and social progress 
and of international co-operation, has 
burdens to bear that have not hitherto 
been suspected. 


Columbia University, like all other 
modern universities, is an institution 
whose chiefest purpose is to search out, 
to develop, and to train superior ability 
or capacity. What shall it matter, then, 
if when this superior ability or capacity 
has been sought out, developed, and 
trained, the people as a whole will pay 
no heed -to it» will not accept its counsel, 
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will not follow its lead? Put somewhat 
differently, must we reconcile ourselves 
as best we can to a conception of our 
body social and our body politic as a 
mere gelatinous mass without visible 
head or direction, played upon helplessly 
by blind forces from without? Or, may 
we hopefully seek ground for the more 
helpful and more encouraging belief that 
the body social and the body politic can 
develop a central nervous system and a 
brain and make full use of them? 

In other words, are we capable of 
developing vigorous, powerful leader- 
ship and of following it? 

One naturally harks back to the days 
of the fathers and founders of the re- 
public, and pictures a happy age when 
men of high intelligence, strong char- 
acter, and broad vision, were eagerly 
followed by trusting masses of the peo- 
ple and were given full and unimpeded 
opportunity for great and permanent ac- 
complishment. Such a picture is. how- 
ever, profoundly false. The abuse of 
Washington, when at the very height 
of his fame, was unbelievable. The at- 
tacks upon Hamilton, without whom our 
nation could not have come to its pres- 
ent high estate, were of a kind that the 
history of contemporary political de- 
famation rarely records. The greatest 
names in our nation’s annals were freely 
called monarchists, thieves, liars and 
traitors. Scurrilous pamphleteers and 
self-seeking politicians made very diffi- 
cult the path of constructive progress in 
the days when our nation was in the 
making. It is a mistake to suppose that 
our own time has a monopoly of unfor- 
tunate political methods and of bad po- 
litical manners. Despite abuse and 
slander, the fathers and founders went 
their way, the Constitution was framed 
and adopted, the nation under it was 
slowly welded into legal, economic, and 
political unity, so that less than three- 
quarters of a century after its estab- 
lishment, the government of the United 
States was able to withstand the severest 
strain to which any governmental struc- 
ture could possibly be put. One cites 
these historical facts not for imitation 
but for encouragement. What man has 
done. man can do, and the American 
people of the Twentieth Century, despite 
the economic and social changes which 
have overtaken them, should be able to 
do no less well, to say the least, than did 
their grandfathers and great-grand- 
fathers. 


Artificial Party Divisions 


In our approach to the study and 
discussion of public problems, we are 
misguided and blinded by the influence 
and shibboleths of a party division which 
no longer represents the facts. Today 
the division of office holders, office seck- 
ers, and the voting public into Repub- 
licans and Democrats means little or 
nothing except struggle for public place 
and public authority. In the Congress 
at Washington and in many of the States, 
these party names have only the remi- 
niscent significance of the label on an 
empty hottle of champagne. 

The last fifteen or twenty years have 
seen the ending by the mere lapse of 
time and the nation’s development, of 
those controversies which were once 
fundamental. The paramount power of 
the nation has been effectively estab- 
lished and is now everywhere supported. 
Human slavery has been abolished. 
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Authority to make internal public im- 
provements and to administer in the 
interest of the whole people the public 
domain and its forest and = mineral 
wealth, is conceded. The one remain- 
ing ground of party difference, the tariff, 
has completely changed its character 
with the growth in the Democrat Party 
of a large body of believers in a tariff 
for protection to home industries, and 
with the altered position of the United 
States as a creditor nation demanding 
for its own prosperity, for its wage 
workers and for its agriculture, a stead- 
ily expanding international trade. One 
cannot long maintain with a straight 
face a party division based upon the 
question whether a given rate of duty 
on imports shall be 20% or 35%. If 
one will take pains to read formal party 
declarations recently made, say, in the 
States of New York, of Ohio, of Indi- 
ana, of Wisconsin, and of California, he 
will speedily be cured of the notion that 
one and the same party name means 
one and the same thing in those different 
communities. In each of the two great 
historic parties there are millions of 
upright men and women who have no 
substantial differences with each other 
on grounds of principle, but who are 
continuing a mock battle with wooden 
guns after all cause for conflict has 
passed away and when a very different 
bitter struggle is organizing on another 
part of the battlefield. 


Toward Higher Ground 


The overwhelming majority of Amer- 
icans believe in their Constitution, their 
federal form of government, their guar- 
antees of civil and political liberty and 
their independent judiciary. But this 
overwhelming majority, by maintaining 
a purely artificial division among them- 
selves, play directly and daily into the 
hands of the enemies of America as we 
know it. The struggle for place and 
for public authority is so keen that a 
relatively small minority can by threat- 
ening party success or party pride gain 
marked concessions for its own peculiar 
views against the will and the principles 
of the great majority of those who 
bear the same party name. The radical 
and the destructionist is entitled to his 
opinions and to do what he properly can 
to secure their approval by steadily in- 
creasing numbers of his fellow citizens. 
But he is not entitled to do all this 
under false pretenses and while wear- 
ing a false uniform. So long as present 
party conditions continue, destructive 
radicalism will gain increasing influence 
in this country and will do increasing 
damage, just because it is in position 
shrewdly to use one reluctant party or- 
ganization and then the other, and to 
play them off against each other, to 
the great entertainment, you may be 
sure, of Beelzebub and all his admirers. 

The time has come to move toward 
higher ground. The overwhelming ma- 
jority of Republicans and the over- 
whelming majority of Democrats who 
are in substantial agreement on all 
fundamentals, should speedily find ways 
to take such steps as may be necessary 
to form a Democrat-Republican Party, 
(to revive a name that was in use in 
this country a century ago), which would 
represent the predominant liberalism of 
our people. Over against such a progres- 
sive liberal party, there would naturally 
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be organized a distinctly radical party, 
to which should go all those who now 
call themselves Democrats or Republi- 
cans, but who are in reality neither. We 
should then have an honest and sincere 
division of political forces in this coun- 
try, and the voters, young and old, 
would be able to choose, without being 
misled by false symbols and meaning- 
less traditions, whether they preferred 
to throw their influence with the progres- 
sive liberal group or with the radical 
group. This is a suggestion which I 
have made in one form or another sev- 
eral times, more particularly in speaking 
before the Middlesex Club of Boston at 
the celebration of the centennial of the 
birth of General Grant in April last. It 
is a great satisfaction to see that the 
same proposal was made by the influen- 
tial editor of the New York Herald in 
his address before the American Bank- 
ers’ Association on October 4, and that 
it has also been publicly supported by 
former Secretary of War Garrison. Un- 
der such a reorganization of political 
forces, our constructive liberals would 
be brought face to face with our de- 
structive radicals, and the question 
whether the American federal form of 
government established by the Constitu- 
tion should be preserved and extended 
to meet new needs and to solve new 
problems, or whether it should be wholly 
or in part overturned and discarded, 
would be sharply presented to the Amer- 
ican people. Under such circumstances, 
American political education would pro- 
ceed apace. 

It is my frequently expressed judg- 
ment that free institutions can only be 
effectively maintained over any consid- 
erable period of time by the two-party 
system. The two parties must, however, 
be really two, and not merely two 
shades or aspects of one. The appeal 
to differ must be an honest and sincere 
appeal, and when a party wins or loses 
in submitting its program to the electo- 
rate, we must know distinctly what it is 
that has been won or lost. Otherwise, 
our political battles are sham battles, our 
political slogans are meaningless, and 
we are acting in a fashion unworthy 
alike of our obligations and of our 
opportunities. 


The Need for “New Blood” 


No one who has had any experience 
in practical political work, or who is 
familiar with the force of habit and 
tradition in forming and maintaining 
political associations, or who realizes 
the desperate zeal with which those in 
public office resist any movement, how- 
ever great its public interest, which de- 
prives them of place and power, will 
be disposed to underestimate the ob- 
stacles in the way of bringing about a 
genuine and sincere division between 
political parties in the United States. 
One's hope must lie in the youth of 
the land, who are less likely than their 
elders to be influenced by the old habits 
and the time-worn associations, and in 
the women, who are new to political life 
and as vet largely untrammeled by its 
fixed habits. 

American political life would quickly 
move to a far higher plane and the 
best intelligence of our people would 
speedily find new opportunity for ex- 
pression and for usefulness, could this 
proposed realignment be brought about. 
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In that case, it would not take long 
to determine whether the various groups 
among us who favor some form of 
socialism or communism or syndicalism 
or sovietism were able to persuade or 
convince any substantial number of the 
Amefican people to join them in their 
endeavor lawfully to substitute some 
other form of political and social or- 
ganization for the government and social 
system of these United States as they 
now exist. Every sentinel of the Re- 
public would render glad and willing 
service in the party of liberal conserv- 
atism and constructive progress. 


Is America Aloof? 


It is time, too, that we as a people 
moved toward higher ground in respect 
of our international relations. It is 
dinned in our ears from the Congress, 
from the newspaper press, and from 
the platform, that our traditional policy 
is one of international isolation and 
aloofness, and that our interest as a 
people lies in persistently and consist- 
ently following such a course. It is 
dificult to know how this statement 
can continue to be repeated and can 
continue to find believers in view of the 
historical record which lies open to all 
those who read. The sage advice given 
us by Washington in his Farewell Ad- 
dress has been strangely perverted from 
its true meaning. He advised, and gave 
sound reasons for the advice, that in 
extending our commercial relations we 
should have as little political connection 
as possible with foreign nations. He 
pointed out, and subsequent history has 


justified him in so doing, that Europe. 


has a set of primary interests which 
to us have none or a very remote rela- 
tion. He asserted our true policy to be 
to steer clear of permanent alliances 
with any portion of the foreign world. 
He counselled against permanent invet- 
erate antipathies as well as against pas- 
sionate attachments for foreign nations 
—a part of his Farewell Address which 
1s never quoted and rarely followed by 
those among us who most often refer 
to it. What Washington had in mind 
were political alliances leading to mili- 
tary engagements, and entanglements 
with almost certain ill effect upon Amer- 
ican institutions. All this is, however, 
very remote from a policy of isolation. 

America was not isolated and aloof 
from the rest of the world when, in 
1776, Thomas Jefferson wrote into the 
opening paragraph of the Declaration of 
Independence that a decent respect was 
owed to the opinions of mankind; nor 
when, in 1778, the Continental Congress 
ratifed a treaty of alliance with France 
to which the signature of Benjamin 
Franklin was attached; nor when, in 
1794, the Jay Treaty with Great Britain 
was concluded and shortly thereafter 
ratified; nor when, in 1801, Thomas 
Jefferson, in his first inaugural address, 
enjoined equal and exact justice to all 
men of whatever state or profession, 
religious or political; nor when, in 1803- 
1804, American naval forces under 
Preble and Decatur were taking an 
active part in the suppression of the 
Barbary pirates; nor when, in 1818, im- 
mense enthusiasm was aroused by the 
dramatic eloquence of Henry Clay on 
the floor of the House of Representatives 
in behalf of the eighteen millions of 
South Americans who were struggling 


to break their chains and be free; nor 
when, in 1823, James Monroe, in his 
seventh annual message to the Congress, 
laid down certain principles to govern 
the relations between the United States 
and European nations in matters affect- 
ing the American continents; nor when, 
in 1824, Daniel Webster electrified the 
House of Representatives and the coun- 
try by his moving appeal on behalf of 
the people of Greece; nor when, in 1854, 
Commodore Perry negotiated the treaty 
which opened the Empire of Japan to 
the influences of western civilization; 
nor when in 1861 President Lincoln 
surrendered the Confederate envoys, 
Mason and Slidell, in response to the 
protest by the British Government 
against their being taken from a Brit- 
ish ship on the high seas; nor when, in 
1881, Secretary Blaine issued his call 
for the first American International 
Conference which set the example and 
paved the way for so much that has 


come after; nor when, in 1898, the treaty . 


of peace with Spain brought to the 
United States sovereign power over the 
island of Porto Rico, the island of 
Guam, and the vast archipelago known 
as the Philippine Islands; nor when, in 
1899, Secretary Hay wrote his instruc- 
tions to the members of the commission 
appointed to represent the President of 
the United States at the first Hague 
Conference, and when that commission, 
headed by Andrew D. White, submitted 
its report; nor when, in the same year, 
Secretary Hay secured the adoption of 
the Open Door policy for China; nor 


What Shall the Next Alumni Trustee 
Report Contain? 


For the past three years the issue 
of the Alumni News just before Com- 
mencement has carried the annual re- 
port of the Alumni Trustees to the 
Alumni. The report is prepared and 
published in order that Alumni may 
obtain from their representatives on 
the Board of Trustees information 
about University developments in 
which they may be particularly inter- 
ested. 

In order that the Alumni Trustees 
may continue to have a means of de- 
termining what subjects are of special 
interest to Alumni, the Federation Di- 
rectors last year passed the following 
resolution: 

Resolved, That hereafter, in the 
month of March in each year, the 

Directors of the Alumni Feder- 
ation invite the Alumni Trustees to 
a mecting of the Directors, with a 
view of conferring with them in 
regard to the annual report of the 
Alumni Trustees to the Alumni. 


Before long, various School Alumni 
Associations and Local Clubs will 
hold their regular fall meetings. The 
Alumni Trustees’ Report ts a sub- 
ject that should receive consideration 
at these meetings in order that the 
Federation Directors representing the 
various Alumni Associations and Lo- 
cal Clubs may he able to suggest to 
the Alumni Trustees at the March 
mecting particular subjects of inter- 
est to the graduates of their own 
School. 

Cuaries G. Prorritt, 
Executive Secretary. 


when, a year later, American soldiers 
and marines participated with the armed 
forces of other nations in suppressing 
the Boxer movement in China; nor 
when, in 1905, Russia and Japan, after 
accepting American mediation, suspended 
hostilities in the war.which they were 
waging in Asia, and later signed at 
Portsmouth, New Hampshire, a treaty 
of peace bringing to an end a war in 
which the American people had no 
direct interest whatsoever; nor when, 
in 1907, Secretary Root wrote his in- 
structions to the members of the com- 
mission appointed to represent the Presi- 
dent of the United States at the second 
Hague Conference, and when that com- 
mission, headed by Joseph H. Choate, 
submitted its report; nor when, after 
August 4, 1914, following the violation 
of the pledged neutrality of Belgium and 
the shocking atrocities committed by 
the invading armies in Belgium and in 
France, a thrill of indignation and hor- 
ror ran over our people from the Atlan- 
tic to the Pacific. mounting month by 
month as evil deed succeeded evil deed, 
until finally on April 6, 1917, the end 
was reached and the government caught 
up with the people’s outraged sense of 
liberty, of decency, and of justice; nor 
when, on July 10, 1921, President Hard- 
ing invited a group of powerful na- 
tions to send representatives to Wash- 
ington to confer as to how the economic 
burdens of the several peoples might be 
lightened, as to how the size and cost 
of armaments might be reduced, and as 
to how America might aid in helping on 


‘the rule of right in the public affairs of 


men; nor when, a few months later, 
American representatives signed and the 
American Senate ratified formal treaties 
obligating the United States to advance 
these causes in co-operation with a 
notable group of other mations. 


Our International Duty 


He who says and he who teaches that 
America 1s isolated and aloof from the 
rest of the world, that American inter- 
ests may be advanced by a policy of 
selfishness and self-satisfaction, is not 
only un-American but = anti-American. 
He is not only turning his back upon 
American ideals and American history, 
but he is doing such damage as he can 
to America’s material interests. He is 
treating as non-existent our effective co- 
operation for many years in a score of 
international undertakings for the pro- 
motion of the common welfare. He is 
assisting to increase and to prolong the 
difficulties and distress of the farmer, 
of the hand worker, of the manufac- 
turer, of the railroad manager, of the 
banker, of every citizen and of every 
institution which shares and claims the 
name American. 

This is neither the time nor the place 
to reopen a partisan discussion that is 
now closed, or to waste effort in exam- 
ining what might have been done. It 
is sufficient to say that had the Senate 
of the United States ratified the Treaty 
of Versailles with the reservations pro- 
posed by the Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations, the cause of peace, order, and 
economic progress might have been con- 
siderably advanced. While this is not 
certain, it does seem highly probable. On 
the other hand, time has served to bring 
into (relief. the weaknesses and errors 
ofthe Treaty of Versailles and to raise 
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serious doubts as to the adequacy and 
competence of the League of Nations 
as now constituted. The conviction 
grows in many lands that there must 
be in fact, if not in form, a reconsidera- 
tion of some of the settlements made 
in the Treaty of Versailles, if Europe 
and the world are to regain their eco- 
nomic and political feet. For example, 
the cutting off of East Prussia, which 
contains the ancient capital of Koenigs- 
berg, from the rest of that state, cannot 
be permanently maintained. The en- 
forced separation of German Austria 
from the neighboring Germanic com- 
munities is neither good sense nor good 
policy. It is more likely to keep alive 
that discontent which eventually leads 
to war, than otherwise. Lord Bryce 
pointed out that the inclusion of cer- 
tain Tyrolese communities in the King- 
dom of Italy was an anachronism and 
a certain source of future trouble. Those 
who think that permanent peace and 
limitation of armament can be brought 
about in Europe before France is given 
trustworthy assurance that she will not 
again be subject to invasion and attack 
from a reinvigorated Germany, are 
strangely unmindful of the history and 
the psychology of the European peoples. 
While these and other similar matters 
are primarily of European concern, yet 
we have learned by experience that their 
repercussion affects the American people 
in many ways. 


America and the International Court 


The apparent inadequacy of the exist- 
ing League of Nations is due not to any 
lack of excellence in the thought which 
underlies it, but rather to the fact that 
as now organized it does not correspond 
to the real conditions which exist in the 
world. As a matter of fact, while in a 
very general way the world has a com- 
mon set of social, economic and moral 
interests, yet these present themselves 
under different guises in different areas 
or regions, and any attempt forcibly to 
reduce them to a single direct control 
seems certain to fail. What in these 
premises may be the duty and the op- 
portunity of the people of the United 
States? 

First of all, a way should be found 
without delay to give adhesion and sup- 
port to the International Court of Justice 
which the League of Nations has called 
into existence. To take the position 
that we will have nothing to do with 
this court because we did not share 
ofhcially in framing the statutes upon 
which it rests and by authority of which 
it operates, or because we did not take 
part in the selection of its judges, is 
more worthy of a petulant child play- 
ing in the nursery than of a serious- 
minded people bent upon advancing the 
rule of law among nations as well as 
among individuals. If ever there was 
an American-made institution, it is this 
same International Court of Justice. 
For years, we, both officially and un- 
officially, have been urging its establish- 
ment. Party platforms have in one 
form or another endorsed it. We have 
pointed to our own United States Su- 
preme Court as an example of what an 
International Court of Justice might 
perhaps become. To withhold support 
from a newly established institution of 
this kind, called into existence in re- 
sponse to our own pleadings, organized 
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Unless indicated, the 


otherwise 


events listed below will be held at the 
Columbia University Club, 4 West 
Telephone, Long- 


Forty-third Street. 
acre 8200. 


WeEpNESDAY, Nov. 8. 

1904 Monthly Luncheon. Stewart’s 
Restaurant, 30 Park Place, New 
York. 12:30 to 2 p. m. 

Philadelphia Alumni Club. Luncheon. 


TuHurspay, Nov. 9. 
New England Alumni Club Meeting. 
Baltimore Alumni Club. Mecting. 


Wepnespay, Nov. 15. 

1918 Monthly Luncheon. Stewart’s 
Restaurant, 30 Park Place, New 
York. 

Columbia University Club. “Club 
Night.” 

Trurspay, Nov. 16. 

1916 Monthly Luncheon, Stewart’s 
Restaurant, 30 Park Place, New 
York. 

Fripay, Nov. 17. 

1917 Monthly Luncheon, Shanley’s, 

Forty-second Street. 


“Monpay, Nov. 20. 

College Association Meeting. 7:30 
p. m. 

WeEpneEspnay, Nov. 22. 

Alumni of Graduate Schools Dinner. 
Cafe Lafayette, 9th St. and Uni- 
versity Place, New York City. 6:30 
p. m. 


on the lines which we ourselves have 
proposed, and distinguished by the pres- 
ence on its bench of the first American 
authority on international law, would 
justly throw grave doubt upon our na- 
tional sincerity and national good faith. 

Second, the fact should be faced that 
the American people do not wish their 
government to become a member of 
the League of Nations as now organized, 
but that they do wish their government 
quickly to find ways and means to ad- 
vance the great causes which the League 
was established to promote and which 
the American people themselves have 
eagerly supported in many ways for a 
full generation. How to do this is 
a matter not of theory but of practical 
statesmanship. As to this, I venture to 
renew a proposal which I first made 
nearly four years ago. This proposal is 
that, first, agreement should be had upon 
the principles of international law and 
international administration which are 
hereafter to prevail in the world; and, 
second, agreement upon a method for 
their administration and enforcement 
that will not displace the Monroe Doc- 
trine. 


A Code for the Civilized World 


If the generally recognized rules of 
international law and the votes of the 
two Hague Conferences of 1899 and 
1907 be taken as a starting point, it 
should not be difficult to draft a code 
of international law and conduct upon 
which the whole civilized world would 
agree. In undertaking the enforcement 
and administration of these laws and 
rules, however, grave objection will be 
found to any plan that will either in 
theory or in practice compel America 
to accept responsibility for matters of 
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international administration in Europe, 
in Asia, or in Africa, or that will in- 
vite nations on any of those continents 
to participate directly in the settlement 
of matters affecting the two American 
continents alone. It would appear that 
it might be practicable, given a single 
code of principles of international law 
and international conduct, to divide the 
world into three administrative areas: 
first, Europe, Africa, and those parts 
of Asia immediately adjoining Europe 
and Africa, or which have for a long 
time past been directly dependent upon 
Europe; second, the American conti- 
nents; and third the Orient, including 
Japan, China, and Siam. Should three 
such. administrative areas be created, 
all owing allegiance to a common code 
of law and principle, then the world 
would have in effect a Monroe Doctrine 
for each area, and the original Monroe 
Doctrine would be preserved unharmed 
and unamended. In great and unusual 
emergencies, the forces of law and order 
in one of these areas might be called 
upon to go to the assistance of the 
forces of law and order in another area, 
but in the ordinary life of nations this 
would not happen, and we should cer- 
tainly hope that the occasions for any 
such intervention and assistance would 
be increasingly infrequent. In work- 
ing out such a plan as is here suggested, 
the American people would be following 
the counsel of President McKinley, made 
in his last public utterance on Septem- 
ber 5, 1901, and of President Roosevelt, 
made in his address at Christiania, Nor- 
way, on May 5, 1910. It is only human 
that sharp political antagonisms should 
drive men and parties to extreme posi- 
tions, but it is unreasonable and unpatri- 
otic for them to continue to hold such 
extreme positions when the heat of con- 
troversy has passed and the highest pub- 
lic interests are involved. The spectacle 
of the civilized world giving adherence 
to one code of international law and 
conduct, and of each region with a set 
of primary interests enforcing and ad- 
ministering those principles and rules in 
its own way, would be heartening in- 
deed to the tens of millions who are 
now discouraged and distressed at the 
dark outlook that appears to confront 
them. 


It may fairly be asked, what under 


such a plan would become of the exist-. 


ing League of Nations? It is clear that 
it could not continue to exist in its 
present form. It might, however, fur- 
nish the nucleus both for a world-wide 
conference to agree upon and to formu- 
late the rules of international law and 
conduct, and for a permanent consult- 
ative and administrative body represent- 
ing the first of the three proposed ad- 
ministrative areas or regions; that is, 
Europe, Africa, and those parts of Asia 
contiguous to Europe and to Africa or 
which have been for a long period 
directly dependent upon Europe. Upon 
the basis of such a code as is contem- 
plated, Japan and China should be able 
to become responsible to the world for 
the third of these areas, without either 
exceptional friction or the danger of 
either taking unfair advantage of the 
other. 


Just now, many among us are in a 
distinctly negative frame of mind. These 
persons.object to any policy that may be 
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suggested, and would make impossible 
any forward step that may be proposed. 
Unless the American people are gravely 
misunderstood, however, they will not 
indefinitely consent to be prevented from 
entering upon those policies which have 
long been a traditional part of their 
national thinking and their national am- 
bition, and which are just now more 
needed than ever, not only to bring peace 
and order and satisfaction to the world, 
but to protect and develop the political 
and economic interests, as well as the 
moral ideals, of the American people 
themselves. 


Columbia Assured of Chamberlain 
Fellowship Fund 

A trust agreement, made by Mrs. 
Lydia C. Chamberlain, formerly of Des 
Moines, Iowa, who lived for many years 
at the Hotel Woodward in New York, 
giving $419,000 to Columbia for graduate 
and traveling fellowships, has been up- 
held in the Supreme Court of New York. 
The attempt by Mrs. Chamberlain in her 
will to distribute the rest of her estate 
to the University, also under the trust 
agreement, was set aside. By the deci- 
sion Columbia loses $50,992, and the 
brothers and sisters of Mrs. Chamber- 
lain, who contested the will and trust 
deed, lose the $419,000 trust fund. 


Mrs. Chamberlain directed in her trust 
deed that the income from the gift to 
Columbia be used to establish graduate 
and traveling fellowships. In pointing 
out the persons to whom the trustees of 
the University were to award the fel- 
lowships, Mrs. Chamberlain directed 
that they be restricted to men and women 
“of the Caucasian race, born in Iowa and 
graduated from a college or university 
in that State.” 


Last December suit was brought to 
set aside the will and trust deed, by 
brothers and sisters of Mrs. Chamberlain 
before Supreme Court Justice McAvoy. 
The court decided that the will was in- 
valid because it attempted to incorporate 
a trust deed into a will in violation of the 
law. For that reason the net estate, 
which amounts to $50,992, is divided 
among the brothers and sisters of Mrs. 
Chamberlain. The court ruled, however, 
that the trust deed, which provided for 
the Columbia fellowships, was binding. 


American Field Service Fellowship 
Open to Alumni 


The organization known as the Amer- 
ican Field Service Fellowships for 
French Universities is offering for open 
competition among graduates of Amer- 
ican colleges a number of fellowships 
not to exceed fifteen for the purpose of 
encouraging advanced study and research 
in French Universities during 1923-24. 


The fellowships were established to 
provide an enduring memorial for the 
one hundred and twenty-seven American 
Field Service men who lost their lives 
in France, and to perpetuate among fu- 
ture generations of French and Amer- 
ican youth the mutual understanding 
which existed during the war. The 
requirements for various doctorates vary 
somewhat in each field but in general the 
term of study is two years or more. 

In 1919 two Columbia Alumni won 
these fellowships, both of which were 
renewed. Of the three won by Columbia 
graduates in 1920, that of Charles Mc- 


Clumpha, ’18, ’20L, was renewed for 1921. 
Last season the honor was won by W. 
Leo Johnson, 722, who left for France 
during the summer to study at the Un:- 
versity of Paris and l'Ecole Libre des 
Sciences Politiques. 

Among Columbia men interested in 
the organization, are Paul D. Cravath, 
’86L, president; Dwight W. Morrow, ’99L, 
vice-president; Raymond Weeks, Pro- 
fessor of Romance Philology, trustee 
and member of the advisory board; and 
I. L. Kandel, ’10 Ph.D., executive sec- 
retary, with headquarters at 522 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. 


Local Club Work Points Toward a Busy Year’s Program 


This year it is the Local Clubs that 
have given the first signs of an active 
Alumni season. The work already done 
and the plans even now definitely laid, 
give promise that this winter will see 
more activity among the Columbia 
Alumnt organization outside of New 
York City than has ever before been 
the case. 


Cleveland 


At Cleveland, Ohio, the Executive 
Committee of the Club met for dinner 
as the guests of the Club’s President, 
Emil Joseph, ’79, ’81L., at the Hotel 
Statler in that city, on Thursday eve- 
ning, October 19. Charles G. Proffitt, 
"17, Executive Secretary of the Alumni 
Federation, had arrived from New York 
that afternoon, so a good deal of time 
was spent in talking about the recent 
developments on Morningside Heights. 
Chief among these were the acquisition 
of Baker Field, the year’s Freshman 
class, the plans for the Medical Center, 
and, of course, the football team. 

Among the items of business dis- 
cussed, the suggestion that the Club 
hold monthly luncheons during the win- 
ter met with general approval. In addi- 
tion, there will probably be two or three 
dinners at which Columbia professors 
will be the speakers. In connection with 
these visits the Club expects to make 
arrangements to have their guest address 
the students in a few of the best Cleve- 
land schools, 


By eight o’clock the Committee had 
made it a point to accomplish all neces- 
sary business, and promptly adjourned, 
to fill a box in one of Cleveland’s leading 
theaters. Those present included: Emil 
Joseph, ’79, ’81L.; Paul J. Bickel, ’12L.; 
Fred Blaine Hagaman, °'12A.M.; Karl 
H. Driggs, ‘0O8Ph.C.; Theodore Maynz, 
"12S., ’"13A.M.; T. Frank Githens, ’13S, 
"13A.M.; Leon E. Jeannerct, ’11S.; 
Albert L. Waldron, °13A.M.; Jesse E. 


Hyde, ’07A.M., ’12Ph.D.; L. L. Brenne- 
man, ’13A.M., and Charles G. Prof- 
fitt, °17. 


Detroit 


On the following evening, October 20, 
a group of Columbia Alumni living in 
Detroit met for dinner at the University 
Club there, to revive the Columbia Alumni 
organization in that city. The Commit- 
tee on Arrangements consisted of Allen 
B. Crow, ’13; C. Eustace Dwyer, ’09, 
11S., and Benjamin Philson, ’14L. The 
meeting was held on short notice, and the 
crowd was not as large as may reason- 
ably be expected at future meetings. 
However, those present looked like a 
hand-picked group of “hustlers,” and 
attacked the problem with such vigor 
that the success of the Club is assured. 

Much joy was created by the report 
that one of the Cleveland trust com- 
panies held $20 in United States gold, 
representing the treasury of the former 
Detroit Alumni Club. This capital in 
itself would have led much moral sup- 
port to the gathering, if that had been 
necessary. 

Plans for the winter were discussed, 
and it was the opinion of all present that 
informal monthly luncheons would be 
extremely popular with all Columbia 
men in Detroit. It was also decided to 
hold another mecting of the Detroit 
Alumni at the University Club there, on 
the evening of Friday, November 10. 
Meanwhile, everyone was enthusiastic in 
endorsing the idea that each of them 
should look up two other Detroit Colum- 
bians, and tell them of the Club’s pro- 
gram. 

Dwyer was elected temporary Presi- 
dent of the Club, and Philson, temporary 
Secretary. Others present at the dinner 
included: Harold W. Crowell, ’95; 
Gerard Pitt, ’05, ’O0OF.A.; Elliott J. 
Stoddard, ’81L.; Adelbert H. Lindley, 
"14L.;—Arthur By McGraw, ’19P.&S.; 
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William H. Herbert, ’14, and Charles G. 
Proffitt, °17. 


Cincinnati 

At the invitation of Burnet C. Tut- 
hill, 09, a few of the Columbia Alumni 
in Cincinnati met for luncheon at the 
Chamber of Commerce Building on 
Monday, October 23, to discuss plans 
for organizing the Columbia graduates 
in that city. Because of the luncheon 
hour the meeting had to be brief, but it 
was long enough to get plans under way 
for an active Cincinnati Alumni Club. 
Among the plans which were informally 
discussed as part of the Club’s program 
was the presentation of a cup for inter- 
scholastic debating, to be competed for 
by the Cincinnati schools. It was finally 
decided to consult with the Hon. Charles 
Phelps Taft, ’66L., regarding an organi- 
zation dinner to be called by him early 
in November. At that time the Club will 
be formally organized, and officers 
elected. 

Those present at the luncheon on Octo- 
ber 23 included: Lester A. Jaffe, ’21L.; 
W. P. Kirke, '07S.; Calvin S. Glover, 
"13; Burnet C. Tuthill, 09, °10A.M., and 
Charles G. Proffitt, '17. 


New Jersey (The Skeeters) 

George R. Beach, '95, ’97L., President 
of the New Jersey Alumni Club, called 
a meeting of the Officers and Standing 
Committee of the Club at luncheon on 
Friday, October 27,.at 138 Pearl street, 
New York City. 

The details of the 1922-23 season were 
gone over and sub-committees appointed 
to work out the proposed program. The 
events contemplated include a musical 
evening, a dinner, a golf tournament, and 
a schoolboy track meet in the spring. 

The Skeeters again challenge any 
other local club as to pep and all-round 
resourcefulness. J. K. F., 02. 


New England 
The regular fall meeting of the New 


England Alumni Club will be held at' 


dinner at 6:30 p. m. on Thursday, No- 
vember 9. Plans for this are in the hands 
of John Tempest Walker, ’84, '87F.A., 
President of the Club; W. E. Brophy, 
’15, Secretary, and Lawrence W. Thomp- 
son, ’21Bu. The guest of the evening 
will be Frederick T. Van Beuren, Jr., 
’02P.&S., Associate Dean at the College 
of Physicians and Surgeons. 


Philadelphia 

The Philadelphia Alumni Club will 
meet at luncheon on Wednesday, Novem- 
ber 8, at the Engineers’ Club. Adam 
Leroy Jones, ‘98Ph.D., Director of 
Admissions at Columbia, will be the 
speaker. The luncheons of the Philadel- 
phia Alumni have become somewhat of 
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an institution, and it ts probable that the 
private dining room of the Engineers’ 
Club will hold a capacity crowd on that 
date. 


Maryland 


The Association of American Universi- 
ties 1s to meet at Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity on November 9-11. Columbia’s 
delegates at this convention will be Pro- 
vost William H. Carpenter, Dean Fred- 
erick J. E. Woodbridge, Dean Herbert 
E. Hawkes, and Prof. Adam Leroy 
Jones. On learning of this set of dis- 
tinguished visitors, the Maryland Alumni 
Club immediately called a dinner meet- 
ing for the evening of Thursday, Novem- 
ber 9, and invited the Columbia dele- 
gates as the guests of honor. The 
speaker will be Provost Carpenter, who 
will talk to the Maryland Alumni on 
some of the most recent developments at 
the University. 


Bishop Shipman, °90, to Preach at 
Legion Memorial Service __ 

On the Sunday after Armistice Day, 

November 12, the Columbia University 

Post of the American Legion will hold 


its third annual memorial service, at 


November 3, 1922 


the Church of the Heavenly Rest, on 
Fifth avenue, between 45th and 46th 
streets, at 8:00 p. m. The memorial 
address will be made by the Chaplain of 
the Post, the Right Rev. Herbert Ship- 
man, °90. 

The Greenwich Village Post, the 
Caduceus Post, the John Purroy Mitchel 
Post and the Jane A. Delano Post have 
also been invited to attend this service. 
The members of the Columbia Uni- 
versity Post will meet at the Columbia 
University Club, 4 West 43d street. at 
7:30 p. m, and from there proceed to 
the church. The service will be at 8:00 
o'clock. The committee in charge in- 
cludes: Herbert T. Wade, 793; J. D. 
Livingston, Jr., ’°13S.; David Banks, ’92; 
E. M. Bohm, 715, ’17L.; H. V. B. Dar- 
lington, °10; Kenneth Fisk, °16; Capt. 
A. B. Fry, ’79Mines; H. Godwin, 
’02F.A.; M. R. Harrington, ’07, '08A.M.; 
P. S. Herbert, 719; P. E. Landolt, °12S.; 
W. McK. MacLean, '21; George H. 
Reaney, 07; R. B. Seymour, '10, ’13L.; 
Prof. A. W. Thomas, 712S., ’15Ph.D.; 
and L. H. Welling, °15. 

The Committee has sent out a cordial 
invitaticn to all Columbia men to be pres- 
ent at this service. 


Business Alumni to Work with Faculty in Considering 
School Curriculum 


The Alumni of the School of Business 
opened their winter activities on Thurs- 
day, October 26, with thetr much-heralded 
and widely advertised dinner at the Co- 
lumbia University Club. The guests of 
the evening were Frederick Coykendall, 
95, °97S., newly elected life trustee of 
the University; George W. Ochs Oakes, 
of the New York Times, and James C. 
Egbert, ’81, ’85Ph.D., Director of the 
School of Business. 

Coykendall made an interesting speech 
in which he sketched the building pro- 
gram and schedule of social activities of 
the University. He also explained the 
aims of the Alumni Federation and its 
relation to the Alumni of the School of 
Business. 

Mr. Oakes spoke of the need in the 
business world for men trained in the 
broad fundamentals of business. Point- 
ing out that five of the leading papers 
in: New York City will probably do a 
combined business of $75,000,000 during 
the coming year, Mr. Oakes stressed the 
point that for the success of the present 
day newspaper man a combination of 
journalistic and business ability is essen- 
tial. 

Professor Egbert discussed the recent 
changes in the character of the School 
of Business, emphasizing the increase 


in the number of graduate students (can- 
didates for the degree of Master of 
Science) and the development of the 
School along the lines of a professional 
school rather than along the lines of the 
so-called “trade school.” 

In the business mecting that followed 
the dinner several important topics were 
brought up for consideration. A mem- 
bership campaign was decided upon, and 
A. Bachrach, '21Bu., was appointed chair- 
man of the Membership Committee. The 
second question under discussion resulted 
in the decision that a Committee of 
Alumni be appointed by the President, 
to meet with a committee of the School 
of Business staff, to go into the matter 
of the curriculum of the School, a motion 
which was sponsored by the staff as well 
as by the Alumni. The advisability was 
then considered of making an award each 
year to undergraduates in the School of 
Business. The form of the award and 
the basis upon which it might be made 
were not definitely decided. 

All of which leads up to the fact that 
the School of Business Alumni Associa- 
tion, although the youngest member of 
the Alumni Federation, is proceeding at 
a pace that will allow no grass to grow 
under its rapidly advancing feet. 

J.H.C.,’21Bu. 
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Alumni Join Parade for Governor 
Miller and “Bill” Donovan, ’05, ’08L 

On Friday evening, November 3, those 
Alumni who wish to show their approval 
of the present administration of Governor 
Miller will join other like-minded grad- 
uates of Harvard, Yale, Williams, Cor- 
nell, New York University, etc., in an 
old-fashioned parade for the purpose of 
aiding the Governor and “Colonel Bill.” 

Bands, red fire and banners are prom- 
ised in abundance, and the Columbia con- 
tingent, starting from the Columbia Uni- 
versity Club at 7:00 p. m., will march 
by way of Park avenue up to Durland’s 
Riding Academy, where Governor Miller 
is to deliver an address. 

Members of the Columbia Committee 
include: Frederick A. Goetze, ’95Mines; 
A. W. Putnam, ’97, ’00L.; William C. 
Demorest, ’81; Charles E. Haydock, ’01; 
E. H. Updike, ’04, '06L.; R. P. Mar- 
shall, ’08; George Brokaw Compton, 
09, °13L.; Francis N. Bangs, 710, ’13L.; 
Robert S. Erskine, 10, ’13L.; Robert V. 
Mahon, 710, ’12L.; Howard Osterhout, 
"10, °12L.; G. F. Butterworth, Jr., 
13, '16L.; W. J. Demorest, ’13S.; Dallas 
W. Haines, ’13; A. C. Rothwell, '14; 
E. A. Sherpick, ’16, ’18L., and Frederick 
R: Coudert, Jr., ’18, ’22L. G. Hinman 
Barrett, ’10, is Chairman, and Addison 
A. Van Tine, 08, is Secretary. 
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"Varsity Foot Ball Schedule, 1922 


Columbia 48—Ursinus 7—at South Field 
43—Amherst 6—at South Field 
10—Wesleyan 6—at South Field 

6—N. Y. U. 2—at South Field 
October 10—Williams 13—at South Field 
November 4 —Cornell —at Ithaca 
November 11 —Middlebury —at South Field 
November 18 —Dartmouth —at Polo Grounds 
November 30 —Colgate —at South Field 

Williams Again 
By P. W. G. 


Williams, 13 


If we had our way in this matter, we 
should like to turn this space over to 
Charley Proffitt today for some nice snap- 
py article on Irrigation of Rice Fields in 
the Lower Half of Upper -Indo-Malay, 
or The Organization of Alumni Clubs 
among the Lhamas of Thibet, and merely 
report that Columbia lost a football game 
to Williams by the score of 10 to 13, be- 
cause Williams played better football than 
did Columbia. This would do away with 
at least a couple of pages of post mortems 
and let all of us down easy. 

As this may not be, however, we shall 
try to distinguish ourselves by brevity. 

The closest Williams got to our goal 
in the two first quarters, was the 20-yard 
line where we blocked an attempted field 
goal of theirs. Our nearest approach to 
the enemy goal was when Gehrig made 
a perfect kick to their five-yard line. 
However, as they had the ball at didn’t 
do us much good, for on the next play 


ROUND OUR TOWN 


Williams Won 10-13 (tue Rererce Hasn't Reversnolue Decision Yer) 


Columbia, 10 


Dickey shook off four tacklers and made 
his way to his 30-yard line. 

The half developed the following. We 
had no interference. Time and again, 
two and three men would be upon Roder- 
ick and Koppisch. They were covered 
perfectly. Their line outplayed ours on 
offense and defense. 

Our first score occurred in the early 
part of the third quarter and was as 
dramatic as they make ’em, coming right 
after Williams had delivered itself of a 
steady march down the field. 

We kicked to the Purple and they 
started from their 3l-yard line. A for- 
ward pass and a penalty for us took them 
to our 45-yard line when they punched 
another first down through the line and 
followed it up with another forward for 
ten yards. It was a perfect attack. But 
at the 25-yard line it struck a snag. We 
tightened up and held, and the ball went 
to us on downs. Then for the first time 
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in the afternoon, Roderick broke loose 
and travelled 20 yards and we had some- 
thing to yowl about. The long run threw 
a momentary panic into Williams and 
before they could recover their equilibri- 
um, Burtt crossed them by calling for a 
long pass. Roderick dropped back and 
hurled the ball some thirty yards. Burtt 
racing down the field to receive it, took it 
over his shoulder and with a clear field 
ahead and only one Williams man at his 
heels, ran twenty yards for the first score. 
Roderick kicked the goal. A touchdown 
in two plays from our own 25-yard line 
is some going. 

Williams then opened up with a for- 
ward passing game which was the cool- 
est and calmest thing we have seen this 
season. The ball would be snapped back 
to Mallon, the Purple quarter, who never 
budged, but stood calmly and unmolested 
in his tracks, while the line kept out those 
of our men who were vulgar enough to 
wish to intrude on his privacy. When he 
had made his selection of who was free 
enough to accept the pass he threw the 
ball on a dead line and another first down 
would be chalked up. In this manner, 
they moved from their 45-yard mark 
right to our 20-yard line, where once 
more we held for downs. This time, 
however, we fumbled and Williams re- 
covered. With the ball on our 13-yard 
line, Mallon, the Williams quarter, stood 
right close to the line, pretended he was 
going to give the ball to someone and 
didn’t. While his backs charged through 
the left side, faking a plunge, he sneaked 
around right end and scored a touchdown. 
They failed to kick goal and we stood 
one point ahead. 

In the last quarter, after Roderick had 
been removed from the game for slug- 
ging, we uncorked another offensive, in 
which Pulleyn broke loose for a thirty- 
yard run and we completed a number of 
forward passes which put us within kick- 
ing distance of a score. Burtt kicked a 
neat placement from the 25-yard line and 
the score was 10 to 6. A touchdown 
would have been more to the point. 

With every intent of playing a kick- 
ing game and holding our opponents 
until time was up, we booted the ball 
down into their territory and shoved 
them right to their own ten-yard mark, 
when they uncorked what seemed to be 
some on-side kicks, for twice a Williams 
man recovered the ball after their kicks 
and it was allowed. In this manner, in 
two boots they moved from their 10-yard 
line to our 20-yard chalk. 

Whereupon Mallon again took to 
standing still and hurling forward 
passes. One he completed, the next 
failed, and the third went straight into 
the arms of a Williams player behind 
the line. And that with one minute to 
play. 

We used that precious minute to hurl 
forwards, all of which grounded. 

A thrilling game, won by a plucky 
team. 


The summary: 


COLUMBIA (10) WILLIAMS (13) 


Billingsley L. E. Healy 
Streich L.T. Laws 
Brodil L.G. Jones 
Blaine C. Barnes 
Scovil R.G. Robinson 
Fischer R.T. King 
Tiihonen R. E. Pease 
Burtt Q. B. Mallon 
Koppisch L. H. Gregory 
Gehrig R.H. Dickey 
Roderick F. B. Monjo 
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SCORE BY PERIODS 


Columbia ..ssssessssscsese.. 0 0 7 3—10 
Williams ....sessessscesseo 0 0 6 7—13 


Touchdowns—Burtt. Mallon, Parker. Points 
after touchdown—Roucrick (placement), Mal- 
lon (placement). Field goal— Burtt placement. 

Substitutions—Columbia: Blundell for Burtt, 
Burtt for Blundell, Reilly for Billingsley, 
Pulleyn for Roppisch, McCreary for Roderick, 
Blundell for McCreary, Van Brocklin for 
Blundell, Meyer for Fischer, Miller for Scovil, 
Salemi for Van Brocklin, Gibb for Miller, 
Williams: Weber for King, Parker for Greg- 
ory, Clark for Barnes Wilson for Healy, 
Gregory for Parker, Bourne for Gregory, 
Barnes for Clark, Healy for Wilson, Farns- 
worth for Jones, Fisher for Pevise, Leete for 
Fisher, Cole for Farnsworth. 

Referee—E. Donelly, Trinity. 
J. C. Hennessy, Brown. 
Coryell, Pennsylvania. 

Time of Periods—1l2 minutes. 


Umpire— 
Linesman—C. M. 


Notes of the Graduate Schools 


"07Ph.D—George B. Waterhouse 
has been appointed to the professor- 
ship of Metallurgy at the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology. Since 
1908, Waterhouse has been technical 
director of the Lackawanna Steel 
Company in Buffalo, N. Y. 

’09A. M., °20 Ph.D—Joseph B. Lock- 
ey, who since 1919 has been Professor 
of International Relations at Peabody 
College, is now Assistant Professor 
of History at the University of South- 
ern California, Los Angeles. 

’12A.M—Howard W. Nudd, Direct- 
or of the Public Education Associa- 
tion, recently discussed with great 
approval the survey of the New York 
school system authorized by William 
L. Ettinger, City Superintendent of 
Schools. Nudd favors particularly a 
change in the grading system, to en- 
able the bright as well as the dull 
child to have a fair chance, and sees 
practical help in the experimental 
work already done in one or two 
schools, in grading children accord- 
ing to ability. 

"15A.M—Robert D. Leigh has been 
appointed A. Barton Hepburn Pro- 
ts of Government at Williams Col- 
ege. 

”I6Ph.D—Don C. Sowers has been 
appointed head of a newly established 
Bureau of Business and Civic Service 
at the University of Colorado. The 
Bureau aims to make studies of every 
phase of municipal government, and 
to offer to the cities and towns of 
Colorado its assistance in working out 
their civic problems. Sowers was 
formerly director of the Bureau of 
Municipal Research at Akron, Ohio, 
and at one time made intensive stud- 
ies of the Public Works Department 
of the City of New York. 


From the Author of “Sans Souci” 


Dear Mr. Editor: 


I had a surprise the other afternoon. 
It was on South Field, after the Wes- 
leyan game. Our boys had just won, 


and the grandstand stood up and sang 
my song—“Sans Souci.” 


To hear it 
after a victory was a shock. It used 
to be sung only, and always, when we 
had been beaten, and got to be almost 
a dirge. I hope the boys will keep on 
singing it as a paean and that the 
team will give them every occasion. 


Yours for Alma Mater, 
Percy FRIpENBERG, 86. 


November 3, 1922 


"16A. M—The wedding of Paul W. 
Ward and Miss Louise Wilcox of 
Pasadena, Cal., took place on Sep- 
tember 16 in Syracuse, N. Y. Ward 
is a member of the Department of 
Philosophy in the University of Syra- 
cuse. 

°20A.M—Harold A. Van Dorn has 
returned from the University of Tient- 
sin, China, where he was in charge 
of the English classes, and is an in- 
structor in English and Civics at the 
High School in Oskaloosa, Iowa. 

’21Ph.D—Irving Brown, Assistant 
Professor of Romance Languages at 
the University of Cincinnati, has had 
quite a unique vacation. He spent 
part of it in a cave near Granada, 
Spain, camping with gypsies. For 
several years he has devoted much of 
his spare time to the study of the 
lives, character and personality of 
gypsies, and has learned so much 
about them that he has written a book, 


published by Harper Bros., called 
“Nights and Days on the Gypsy 
Trail.” 


Alumni Notes 


Addresses of Columbia Alumni may be 
secured from the Alumni Office, 311 East 
Hall, Columbia University, New York 
(Telephone, Morningside 1400). Mail ad- 
dressed to Alumni, in care of the Alumni 


Office, will be properly forwarded. For 
such letters, a return address should ap- 
pear on the envelope in case of non-delivery. 


’95FA—Circling the peak of Mount 
Ranier in ten days over the high line 
glacier trail, a seventy-mile trip of al- 
most insurmountable difficulties over 
glaciers and rock walls, was the feat 
achieved in September by A. H. Al- 
bertson of Seattle, Wash., and his 
brother. The trip is one of the most 
dangerous and inaccessible ones on 
the mountain, and has seldom been 
attempted. There was nothing to 
mark a path on the glaciated area 
which Albertson crossed, just below 
the peak of the mountain and far 
above the timber, at an altitude vary- 
ing from eight thousand to almost 
nine thousand feet. It was necessary 
at times to cross fissures and cre- 
vasses 120 feet in depth. 

’96S— More than 1,800,000 specimens 
of American Indian culture, collected 
by George G. Heye, have been housed 
at Broadway and 155th St., New York 
City, in the Museum of the American 
Indian, Heye Foundation. This in- 
stitution, the only in the world dedi- 
cated solely to the history and tradi- 
tion of the first Americans, hopes 
through its investigations to discover 
the racial origin of the tribes and peo- 
ples found in the Western Hemisphere. 
Heye's first interest in the problem 
came in 1897 when as an electrical 
engineer, he was put in charge of 
the construction of a branch rail- 
road in Arizona. Indians were em- 
ployed on the job, and Heye had his 
first glimpse of their picturesque life 
and customs. When his work in Ari- 
zona was finished, he toured Califor- 
nia, collecting relics and since then 
has made trips to all regions in which 
Indians are to be found, including the 
West Indies and Central and South 
America, and in twenty-six years has 
built.up the greatest collection of its 
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kind ever known. The exhibit will 
ue opened to the public on November 


’06L— John A. Bolles of 135 Hamil- 
ton Place, Washington Heights, New 
York City, was nominated as Republi- 
can candidate for City Court Justice 
at a convention composed of the 
County Committees of Bronx and New 
York Counties, held on October 18. 

°09— McAlister Coleman’s new novel, 
“The Last Mile,” written in collabo- 
ration with Frank D. Halsey and pub- 
lished recently by Doubleday Page 
and Company, is receiving favorable 
comment and promises to attract 
considerable attention. His class- 
mates are congratulating their friend 
“Clink” on his excellent work. 

09, °13J, °15PhD—The marriage in 
Paris has been announced of Leon 
Fraser and Mrs. Margaret Galt of 
Washington, D. C. 

"10S—DeWitt V. Weed, Jr., is ad- 
vertising manager of the Institute of 
Radio Engineers, with headquarters 
at the College of the City of New 
York. Weed lives at 624 Lenox Ave., 
Westfield, N. J. 

’14S— John Henry Sengstaken and 
Miss Ruth E. Kannofsky were mar- 
ried on October 16 at the Church of 
the Good Shepherd, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


"15, °"19P&S—Milton A. Bridges has 
announced the opening of his office 
at 148 W. 74th Street, New York City. 


"15—J. Earle Brown is in San An- 
tonio, Texas, where his address is 625 
East Quincey Street. 


’15—The wedding of H. L. Roberts 
and Miss Thora W. Finch (Sweet- 
briar College) took place on October 
18 at the Church of the Heavenly 
Rest, New York City. Meredith J. 
Roberts, ’18, was best man, and the 
ushers included Oscar B. Myers, ’16, 
George W. Matheson, '14, and Ur- 


bano E. Salinas, ’22. Roberts and his 
bride will live at 605 ‘West 156th 
Street, New York City. 

15—Rudolf E. Vom Saal was elected 
a director of the Society of Arts and 


W. STROTHER JONES 
HENRY E. MONTGOMERY 


Telephone: Bowling Green 1390 


Sciences at its annual meeting held 
on September 28. Vom Saal’s busi- 
ness address is 30 East Forty-second 
Street, New York City. 

’16—Ruford D. Franklin, who re- 
turned from Belgium several months 
ago, is now connected with Douglas 
L. Elliman and Company, real estate 
dealers, at 15 East Forty-ninth Street, 
New York City. His home address is 
29 Norwood Avenue, Summit, N. J. 

16L—The wedding of Paul W. Mc- 
quillen and Miss Dorothy Marion 
Moore of 126 West Ninety-second 
Street, New York City, took place on 
October 28 in the Church of St. Igna- 
tius Loyola. A reception followed at 
the Hotel Gotham. McQuillen is con- 
nected with the law firm of Sullivan 
and Cromwell, at 49 Wall Street, 
New York City. 

’16L— Bertram H. Mautner, of 970 
Park Avenue, New York City, has 
gone to Colorado Springs, Col. In 
addition to practicing law, he will 
spend part of his time at Colorado 
College, as instructor in Sociology. 

16—Morton J. Newburger has 
moved to 252 West Eighty-fifth Street, 
New York City. His business ad- 
dress is still 100 Broadway. 

16—Gardner ‘Williams, son of 
Henry D. Williams, ’90L, has com- 
menced work as an instructor in Eco- 
nomics in Middlebury College, Vt. 

"17, °19 P&S—Nicholas S. Ransohoff, 
who is practicing medicine in New 
York City, has announced the re- 
moval of his offices to 116 East Fifty- 
eighth Street. 

"17, °19L—Franklin Spier is still in 
the book publishing business at 220 
W. 42nd St., New York City, and, ac- 
cording to latest reports, is still listed 
among the dwindling ranks of Class 
bachelors. “I occasionally get time 
for a little worth while reading,” he 
writes, “so here’s my subscription to 
the News. 

17—Paul Zasofsky, who for the last 
four years has been with the Ameri- 
can Red Cross in various parts of 
Russia and Palestine, has returned to 
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this country and is connected with 
the import and export firm, United 
States Caucasian ‘Trading Corpora- 
tion, of 115 Broadway, New York 
City. He is married, and has a daugh- 
ter, Betty, who is almost four months 


old. 

"17, °19_L—Howard E. Reinheimer is 
engaged in the general practice of law 
in the Woolworth Building, New York 
City. He has just returned from a 
trip through Europe. 

18—Benjamin >. Kirsh, who is a 
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Seeing 


vs. 
Understanding 
Can you see everything that 


goes on in a football game? 


No — but you can understand 


everything by reading Percy 
Haughton’s new book, addressed 
to the 5,000,000 people in the 
stands. 


The strategy which makes 
modern football acontestof brains 
and speed is intelligibleif youknow 
the principles of the game. 


Haughton’s book contains 30 
full pages of sharp, clear pictures 
of plays in actual games, snapped 
at the exact moment designated 
by the author. 


A full page description faces 
each picture, and all important 
plays are analyzed. 


Your full enjoyment of football 
depends upon your knowledge of 
the game. Here is a book written | 
specifically for you, for the girl 
who accompanies you, and for the | 
school boy in whom you are in- 
terested. 

Price $3.00 
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special assistant to the United States 
Attorney under Col. William Hay- 
ward, recently conducted a two- 
months’ Grand Jury investigation 
which resulted in the indictment un- 
der the Sherman Anti-Trust Act, of 
47 members of the Sanitary Potters’ 
Association. 

"18, ’22L—G. Hunter Merritt has en- 
tered legal circles, and gives his ad- 
dress as Room 1501, 27. William 
Street, New York City. He lives at 
106 Twenty-first Street, Elmhurst, 
Long Island. 

718L—The engagement has been an- 
nounced of Roger M. Gildersleeve and 
Miss Dorothy M. Anderson (Vassar) 
of Cincinnati, Ohio. Gildersleeve is 
a nephew of Henry A. Gildersleeve, 
’67L, for many years a Justice of the 
Supreme Court of New York. The 
address of the bridegroom-to-be is 
291 Madison Avenue, New York City. 

"18 Hon—T. Tertius Noble, organ- 
ist in St. Thomas’ Church, Fifty-third 
Street and Fifth Avenue, New York 
City, has announced that an hour of 
organ music will be given in the 
church, every Sunday night at eight 
o’clock, beginning November 5. Last 
season these recitals drew very large 
congregations. 

20, °22 P&S—Alexander Soble, of 
462 East Church Street, Elmira, N. Y., 
has begun his medical tinterneship in 
St. Luke's Hospital, New York City. 

’21—Announcement has been made 
of the engagement of George B. Rob- 
inton and Miss Beatrice Marblestone 
of 1829 Seventh Avenue, New York 
City. Robinton's address is 56 Lenox 
Avenue, New York. 

’21— Virgil Markham spent the sum- 
mer in New York, and has now re- 
turned to his duties as instructor in 
Williams Institute, Berkeley, Cal., and 
as teaching fellow in the University 
of California. His address is 44 El 
Camino Real, Berkeley. 

"21—I-dward Taylor Stelle, Jr., of 
Kingston, N. Y., has gone to Shang- 
hai, China, where he 1s connected with 
the International Banking Corpora- 
tion, 

’22—-\Nebster Garst, of Worcester, 
Mass., attended Harvard Summer 
School during the past season, intend- 
ing to return to Columbia to enter the 
School of Engineering. He tinally de- 
cided, however, to remain in his own 
State, and is now enrolled in the 
course of general engineering at Mass- 
achusetts Institute of Technology. 
Garst’s address is 482 Beacon Strect, 
Boston, Mass. 

°22L—A DeWitt Mason, Jr., and 
Miss Alice Burnet of Cincinnati, Ohio, 
were married on September 14 at the 
summer home of the bride’s parents, 
Westminster Park, N. Y. Carroll 
Blakely Low. ‘22L, was best man. 
Mason, who in 1919 served as military 
attache to the United States Consu- 
late at Basle, Switzerland, is engaged 
in the practice of law in New York 
City. He and Mrs. Mason are liv- 
ing at 820 President Street, Brook- 
yn. 

'22—"*Now working for the Asiatic 
Petroleum Company. at 65 Broadway, 
New York City,” writes Carl R. Mosz- 
ezenski. “Too busy for any really 
personal notes.”  Moszezenski lives 
= ~ Ovington Avenue, Brooklyn, 


Necrology 


Lloyd Warren, ’88, 91 F. A. 


The news of the death of Lloyd War- 
ren, 88, "91FA, on October 24, came as 
a severe shock to the = architectural 
world. Although graduated thirty-four 
years ago from Columbia College and 
thirty-one from the School of Architec- 
ture, he seemed more like a young man 
of thirty-five than one on the verge of 
fifty-six. His youthful enthusiasm, en- 
ergy and humor seemed to promise a 
long career of continued usefulness still 
before him. His fall to death through 
an open French window from his sixth- 
floor apartment to the pavement below, 
due either to a somnambulistic fit, to 
which he was subject, or to a suf- 
focating vertigo as a result of injurics 
sustained in a recent automobile acci- 
dent, cut short a life of unusual accom- 
plishment. 

The son of a New York and New- 
port millionaire, brother and partner of 
Whitney Warren, ’86FA., in one of the 
best-known and most prosperous archi- 
tectural firms in New York, born to 
wealth and reared with every oppor- 
tunity for a life of idle luxury, Warren 
devoted himself first to acquiring a 
thorough education, both liberal and pro- 
fessional, at Columbia and in the Paris 
Ecole des Beaux Arts; and thereafter 
to the task of making available similar 
educational advantages for draftsmen 
and students throughout the country, 
especially for those who could not af- 
ford to go to college. The splendid 
system of atelier instruction organized 
and developed by the Society of Beaux 
Arts Architects, and now covering the 
entire country from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific, was largely the creation of his 
brain and enthusiasm. He was for 
many years chairman of the Beaux Arts 
Committee on Education, which was de- 
veloped finally into the present Beaux 
Arts Institution of Design. and of which 
he has always been the leading and ani- 
mating spirit. 

His years of study in France, his fre- 
quent visits to Paris, and his service 
to the educational enterprises undertaken 
for our soldiers in France after the 
armistice, made him a most efficient and 
devoted promoter of fraternal sympathy 
between the peoples of the two Repub- 
lics. The Cross of the Légion d'Hon- 
neur, conferred on him by the French 
Government, was a recognition of these 
services. At the time of his death he 
was engaged in the organization of a 
Summer School of Architecture for 
Americans at Fontainebleau, ‘under a 
French professor, in pursuance of his 
life purpose of promoting the cause of 
architectural education along French 
lines, both in France and the United 
States, for American students of the 


art. 

Lloyd Warren was never married. 
Two brothers and a sister survive him. 
He was a member of many clubs and 
was personally popular in society for 
his genial. unaffected and lovable quali- 
ties. But his chief interest in life was 
centered on the cause of education for 
those Jess fortunate in worldly advan- 
tages than himself, and hundreds of 
these, whether or not they knew him 


personally, will mourn the loss of a 
benefactor and friend. 
A. D. F. HAMLIN. 


"64 P &S—Henry Mayo Knowles, 
retired physician, on October 18, at 
his home in New Bedford, Mass. Age 
79 years. 

’77, °79L—John B. Pine, secretary of 
the Board of Trustees of the Univer- 
sity, on October 28, of pneumonia. 
Age 68 years. (An appreciation of 
Mr. Pine’s life and work will appear 
in a later number.) 
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Tuderewski at his Steinway 


“THE supreme qualities of the Steinway piano 

have been for many years universally recog- 
nized. Musicians and the musical public have long 
regarded it as the standard of perfection. It would 
seem from this that the summit had been reached, for 
with the attainment of perfection progress is 
stopped. And yet, in the case of the Steinway, this 
law of nature seems to have been defied. | feel 
obliged to declare, upon revisiting Steinway Hall 
after an absence of many years, and I do most em- 
phatically declare, that an astonishing progress has 
been achieved. To the former qualities, now mag- 
nified and intensified, an entirely new quality has 
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AN APPRECIATION by IGNACE J. PADEREWSKI 


been added, one which once was considered al- 
most incompatible with the character of tone—an 
easy, light, surprisingly agreeable action. Another 
thing—I have tested a very large number of 
Steinway Concert Grands, and I have not been 
able to choose any one of them as the best, because 
all are best... . There is something in the his- 
tory of the Steinway family to bring joy to the 
heart of every one who is devoted to his profession. 
The Steinway piano is an unmistakable product of 
love of profession, and to it I pay my tribute of 
high esteem and admiration.” 


Steinway & Sons and their dealers have made it conveniently possible for music lovers to own a Steinway. 


Prices : $875 and up. 


STEINWAY 


‘THE INSTRUMENT OF THE IMMORTALS 
STEINWAY & SONS, Steir.way Hall, 107-1C9 East Fourteenth Street, New York 
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BAD TASTE AND BAD MANNERS.—The 
history of intercollegiate competition in this country 
records many outstanding rivalries. Some of these 
have existed for a time and have then ceased for vari- 
ous reasons. Ina few instances bad feeling has caused 
the severing of athletic relationships between institu- 
tions whose representatives on track or field have been 
unable to confine their efforts to those usually asso- 
ciated with combat as practised by sportsmen. We 
doubt, however, whether there has ever before been 
any intentional, premeditated or deliberate nastiness dis- 
played on or off the field of play, such as that portrayed 
by the following editorial from the current issue of the 
Columbia Jester: 


“THE METROPOLITAN CHAMPIONSHIP” 


There is no greater bit of funny asininity prevalent in the 
world of today than the constant tendency of the Downtown 
Papers to refer to N. Y. U. (New York University) as Co- 
lumbia’s “ancient rival’ with whom we settle annually a “met- 
ropolitan championship.” The N. Y. U. game is the only un- 


‘interesting spot on our football schedule, a game over which 


our own team justly cannot raise even fighting interest; and 
the reiteration of the “metropolitan championship” hokum is 
the only proof that Heywood Broun's rise from a sporting 
writer was a logical one. N. Y. U. is no more a rival of ours 
than C. C. N. Y. is a rival of Harvard; in fact, in a sense, not 
as much. | 


The present controversy over the score is not important; win 
or lose, it is an equal disgrace to play them. The linking of 
the two names detracts as much from our prestige as it adds 
to their reputation. The actions of N. Y. U. last Saturday, 
during the game and after it, have shown conclusively that the 
Violet and Yellow is no worthy rival of the Blue and White 
in any sense. The Columbia man knows that there is no friend- 
ship, no rivalry, no comparison of any nature between our- 
selves and New York University. This fact is not fully rec- 
ognized by the Unintelligentsia of our Downtown Papers; for 
their benefit we must beat N. Y. U. next year before we may 
wash our hands of them. 

Let next year’s game be a victory, that victory a Gesture of 
Contempt; and let that Gesture be final. 

The News regrets that this flagrant violation of in- 
tercollegiate ethics can be laid at the door of any Colum- 
bia organization. Spectator’s lapses, quoted in these 
columns two weeks ago, were sufficient ground for con- 
cern, but this more recent outburst warrants the severe 
criticism that has been rampant in collegiate and news- 
paper circles ever since it was made public property. 
The least that can be done is to state that, in so far as 
the News can discover, no graduate of the University, 
no one connected with athletics at Columbia in any 
capacity, no member of the student body who claims 
for himself the rudimentary qualifications of a sports- 
man, will agree with what Jester says above. — 

In another campus publication, Morningside, alleged 
to be a literary magazine which has borrowed the name 
of a paper that two decades ago brought considerable 
renown to its supporters, there has appeared a piece of 
writing (not to be quoted) which because of its blas- 
phemous and sacrilegious tone caused the sudden sep- 
aration of the editor from the editorship on order of 
the Board of Student Representatives. This little 
flurry, given considerable-space in the daily press, on 
top of the otherzrecent student ‘journalistic achieve- 
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ments, has led many to wonder whether something 1s 
not really amiss with the system of conducting our 
publications on Morningside Heights. All student 
periodicals should be indicative of the processes which 
are seething in the brain of the undergraduate, but it 
is no more than natural to suppose that the sentiments 
expressed and the views quoted will represent preva- 
lent opinion of a large majority of the student body, 
not that we may expect to see in Spectator the views 
of a very small minority, in Jester the personal vapor- 
ings of a few who may seek to discharge an ancient 
grudge at the expense of Columbia’s reputation, or in 
Morningside, at least literature (?) that will conform 
to the accepted tastes of the times. | 

Everyone is prone to be lenient with a student publi- 
cation. We expect to take what we read in its editorial 
columns with a grain of salt. On the whole the mis- 
takes that are made can easily be condoned on the 
ground of inexperience or immaturity. As a rule we 
like to claim that the American boy of college age is 
above everything else a proponent of fair play and 
that he has ingrained in him ideals which make for good 
taste and good sportsmanship, win or lose. We have 
felt this way about all our own publications and have 
frequently taken pains to commend campus opinion as 
expressed in Spectator; we know that the men we have 
at Columbia are similar to those found in any other 
college in the land and that a canvas of the student 
body would condemn most severely its attitude toward 
the N. Y. U. game, or Jester’s uncalled-for exhibition 
of bad manners, speaking generically, or Morningside’s 
“profanistic” rot. In each case several ill-advised indi- 
viduals have siezed an opportunity to present their 
views as current Columbia opinion, and the net result 
has been to put Columbia and the real Columbia opinion 
in a ridiculous light before the public. 

There must be some underlying cause for the state 
of affairs that makes this possible. We hope the stu- 
dents will see the serious consequences of a system that 
will permit this to go on indefinitely. The good will 
gained by several academic generations of Spectator 
staffs, Jester editors, or litterateurs in embryo 1s likely 
to be forgotten because of the publication of a few un- 
representative editorials or articles such as the ones in 
question. If the danger of this is realized, the under- 
graduate himself will speedily make impossible any 
repetition of these journalistic eruptions, the volcanic 
nature of which has been as disagreeable to the campus 
organs of smell as to our finer sensibilities. 


WINNING ON A TECHNICALITY.—Just a 
word about the N. Y. U. game. As we go to press, 
the last news we have is that Mr. Morice, the referee, 
in a letter to Tom Thorp, ’05, N. Y. U.’s coach, ques- 
tions his own right to change the result of a game after 
the final whistle has blown, and states that he 1s con- 


sulting other members of the Rules Committee to dis- 
cover his powers. 

Several things in regard to that game can not be 
overlooked. Columbia certainly scored a touchdown 
and missed the try for point afterwards, giving us six 
points. N. Y. U., ona play which is now the center of 
argument, scored at least two points on a safety by 
Columbia, and possibly seven points, depending upon 
whether the referee determines that he has the right 
now to decide the play in question as it should have 
been decided when it was made. No matter what the 
final outcome of the technical discussion over the score 
of that game may be, there seems to be no doubt that 
neither Columbia 6-N. Y. U. 2 nor N. Y. U. 7-Colum- 
bia 6 will be fair to both sides. Coach Thorp’s conten- 
tion that his team would have played an entirely differ- 
ent style of game with a score two points in its favor 
instead of seven is eminently fair. Whether other 
scores would have been made by N. Y. U. is problem- 
atical, but at any rate their whole game would have 
been altered. From the technical standpoint, therefore, 


the News believes that the thing to do is to declare the 


result as “No Game.” 

We are not arguing for technicalities, however. 
N. Y. U. came to play us as the underdog. They 
fought with their backs to the wall, and in accordance 
with the rules as interpreted by the officials when the 
game was played they defeated us. Columbia wants to 
win as badly as any other college but win when the 
game itself is played and not several days or a week 
afterward, on a technicality which, had the question 
come up at the time, would have altered the plaving of 
our opponent. The alleged precedent of the Brown 
game in 1919 is not applicable. In that case even the 
Brown team did not know until after the final whistle 
that a touchback had been declared a safety, for the 
referee put the ball in play as if a touchback had re- 
sulted; the course of the game was not altered in the 
least. 

There 1s a crew maxim to the effect that once 
a crew starts, it must abide by the vagaries of the 
course. So whatever Mr. Morice will finally decide and 
no matter whether the technical result will be “No 
Game” or Columbia 6-N. Y. U. 2, the News believes 
that we ought to apply the crew maxim in this case and 
that the original score should stand. 


As the News goes to press, Spectator in a manly and most 
commendable fashion, acknowledges the bad judgment of the 
Editors of both Spectator and Jester, who have assumed full 
personal responsibility for “the unfair and unsportsmanlike 
attitude taken by their publications.” 

The News, of course, will print in a subsequent issue full 
comment of Spectator and the complete text of the official cor- 
respondence between the Board of Student Representatives 
and the individuals concerned. It is needless to say that we 
welcome most heartily any campus action that will tend to 
offset the unfavorable impression of Columbia sportsmanship 
which any reasonable person may have formed upon reading 
what appeared to be prevalent views held by the Columbia 
student body. 
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The American University, Yesterday and Today* 
By Munroe Smith, ’77L, ’04 Hon., James Bryce Professor of European Legal History 


Most, but possibly not all of you, know 
that in the waterways about New York 
City the only point that is called a gate 
bears the unattractive, not to say ill- 
omened, name of Hell Gate. In coming 
from Hell Gate to Golden Gate, one 1s 
conscious of a marked change in the 
moral as well as in the physical environ- 
ment,—a change that is, in a way, sym- 
bolized by the names of the two sea 
gates. I do not mean to suggest that 
New York is in any sense an inferno. 
Hell Gate got its name, not because it 
was a way into New York, but because 
of a dangerous reef in mid-channel, which 
caused it to be regarded by early mar- 
iners as a way leading too frequently 
into another and worse world than ours. 
I think, however, that there is something 
symbolic in the retention of the name, in 
spite of the fact that the reef was long 
ago blown up and a safe channel dredged. 
I do not think that such a name would 
be tolerated in San Francisco or in any 
Calitornian port. In its retention there 
is a certain humour, but the humour is 
cynical and has its root, like all cynicism, 
in pessimism. Along our eastern coast, 
perhaps because of its closer touch with 
Europe, there is in fact something—and 
too much—of the weary old world’s pes- 
simism. America, which is nothing if 
not optimistic, begins, as Emerson said 
long ago, west of the Alleghanies. 

In further progress along the westward 
road of empire, in crossing the Rockies, 
a dweller on the eastern coast feels an- 
other change. He is again on the edge 
of an ocean, Civilization, as every stu- 
dent of history knows, is not a national 
but an international product. It started 
everywhere by the sea and, until the 
development of railroads, it was carried 
first along the routes of sea trade, and 
only slowly found its way into inland 
regions. The earliest trade meant an 
interchange of spiritual as well as of 
material goods; as a great legal historian, 
Rudolt von Jhering, has strikingly put 
it: “The ship that carried goods brought 
back gods.” But however cosmopolitan 
your moral atmosphere, it is still as 
American as that of the great central 
hinterland between the Alleghanies and 
the Rockies. Thoroughly American, for 
example, is an inscription I saw the other 
day on an arch through which the travel- 
ler passes from the railroad station into 
a town in the San Joaquin Valley: “Mod- 
esto: Water, Wealth, Health and Con- 
tentment.” In these days of world-wide 
unrest it 1s cheering to find that in one 
spot at least there 1s contentment. If a 
stranger may trust his first impressions, 
this genial optimism prevails throughout 
your state. Your moral atmosphere 
seems as golden as your air. 


When Our Fathers Studied for a 
Profession 


For the students in this university, as 
for students in most of the great Amer- 
ican universities, there 1s one ground for 
contentment which is perhaps not fully 
appreciated by those of you who belong 
to the younger generation, who are under- 
graduates. To you the opportunities 
offered by a modern American university 


may well seem a matter of course. Un- 
less you have studied the history of 
American education, you cannot fully 
realize how new are these opportunities 
and how great they are as compared with 
those offered to American students fifty 
or even forty years ago. At Columbia, 
for example, and the state of things at 
Columbia was fairly typical, we had, in 
1880, a little college of the old type, with 
a rigid plan of study. We had also a 
school of engineering. Loosely attached 
to these were schools of law and of med- 
icine. In the three professional schools 
the instruction was narrowly practical. 
The engineering courses, organized by 
men who had studied in Europe, extended 
over four years. For medical education 
three years were deemed sufficient. Prep- 
aration for the practice of the law was 
compressed into two years. The colleg- 
iate and the professional curricula were 
parallel, in that the requirements for ad- 
mission were substantially the same—for 
some of the professional schools a little 
lower than for the college. These frag- 
ments of the future university, separately 
organized and independently developed, 
were uncorrelated, with a resultant waste 
of effort in instruction. For example, 
in the schools of medicine and of engin- 
eering the first year of study was largely 
devoted to general courses in some of 
the natural sciences, for the reason that 
no high school graduates and few college 
graduates had received adequate prepara- 
tion in these subjects. In several of these 
subjects substantially identical instruction 
was given separately in the professional 
schools and in the college. 


Similar conditions existed throughout 
our country. Except for the traditional 
professional schools of divinity, of law 
and of medicine and the newer schools 
of engineering and of agriculture, some- 
times attached to the old colleges, often 
standing alone, there was, half a century 
ago, only sporadic provision for profes- 
sional training. In the University of 
Pennsylvania there was a school of dent- 
istry which drew students from foreign 
countries. In 1880 there were but three 
schools of architecture in the United 
States, and ambitious would-be architects 
were still streaming to Paris. Hence the 
saying, current some twenty years ago, 
that American architecture was either 
Beaux-Arts or bizarre. 

Students who desired a broader train- 
ing in medicine, in law or in theology 
than was offered in this country went 
likewise to various European centres. 


For those who desired a more advanced 
training in non-professional subjects than 
could be obtained in our colleges there 
was practically no provision. Nor was 
there provision for training in research, 
either in the natural or in the social 
sciences. For those who desired such 
training it was not simply advantageous, 
it was necessary, to go to Europe. Even 
before the middle of the last century 
there was a growing body of American 
students in the German universities, 
partly because of the opportunities there 
offered, partly because many of theore2 
quirements imposed upon the German 


youth were relaxed or waived as re- 
garded foreign students. 


The Election System Today 


The first attempts to fill some of these 
gaps in our educational system were made 
in our colleges. To find room for nec- 
essary and neglected studies, the rigid 
scheme of college study was relaxed 
and, in some colleges, abandoned. The 
elective system was introduced, at first 
in the senior year, in some institutions 
finally even in the freshman year. 

The elective system has its advantages 
for the earnest student who has a definite 
goal in view and is willing to accept ex- 
pert guidance in reaching it. In most of 
our colleges, and particularly in our east- 
ern colleges, the proportion of such stud- 
ents is small. Many desire to enjoy to 
the full the social advantages of the 
college and to devote as large a portion 
of their time as possible to extra-curricu- 
lar student activities. Then there is 
everywhere a certain proportion of dis- 
tinctly indolent students. For getting 
through college along the lines of least 
resistance, the elective system offers 
special facilities. Observation of the re- 
sults led President Stanley Hall of Wor- 
cester University to remark, some years 
ago, that the college seemed to have be- 
come an institution for the artificial pro- 
longation of the period of adolescence. 
And a former colleague of mine at Col- 
umbia, Professor Woodward, afterwards 
president of the Carnegie Institution at 
Washington, was moved to describe the 
elective college program as “four years 
of aimless discontinuity.” President Eliot 
of Harvard, the leading champion of the 
elective system, was fond of saying that 
the intrinsic merits of that system could 
not be better stated than in the words 
of Shakespeare: 

“No profit grows where is no pleasure 
ta’en. 

In brief, sir, 

affect.” 

When any utterance of a dramatist is 
cited, it is worth while to consider in 
what sort of a mouth the words arc put. 
The advice cited, which you will find in 
“The Taming of the Shrew,” is ad- 
dressed to a young Italian gentleman 
who has come to Padua to study phil- 
osophy. It is given him by a comic 
scamp of a servant, who is afraid that, 
if his master takes his university work 
too seriously, neither of them will have 
a good time. 

These disadvantages of the elective 
system have to a degree been remedied 
in various ways: for example; by assign- 
ing to cach student a faculty adviser; by 
insisting on prerequisites for more ad- 
vanced courses; by increasing the num- 
ber of prescribed courses; and by the so- 
called group system, which perhaps 
comes nearest to securing coherence and 
continuity of work. 

One result, however, which I for one 
greatly regret, is the progressive disap- 


study what you most 


“Address delivered at the opening exercises 
of the University of California, September 15, 
19220 Professor Smith is, during the present 
scholastic. year, Exchange Law Professor in 
the University’ of California. He will return 
to Columbia in the Fall of 1923. 
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pearance from our college education of 
the study of the classics. I regret this 
chiefly because our civilization is so 
largely a continuation of the ancient 
Mediterranean civilization. As Sir Henry 
Maine put it, modern civilized nations 
are those that have taken their religion 
from Judaea, their arts and philosophy 
from Greece and their law from Rome. 
I am not of those who believe that all 
that is worth while in the ancient cul- 
ture has been so thoroughly assimilated 
that the records of that culture can be 
thrown into the educational scrap-heap. 
No architect or artist would assert that 
the Parthenon could be dynamited or that 
the Venus of Melos and the Hermes of 
Olympia could be removed from the pub- 
lic gallaries in which they stand and sold 
to private collectors without loss to the 
world; and I feel that we still need in 
equal measure. the inspiration to be 
derived from the classical literatures. 


The Graduate School 


An entirely different and far more sat- 
isfactory solution of the problem of find- 
ing room for studies previously neglected 
has been worked out during the past 
fifty vears. For advanced study of the 
natural and social sciences provision has 
been made in graduate schools. In these, 
training in research has been developed. 
New professional schools have been es- 
tablished. In these, and also in the older 
schools, professional training has been in- 
creasingly liberalized, partly by requiring 
preliminary college study, partly by en- 
abling and encouraging professional stud- 
ents to devote some part of their time 
to related subjects in the non-professional 
graduate schools. At the same time there 
has been a general lengthening of the 
periods of professional study. All these 
parts of the university have more and 
more been correlated with another. These 
changes have been facilitated by the very 
general adoption of the so-called ‘‘com- 
bined courses” of college and professional 
study, in which, as is sometimes said, 
the college and the professional schools 
are “telescoped.” This innovation has 
been of advantage not only to the pro- 
fessional schools but also to the colleges. 
It has brought into the colleges something 
of the more earnest spirit of professional 
study. 

In this development no single university 
has assumed a sole leadership. Johns 
Hopkins University was established, 
nearly half a century ago, exclusively 
for graduate study. An undergraduate 
college was a later addition. Harvard 
was the first university to require for 
admission to its law school a preliminary 
college training. In both of these move- 
ments Columbia University was an early 
second. Columbia was the first to permit 
its college students to elect in their senior 
year a professional course, and it has 
since placed all its professional schools 
on a hasis of two or three years of col- 
lege study. The University of California 
has taken an interesting further step in 
establishing, in concurrence with its 
three-year program of professional legal 
study, a four-year program in its school 
of jurisprudence. 

James Bryce pointed out that one great 
advantage of our federal form of govern- 
ment was the possibility of independent 
political developments in the single states. 


Our state governments, he said, were so 
many political experiment stations, in 
which we could try all things and hold 
fast to that which proved good. The even 
higher degree of autonomy in our edu- 
cational system, which comes from the 
existence of privately endowed as well 
as of state universities, provides a very 
much larger number oí educational ex- 
periment stations. Of these California 
has become one of the most important, 
one whose experiments are watched with 
closest interest from the Pacific to the 
Atlantic. 


Archy’s Idea of This Year's “Lecture” 
to the College Alumni 


On Monday evening, November 20, 
at the Columbia University Club, the 
College Alumni Association will hold its 
regular Fall meeting. The entertain- 
ment of the evening will be furnished by 
Dr. Traprock, author of “The Cruise of 
the Kawa,” who will deliver his new 
lecture, “My Northern Exposure.” Con- 
cerning this discourse, The Publishers’ 
Weekly for October 28, 1922, printed a 
review, part of which the News is glad 
to relay to those College Association 
members who may not know what the 
“lecture” in question ts all about. 


Dr. Traprock’s New Lecture 
A Communication from Archy 
(With Apologies to Don Marquis) 


i figured the affair was going 
to be a frost 

as the subject suggested 

it might be but the fellow 

on the platform 

who did the kidding 

certainly got a bunch of laughs 
and his pictures 

as works of art and accuracy 
were o k the house 

Was paper as they say 

in theatrical parlance 

but as the folks 

who came were all decent 
looking publishers booksellers 
and funny fellows on the press 
the affair was certainly 

a howling success 

traprock was introduced by 

his good publisher putnam 
who reduces this pet term 

to g p p and then 

the distinguished kidder 
launched his bonny ship 

and before you could say 
jack robinson we were up at 
the north pole and gazing at the 
vivid pictures of this spot 
and the people who went with him 
on the trip i enjoyed 

the gags he passed out 

as i made up my mind 

he was just fooling 

because so many people 

love to he kidded 

i never heard this fellow 

talk of his cruise of the kawa 
but if it is as good 

as his bunk 

about his northern exposure 
let me know in advance 

as a good laugh once in a while 
helps me in this 


hard boiled world archy. 


The Faculty 


Douglas Johnson, ’03Ph.D., professor 
of physiography, delivered a lecture be- 
fore the officers of the Naval War Col- 
lege at Newport, R. I, on October 9, 
his subject being “The Influence of 
Topography Upon Strategy and Tactics 
of the Western Front.” 


Howard L. McBain, ’05, ’07Ph.D., 
Eaton professor of municipal science and 
administration, has been designated by 
President Butler to represent the Uni- 
versity at the imauguration of Charles 
Wesley Flint, O8A.M., as Chancellor of 
Syracuse University, the event to take 
place on November 17. 


A course in Hindustani, the most 
widely spoken language of India, is 
being given at the University this year 
by J. D. C. Pavry, ’22A.M., who is the 
son of the high priest of the Parsees in 
Bombay. Pavry, a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Bombay, last year received his 
Master’s degree from Columbia. 


Michael Pupin, °83, ’04Hon., professor 
of electro-mechanics, is one of the large 
group of educators from all sections of 
the country who addressed the three-day 
convention of the National Personnel 
Association, held in Pittsburgh beginning 
on Wednesday of this week. Pupin’s 
subject was “The Immigrant's Point of 
View.” 


George W. Edwards, 713, ’17A.M., 
assistant professor of banking, who 


returned recently from an investigation 
of financial conditions in Germany, ad- 
dressed the Bankers’ Forum in New York 
on October 26 on the subject of German 
finances, : 


Dr. Charles P. Berkey, professor of 
geology, has returned to the United 
States after a trip of scientific explora- 
tion covering many months, as leader of 
the Third Asiatic Expedition of the 
American Museum of Natural History. 
Dr. Berkey has announced that the 
party discovered in the center of the Gobi 
Desert, China, the fossil of what is be- 
lieved to be the world’s largest mammal. 
Six scientists accompanied Dr. Berkey in 


his research work in the Gobi Desert. 
The party and its excavations were 
transported by five automobiles and 


seventy-five camels. 


William P. Montague, Professor of 
Philosophy, is spending six months on 
the staff of Johns Hopkins University. 
He will take over part of the graduate 
work, conducting the seminar in “Re- 
cent Realism,” and giving a new course 
of (lectures-on “Cosmology.” 
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John B. Pine, ’77, ’79L, Lover of Columbia 


It may be doubted whether in all the 


long history of Columbia any of her 


sons has loved her more ardently or has 
served her with more tireless devotion 
than did John B. Pine, of the Class of 
1877, whose earthly life ended at St. 
Luke’s Hospital on October 28 in the 
sixty-sixth year of his age. Mr. Pine’s 
service to his Alma Mater began in un- 
dergraduate days and ended only with his 
death. 

As an undergraduate, Mr. Pine was 
particularly interested in the social and 
literary life of the Columbia College of 
that day. Although keenly enjoying ath- 
letics and outdoor sports of all kinds, 
he took no active part in them. He was 
a vigorous essayist and debater, and as 
editor of the Acta Columbiana and a 
prominent member of his Fraternity he 


touched undergraduate life at many 
points. 
Immediately upon graduation and 


while a student in the Law School, Mr. 
Pine began to organize the Alumni. His 
purpose was to interest them in Columbia 
and to interest Columbia in them. Even 
in those early days he had a firm grip 
upon the sound principle that the alumni 
are permanent members of the University 
body-politic and should so regard them- 
selves and be so regarded. In a sense, 
Mr. Pine was perhaps the first Alumni 
Trustee, for although formal Alumni rep- 


resentation was not established until long. 


after his election to the Trustees, he was 
chosen to that body at the early age of 
thirty-three just because he was an ac- 
tive and influential Alumnus and had the 
confidence of the Alumni. Mr. Pine was 
the first trustee chosen after the election 
of President Low, and at the time of his 
death was the senior trustee in service. 
The Board of which he became a member 
had as its leaders William C. Schermer- 
horn, the Rev. Dr. Morgan Dix, Justice 


Samuel Blatchford, Stephen P. Nash, 
Joseph W. Harper and F. Augustus 
Schermerhorn. Among the younger 


trustces were W. Bayard Cutting, Ed- 
ward Mitchell and George L. Rives, 
whose election preceded Mr. Pine’s by 
a few years. 


When Mr. Pine took his seat upon the 
Board, projects of reorganization and de- 
velopment were rife, and the plan for 
moving the College to a new and perma- 
nent home, which had been under debate 
since 1857, was being urged with persist- 
ence. President Barnard had recom- 
mended removal, and President Low was 
committed to it. The question was, 


By President Butler, ’82, °84 Ph.D. 


should the College be removed to a sub- 
urban or rural site, or should it be re- 
moved to another site in the city of New 
York. With statesmanlike understanding 
and foresight, those who then guided the 
policies of Columbia determined that their 
Alma Mater should rise above what had 
been considered the limitations of an 
urban situation, should take advantage of 
the enormous benefits which an urban 
location conferred, and should really be 
Columbia University in the City of New 
York. In making this decision Mr. Pine 
took a prominent and influential part. 
That question settled, the next point to 
be determined was to what site should 
Columbia be removed. It was on the 
suggestion of Mr. Pine that the Trustees 


JOHN B. PINE, ’77, ’79L. 
1857-1922 


examined and finally purchased from the 
Society of the New York Hospital a 
portion of their property on Morningside 
Heights, then occupied by the Blooming- 
dale Asylum. At that time there were 
those whose vision foresaw much of 
what has since happened, and who begged 
the Trustees to assume the obligations 
that would follow upon the purchase of 
all the property not then occupied by 
public institutions, between 110th Street 
on the south, Morningside Drive on the 
east, 122d Street on the north, and the 
Hudson River on the west. This project, 
however, seemed too vast to those in 
whose hands the decision rested, and the 
original purchase included only what are 
now known as the Green and the Quad- 
rangle. South Field was added in 1903, 
and East Field in 1910. 


Mr. Pine next devoted himself to the 
development of the new site and to the 
building plan. He was an active mem- 
ber of the Committee on Buildings and 
Grounds, and in constant, sometimes dally, 
consultation with the architects who were 
designing and supervising the erection of 
the new University buildings. Into 
everything that related to the material 
fabric of the University, to its adornment 
and beautification, Mr. Pine entered with 
a zeal and an intelligence that it would 
be hard to exaggerate. 


At the first opportunity after his elec- 
tion as trustee, Mr. Pine was chosen 
Clerk on the suggestion and request of 
his predecessor in that office, Gerard 
Beekman, of the Class of 1864. He thus 
became, in 1891, tenth in succession in a 
most important and responsible office es- 
tablished by the original Charter. As 
Clerk of the Trustees, Mr. Pine, gener- 
ously magnifying the duties of his office 
and responding to his own scholarly in- 
stincts, became in effect the historio- 
grapher of Columbia. He collected and 
recorded all conceivable information re- 
garding the history of the corporation, 
regarding eminent personalities connected 
with its work and regarding Alumni 
who had taken a prominent part in the 
life of the nation. Indeed he had the 
history of Columbia pretty much at his 
fingers’ ends, so when, at the time of the 
celebration of the 150th anniversary of 
the founding of King’s College, an official 
history of Columbia was prepared for 
publication, nothing was more appropriate 
than that he should have had a leading 
part in the work. A yet more valuable 
service was performed by Mr. Pine in 
the volume compiled by him and printed 
in 1920 entitled “Charters, Acts of the 
Legislature, Official Documents and Rec- 
ords relating to Columbia University in 
the City of New York.” It may well be 
doubted whether any university in the 
world is in possession of a similarly com- 
plete, accurate and well-ordered collec- 
tion of its official documents. Any at- 
tempt to catalogue all of Mr. Pine’s ac- 
tivities on behalf of Columbia is sure to 
fall short of completeness. The Colum- 
bia University Press, the development of 
Residence Halls, the plan for formal 
Alumni representation on the Trustees, 
the work in Fine Arts, all commanded 
his enthusiastic support, and his hand 
had much to do with formulating the 
particular lines of progress that were 
chosen: 


Great! and devoted. as was Mr. Pine’s 
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service tọ Columbia, it would not be fair 
to claim him entirely for ourselves. He 
was a public spirited citizen of a rare 
type. With the ardor and enthusiasm of 
a young man, he threw himself whole- 
heartedly into the movement to elect 
President Low Mayor of New York on 
a non-partisan ticket in 1897. The failure 
of that effort and the shattering of many 
of his youthful illusions as to politics 
and politicians, led him to turn his back 
from that time upon organized political 
activity, and to devote himself to causes 
and movements in which he felt he could 
be of real service. Anything which re- 
lated to the Public Library, to the Public 
Parks, to the work of the Commission 
of Fine Arts, to the rescue and care of 
dependent children, to St. Luke’s Hos- 
pital, to the American Academy in Rome, 
or to the history of the city of New York, 
had his eager and untiring interest and 
support. He did not know how to spare 
himself, and perhaps hastened the day 
of his death by giving so freely of his 
vitality in earlier years for the causes 
that appealed to his intelligence and his 
conscience. The glory of the city is to 
be found rather in the life of its private 
citizens than in the careers of its public 
officers. It is within the strict limits of 
sober truth to say that no Mayor of New 
York elected during Mr. Pine's life time 
did anything like so much for the city and 
its citizens as did Mr. Pine in his un- 
ostentatious carcer of public service from 
private station. 

Of my personal relations with Mr. 
Pine I forbear to write. Our friendship 
was too intimate and of too long standing 
to permit much public reference. While 
an undergraduate, I came to know Mr. 
Pine first in my capacity as Editor-in- 
Chief of Acta Columbiana; and we were 
closely associated not only in working 
for Columbia but in many other ways, 
public and private, for more than forty 
years. When Mr. Pine was a student in 
the Law School, he had among his friends 
three other young college men who, like 
himself, had been graduated from their 
several colleges with the Class of 1877 
and were students of law at Columbia. 
These three were Moses Taylor Pyne 
and Francis Speir, Jr., of Princeton, and 
Wiliam J. Forbes of Yale. These four 
young men, all starting in life with com- 
mon aims and ideals, used to meet daily 
for luncheon in the back room of a small 
old-fashioned tavern on Beaver Street 
near where the Cotton Exchange now 
stands. The four took the humorous 
name of the Gin Mill Club because of 
their meeting place. They drew to them- 
selves a few others who were like-minded, 
and so built up a little group, whose in- 
timate and helpful friendships have lasted 


for more than thirty-five vears, and have 
only been ended as the door of life has 
closed for the last time behind those who 
have gone beyond. For thirty-five years 
this group, long time unbroken, met for 
a Christmas Luncheon on the Saturday 
before Christmas Day. It is not too 
much to say that the happenings at those 
luncheons were epochal for those privil- 
eged to enjoy them. Song and story, 
poems and prose, skits and anecdotes of 
earlier days made a unique record and 
are now a charming and compelling mem- 
ory. Of those who still survive, the 
group included William Milligan Sloane, 
Columbia, 1868; Andrew F. West, 
Princeton, 1874; Edward Delavan Perry, 
Columbia, 1875; Henry Fairfield Osborn, 
Princ:ton, 1877; Robert Edwards Annin, 
Princeton, 1880, in addition to Francis 
Spier, Jr., Princeton 1877, who, of the 
four founders of the Gin Mill Club, alone 
remains. Mr. Pine’s intense enjoyment 
of these reunions and his contribution to 
them were a great part of the pleasure 
which they gave to others. To his in- 
timate friends in this group Mr. Pine 
was always known and will always be 
remembered as “J. B.”, a sobriquet given 
him in early manhood to distinguish him 
from his friend Moses Taylor Pyne, who 
was similarly known as “M. T.” He has 
left behind him a monument more lasting 
than bronze, and he has carried with him 
a heavy but glad burden of affectionate 
appreciation and esteem from those who 
have been his friends and fellow-workers. 
Mr. Pine will doubtless have successors, 
as all men have; but his place will not 
be filled. 


> 


Annual School Boy Speaking Contest 


The annual school boy contest in pub- 
lic speaking, under the auspices of the 
College Alumni Association, will be held 
on January 12 in Earl Hall, at which 
the best school boy speakers in New 
York State will compete for prizes of 
$100, $50 and $25. The winner of the 
first prize may, in lieu of the cash prize, 
have a scholarship for his first year in 
Columbia College, its subsequent renewal 
depending on his college work. For 
some years the College Alumni Associa- 
tion has been holding these contests to 
stimulate interest in public speaking. 
They are open to any male student in 
public or private secondary schools out- 
side of Greater New York. 


Preliminary contests to choose the en- 
trants from each locality will be held, 
under the direction of local Alumni, 
prior to the final contest. Alumni rep- 
resentatives in each center who will 
arrange the local contests and furnish 


information to Alumni school principals 
and students are as follows: 

Albany, The Reverend Roelif H. 
Brooks, ’00, °’10 Hon.; Binghumton, 
Stuart B. Blakely, ’O8P.&S.; Buffalo, 
Albert Hart Hopkins, "’98FA; New 
Rochelle, Stuart Crampton, "98S; Og- 
densburg, Walter Guest Kellogg, '99; 
Patchogue, Frank P. Nohowell, OZZL; 
Plattsburg, George M. Elmendorf, Su- 
perintendent of Schools; Rochester, 
James M. Mangan, ’05L; Syracuse, 
William S. Knickerbocker, ’17, ’18AM. 

According to the rules of the contest, 
the orations must be original and argu- 
mentative rather than descriptive, and 
must not consume more than ten minutes 
each in delivery. The winners of the 
local preliminary contests will come to 
Columbia as guests of the University, 
entertainment and transportation being 
provided. 


University and Presbyterian Hospital 
Get Title to Medical Center Tract 
The Joint Administrative Board of 

Columbia University and the Presby- 

terian Hospital announced last Thurs- 

day that the site for the new Medical 

Center had been transferred to the Uni- 

versity and the Presbyterian Hospital. 

The land transferred extends between 

165th street and 168th street from 

Broadway to the Hudson River. 

This tract, which is somewhat in ex- 
cess of twenty acres and valued at about 
$4,000,000, is given by Mrs. Stephen V. 
Harkness and Edward S. Harkness. 
The necessary agreements have been 
completed whereby this land is divided 
between the two institutions and is held 
by them for the development of the new 
Medical Center. 

Additional gifts by Edward S. Hark- 
ness were also transferred, including 
$1,000,000 toward the construction of the 
new Presbyterian Hospital and a gift of 
$1,000,000 to the University for the en- 
dowment of educational and scientific 
work in the School of Medicine. 


Students Prepare for Dramatic 
Productions 

Quite a bit of enthusiasm is manifest 
around the campus over the announce- 
ment of plans for the 1922 Sophomore 
Show and the annual play of the Philo- 
lexian Society, which has during the 
past few years confined its efforts to the 
production of Elizabethan plays. 

This year the Philolexian Society will 
present “Julius Cæsar.” The produc- 
tion will be coached by Louis Calvert, 
now playing in the Theatre Guild’s 
“R: U. R.” at! the Garrick. The play 
wih- Re givenson the evenings of Febru- 
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ary 8, 9, 10, in the Town Hall. Last 
year the Society, in conjunction with 
Wigs and Cues, the dramatic organiza- 
tion of Barnard College, staged a most 
worthy and commendable production of 
“As You Like It,” and plans are under 
way to make this year’s play an even 
greater success. Tryouts for parts will 
begin in the near future, but the actual 
election of players will not be made 
under December. 

“Hire Education” is the title of this 
year’s Sophomore Show, which will be 
given in Brinckerhoff, the Barnard Col- 
lege Theater, on December 14, 15 and 16. 
Perry Ivins, ’20, who staged the last 
Varsity Show, is coaching the produc- 
tion. The farce, which is in three acts, 
deals with college life in general and 
Columbia in particular. The cast calls 
for forty persons. Familiar types of 
college life will be drawn upon for hu- 
morous material, the action of the play 
centering in a fraternity house on the 
college campus. 


First Issue of 1922-23 Law Review 

The November number of the Colum- 
bia Law Review, the first of the aca- 
demic year, contains three articles. Pro- 
fessor Edwin W. -Patterson of the Co- 
lumbia Law School has written on “Su- 
pervening Impossibility of Performing 
Conditions in Insurance Policies.” This 
article is the third of a series discussing 
supervening impossibility of performing 
conditions in various types of contract 
cases. The next one, appearing in the 
December issue, will treat of the problem 
in contracts of affreightment and time- 
charter parties. Mr. Marton Smith, of 
Atlanta, Ga., in “Limitations on the Va- 
lidity of Voting Trusts,” points out the 
types of voting trusts of corporate stock 
which are legal. Professor C. J. Fore- 
man, of the University of Cincinnati, 
discusses fully the various theories of 
good will. He points out the variance of 
the conflicting legal conceptions of good 
will from that of the economic. In con- 
clusion he shows the necessity for a more 
comprehensive treatment of this point 
by the courts, and the great need of uni- 
formity. 

Professor Charles Thaddeus Terry, 
’93L, formerly professor of contracts in 
the Law School, has reviewed Pollock’s 
“Principles of Contract.” In so doing 
he discusses many important phases of 
contract law, so that the review is not 
only useful as a criticism of the book, 
but, also as a contribution to contract 
learning. Spencer’s “Law and Business” 
is reviewed by Mr. Irwin T. Gilruth, 
of Chicago, Ill. This review ts of par- 
ticular interest as it is with reference 
to a case book which has just been chosen 
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for classroom study in the Extension 
School of Columbia University. 

Of the student work, four notes deal 
variously with “Par Value and Non 
Par Value Stock,” “State Rights and the 
Child Labor Tax Law,” “The Nature of 
Fraud Required to Annul a Marriage,” 
“Intent to Injure as Affecting an Other- 
wise Lawful Act.” The Current Legis- 
lation Note discusses the Uniform Lim- 
ited Partnership Act, with particular ref- 
erence to the changes in the New York 
law caused by its recent adoption. There 
are the usual “Recent Decisions,” which 
comment upon twenty-one late cases. 


Improvement in the Columbia Law 
Review Office 

The Law Review office has been al- 
tered and repainted during the summer 
term. The space has been divided into 
three offices comprising the Bookstore, 
the Editorial Department and Business 
Department. Due to the growth and in- 
creasing demands placed upon it, the 
Bookstore found it necessary to increase 
its space. The improvements made along 
this line have brought the Bookstore 
thoroughly up-to-date and placed it where 
it can adequately supply the demands of 
the students. 

The Editorial Department has been 
equipped with much better lighting fa- 
cilities. This has been accomplished by 
two changes, painting the walls a flat 
white color and the installation of new 
lighting fixtures. 

The Business Department has been 
given greater shelf space with a view of 
obtaining greater facilities for the care 
of back numbers of the Rezvicw, and a 
more adequate space for the Review files. 


Calendar 


Unless otherwise indicated, the 
events listed below will be held at the 
Columbia University Club, 4 West 
Forty-third Street. Telephone, Long- 
acre 8200. 

WEpDNESDAY, Nov. 15. 

1918 Monthly Luncheon. Stewart's 
Restaurant, 30 Park Place, New 
York. 

Columbia University Club. “Club 
Night.” 

TuHuurspay, Nov. 16. 

1916 Monthly Luncheon, Stewart’s 
Restaurant, 30 Park Place, New 
York. 

Fripay, Nov. 17. 

1917 Monthly Luncheon, 
Forty-second Street. 

Monpay, Nov. 20. 

College Association Meeting. 
p. m. 

WEDNESDAY, Nov. 22. 

Alumni of Graduate Schools Dinner. 
Cafe Lafayette. 9th St. and Uni- 
versity Place, New York City. 6:30 
p. m. 


Shanley’s, 


8 :00 
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Bayard Dodge, °13A. M., Elected 

President of University in Syria 

Bayard Dodge, ’13A.M., for many 
years interested in educational and relief 
work in the Near East, has recently ac- 
cepted the appointment as President of 
the American University at Beirut, 
Syria. 

Dodge first visited Syria in 1909, dur- 
ing a trip around the world, visiting mis- 
sionary work in many lands. After his 
graduation from Union Theological 
Seminary in 1913, he sailed for Beirut 
to become secretary of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association at the University. 
During the war he remained at his head- 
quarters, carrying on college duties and 
engaging in relief work. His methods 


æ were intensely practical, and he suc- 


ceeded in organizing and strongly main- 
taining useful industries among the 
stricken people of Syria. Two years ago 
he became official representative of the 
Near East Relief Committee for the Bei- 
rut area. 


Law School Graduate Heads Alumni 
of University of Oregon 
Robert Kuykendall, a member of the 
class of ’17L, has recently been elected 
President of the Alumni Association of 
the University of Oregon, from which 


institution he received his A. B. degree 
in 1912. 


After his graduation from the Law 
School, Kuykendall went to the Reserve 
Officers’ Training Camp at Presidio, 
Cal., and was commissioned second lieu- 
tenant in the Field Artillery. At the time 
of the Armistice, he held the rank of cap- 
tain. He is now practicing law in the 
offices of Carey and Kerr, Yeon Building, 
Portland, Ore. 

Kuykendall is a member of Beta Theta 
Pi fraternity. 


eel 


Buffalo Alumni Conduct High School 
Harriers Meet 

Members of the Buffalo Alumni Club, 

intent upon the athletic progress of the 

“younger generation,” held the annual 


cross country run for high school boys 
on Friday, October 27. 


Through the courtesy of Walter D. 
Head, ’13A.M., headmaster, the facili- 
ties of the Nichols School in Buffalo 
were used for the start and finish of the 
race. The course measured three miles. 

The first three men to finish were 
awarded gold, silver and bronze medals, 
respectively. The school with the lowest 
team score received one leg of a hand- 
some silver. trophy, which will become 
the “permanent\ possession of the first 
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school to win three of the annual cross 
country runs. 

The contest was held under the super- 
vision of Walter W. Cohn, ’08, of 155 
Pearl street, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Class of 81 Entertained by Charles 
M. Lum 


Charles M. Lum recently invited the 
members of the Class of °81 to spend 
the day and dine with him at the Canoe 
Brook Country Club, near Summit, N. J. 
President Butler accepted an invitation to 
participate in the reunion, as a represen- 
tative of the neighboring class of ‘82, 
and his presence added materially to 
the pleasure of the occasion. Ledoux 
was the only member who came prepared 
for a game of golf, and the current ru- 
mor is that he was one up on the host 
at sundown. 

President Butler pointed out the fact 
that seven members of ‘81 had been con- 
nected with the University as professors 
or instructors, and spoke very feelingly 
of his personal relations with the late 
Professor William A. Dunning, a much 
esteemed member of the class. He de- 
scribed Dunning’s remarkable work as 
an historian, and said that in the case 
of a scholar and professor, he had never 
seen such highly complimentary edito- 
rial comment as appeared at the time of 
Dunning’s death. Professor James C. 
Egbert supplemented the President's re- 
marks with some reminiscences about his 
own intimate associations with Dunning, 
and his great respect and regard for him. 

Professor Richard J. H. Gottheil told 
some amusing incidents of his early days 
with the class, and after some cross- 
examination from the host, modestly ad- 
mitted that he was the youngest member 
of ’81. 

The host contributed to the enjoyment 
of the occasion by producing a few stan- 
zas from Charles A. Dana's “Book of 
Household Poetry,” a rare book now out 
of print. Some years ago the class pre- 
sented Lum with a copy of it, which ts 
always kept under lock and key in a fire, 
water and burglar-proof safe. 

The members of the Class who enjoyed 
Lum's hospitality were Beers, Demorest, 
Egbert, Field, Gottheil, Heard, Hinman, 
Ledoux, Moran, Nordeman, Roberts, 
Sayre, Sawyer, Share and Williams. 


1909 Late But Lusty 


Owing to failure on the part of the 
College Secretary to send out the notices 
on the usual day, all members of the 
class of 1909 did not have proper oppor- 
tunity to plan to attend the monthly class 
luncheon which was held at the Elks’ 
Club on Wednesday, November 1. In 
spite of this handicap, almost a score of 


loyal classmates gathered to do justice to 
an excellent meal. 

President Ryan presided at the head 
of the long table and served as a medium 
for the giving of information regarding 
changes of address and occupation, and 
for decision regarding the midwinter 
meeting of the class. It was decided to 
omit the luncheon meeting for December 
and to suggest that the class gather at 
dinner instead. It is planned that this 
dinner will occur early in December and 
that the usual annual business meeting 
will follow it. 

Mr. Baker of “Baker Field” was pres- 
ent in the person of J. A. Voskamp, and 
it was noticeable that considerable atten- 
tion was paid him by the class architects, 
Jim Mackenzie and Herb Lippman. The 
latter made announcement of his removal 


. to West End avenue; Wiley O'Donnell 


announced his election to the Columhia 
University Club, and President Ryan 
told of the activity of Fustice Dwyer, 
in Detroit, and Bones Tuthill, in Cincin- 
nati, in the organization of Alumni Clubs. 
Melville announced the safe arrival in 
Springfield, Ill, of McAlister Coleman, 
and the class heard with delight the fact 
that the miners had not vet repeated the 
Herrin massacre on the body of their 
unfortunate classmate. The Secretary 
also told of the success of Tuthill in lead- 
ing the orchestra of the Cincinnati Con- 
servatory in the concert broadcasted by 
radio and of his playing the clarinet for 
the same purpose. 


Among those present, in spite of the 
vicissitudes of the railroad service be- 
tween New York and Nyack, East 
Moriches, Passaic, Yonkers, Spuyten 
Duyvil and Brooklyn. were Messrs. 
Baum, Blinn, Bliss, Carroll, Howe, 
Kelly, Lippman, Mackenzie, Mead, Mel- 
ville, Milkman, O'Donnell, Ryan and 
Voskamp. W.M. 


1917 Engineers Preparing Class Book 

At the October meeting of the Execu- 
tive Committee of 1917 Engineers, Paul 
Mahler, the editor of the Class Book, 
announced that the volume will posi- 
tively appear at this year’s class dinner 
on December 30. Every member of the 
class who has not sent in his dollar and 
his questtonnaire, suitably filled out, by 
November 30, will suffer the penalty of 
not receiving the book and of not having 
a write-up in it. 

The Insurance Committee announced 
that to date insurance amounting to 
$6,500 has been subscribed by members 
of the class toward the Decennial Fund. 
Every member guilty of not participating 
should blush with shame and send in his 
application to the Committee at once. 

The current season of monthly lunch- 
eons began on Tuesday, October 31, when 
Gainsborg, Landau, Mahler, Neumer, 
Reichhard and Rose were present at 
Stewart's for the first get-together. The 
luncheons take place on the last Tuesday 
of every month. O. N. 


The Big Red Team and a Big Red Score 


On Saturday afternoon up at Ithaca, 
Cornell explained to us that they have 
a good backfield this year and a good 
line. We ourselves discovered that 
Columbia has a little bit better backfield 
and a line that is not quite sẹ gocd. 
Thereon hangs the tale—56-0. When we 
had the ball, our line did not hold long 
enough for our backs to get started. 
When they had the ball, the Big Red 
line tore gaping holes in our primary 
Gefense, and our secondary defense had 


to come in and stop the advance. As a 
result, Cornell advanced at least five 
yards on most of their plays, and our 
backfield—Koppisch, Roderick, et al— 
bore the brunt of the game on both 
offense and defense. 

Not that the Blue and White team 


did not work and fight.—for they did, 
from the first kick-off until the final 
whistle. Practically every = mar-Jack 
from Morningside Heights put into tne 
game all that he had and all the football 
that he knew. Many of our substitu- 
tions were made to relieve a man who 
was “all in,” rather than to replace some 
one who was hurt or who had “pulled 
a bone.” But the Columbia squad cidn't 
“have” enough or didn't know enough 
football to hold the Cornell team. Our 
up-state neighbors have a better team 
than we have, and they played the best 
brand of football that they have ex- 
hibited this fall. Their twenty-one first 
downs against our three are as truly in- 
dicative of the contest as are the score- 
board figures. 


"Varsity Foot Ball Schedule, 1922 


Columbia 
Columbia 
Columbia 
Columbia 
Columbia 
Columbia 
Columbia 
Columbia 
Columbia 


September 30 
October 7 
October 14 
October 21 


October 28 
November 4 
November 11 
November 18 
November 30 


48—Ursinus 
43—Amherst 
10— Wesleyan 


10—Williams 


7—at South Field 
6—at South Field 
6—at South Field 
2—at South Field 
13—at South Field 
56—at Ithaca 
—at South Field 
—at Polo Grounds 
—at South Field 


6—N. Y. U. 


0— Cornell 
— Middlebury 
—Dartmouth 
—Colgate 
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PLENTY OF FIGHT AND ACTION 


Top 


after Touchdown. 


Captam Walter Koppisch was the in- 
dividual star of the game. Giving all 
that he had in a game fight to keep 
down the Ithacans’ sccre, he twice tore 
across the field ard spilled Captain Kaw, 
when that clever young gentleman had 
nothing except the open field between 
nim and another touchdown. Howcver, a 
blew on the kead as the Columbia cap- 
tain fell after the second of these dashes, 
proved his uadeing. Worn out and bat- 
tered, he ieft the field, with a cheer irom 
the Cornell stands as sincere and as 
hearty as that from the Columbia section. 

Cornell won the toss and kicked off, 
with the wind at their backs. For the 
first five minutes of play, Columbia 
gave promise of a closely contested game. 
During that time, we made two of our 
three first downs. We were then forced 
to punt, and things shortly took on a 
new aspect. In large part, this was due 
to the clever punting and brilliant field 
running of Captain Eddie Kaw, who 
played one of his best games as a mem- 
ber of the Cornell squad. Running low 
and hard, dodging, side-stepping, he was 
a hard man to handle. Responsible di- 
rectly for three touchdowns, he also 
contributed three long, spectacular runs 
down the side-lines, that put the ball in 
position for finishing touches by his team 
mates, Pfann and Ramsey. 

The first touch-down came when Kaw 
punted to Co!umbia’s 5 yard line. The 


mcture shows Columbia trying to block one of Hanson’s seven successful 
Bottom picture: Pfann running interference for Ramsey with the ball. 


“trys” 


Morningside eleven was not particularly 
interested in keeping it there, and Geh- 
rig booted it back toward the middle of 
the field. On the dead run Kaw took it 
and never stopped until he had crossed 
the goal line for the first score of the 
game. Hanson kicked the goal from 
placement, the first of the seven that he 
contributed. Sundstrom kicked the 
other. 

The second score came when Kaw 
intercepted a forward pass on our 25 
yard line, and carried the ball 14 yards 
before he was stopped. Here the Colum- 
bia line showed signs of strength, by 
holding for three downs. But on the 
fourth Kaw again took the ball in an 
off-tackle play, and added 6 more points 
to the score. 

In the second period Cornell acquired 
two more touchdowns. A 35 yard run 
by Pfann took the ball to our 10 yard 
mark, where a beautiful tackle by Kop- 
pisch stopped him. In the following 
three plays, however, Ramsey carried the 
ball over for the third touch-down. A 
series of forward passes, executed by 
Messrs. Kaw, Pfann, and Ramsey was 
responsible for the next score. 

Between the halves, Hugh McWilliam 
(Cornell, 1892), calling for a long 
Cornell cheer, announced that George F. 
Baker, generous benefactor of Cornell 
and Columbia, was present at the game. 
As the echos of this cheer died down, 


the Columbia section outdid its previous 
efforts, in sending across the feld a 
lusty “foghorn” of appreciation, for the 
donor of Baker Field. Mr. Baker re- 
cently gave to Cornell two million dol- 
lars, a million and a half of which is 
being used for the construction of Cor- 
nell’s new chemistry building. 

Cornell” started the third period with 
a brand of playing that spelled confidence. 
Our line was now offering even less re- 
sistance than before, and the backfield 
was showing the result of having to stand 
the continual gaff without much relef. 
The fifth touch-down was contributed 
by the combined work of Ramsey and 
Pfann, behind some very effective inter- 
ference. The preliminaries to the sixth 
touch-down resulted in Columbia’s losing 
the services of Koppisch, who overtook 
Kaw on the 10 yard mark but encoun- 
tered the Cornellian’s heels as he tackled. 
him. From this point Pfann took the 
ball across for the score, in two rushes. 
The next tally. making it 49-0, came 
when the irrepressible Kaw caught a 
punt on our 34 yard line, and with no 
Walter Koppisch to bother him, raced 
down the field for touch-down No. 7. 
Roderick, who had been carefully 
guarded during most of the game, nailed 
him just as he crossed the line. 

The final touch-down was introduced 
by a 40 yard run on the part of Ramsey. 
Two rushes by Calleson, a third string 
fullback, and one by Ramsey, took the 
ball across. By this time Dobie had 
sent several substitutes on the field, and 
no further scores were made. 

The game was witnessed by a crowd 
of over 10,000 people, most of whom had 
returned to Cornell for the Autumn 
Alumni Reunion. They were a cheer- 
ing, noisy, enthusiastic set of folks, but 
their ability in none of these points com- 
pared with that of the 500 Columbia 
rooters, who had travelled to Ithaca by 
train, automobile and auto bus—two bus 
loads of students left the University on 
Friday noon, and reached Cornell on 
Saturday morning. Optimistic, hopeful, 
beaten on the scoreboard but never 
downed—the cheerful Alumni souls who 
always go to Poughkeepsie with a smile, 
and who went to Ithaca this time ex- 
pecting to see their team beaten, but ; 
As one of them shouted from the stands 
when Hanson was preparing to make the 
placement kick that would put the score 
at 49-0, “Well, block that kick anyway!” 

No small part of the enthusiasm was 
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KOPPISCH (14) BREAKING THROUGH THE INTERFERENCE, TOCTACKLE/ AÀA CORNELLBACK. 
HIS DEFENSIVE PLAY WAS ONE OF THE FEATURES OF THE GAME, 
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due to the ever-smiling presence of 
Cheerleader Irving Cooper and the Col- 
umbia Student Band. Both acquired 
many new and (to them) unknown Cor- 
nell friends, and added to their host of 
friends on Morningside Heigths. The 
band paraded before the game, led in 
Columbia songs between the halves, and 
atter the final whistle, lent harmony to 
the vociferous singing of “Sans Souci,” 
our parting fling of challenge to 10,000 
worthy sons of Cornell and their able 
football warriors: 
“Tomorrow's the future still 
This is today.” 
The summary: 


CORNELL (56) COLUMBIA (0) 


Henderson .......... Le Bie 4 ak tes Billingsley 
Hanson ............ Le EEE Streich 
Flynn: wene eenean E E Meyer 
Richards ........... A eo wes Bak Ween ag tele ler ae Brodil 
Rollo ano oe es eee hac RiGvay einweres: Gehrig 
Sundstrom .......... EA ctatavh oe eras A Fischer 
uinlock ........6.. Re Bis csaeit cows: Johnson 
PLAN stslescke nwt QO. Bitch cuuenc. Burtt 
Kaw ats So ai Acidte: bees L. H. B... Koppisch 
Ramsey .......... R.H. Basic ete Canapar 
Post eo taie ters cod Goo Po 5 eee Sa tei Roderick 
SCORE BY PERIODS. 
Cornell incdcvie sewed weds 14 14 = «21 7—56 
Columbia ............. 0 0 0 0—0 


Touchdowns—Kaw (3), Ramsey (3), Pfann 
(2). Points after touchdown—Hanson (7), 
Sundstrom (1). 


Substitutions — Cornell: Calleson for Post, 
Ebersole for Flynn, Morris for Rollo, Buckley 
for Henderson, Sullivan for Hanson, Dallas 
for Richards, Raymond for Gouinlock, Whet- 
stone for Kaw, Rooney for Pfann, Post for 
Calleson, Wade for Ramsey, Paterson for Whet- 
stone Savage for Sundstrom. Columbia: Reilly 
for Johnson, Healy for Canapary, Miller for 
E. Meyer, Gibb for Streich, A. Meyer for 
Gehrig, Gehrig for Canapary, Blaine for 
Fischer, canapa for operan Tilhonen for 
Billingsley, nson for Reilly. 


THE play oF THE FROSH 
LINE WAS A REVELATION: 


GAME 


keh 


HARRY Fisner REFEREED THE SPRINGFIELD— 
FORDHAM CONTEST 


FRANK AND ED. APPEBY DPENED THE NE 


, = = Al 


PTER GORI T, 


EVERY DOG NAS 


WE Had THE PLeasureOF WatcHine THE FRESHMEN Down THE CoRNELhL YEARLINGS, 21-6 


‘Twas A CRIAT hetkes For + Oreicimes 


zi aco -ai 


fa fror WAS Un AT Tue Syracuse - NEBRASKA 


BILLIARD RODM AT THE 
CLUB LAST TUESDAY 
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Referee—V. A. Schwartz, Brown. 
. C. Macdonald, Brown. 
irberger, W. & J 
Michigan. 


Umpire— 
Field judge—L. O. 
Linesman—E. J. Ryan, 
Time of periods—15 minutes each. 


Freshmen Eleven Beats Cornell 


While the ’Varsity was losing to Cor- 
nell at Ithaca on Saturday afternoon, the 
Columbia Freshmen entertained the Cor- 
nell Yearling eleven on South Field. 
The final score was Columbia, 21; Cor- 
nell, 6. 

The Blue and White Freshman team 
outplayed the squad from Ithaca through- 
out the entire game, and was in serious 
danger only once, when Cornell crossed 
the line late in the third quarter for its 
lone score. The star of the game was 
Pease, the Columbia quarterback, who 
carried the ball himself for several gains, 
in addition to directing the team. 

This is the fourth victory of the season 
for “Doc” Cook's team, although it is the 
first game with an opponent from another 
college. On October 14 the Freshmen 
defeated Concordia Prep School at 
Bronxville, by a score of 57-0. Dean 
Academy was the next victim, on Octo- 
ber 20, when they accepted the short end 
of a 20-7 score. October 28, while the 
Columbia ’Varsity was losing to Wil- 
liams, the Freshman eleven went up to 


Tarrytown and defeated the Irving 
School team, 25-6. 
The two remaining games on the 


Freshmen schedule will be played away 
from home. Kent School, at Kent, Conn., 
1s the opponent on November 11, and the 
New York University Freshmen will 
provide the opposition on November 18. 
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Cross-Country Team Takes Second 
Place in Invitation Meet 


In the Syracuse annual intercollegiate 
invitation meet, on November 4, the 
cross-country squad captured second 
place, only 10 points behind the Cornell 
aggregation. Syracuse took third place; 
Penn State, fourth; Carnegie Tech, fifth, 
and Colgate, sixth. Walter Higgins, 
former captain of the Blue and White 
team, finished in second place, and Bob 
Moore took fifth place. Dykeman, of 
Carnegie Tech, came in first. 

This was the second meet for the Blue 
and White harriers. On October 28 they 
defeated Rutgers, 50 to 15, taking the 
first seven places. Skeats was the first 
man home, followed by Higgins, Moore, 
Schmid, Harris, Riker and Theobold. 


Alumni Notes 


Addresses of Columbia Alumni may be 
secured from the Alumni Office, 311 East 
Hall, Columbia University, New York 
(Telephone, Morningside 1400). Mail ad- 
dressed to Alumni, in care of the Alumni 
Office, will be properly forwarded. For 
such letters, a return address should ap- 
pear on the envelope in case of non-delivery. 


’85, "88 Ph.D—Edward L. Stabler, in 
reply to a genial inquiry from the 
News as to a “new wife or a new 
baby,” advises us that he has the same 
wife and no new baby. He can how- 
ever boast a recent addition to his 
family in the shape of a fourth grand- 
child. Stabler has given up his Brook- 
lyn home, which has belonged to his 
family since 1838, and has moved to 
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Dublin Road, Greenwich, Conn, 
where he will be pleased to see any 
of his classmates. 

’02P&S—James H. Lowrey, attend- 
ing physician at the Newark City 
Hospital and attending surgeon at St. 
James’ Hospital in Newark, has re- 
cently been in Boston, attending the 
clinics and meetings of the American 
College of Surgeons. En route, he 
visited Max Baff, ’02 P&S, at 26 Wil- 
liam Street, Worcester, Mass. Low- 
rey's office in Newark is at 79 Con- 
gress Street. 

°05S—At the recent convention of 
the Direct Mail Advertising Associa- 
tion in Cincinnati, W. A. Wolff was 
elected to the Association’s Board of 
Governors. Last June, at the an- 
nual session of the Associated Ad- 
vertising Clubs of the World, in Mil- 
waukee, he has chosen a director of 
the newly formed Industrial Adver- 
tisers’ Association. At about the same 
time, he moved his Lares, Penates and 
other encumbrances to Woodmere, 
Long Island. His business connection 
is still the Publicity Department of the 
Western Electric Company, 110 Wil- 
liam Street, New York. 

08, °101..—Ira Skutch has become a 
member of the law firm Feiner, Maass 
and Skutch, with offices at 66 Pine 
Street, New York City. 

’09— John Hanrahan has moved his 
oftice from 50 East 42nd Street, New 
York City, to 19 West 44th Street, 
where he continues in his work of is- 
suing publishers’ publicity. 

12—Dempster D. Sherman, after 
several years of residence in Boston, 
is back in New York and living at 113 
West 76th Street. He is district su- 
pervisor of the Polar Products, Inc., 
of 611 West 48th Street. 


"13, '21PhD—Parker T.. Moon, Pro- 
fessor of History, and Mrs. Moon 
have announced the birth of a daugh- 
ter on Sunday, October 22. 


"13—Allan B. Crow is now Sales 
Manager of the Strand Lumber and 
Woodwork Company, Detroit, Mich. 
He is president of the Detroit chap- 
ter of the Society of Industrial Engi- 
neers. 


"14, °16S— Ernest A. Barth is now 
with the Utilities Mutual Insurance 
Company of 53 Park Place, New York 
City, as Safety Engineer. Charles E. 
Morrison, ’01S, ’08Ph.D., former mem- 
ber of the faculty in the School of 
Engineering, is General Manager of 
the Company, and Ralph A. Blooms- 
berg, ’18S, is chemical engineer. Dur- 
ing the World War, Barth served 
with the U. S. N. R. F. At the time 
of his marriage in 1918 to Miss Jean- 
nette Thomson of Sangatuck, Mich., 
he was inspector of submarine chaser 
electrical equipment, stationed at Jer- 
sey City, where E. D. Thurston, '05, 
"07S, Assistant Professor of Mechan- 
ical Engineering at Columbia, was in 
charge of signal inspection. Barth 
now lives at 110 West 88th Street, 
New York City, with his wife and two- 
year old daughter. 

"14P&S—Ira I. Kaplan of 1155 Park 
Avenue, New York City, is leaving 
on November 14 for Europe, where he 
plans to carry on post-graduate work 
in medicine. He will begin his stud- 
ics in Germany, and will be located in 
Frankfort-am- Main. 
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15, °18L— Franklin Dunham has re- 
signed from the Victor Talking Ma- 
chine Co. to become Educational Di- 
rector of the American Piano Co., 
with offices at 429 Fifth Ave. He is 
married and lives at 825 E. 15th Street, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

"17, °19L—Benedict A. Leerburger 
announces that he has opened offices 
at 25 West 43rd Street, New York 
City, for the general practice of law. 

18—Carrington Raymond has 
started his fourth year as an in- 
structor in the Barnard School for 
Boys, at Fieldston, New York City. 
During the past summer he was in 
charge of the Tutoring Department 
of the School Camp, Camp Iroquois, 
Malletts Bay, Vermont. He is living 
. 404 West 115th Street, New York 

ity. 

18—Ishunder Hourwich is Profes- 
sor of Ind ‘strial Research in Antioch 
College, Yellow Springs, Ohio. He 
resigned last August as Aeronautical 
Mechanical Engineer, Engineering Di- 
vision, U. 5. A., after service from 
February, 1918. For several months 
he has been vice-chairman, Dayton 
Section, Society of Automotive Engi- 
neers. 


"18—C. C. Latour has recently writ- 
ten another article for the: Annalist, 
a>sue of October 30, under the impos- 
wg title “The Public ‘Finances of 
Czechoslovakia.” In addition to hold- 
ing down his job as Economist for the 
Overseas Securities Corporation at 14 
Wall Street, New York City, writing 
various articles, etc., Latour is lec- 
turing on Finances at the New York 
University School of Commerce, at the 
Walton School of Commerce, and at 
the New York Institute of Account- 
ancy and Commerce. 

"18P&S—The wedding of William J. 
Norris and Miss Gladys Lobinger took 
place on October 25 in Los Angeles, 
Cal. Norris, whose home is in Pres- 
cott, Ariz., has been living in Los 
Angeles for the past two years, and 
has established medical offices in 710 
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Merritt Building. He and Mrs. Nor- 
ris will be at home after December 
I at 433 South Harvard Boulevard, 
Los Angeles. 

"18J—Otis Peabody Swift, who is 
now in Europe as a staff correspond- 
ent of the Chicago Tribune Foreign 
News Service, was the first and only 
correspondent to interview ex-King 
Constantine of Greece in the period 
between his abdication and his de- 
parture from Oropas for Italy. Swift 
saw the former King at the summer 
palace of Tatoy, outside Athens, and 
talked with him for an hour in the 
palace gardens, discussing the gen- 
eral European political situation. 
During the rebel capture of Athens, 
Swift was in the censor’s office of 
the General post office at the time 
the building was seized by the revo- 
lutionist troops, and later he was 
under fire during the only shooting 
that occurred in the occupation of 
the city. While at Columbia, Swift 


was managing editor of the Spectator, 


and inaugurated “The Stroller” col- 
umn. He left the University in 1917, 
serving as an enlisted man, and later 
as an Ensign, in the transport force. 

19—Roger G. Franklin has re- 
signed his position as chemist with 


the Quaker City Rubber Company 


and is now in the Philadelphia Sales 
Department of the DuPont Com- 
pany. His address is 224 East Mont- 
gomery Avenue, Ardmore, Pa. 

’19L—Wesley A. Sturges, formerly 
Instructor in Law at the University 
of South Dakota, is in New Haven, 
Conn., doing graduate work in Law 
at Yale. During the second semester, 
Sturges will teach municipal corpora- 
tion law. 

"19P.&S.—Ralph L. Harvey writes 
that in the capacity of Government 
District physician, he recently spent 
“a most wonderful year in Panama, 
filled to the brim with good times. 
On July 10 I married Miss Georgia 
Marie Thomas of Grand Rapids, 
Mich., whom I met in Panama, and 
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this event alone makes the future 
most rosy.” Harvey is now on the 
Eye, Ear, Nose and Throat staff of 
the Post Graduate Hospital at 303 
East 20th Street, New York City. 

’20—Herbert A. C. Rauchfuss is lo- 
cated at 3809 Locust Street, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

’20 — Eugene J. Strittmatter, of 
W oodcliffe-on-Hudson, N. J., is teach- 


ing in the Newman School, Lake- 
wood, N. J. 
’?21—John P. Foland, Jr, of 242 


West 1lth Street, New York City, is 
studying medicine at the University 
of Cincinnati. His address is 308 Ell- 
and Circle, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

’21—William H. Meyer, Jr., whose 
marriage to Miss Dorothy Anderson 
took place last June, is now living at 
10 Argyle Road, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

°21—A. Lucian Walker, Jr., playing 
for the Richmond County Country 
Club, recently won the Staten Island 
Golf Championship. Walker was cap- 
tain of the Varsity Golf Team for 
four years, Intercollegiate champion 
for 1919, and president of the Inter- 
collegiate Golf ‘Association, 1920-21. 
His address is 33 East 77th Street, 
New York City. 

’22Bu.—The wedding of Walter M. 
Higley and Miss Marion Carr Mason 
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took place on October 18 in the Em- 
manuel Episcopal Church of Nor- 
wich, N. Y. 

’22—P. Oakman Chough is making 
his headquarters in Furnald Hall. 
“With the object of an academic ca- 
reer in view,” he writes, “I am now 
specializing in Economics and Fi- 
nance. Should it be my lot to earn 
successfully the much coveted Ph.D. 
degree, 1 shall be in my native land 
(Korea) two years from now.” 

"221. A—S. A(cerell Clement of 238 
East 6lst Street, New York City, is 
associated with Edward B. Green and 
Sons, architects in Buffalo, N. Y. 

'22Bu—William H. Heistein, after 
selling advertising for a month or so 
in the summer, for a financial publi- 
cation, signed up with S. Stein & Co., 
importing and manufacturing woolen 
house at 212 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City, in the capacity of assistant to 
the Credit Manager. “I have struck 
something I like,” he writes, “and be- 
lieve it won't take me long to be in 
a position to donate another stadium 
to Columhia.” Heistein’s home address 
z 66 West 109th Street, New York 

ity. = 

’?22—Joseph C. Zavatt of Lawrence, 
Long Island, N. Y., is enrolled as a 
student in the Law School. He en- 
deavors to keep a fraternal eye upon 
his brother, Theodore, whose name 
will appear on the Alumni records of 
the Class of ‘23. 


Address Changes 


80 Mines—William Elliott, 48 Cen- 
tral Park So.. New York. 

81 Mines, ’°83L—Howard Van Sin- 
deren, 37 Wall St., New York. 

’82, °84L—James L. Banks, 103 E. 
Seventy-first Street, New York. 

’82Mines—W illiam Hill, 535 Stevens 
Ave., Portland, Me. 

’84—George W. Plum, Larchmont 
Yacht Club, Larchmont, N. Y. 

’86, ’88lL—Xathaniel L. McCready, 


’87 Mines—W. R. Appleby, Sch. of 
Mines, University of Minnesota, Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 

’87 Mines—Alexander Stevens, 2027 
Seventh Ave., New York. 

’87P&S — Charles F. Collins, 863 
Park Ave., New York. 

90 Mines, ’92A.M—Bertrand C. Hin- 
man, 50 Overlook Circle. Beechmont 
Park, New Rochelle, N. Y. 

"92 Mines—Frederic S. Hyde, 71 St. 
James Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

S8 L— Robert L. Eaton, 181 Sullivan 
St.. New York. 

’02P&S—David H. M. Gillespie, 202 
Riverside Drive, New York. 

’06— Harold W. Hastings, 1388 Lex- 
ington Ave., New York. 

’09—Oscar V. Werner, 
Vizagapatam, India. 

"11S—Wilham S. Livingston, Jr., 108 
W. 124th St., New York. 

11S—Donald V. Lowe, Old Smith 
Read, Tenafly, N. J. 

13S—Guy Atkinson, Box 290, Pleas- 
antville, N. Y. 

14S—Robert W. Bissell, 133 Dith- 
ridge St, Fast End, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

"16L—Howard R. Sanford, 25 Bea- 
ver St, New York. 

"17S—l.eo Trubek, 138 Central Ave., 
Hasbrouck Heights, N. J. 


Jeypore, 


November 10, 1922 


"17_L—George R. Conybeare, 180 
Claremont Ave., New York. 

"18, ’22[.—Walter D. Fletcher, 42 
W. 77th St., New York. 


"18—William Carl Kranowitz, 102 
Lincoln St., New Britain, Conn. 
"18, ’22L—George H. Merritt, R. 


1501, 27 William St., New York. 

"18—James H. Schmelzel, Jr., 5 E. 
65th St, New York. 

"18—Byron E. Van Raalte, Box 515, 
Woodmere, N. Y. 

’19— P. Edward Radcliffe, Jr., Prince- 
ton, Seminary, Princeton, N. J. 

’19L—Clarence L. Sager, 42 W. 
77th St., New York. 

’21— John H. Cowie, 429 W. 117th 
St., New York. 

’21L—Robert S. Dornon, 49 Wall 
St., New York. 

’21 Bu—-Lawrence W. Thompson, 316 
Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 

’22—Lewis A. Spence, 56 Wendell 
St., Cambridge, Mass. 

’22Bu—E verton G. Poindexter, 
Hartley Hall, Columbia, University, 
New York. 
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Paderewski at hie Steinway 


“FT HE supreme qualities of the Steinway piano 

have been for many years universally recog- 
nized. Musicians and the musical public have long 
regarded it as the standard of,perfection. It would 
seem from this that the summit had been reached, for 
with the attainment of perfection progress is 
stopped. And yet, in the case of the Steinway, this 
law of nature seems to have been defied. I feel 
obliged to declare, upon revisiting Steinway Hall 
after an absence of many years, and I do most em- 
phatically declare, that an astonishing progress has 
been achieved. To the former qualities, now mag- 
nified and intensified, an entirely new quality has 
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AN APPRECIATION by IGNACE J. PADEREWSKI 


been added, one which once was considered al- 
most incompatible with the character of tone—an 
easy, light, surprisingly agreeable action. Another 
thing—I have tested a very large number of 
Steinway Concert Grands, and I have not been 
able to choose any one of them as the best, because 
all are best... . There is something in the his- 
tory of the Steinway family to bring joy to the 
heart of every one who is devoted to his profession. 
The Steinway piano is an unmistakable product of 
love of profession, and to it | pay my tribute of 
high esteem and admiration.” 


Steinway & Sons and their dealers have made it conveniently possible for music lovers to own a Steinway. 


Prices : $875 and up. 
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GENERAL CULTURE AMONG ENGI- 
NEERS.—One of the New York publishing houses 
began last year the publication of a “Vocational Series” 
of books, the purpose of which is to outline the ad- 
vantages and shortcomings of various professions, at 
the same time stating the qualifications which anyone 
who expects to enter the particular profession under 
consideration ought to possess in order to register a 
success therein. The author of “The Engineer” is Mr. 
John Hays Hammond, and his whole book is written in 
the spirit of one who looks forward to a standard of 
engineering education such as we have in mind at 


Columbia. The News believes a few quotations are’ 


particularly apt. 

In outlining generally the advantages and disadvan- 
tages of the profession of Engineering, Mr. Hammond 
Savs: ; 

Another unfortunate condition—which is, however, improv- 
ing—is a lack of general culture among engineers. Of course 
there was a time when the distinction between the engineer 


and the miner or mechanic was less marked; when it was be- 


lieved that an engineer’s education required merely practical 


experience of his specialty. Now it is conceded that the 
engineer must have a technical-school education. Further- 
more, except in rare instances, some of which I shall describe 
later, the men who have risen highest in the profession are 
those whose educational foundation—that is, in the part 
of their education which has preceded the work of the tech- 
nical school—has been broad. 

Of course, in the preparation for any career which requires 
long and highly specialized technical training, there is a 
tendency to get into the technical part of it too early, thereby 
slighting some of the fundamental subjects in arts and letters, 
economics, history, philosophy, government, and languages: in 
short, what are known as the humanities which are essential 
to general culture. A good many engineers, therefore, have 
a one-sided education. Many of them emerge from the 
technical schools with degrees as mining, mechanical, civil 
engineers who cannot properly speak or write their own 
language. Still more of them can speak no language besides 
their own. A larger percentage have no grounding in gov- 
ernment or history, little knowledge of literature, an insufficient 
foundation in economics. These men will find themselves 
limited, as I shall prove in later chapters, to a certain degree 
of success in their profession unless, as has happened in ex- 
ceptional instances, they are possessed of certain rare natural 
gifts which enable them to get these essentials in other ways 
than through their school or college courses. 


That war has been a direct inspiration to engineering 
training is something that the layman often loses sight 
of. Yet there is no doubt of this fact. Mr. Hammond 
reminds us of it, and then proceeds to argue against 
the tendency toward specialization. 


It is a good thing to remember that general information 
is extremely valuable to the engineer. Spare time spent in 
reading—books, magazine articles, newspapers, no matter what 
the subject—is seldom wasted. If he can get away from his 
own province in this reading, so much the better. He should 
never pass by an opportunity to add to his store of facts. 
Knowledge apparently useless may become valuable under 
different circumstances. When war broke out, men in all 
branches of the professton—civil, mechanical, mining—got into 
the service as military enginecrs. The men who had learned 
something of milttary work naturally had the advantage. Usc- 
ful outside reading for the engineer includes articles and books 
on other kinds of engineering than his own, on remote and 
little-develcped) i lands, on mportant (public questions of the 
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day, on economic conditions at home and abroad, on new 
inventions, on manufacturing, and countless other topics. 

With the background that a properly directed college educa- 
tion gives, plus the training of a technical school, a man 
should be equipped to stand well in his profession. If this 
is not possible (though I think every sacrifice should be made 
to make it so), then as much of this kind of work should 
be included in the technical-school course and got by means 
of outside reading. My reason for dwelling on this at such 
length and with so much emphasis is that I wish to conteract 
the tendency to which engineering by its nature lays itself 
open—the tendency to specialize to the exclusion of the bréad- 
ening influences of a catholic education. I believe, however, 
that every day marks a new step in this direction, and that 
the engineer of the future will demand the culture which de- 
pends on this sort of background from his co-workers, and 
that our technical schools will properly adjust their courses 
to meet such a demand.. . . 

A quotation from the Bulletin of Information of 
our own School of Engineering is used by the author 
to indicate that the first native quality of the electrical 
engineer is an open mind: 

A young man may have in high degree the qualities which 
in general are essential for an engineer and yet may not have 
the type of mind which is necessary for the successful prac- 
tice of electrical engineering on its technical side. There 
is required a quality of mind and imagination which is able 
to visualize into practical form the results of electrical theory. 
It therefore follows that the mind should be of a type to 
which the analytical theory is not repugnant. Due to the 
great and rapid advance in theory and practice, any one with 
a strong, conservative tendency is at a disadvantage in elec- 
trical engineering. 


In his description of the requisites for adequate 
training of the chemical engineer Mr. Hammond cites 
the Columbia program as typical of the ground that 
must be covered so as to insure a proper balance of 
class room and laboratory training and factory ex- 
perience. | 

According to Dr. Arthur M. Greene, Jr., Dean-elect 
of Engineering at Princeton University, the main trends 
in engineering education are: the elimination of highly 
special courses; the stressing of better preparation in 
fundamentals; the addition of courses in Economics 
and Business and in human relations; the introduction 
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of problems by some institutions; the requirement of 
work in the industries before graduation and the in- 
crease in the study of English. 

These references are very gratifying as indications 
that the University has adopted a sound policy in mak- 
ing the professional work in the engineering schools 
of graduate grade, based on a sound training in the 
humanities. 


NOW THAT THE STORM IS OVER.—The 
campus flurry over the editorial eruptions anent the 
N.Y.U. game has somewhat subsided, to the relief of 
everyone. Spectator, in a manly way that did much 
at the University to make up for the pre-game outburst, 
expressed decidedly its regret for the commotion 
caused. The resignation of the editor of Jester was 
called for by the Board of Student Representatives, 
and as a protest against this action practically the en- 
tire managing board of that paper resigned. 

The News has stated its opinions rather fully of the 
content of the Jester editorial. We condemned it most 
heartily, and we think its publication was a serious 
blunder, from the effects of which Columbia’s reputa- 
tion has suffered considerably. Everyone makes mis- 
takes, however, and we fail to see how the situation 
which the publication of this individual opinion caused 
can be bettered by the removal from office of the 
writer. Experience is a fairly proficient teacher, and 
both undergraduate editors have very likely learned 
a great deal from this escapade that ought to make 
them better men than they were before for the jobs 
to which they were chosen. If that kind of fire won't 
temper a young man, a college education will be of 
no use to him. 

Meanwhile Columbia men must do all they can to 
offset the unfavorable opinion of the University and 
of our sportsmanship which this incident has spread 
abroad. As usual the retractions received little atten- 
tion. The harm has been done and will have to be 
lived down. 


Columbia Men Elected to Legion 
Offices 


Standing committees for the year have 
been announced by the New York County 
American Legion, and the names of sev- 
eral Columbia Alumni appear on the list. 
Members of the Executive Committee 
include Pelham St.G. Bissell, ’09, 712L., 
Harold A. Content, ’08, ’lLIL., Com- 
mander of the John Purroy Mitchel 
Post, and Charles Hann, jr., ’15L., of the 
Naval Auxiliary Reserve Post. 

Serving on other committees are 
George M. Bramwell, ’1l, Credentials; 
James Duane Livingston, jr., '13S., Fi- 
nance; Robert Fiedler, ’18, Grievance; 
H. M. Bergamini, ’17P.&S., Chapter- 


Post Activities and Welfare; Herbert 
T. Wade, ’93, Post Applications for 
Charters, and Merrill E. Gates, jr. 
’02L., Post Constitution and By-Laws. 


Alumnus Presents Fund to Medical 
School 

William Perry Watson, ’78P.&S., has 

presented a gift of $5,000 to the College 

of Physicians and Surgeons, for the es- 


-tablishment of a permanent fund to be 


known as the Dr. Wilham Perry Wat- 
son Foundation in Pediatrics. The an- 
nual income of this fund will be given 
in cash to the member of the graduating 
“class of P.&S. showing the most valua- 
ble work in the study of diseases of in- 


fants and children during his or her reg- 
ular course at the College. Only such 
students as have been in attendance at 


' the Medical School for at least two years 


shall be eligible. Nomination for the 
award is to be made by the head of the 
Department of Pediatrics, the first 
award to be made at Commencement, 
1923. 

Watson is at present Consulting Medi- 
cal Director of the Prudential Insurance 
Company of America. He reccived the 
degree of A. B. from Rutgers in 1875. 
Three years later he graduated from 
the Columbia Medical School, at the 
same time receiving the degree of A. M. 
from Rutgers. 
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Labor Issues and the Election 
By Henry R. Seager, Professor of Political Economy 


Political wiseacres differ widely in 
their explanation of the recent Demo- 
cratic landslide. That it was to some 
extent a rebound from the heavy anti- 
Wilson vote of 1920 will not be ques- 
tioned. Also in some states the anti- 
Volstead Act vote; and in others the 
anti-high-tariff vote were undoubted 
factors. Allowing full weight to these 
influences, careful analysis of the results 
indicates that a fourth factor was per- 
haps even more influential. To a greater 
extent than in any previous election the 
wage earners of the country appear to 
have cast their votes for non-Republican 
candidates. The few exceptions to this 
statement—for example, the re-election 
of La Follette and Johnson—merely 
serve to prove the rule, since both these 
Senators had completely divorced them- 
selves from their party on strictly labor 
issues. 

In New York State 

In no state were labor issues more 
prominently put forward than in New 
York. While in the earlier stages of the 
campaign both Miller and Smith wasted 
much breath on the question which had 
saved the taxpayers more money through 
their programs of economy and efficiency, 
their speeches, and especially Smith’s, 
in the final week dealt more and more 
with the labor issues on which their 
views differed so radically. Miller's rec- 
ord in signing the Lusk bills, so ob- 
noxious to labor’s demand for free 
speech, his scaling down of the appropria- 
tions to the Department of Labor from 
$2,500,000 to $1,500,000 a year, his ac- 
ceptance of the amendment to the Com- 
pensation Act permitting direct settle- 
ments, and above all his insistence that 
it is not the function of government to 
make the life of the citizen more com- 
fortable and that protective labor laws 
are essentially paternalistic, were vigor- 
ously attacked by Smith in speeches 
which certainly won him many votes. 

Brought up on the East Side, next 
door to the worst abuses of the sweat- 
ing system, trained in life rather than 
in the law, and made familiar with actual 
labor conditions throughout the state 
through his membership in the Factory 
Investigating Commission of 1911-1914. 
Smith understood the needs and aspira- 

Professor Seager is recognized as one of the 
country’s foremost authorities on the labor 
uestion. He was at one time president of 
hé American Association for Labor Legisla- 
tion, and in 1916 was executive secretary of 
the Second Industrial! Conference at Washing- 
ton, D.C. During the World War, he rend- 
ered valuable services to the country in his 
capacity of Secretary of the Labor Control 
Board of the U. S. Shipping Board. His 
books, “Introduction to Economics,” and 


“Principles of Economics,” are considered au- 
thoritative works on the subject. 


tions of labor as the judicially trained 
Miller could not possibly do. It was 
no vain boast when Smith said in one 
of his last speeches: “To the building 
up of our labor code I gave during all 
my legislative career the very best that 
was in me. I personally sponsored and 
defended and urged and fought for a 
great number of beneficent statutes that 
are in the labor law today for the pro- 
tection of men, women and children. I 
helped to prohibit night work for women 
in the factories. I helped to stop the 
exploitation of children in the canneries 
of the state. I helped to prevent women 
from being employed in the foundries 
of the state. I helped to enact the one- 
day-of-rest-in-seven act. I helped to 
bring the Department of Labor up to a 
standard of efficiency that it never at- 
tained before. I helped to secure the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act and felt 
a great satisfaction when I heard these 
statutes referred to not only in this state 
but throughout the country as the most 
enlightened factory code in the United 
States. Not only did I do this but dur- 
ing the later years of my legislative serv- 
ice I led the fight to protect these laws.” 

To the wage earners of the state this 
record seemed in happy contrast to that 
of Governor Miller. Convinced by their 
thought and experience that still further 
legislation—an eight-hour law and a min- 
imum wage law for women, an exten- 
sion of the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act, constructive measures for promot- 
ing health and remedying unemployment— 
was urgently needed, wage earners 
could not enthuse over a candidate who 
frankly avowed that it was not the busi- 
ness of government to lighten the strain 
of life for the citizen and who opposed 
projects having this end in view as pater- 
nalistic. But it was not alone the con- 
trast between Smith’s and Miller’s views 
and records that swung so many labor 
votes to the Democratic column. There 
Was among wage earners a widespread 
conviction that the Republican adminis- 
tration at Washington was equally un- 
sympathetic toward the policies which 
they have most at heart with that of 
New York. The whole attitude assumed 
by the administration during the railroad 
shopmen’s strike, culminating as it did 
inm the Attorney General's application 
for the famous Daugherty injunction 
easily lent itself to this interpretation. 


The Daugherty Injunction 
No one who has not followed the 
long struggle of American labor leaders 
to curb the use of the injunction in labor 


which the Attorney General’s applica- 
tion for this injunction aroused. The 
issue whether railroad strikes should be 
declared unlawful had been fought out 
in Congress in 1920. The Cummings 
bill, having such a provision, had been 
definitely set aside in favor of the com- 
promise measure which became the 
Transportation Act of that year. This 
makes it the duty of employers and 
employees in the railroad industry “to 
exert every reasonable effort and adopt 
every available means to avoid any in- 
terruption of the operation of any car- 
rier” and the duty of the Railroad Labor 
Board “to make public” its finding when 
it determines after investigation that its 
decisions have been violated by either 
side, but there it ‘stops. 

After full discussion Congress had 
thus decided to rely on the pressure of 
informed public opinion to prevent or 
shorten railroad strikes, rather than on 
legal penalties. 

The injunction asked for by Mr. 
Daugherty and granted by Judge Wil- 
kerson supplied what Congress had been 
unwilling to supply. It prohibited the 
officers and members of the union from 
continuing their efforts to interrupt the 
shop work of the railroads. It forbade 
picketing in any form. It even prohibited 
the union officials from issuing any 
orders or instructions or from expend- 
ing any of the union funds in connec- 
tion with the strike. | 


“Government by Injunction” 

From the point of view of organized 
labor it thus represented “government 
by injunction” in its most objectionable 
form. It practically declared any fur- 
ther effective prosecution of the strike 
unlawful, although Congress, after long 
discussion, had been unwilling so to de- 
clare by statute. Moreover, it made 
violators of the “judge-made law” liable 
to the more summary procedure and pen- 
alties connected with prosecutions for 
contempt of court rather than to those 
attached to statutory offenses. And this 
was not all. In amending the Anti- 
Trust Act, in 1914, Congress had in- 
serted in the Clayton Act an express 
provision that injunctions prohibiting 
peaceful picketing and other actions which 
were included in the Daugherty injunc- 
tion, should not be granted by the federal 
courts in labor disputes. The Daugherty 
prohibition thus appeared to the labor 
leaders to enjoin not only actions 
which Congress had deliberately refused 
to (make, unlawful, but actions which 
Congress had-expressly said should not 
be enjoined. The action of the Attor- 
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ney General was naturally viewed as the 
action of the Administration. In the 
eyes of labor the Administration stood 
convicted not only of hostility to the 
cause of labor, but of gross unfairness 
in applying to a new and inexperienced 
federal judge for an injunction which 
many able constitutional lawyers have 
condemned as going far bevond what 
the present state of the law justified. 
For it is one of the objectionable fea- 
tures of this weapon that it can be 
brought into play and help to decide a 
contest, even though weeks or months 
or even years after a higher court may 
decide that its use in the form employed 
was without warrant of law. 

What will be the final fate of the 
Daugherty injunction no one yet knows. 
My purpose is not to praise it or con- 
demn it, but merely to point out how it 
was viewed by the thoughtful wage 
earners of the country. It was the fin- 
ishing touch that alienated wage earners 
from their support of the Republican 
administration and insured the election 
not only of Smith in New York, but of 
many other non-Republican candidates 
throughout the country. 

The election was also an illustration 
of the oft proved fact that the mass 
of American voters arrive at their con- 
clusions, not through careful ratiocina- 
tion and fine-spun distinctions, but 
through sensing the personality of can- 
didates and their reactions to the issues 
with which they are most deeply con- 
cerned. The careful demonstrations 
which Miller presented of the truly great 
service he had rendered the State through 
his insistence on efficiency, through his 
handling of the traction issue, and 
through his fearless adherence to prin- 
ciple, carried little weight when opposed 
by Smith's proved capacity to feel and 
think and act with the mass of his 
humbler fellow-citizens on the day to 
day issues of their lives. 

As the result shows, not only did 
Smith command a great following among 
the wage earners of the State, but a 
large proportion of the so-called inde- 
pendents, of social workers, of small bus- 
iness men dissatisfied with existing con- 
ditions, and even of citizens with larger 
interests, attached their allegiance to 
him as on the whole the most promising 
standard bearer during the period that 
lies immediately before us. 


Alumni Prominent in New York 
Elections 
Election returns in New York City 
revealed the fact that Columbia will be 
represented by Alumni in many branches 
of City and State government. 
To the New York Supreme Court, 
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First District, were elected Irving Leh- 
man, '96, 98L, and William Harman 
Black, '91L (Democrat). Lehman has 
been Justice of the Supreme Court since 
1909, and was endorsed for re-election 
this year by both the Republican and 
Democratic parties. Black has jprevi- 
ously served as special assistant to the 
Attorney General of the United States, 
and as Assistant District Attorney of 
New York County. Cornelius F. Col- 
lins, 91L (Democrat), will head the 
Court of General Sessions, after ten 
years’ service as Justice of the Court of 
Special Sessions in both Adult and Chil- 
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dren's Court Divisions. 

Daniel Noble, ’81, ’83L) (Democrat). 
at one time District Attorney of Queen's 
County. and since 1899 Surrogate in the 
same County, was re-elected Surrogate. 
To the Assembly of New York County, 
Eleventh District, Samuel I. Rosenman. 
15, "18L (Democrat) was re-elected for 
his second term. 

Among the candidates elected to Con- 
gress, are Loring M. Black, jr., ’10L 
(Democrat); Emanuel Celler, ’10, ’12L 
(Democrat), and John F. Carew, '94. 
'’96L (Democrat). Carew has been a 
member of Congress since 1913. 


Spectator and Jester Regret Editorials on N. Y. U.; Editor 
of College Comic Asked to Resign 


As the finale in the Spectator-N .Y. 
U. episode of recent fame, the Columbia 
student daily published the following 
editorial, on Wednesday, November 8: 


Columbia and N. Y. U. 


The letters from the chairman of 
Student Board and the Editor of Jester 
should do much toward clearing up the 
unfortunate results of the Campus edi- 
torial comment on New York University 
and the Columbia-N. Y. U. game. The 
expressions of Spectator and Jester have 
been taken as representative of the 
Columbia student body which has as a 
result been nominated for the “Bum 
Sports League” by the New York sports 
writers and by N. Y. U. student senti- 
ment. As a matter of fact the editorials 
were not representative of the Campus 
but were only representative of two 
Campus editors whose bad judgment 
was responsible for the unfair and un- 
sportmanlike attitude taken by their 
publications. 

It was apparent from these editorials 
as well as from other features ot the 
situation that there is a great volume of 
bad feeling between Columbia and New 
York University. Future football con- 
tests between the two would be likely 
to have unpleasant results. We believe 
that both institutions would benefit if 
their athletic relations were suspended. 

Spectator and Jester are not, and 
never have been representative of stu- 
dent opinion at Columbia; as the New 
York Times and Life are not repre- 
sentative of the opinion of New York 
City. Both the College daily and the 
College comic on occasion have molded 
Campus opinion. 

Spectator was given to understand 
soon after the editorials on the N. Y. U. 
game appeared that they were not repre- 
sentative of Campus sentiment. Many 
letters from the undergraduates con- 
demning the editorials were received the 
morning before the N. Y. U. game and 
the editor of the ALUMNI News wrote 
an article to the same effect just after the 
game, before the matter had been taken 
up hy the New York newspapers. 

We sincerely hope that the publica- 
tions which gave such wide publicity to 
the charge of unsportsmanship made 
against the Columbia student body will 
give space to the letter to Spectator 


from the chairman of Student Board. 
It is brief—and states the facts. 

The letters to which the editorial re- 
fers were printed on the same page of 
the issue: 

To the Editor of Spectator: 

The Student Board of Representatives 
is the only organization in Columbia 
College qualified to represent the opinions 
of the student body. 

The Student Board of Representatives 
wants to make clear to the friends ot 
Columbia College and to its competitors 
that the statements regarding New York 
University that appeared recently in the 
Columbia Jester and Columbia Specta- 
tor must not be construed as statements 
of the student body of Columbia Col- 
lege. Very truly yours, 

| FRANKLYN V. Bronit, 
Chairman of Student Board. 
To the Editor of Spectator: 

May I sincerely apologize to the 
Columbia student body for the article 
in Jester regarding the relations between 
Columbia and N. Y. U., which has been 
taken as a reflection of student senti- 
ment. It was not a reflection of student 
sentiment, but has been quoted as such 
to the detriment of Columbia. 

I am deeply sorry if I have placed the 
student body through the columns ot 
Jester m any light distasteful to them. 
Allow me the courtesy of your columns 
to urge that the Campus be held in no 
way responsible for my article, and to 
say that I alone accept full blame. 

Very truly yours, 
Corey Forp, 
Editor of Jester. 

Two days later Ford, who had been 
suspended from his editorial duties upon 
order of the Student Board, resigned. 
At the same time, six or eight other 
members of the board presented their 
resignations. Otto v. St. Whitelock was 
elected Ford’s successor, and efforts are 
now bemg made to reorganize the board. 
Ford has urged those members who re- 
signed with him to reconsider their 
resignations, in order that the publica- 
tion of Jester may not be handicapped. 
nor its standards of the past two years 
lowered mangs way. 
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Many Columbia Authors Write on 
Civic Conditions in United 
States 

The Institute of International EKduca- 
tion, acting upon the suggestion that few 
things could be of greater service to the 
foreign student intending to study in an 
American institution than a good an- 
notated bibliography from which to se- 
lect instructive books, has published, in 
its Bulletin No. 3, Third Series, “A Bib- 
hography on the United States for For- 
eign Students.” The books Histed are 
calculated to give the foreigner an ac- 
curate view of the history, government 


literature, education, resources and so- 
cial conditions of our country. Among 
Alumni who have collaborated in the 


production of the booklet are I. L. Kan- 
del, ’10Ph.D.; Samuel McCune Lindsay, 
‘OOL., Professor of Social Legislation; 
A. W. MacMahon, "12, °13A.M., Instruc- 
tor in Government, and David S. Muz- 
zey, ‘07Ph.D., Professor of History. 
Among the volumes mentioned, are 
many written by Columbia Alumni. Un- 
der the first heading, “The History of 


the United States,” appear ‘“Contempor-. 
ary American History” by Charles A. 


Beard, ‘04Ph.D.; “Reconstruction, Polit- 
ical and Economic,” by the late Profes- 
sor William A. Dunning, ’81, ’85Ph.D., 
‘04Hon.; “Harper’s Atlas of American 
History,” edited by Dixon Ryan Fox, 
"11, '17Ph.D.; “An American History,” 
by David S. Muzzey, ‘'07Ph.D.; .“The 
Boss and the Machine,” by the late Sam- 
uel P. Orth, ’03Ph.D.:; and “The French 
War and the Revolution” by William M. 
Sloane, ‘68, ’87Hon. . 

The second division of the bibliogra- 
phy, “American Government and Poli- 
tics” includes books by Charles A. Beard, 
‘(04Ph.D.; John A. Fairlie, "98Ph.D.; 
W. D. Foulke, ’68, ‘71L.; E. Freund, 
’85L., "97Ph.D.; J. W. Garner, '02Ph.D.; 
F. J. Goodnow, ‘82L., ‘04Hon.; C. G. 
Haines, ‘04A.M., ‘09Ph.D.; H. L. Mc- 
Bain, ‘05A.M., ‘07Ph.D.; the late Sam- 
uel P. Orth, ‘03Ph.D.; William M. 
Sloane, ‘68, '87Hon. 

“Foundations of National Prosperity,” 
by R. T. Ely. °76, ’79A.M., appears un- 
der the heading, “Social Conditions in 
the United States.” Contributions have 
been made to the division “The Litera- 
ture of the United States” by President 
Butler, ‘82, ‘84Ph.D.; John Erskine, ‘00, 
’C3Ph.D.; William T. Foster, ’11Ph.D.. 
Frederick P. Keppel. 98; Brander Mat- 
thews, ’71, ‘73L.., ‘04Hon.; E. L. Thorn- 
dike, '98Ph.D., and Carl Van Doren, ’11 
Ph.D. 

The sub-title “Education in the United 
States” includes a longer list of Alumni 
authors. Among them are Carter Alex- 
ander, ‘"10Ph.D.; Franklin T. Baker, ‘00 


A.M.; F. C. Bonser, ’10Ph.D.; T. H. 
Briggs, '14Ph.D.; J. C. Brown, '12A.M.; 
L. D. Coffman, ’11Ph.D.; E. P. Cub- 
berley, ’05Ph.D.; Edwin G. Dexter, 
'9Ph.D.; E. C. Elliott, '05Ph.D.; Alex- 
ander Inglis, ’09A.M., '11Ph.D.; F. J. 
Kelly, '14Ph.D.; W. H. Kilpatrick, 712 
Ph.D., David Snedden, ’°01A.M., ‘07 


Ph.D.; G. D. Strayer, 'O05Ph.D.; J. F. 
Williams, °15P.&S., and John F. Wood- 
hull, ’99Ph.D. 

Stephen P. Duggan, ’02Ph.D., is Di- 
rector of the Institute, and President 
Butler, Dr. Walter B. James, ‘83P.&S., 
'04Hon., and Dwight W. Morrow, ‘99L, 
are members of the Administrative Board. 


The Institute of Cancer Research 
By William H. Woglom, ’01P.&S., 


Associate Professor of Cancer Research 


Many an Alumnus must have won- 
dered what is going on in the homely 
little building on East Field. This is the 
[Institute of Cancer Research, endowed 
by the late George Crocker, and it is 
the duty of its staff, in the words of the 
darkey preacher, “to onscrew the in- 
scrutable.” In other words, we are try- 
ing to discover the cause of cancer, and 
a cure for this disease. 

Obviously enough, the more pressing of 
the two problems is the cure, for if this 
were known the question of cause would 
become an academic one; so most of our 
efforts are directed toward finding an 
efficient treatment for the disease. There 
are two ways of approaching this prob- 
lem. One is, to try out on animals any 
procedure which seems to offer a reason- 
able chance of success, and scarcely a 
day passes, indeed, when some hypothesis 
is not put to the acid test of experiment. 
The most promising treatment at pres- 
ent, outside of surgery, is the X-ray, or 
its brother, radium; and a large part of 
the work at the Institute is therefore 
dedicated to determining in what way 
these powerful agents can be best con- 
trolled and directed so as to destroy the 
cancer and not injure too much the 
healthy tissue about it. 

Tt has recently been suggested that war 
could be stopped 1f the troops of all 
nations were dressed in exactly the same 
uniform; then, unable to distinguish be- 
tween friend and foe, the soldier would 
be afraid to kill for fear of destroying 
a friend. This illustrates to a niccty the 
crux of the whole cancer problem; the 
cancer cell and the normal cell are so 
much alike that anything which will kill 
one will, in all probability, seriously dam- 
age the other. And the great disadvan- 
tage of both radium and the X-ray is that 
neither can distinguish between friend 
and foe; between the normal cell and 
the cancer cell. 

The preceding sentences have already 
foreshadowed the second method of ap- 
proaching the problem of cure. This is 
to discover some difference between the 
cancer cell and the normal cell, in the 
hope that such a difference, if found, 


will suggest a method of treatment. 
There is one dissimilarity, to be sure; 
the cancer cell is able to grow more 
rapidly and more vigorously than any 
other cell in the body so that finally, for 
lack of further room, it encroaches on 
some important organ and so causes 
death, though what chemical or physical 
properties underlie this genius for 
growth the most exact methods at our 
command have so far failed to demon- 
Strate. Nevertheless, we do not feel 
that the quest is hopeless, but rather, as 
Professor Woodworth has said in an- 
other connection, that continued failure 
may shed light on the conditions of suc- 
cess. 

Even better than a cure ior cancer 
would be some means of infallibly pre- 
venting it. In this direction considerable 
progress has been made. It has deen 
suspected for many years that there is 
often a close connection between cancer 
and long continued irritation; such irri- 
taticn, for example, as would be caused 
by a rough decayed tooth, or by poorly 
fitting bridgework. It is possible to sub- 
ject this theory to experiment, and when- 
ever it 1s tested additional evidence in its 
favor is brought to light. Thus, a worm 
which passes part of its life cycle in the 
liver of the rat causes enough irritation 
by its presence to produce cancer in many 
of the infested rats. The interesting 
point is, that cancers are not produced 
in all rats, and Miss Curtis of the 
Crocker Laboratory has found that there 
is a certain inherited disposition by vir- 
tue of which some rats do not develop 
cancer even in the presence of an amount 
of irritation sufficient to cause the dis- 
ease in a less fortunate animal, 

The practical lesson to he drawn from 
such experiments is plainly this: That 
many cases of cancer can be avoided if 
chronic irritation can be prevented or 
curcd, and that anyone with a distinctly 
cancerous family history should be espe- 
cially careful to avoid all sorts of long 
continued irritation. 

To us who daily see incurable cases 
of cancer, progress seems dishearteningly 
slow. _Yet (ity must>be remembered that 
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cancer research is the youngest branch 
of me@icine, and that an infinitely greater 
amount of exact knowledge has been ac- 
cumulated in the quarter of a century 
since Jensen’s experiments laid the foun- 
dation for our investigations of today, 
than were gathered in all the preceding 
centuries. Then, the investigation of 
cancer was entirely observational; now, 
it is experimental. 


Eleven-Story Residence Hall to Be 
Erected 

Another advancement in the plans for 
the University’s building program was 
made public on Saturday last,—the 
Trustees having given authority to call 
for bids for the construction and equip- 
ment of a Residence Hall for women 
students, to be located on the easterly 
edge of the campus, on East Field, di- 
rectly west of the President’s House and 
the Faculty House, now approaching 
completion. If the bids are satisfactory, 
work will be begun at once, in the hope 
of having the building ready for occu- 
pancy within twelve months. 

The plans call for a building of eleven 
stories and basement in the central por- 
tion, and nine stories and hasement in 
each of the two wings. The building 
will be 201 feet long and 52 feet wide, 
running from 116th Street to 117th 
Street, facing on Amsterdam Avenue. 
It will provide dormitory accommoda- 
tions for 365 women students, together 
with a sufficient number of rooms for 
social and administrative purposes and 
for an infirmary. Provision is made for 
a capacious dining hall, and those who 
have rooms in this dormitory will also 
take their meals there. On the first and 
second floors of the north wing, provision 
will be made for the Women’s Faculty 
Club, which will thereby be brought in 
immediate proximity to the Men’s Fac- 
ulty Club on the corner of 117th Street 
and Morningside Drive. 

The completion of this Residence Hall 
will set free Morris and Tompkins Halls 
on Claremont Avenue for men students in 
the graduate and professional schools, 
large numbers of whom are awaiting pro- 
vision by the University for their housing. 

Some time ago the Trustees approved 
plans for the erection of the School of 
Business building, which will occupy the 
site on the Quadrangle at the corner of 
116th Street and Broadway. This build- 
ing will be made ready for occupancy in 
the summer of 1924. Work upon this 
site cannot, however, be begun for some 
time, since the building on the premises 
now occupied by the Faculty Club will 
be in use for that purpose until the new 
Faculty House is ready for occupancy, 
about February 1. The School of Busi- 


ness building will contain an auditorium 
in the form of a theater that will seat 
1,400 people, and will greatly relieve the 
present pressure on the existing Univer- 
sity buildings for class and lecture rooms. 


Armistice Day Service of Columbia 


Legionnaires Attracts Big Throng 
The Fourth Annual Armistice Day 
Service of the Columbia University Post 


of the American Legion attracted more 


public attention than the committee in 
charge had dared to hope for. Over 
200 Legionnaires attended, in addition to 
a large number of their friends, who 
filled all the remaining seats in the 
Church of the Heavenly Rest. The 
service was conducted by the Reverend 
Henry V. B. Darlington, ’10, Rector of 
the Church and a member of the Post. 
Herbert Shipman, '90, Suffragan Bishop 
of New York and Chaplain of the Post, 
preached the memorial address. 

At the invitation of the Columbia 
Post, a few other Posts in the city also 


included the John 
Post, the Greenwich 
the Caduceus Post, the 
Murray Hill Post, and the Jane A. 
Delano Post. The Brooklyn Navy Yard 
Band furnished the music. 

The Posts assembled at the Columbia 
University Club and from there marched 
to the church. Almost half of those in 
line had found that their uniforms still 
fitted them with a certain degree of 
comfort. The members of the Columbia 
University Post who were present, in- 
cluded: Henry Hall Forbes, ’90P.&S.; 
Marston T. Bogert, ’90, ‘94Mines; W. 
Kenneth Watkins, 714; Harrison Gill; 
Mark R. Harrington, ’07, ’08A.M.; 
James Duane Livingston, Jr., 713S.; Her- 
bert T. Wade, 93; Condict W. Cutler, 
Jr., °10, ’12P.&S.; Harmon A. Vedder, 
’88, °91P.&S.; Alonzo B. Bradley, ’03S.; 
George M. Bramwell, ’11; Robert H. 
Fiedler, °18; Philip S. Herbert, °19; 
Lloyd Collis, ’92S., 94; William Henry 
Wallace, jr., ’03S.; William Campbell, 
'03 Ph.D., and Charles G. Proffitt, '17. 


took part. These 
Purroy Mitchel 
Village Post, 


Engineering and Scientific Papers 


During the past summer the Schools 
of Mines, Engineering and Chemistry 
issued Engineering and Scientific Pa- 
pers No. 8, No. 9 and No. 10, which 
were prepared by members of faculty 
and students. Copies of these papers 
can be obtained from the Secretary of 
Columbia University. A digest of them 
is given below. 


Engineering and Scientific Paper No. 8 


“Studies in the Carbonization of Coal” 
by Jerome J. Morgan and Roland P. 
Soule of the Department of Chemical 
Engineering. 45 pages, 14 diagrams. 
Price 20 cents. 

This paper consists of two parts. Part 
1. Characteristics of Low-Temperature 
Coal Tar, outlines a comprehensive 
scheme of examination for tars obtained 
in the low-temperature carbonization of 
coal and gives the composition of a com- 
mercial low-temperature tar. It also 
compares low temperature tar with coke- 
oven and gas-works tars, and reviews the 
results of other investigators who have 
examined low-temperature coal tars. 

Part 2. The Mechanism of Coal Car- 
bonization, reviews critically the cur- 
rent theories of secondary carbonization 
reactions and interprets the mechanism 
of coal carbonization in the light of the 
composition of the low-temperature tar 
which was examined in Part 1. In ad- 
dition it presents a theory of the consti- 
tution of coal. 


Engineering and Scientific Paper No. 9 


“The Flower and the Organic Chemist” 
by Marston T. Bogert of the Depart- 
ment of Chemistry, 14 pages. Price 
25 cents. 

In non-technical language, this paper 
reviews the romantic early histery. of 


the use of perfumes in various coun- 
tries, the way in which they are recov- 
ered from the flowers, and how the or- 
ganic chemist has discovered the secret 
of their composition and reproduced them 
in his laboratory. 


Wouldn't it be interesting to listen to 
the comments of the present day “flap- 
per” upon the law passed in 1770 by the 
English Parliament which provided that 
“any woman, of whatsoever rank, pro- 
fession, or condition, girl, woman, or 
widow, who, subsequent to the date of 
this Act, shall deceive, entice, or 
influence to marriage, any of Her Maj- 
esty's subjects by the aid of Perfumes, 
False Hair, High Heels shall 
be subject to the same penalty as that 
now in force against sorcery, and the 
marriage so contracted shall be declared 
void and of no affect.” 


It is not surprising that the real oil, 
or attar, of rose commands a high price, 
for it takes approximately eight tons, 
or two and a halt million roses, to make 
a single pound of it. Imagine a factory 
handling in a day over 20 tons each of 
roses and orange blossoms; yet this is 
not unusual at the height of the season 
in Grasse, France. 


No sense is more marvelously delicate 
than that of smell, nor is any more 
potent in awakening our memories and 
our emotions. “Smells are surer than 
sounds and sights, to make the heart 
strings crack.” The pleasant odor of 
the soil was ascribed by Berthelot, the 
distinguished French chemist, to traces 
of an unidentified camphoraceous com- 
pound of so powerful a fragrance that 
even a trillionth of a milligram gives a 
clearly perceptible odor. Ants appear 
to depend but little on sight, but have 
such an acute sense of smell that they 
can—distinguish »thereby species, caste, 
sex, individtial Jand>age; and their olfac- 
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tory sense is so closely associated with 
that of touch that the effect may be 
likened to that which would be experi- 
enced by a man, either blind or in ab- 
solute darkness, but possessed of ex- 
ceedingly delicate olfactory organs in his 
finger tips. As he moved about, touch- 
ing different objects, his environment 
would appear to him to be made up of 
odors of various shapes, and he would 
speak of spherical- perfumes, oblong 
stinks and the like, for his world would 
be a cosmos of chemical configurations, 
just as ours is one of visual (i.e. color) 
shapes. 

The popular superstition that a visit 
by carrion crows forebodes death is due 
to Pliny, who stated that these birds 
have so keen a sense of approaching 
corruption that they can scent death 
three days before actual dissolution. 

Even such a deadly war gas as phos- 
gene has been transformed by the or- 
ganic chemist into a beautiful perfume. 

Both natural and synthetic products 
are required by the modern toilet per- 
fume manufacturer. They constitute his 
raw materials, and are to him what the 
pigments are to the painter. The 
preparation of a really fine blend is the 
work of the expert, and in that occu- 
pation he is as truly creating a work of 
art as are his fellow artists of the brush 
and chisel. 


Engineering and Scientific Paper No. 10 


“Resistance and Capacity of Coils at 
Radio Frequencies,” by J. H. Morecroft, 
ot the Department of Electrical Engi- 
neering. 25 pages, 21 diagrams. 25 cents. 

All engineering progress is based upon 
accurate data furnished by the behavior 
of machines previously built and tested. 
Without fairly exact knowledge of past 
performances new and improved designs 
are impossible. 

In most fields of engineering such ex- 
perimental data is available but in the 
youngest branch of electrical engineer- 
ing—radio communication—practically all 
designs are carried out by guess, because 
the results of experimental work so far 
published are meagre and unreliable. 
The constants of the electrical circuit, 
inductance, capacity, and resistance, 
change rapidly with frequency in cer- 
tain cases; at one million cycles per 
second, approximately the frequency of 
current in the receiver used for radio 
broadcast signals, the resistance of a 


coil may be hundreds of times as much’ 


əs it is for continuous current. Of 
course, such an unusually high increase 
in the resistance of the circuit, will make 
the behaviour of the apparatus very dif- 
ferent from that expected. 

The work reported in this paper gives 
data for the behaviour of typical coils 
throughout the range of very high fre- 
quencies used for radio work; the effects 
of moisture and shellac, comparative 
merits of finely stranded cable and solid 
wire, effects of internal capacity of the 
coils, amount of resistance increase to 
be expected, etc., are all shown for a 
complete series of coils such as are used 
in ordinary sets. 


Previous Papers 
A list of previous papers in this 
series, as issued by the Schools of 
Mines, Engineering and Chemistry, is 
given below. Copies of these can also 


be secured at the office of the Secretary 
of the University. 


No. 1. “Tests on the Holding Power 
of Railroad Spikes,” by Albin H. Beyer 


and William J. Krefeld, 1919. Price 
40 cents. 
No. 2. “A Note on the Constitution 


of Certain Tin-Bearing Brasses,” by 
William Campbell, 1920. Price 25 cents. 
No. 3. “Judging the Quality of Port- 
land Cement,” by Roy J. Colony, 1921. 
Price 25 cents. 
No. 4. “The Bearing of a Synthetic 


Dye Industry Upon Our National Wel- 
fare,” by Marston T. Bogert, 1921. 
Price 25 cents. 

No. 5. “Vapor Pressure of Potas- 
sium Compounds and Application to the 
Recovery of Potash by Volatilization,” 
by Daniel D. Jackson and Jerome J. 
Morgan, 1921. Price 25 cents. 

No. 6. “Thermal Decomposition of 
Oil Shales,” by Ralph H. McKee and 
E. E. Lyder, 1921. Price 25 cents. 

No. 7. “Internal Combustion En- 
gines in Marine Service,’ by Charles E. 
Lucke, 1921. Price 30 cents. 


The Study of Agriculture at Columbia 
By Professors O. S. Morgan and Hugh Findlay, ’21A.M. 


The effective organization and oper- 
ation of classes of instruction in the De- 


partment of Agriculture at Columbia. 


have been the work of several years. Cer- 
tain usual agricultural subjects are not 
demanded by a large enough body of stu- 
dents to warrant an offering. Hence we 
have had to rely on the method of “cut 
and try” and “elimination of the unfit.” 


In general the horticultural courses 
have been most popular, with the striking 
exception of “poultry raising.” Occa- 
sionally the “field crops” or “soils” or 
“farm management” course have nosed 
out “tree fruits” or “vegetable garden- 
ing.” When, however, we offered “flor- 
iculture” and followed it up with a course 
on “beautifying the home grounds,” we 
knew that we had caught step with a 
real demand in its own environment. 


The problem of offering practical 
Floricultural and Landscape Gardening 
courses at Columbia is neither a simple 
one nor an impossible one. Foremost is 


Calendar 


Unless otherwise indicated, the 


events listed below will be held at 
the Columbia University Club, 4 West 
Telephone, Long- 


Forty-third street. 
acre 8200. 


Monpay, NOVEMBER 20. 
College Association Meeting. 
p. m. 


Turspay, NOVEMBER 2l. 
Alumni Fund Committee meeting. 
8:00 p. m. 
WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 22. 
Alumni of Graduate Schools Dinner. 
Cafe Lafayette, 9th street and 
University place, New York City. 
6:30 p. m. 
Turspay, NOVEMBER 28. 
1917 Engineers. Monthly luncheon. 
WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 6. 
Varsity “C” Club Dinner. 
Tuespay, DECEMBER 12. 
’87 Mines. Dinner. 
Fripay, DECEMBER 15. 
Law School Alumni Association. Fall 
meeting. 8:15 p. m. 


8 :00 


the material equipment in or near the 
University, and next, within an hour’s 
travel, are the Botanical Gardens, as well 
as the commercial and many typical ap- 
plied features of the work. 


There seems to be a steady and con- 
siderable demand for floriculture and 
landscaping. This demand has been made 
by folk living in the city, who are inter- 
ested in these subjects because they take 
a personal interest in the practical man- 
agement of their summer places. An- 
other group of both men and women 
come from large and small estates within 
commuting distance of New York City. 
We have still others who are interested 
in these subjects because they plan in the 
near future to move into the country, 
where they may satisfy their desires in 
developing their own grounds and in 


raising flowers both under glass and in 


the open. There are also a fourth and 
a fifth group—those who plan ultimately 
to follow these lines commercially and 
those who are already engaged in nursery 
and greenhouse work but who feel the 
need of refreshing their point of view. 


Floriculture 


In considering the demand for flori- 
culture, ane has only to look beyond New 
York City a few miles to reach some of 
the most extensive growers of flowers 
and ornamental plants in the world. The 
nurseries and green house establishments 
within an hour's ride of Columbia are 
always ready to welcome students who 
are seriously studying these subjects. The 
student comes in contact with the spe- 
cialized and often highly trained garden- 
ers, who instruct in a way to give the 
intimate knowledge of the subjects. 


Two of our most favored laboratories 
are Bobbink & Atkins at Rutherford, N. 
J, and F. R. Pierson’s Nursery near 
Scarborough-on-the-Hudson. At Pier- 
sons, where last year some two million 
rose buds were cut, the students from 
time to time observe the various stages 
of the culture of roses. Several acres 
are funders glass; | /Bhe students in the 
propagating houses observe the commer- 
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cial methods of propagating hundreds of 
bedding plants. 


At Bobbink & Atkins nursersies, the. 


student has an opportunity to make a 
detailed cycle study, from the first step 
until the plants are put on the market, 
of bulbs, palms, azalias, etc., as well as 
numerous ornamental plants-sold in pots 
during the year. 

Thus the student at Columbia has the 
opportunity to study the commercial side 
of floriculture in the production of cut 
flowers and pot plants. Besides, there are 
many large establishments and estates 
which have gladly opened their gates to 
our classes and where the student may 
spend hours observing concrete examples 
of successful landscaping. We should 
not leave the commercial phase of flori- 
culture without mentioning the oppor- 
tunities of inspecting the numerous flower 
shops and the great wholesale flower mar- 
kets and clearing houses. 

Another most valuable field of study is 
the greenhouses and flower gardens at 
the Bronx Botanical Gardens. After one 
trip, which consumes the most of a day, 
the student becomes acquainted with the 
various groups of plants and also meets 
some of the specialists in charge of the 
work. This highly trained group of men 
is ready to assist students when they 
make additional visits to the Garden any 
day in the year. 

We also have our own greenhouses 
and gardens at 116th Street and Ams- 
terdam Avenue, where the students in 
floriculture spend considerable time, dur- 
ing the winter session, in the production 
of pot plants from both seed, bulbs and 
cuttings. Each student has an oppor- 
tunity to observe and take responsible 
part in the ventilation, fumigation and 
general management of the greenhouse. 
A careful study of various soils and 
their combination with fertilizers is made 
with reference to the production of 
greenhouse plants. This greenhouse work 
gives the practical, controlled laboratory 
foundation for the lectures and class 
room requirements. 

The classes in floriculture are held in 
Schermerhorn Hall, where is also given 
opportunity for the student to study the 
ample current literature on floriculture. 


Landscape Gardening 


Akin to floriculture is the landscape 
gardening course, only a year old, but 
promising to be one of our most popular 
courses. There are always interested 
groups of artistic as well as practical 
folk taking this work. The students of 
this subject include artists, sculptors, 
musicians, architects and owners of 
estates, as well as a few students who 
plan to get an introduction at Columbia 


and then to go elsewhere for their tech- 
nical training in landscape architecture. 
Since we do not in any way countenance 
the idea that we are giving a professional 
training in landscape architecture, the 
last named group take the work only to 
find themselves in the field. We place 
emphasis chiefly on the gardening phase 
of the work. 

The class meets once each week in 
lecture. Aside from this, each student 
meets the instructor one continuous hour 
each week for personal conference and 
instruction. In this work a student fre- 
quently brings a sketch of his own 
grounds, or of definite situations, and 
the instructor gives suggestions as to 
landscaping and assists the student on 


‘seasonal selection and arrangement of 


plants. The student must also spend con- 
siderable time in Avery and Schermer- 
horn libraries in order to work up re- 
ports on selected phases of landscape 
gardening. 

One of the most valuable phases of this 
work is the field study in both nurseries 
and on private grounds. Here the student 
makes a special study in color, texture 
and the grouping of various plants, 
shrubs and trees. It is most encouraging 
to find that practical nurserymen willing- 
ly spend hours assisting students to iden- 
tify certain groups of plants. A number 
of our students have spent independently 
considerable time in the nurseries, study- 
ing the character of plants to be fitted 
into certain problems. This suggestion 
has lead to the plan of requiring each 
student to make an observation trip alone 
and to bring in a written report describ- 
ing the observed uses of certain groups 
of plants as well as their culture. 

There is a gratifying demand for this 
phase of practical landscape gardening 
from folk owning small places, who will 
hardly engage a landscape artist, but who, 
under experienced guidance, will work 
out an organized plan for their grounds. 
This course helps such safely and well 
to learn to help themselves. 

These two courses can be supplemented 
by a considerable number of courses in 
architecture, botany and agriculture. 
Offered as these are, in University Ex- 
tension, we are in the way of doing a 
desirable work to help in advancing the 
needy cause of “American Homes Beau- 
tiful.” 


Elections to Columbia University 
Club 


At a meeting of the Committee on 
Admissions of the Columbia University 
Club, held at the Club House on October 
20, the following Alumni were duly 
elected to membership in the Club. 


Daniel M. Armstead, ’02S.; Dr. James 
W. Babcock, °13P.&S.; John Louis 
Baker, °18, ‘19F.A.; A. Richard Bliss, 
jr., '07Phar.; Wilfred Blanchet, ’22Bu.; 
J. H. Carlson, ’21Bu.; Ralph Decker, 
"18; W. Arnold Ford, ’20; Royal B. 
Freas, °19; Alexander Hadden, ’22: 
Harvey B. Hartsock, ’17L.; Fletcher G. 
Illman, °18; Willard H. Johnstone, ’22; 
Richard M. Jones, ’05S.; William W. 
Landis, ’22L.; Dr. John H. Keating, 717 
P.&S.; Duncan W. Leys, '18; John Car- 
penter Litt, ’20; Philip E. Maduro, ’20; 
Luang Nathabanja, '20, ’22L.; Hubert 
Wiley O'Donnell, ‘09; Carl Osterheld, 
‘92P.&S.: Inman Padgett, ’22L.; Charles 
C. Pearce, '15L.: Floyd H. Rowland, ’16, 
"18L.; Walter A. Rukeyser, ’18S.; Ran- 
dolph W. Scott, ‘22; Morris G. Shep- 
herd, °138.; Conrad C. Simmons, '21; 
John Edward Smith, ’20; Roderick Ste- 
phens, 06; Edward Scott Swazey, ‘12: 
Harold H. Weekes, '03, and Otis W. 
Caldwell, Faculty. 


In Addition to Dr. Traprock’s 
“Northern Exposure” 

Efficient in their every action, skilled 
in the work of planning a monstrous 
and gala affair de luxe, the members otf 
the entertainment committee of the Col- 
lege Alumni Association have completed 
the great task of preparation for the 
Alumni Barbecue, scheduled for the 
evening of November 20 at the Columbia 
University Club. 

When asked by the metropolitan press 
for a statement in regard to the show, 
Chairman George Brokaw Compton, ‘09, 
13L, authorized the following statement : 

“It is too stupendous to be described ; 
it must be seen to be appreciated. I have 
never been so excited over anything 
since the circus came to my home town 
when I was a mere child.” 

Syd Kaye. ’21, author of “Law School 
Lyrics,’ and the man who syncopated 
the score of Woodworth'’s course in 
physiological psychology, has prepared 
some of the gags for the act to be pre- 
sented by Fox & Hourigan, the world’s 
champion middleweight vaudevillians. 
This is the last time these famous boys 
will appear without their usual fee of 
$365 a performance. It looks as if both 
of them would be sober that night, and 
they say a good time will be had by all. 
“Shakespeare, Shaw and Kaye have al- 
ways come through with good stuff for 
our acts,” said Hourigan gratefully, as 
he glanced through the manuscript in his 
dressing room at Furnald Theater yes- 
terdav. 

Yeah, eight-thirty, p. m., Monday, No- 
vember 20, at the Club! 
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} Edward M. Earle, ’17, to Speak at 
Graduate Schools Meeting 

“Allied Diplomacy and the Turbulent 
Turk,” will be the interesting subject 
of a talk to be given by Edward M. 
Earle, "17, member of the History De- 
partment, at the next meeting of the 
Alumni Association of the Graduate 
Schools, on Wednesday, November 22. 

Earle has made a special study of 
the Near East situation, and is thor- 
oughly conversant with all phases of the 
question. He will speak on the eco- 
nomic interests in Turkey of various 
European powers before the World War, 
and the secret treaties made by them 
during the war. The effect upon the 
country of the Treaty of Sevres will be 
dealt with, and the causes outlined for 
the rise of the Turkish Nationalist 
party. 

The meeting will start with a dinner, 
at 6:30 sharp, at Cafe Lafayette, Ninth 
street and University place, New York 
City, and Earle’s talk will be given at 
8:00 o'clock. 


First Luncheon of 1920 Engineers 

On Friday, November 3, the Class of 
1920 Engineers attempted its first noon 
luncheon of the season at Stewart’s Res- 
taurant, 30 Park Place, New York City. 
Six men found it convenient to attend, 
and made up a very interesting table. 

Lehman, after a year’s tour through 
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many parts of Europe, had an opportu- 
nity to check up his various observa- 
tions with Count Irimescu, also an expe- 
rienced globe-trotter. Soule and Burke, 
the “Havemeyer Twins,” got into an ar- 
gument about the composition of butter, 
but nobody paid any attention to them. 
Now that a start has been made, it is 
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hoped that, although engineers in gen- 
eral are a wandering lot, there will be a 
larger number of them in New York to 
attend the next luncheon, which will oc- 
cur in about a month. Those who 
greeted the waiter on November 3 were 
Barish, Burke, Irimescu, Lehman, Meyer 
and Soule. H. H. M. 


The Lion Claws 
By P. W. G. 


Columbia, 17 


From the moment the referee’s whistle 
sent the Middlebury line charging down 
South Field as they kicked off to Colum- 
bia, it was evident to us that here was 
a different team of Lions opposing them, 
a team that wasn’t going to wait for 
any last minute finish but meant to go 
right out and salt the old game away 
while there was still a warm sun shining. 

On the kickoff we carried the ball to 
the 45-yard line, and opened up a terrific 
barrage on the center of the Middlebury 
line. First Canapary, then Burtt would 
go plunging through the center, and the 
whirlwind attack netted two first downs 
without a single running play. Having 
firmly convinced the visitors that we 
meant to do nothing but crack their line, 
Burtt suddenly changed his mind and 
Roderick broke loose for twenty yards. 
On their 15-yard mark the Middlebury 
defense stiffened admirably, so after a 
little preliminary landscape gardening, 
Burtt built him a mound and from it 
Roderick kicked a neat placement goal. 

After the kickoff, a slight kicking 
flurry ensued when neither side could 


Middlebury, 6 


gain, and then holding the ball on the 
40-yard line the Columbia machine again 
went into action, beginning with another 
20-yard run by Roderick, then two for- 
ward passes, one of them a species of 
trick play. Koppisch sliced off another 
eight yards; Burtt pounded the center of 
the line, until three yards from a touch- 
down the visitors again braced and took 
the ball. Here the quarter ended. Mid- 
dlebury kicked, opening the second period, 
and again the Columbia machine took 
up its work. 

Plugging at the line, the ball went 
steadily down the field. The enemy 
tried hard. They tackled, they rushed, 
they stood Burtt on his head in one play ; 
but the spirit of aggressiveness which 
seemed to pervade the Blue and White 
was too much, and with a first down with 
goal to go, Koppisch knifed through 
right tackle on the third try for a touch- 
down. Roderick kicked the goal. 

Nothing important occurred the rest of 
the quarter, except an onside kick that 
Middlebury put over ‘on us and which 
rolled as if it had a motor in it, letting 
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up only around our five-yard line. There 
was another kicking duel, and Roderick 
was just beginning to break loose again 
when the half ended. 

Beginning the third period, both teams 
suddenly recalled the connotation of the 
word “football” and began to boot the 
pigskin back and forth. The only one 
who gained ground consistently by carry- 
ing the ball was the umpire. However, 
Middlebury attempted a forward passing 
game suddenly and after two tries, Cana- 
pary intercepted the third on about our 
33-yard line. Straight rushes gained a 
first down for us, and holding the ball 
close to the north sideline, Koppisch sud- 
denly dashed through right tackle where 
he was least expected, cut sharply to the 
left, circumventing the secondary de- 
fense and then, racing clear of the last 
tackler, went over the goal line for our 
last touchdown. 

The rest of the story belongs to Mid- 
dlebury. In the middle of the final quar- 
ter they were forced to kick from their 
goal, and it went short, so that it was 
ours on their 15-yard line. They inter- 
cepted a forward pass and began a long 
thrust in which with each play they 
seemed to grow stronger. They piled up 
two first downs right through the line, 
then completed a forward pass and were 
suddenly planted on our 35-yard chalk. 
Number 29 of the Middlebury team 
slashed through to first down, and then 
taking the ball, set off on a splendid run 
which ended on our three-yard line. On 
the next try they pushed it over. The 
try for goal was blocked. 

The game ended with a seesaw in mid- 
field, with our attempts to score again by 
passing going for naught. 


Freshman Eleven Loses to Kent School 


On Saturday, the Freshman Eleven 
met its first defeat of the season at 
the hands of Kent School. The contest 
was hard fought throughout, the final 
score being 21-12. Late in the game, 
the Columbia yearlings began an aerial 
offensive that proved successful, but the 
time was too short to make it count for 
more than one touchdown. In this work 
Pease and Mannheim were the princi- 
pal factors. 

The Kent eleven, in the coaching of 
which Father Frederic H. Sill, 94, Head 
Master of the School, has assisted the 
school’s regular coach, was particularly 
successful in solving the Columbia plays 
by which Pease, the Blue and White 
Freshman quarterback, is accustomed to 
gain considerable ground. Pease was 
consistently nailed when his quick shifts 
failed to puzzle the Kent eleven. As a 
consequence the Columbia attack greatly 
weakened. 

The victory on Saturday leaves the 
Kent slate still clean. Thus far this sea- 


son they have defeated the New Haven 
Boys’ Club, the Hartford High School, 
the New Britain High School, Hotch- 
kiss, Pauling, and the Trinity Freshmen. 


Berkshire School held them to a 6-6 tie. 


Cross-Country Team Defeats Cornell, 
Dartmouth and Penn. 


With a score of 33, the Columbia 
Cross-country team decisively defeated 
Cornell (57 points), Dartmouth (58 
points), and Pennsylvania (69 points), 
in the Annual Quadrangular Cross- 
country run, on the Van Cortlandt Park 
course, on November 11. This is the 
first time in over twenty-five years that 
the Columbia team has won the event. 
The race may be best described in the 
words of a recent bulletin of the Varsity 
“C” Club: 

“Last Saturday, on a course with 
which they were more familiar, the 
Varsity Cross-country Team looked fine. 
Cornell, Pennsylvania, and Dartmouth, 
who usually have a monopoly in track 
and feld athletics, trailed Columbia. 
Higgins ran Mcl.ane, the Penn star, 
into the ground, and won in time that 
was close to the record. Moore was a 
close third, Skeats and Schmidt finished 
sixth and seventh, and the fifth Columbia 
man, Theobold, was only sixteenth, less 
than two minutes behind Higgins. We 
should all be proud ef our 1922 Cross- 
country Team.” 

The team has one more race before 
the Intercollegiates on November 27. 
This will be held with N. Y. U. C. C. 
N. Y.. and Brooklyn Poly, at Van Cort- 
landt Park, at 11:45 a. m., this Satur- 
day, November 18. Although it is not 
expected that this meet will give the 
Varsity much trouble, the race promises 
to be an interesting one. 

Concerning the work of the Blue and 
White team this fall, the above men- 
tioned bulletin of the Varsity “C” Club 
has this to say: 

“The championships are to be held 
at Van Cortlandt Park, our home course, 
on Monday, November 27. Yale and 
Harvard do not appear very good this 
year. We have already defeated Cor- 
nell, Penn, Dartmouth, Syracuse, Car- 
negie Tech, Penn State, Colgate and 
Rutgers. M. I. T. and Princeton appear 
to have good teams, and will probably 
give us the keenest competition. Whether 
we win or not, it gives us considerable 
pleasure to speculate on  Columbia’s 
chances of winning an Intercollegiate 
Championship. Here’s hoping!” 


Mercersburg Academy won the Tenth 


Annual Interscholastic Cross-country 
run, held by Columbia over the Van 
Cortlandt Park course, before the 


"Varsity Foot Ball Schedule, 1922 


Columbia 
Columbia 
Columbia 
Columbia 
Columbia 
Columbia 
Columbia 
Columbia 
Columbia 


September 30 
October 
October 
October 


October 

November 4 
November 11 
November 18 
November 30 


48—Ursinus 
43—Amherst 
10—Wesleyan 
10—W ilhiams 


17— Middlebury 


7—at South Field 
6—at South Field 
6—at South Field 
2—at South Field 
13—at South Field 
56—at Ithaca 
16—At South Field 
—at Polo Grounds 
—at South Field 


6—N. Y. U. 
0— Cornell 


—Dartmouth 
—Colgate 


Quadrangular race last Saturday. The 
well known Gustavus Kirby Trophy 1s 
the annual award to the school winning 
this race. W. Cox, R. Swede, and R. 
Malone, the first three men to cross 
the tape, wore the Mercersburg colors. 


Notes of the Graduate Schools 


’07A.M—Wilham Theodore Darby, 
after twelve years’ service in the De- 
partment of English at the Univer- 
sity of Washington, Seattle, is now 
Professor of English at the Univer- 
sity of Redlands, Redlands, Cal. 

"09A.M—The wedding of Joseph J. 
Reilly and Miss Anna May Walsh 
(Smith College) of Middletown, Conn., 
took place on October 17. Reilly 
is Superintendent of Schools in Ware, 
Mass. 

17Ph.D—H. Elmer Mantz, lecturer 
in Extension Teaching, recently pre- 
sented before the Academy of Moral 
and Political Sciences in Paris, the re- 
sults of his researches in the symbol- 
ism of the mystics. His study was 
based on a book published in 1670 by 
Abbe Montfaucon de Villars, bearing 
the title of “Le Comte de Gabalis,” 
and traced the manitestations, among 
ancient and medieval races, of the 
strange doctrine that fire, air, water 
and earth are each peopled with a par- 
ticular race of spirits, namely, sala- 
manders, sylphs, natads and gnomes. 

"19P.D—George Sumney, jr., has 
given up his work at the State Col- 
lege of North Carolina in Raleigh, 
and ts now connected with the Eng- 


lish Department of the A. & M. Col- 
lege, College Station, Texas. 
"21A.M—Harold F. Dodge is an 


acoustic expert and telephone engi- 
neer with the Western Electric Com- 
pany, New York City. 

’22A.M—Sumner Walters is curate 
in Trinity Church, Lawrence, Kansas, 
and assistant student pastor for Kan- 
sas University. 


ee 


Alumni Notes 


Addresses of Columbia Alumni may be 
secured from the Alumni Office, 311 East 
Hall, Columbia University, New York 
jac Peene; Morningside 1400). Mail ad- 
ressed to Alumni, in care of the Alumni 
Office, will be properly forwarded. For 
such letters, a return address should ap- 
pear on the envelope in case of non-delivery. 


78 Mines—In a communication to 
Science, issue of October 27, Marcus 
Benjamin of the United States Na- 
tional Museum, Washington, D. C., 
writes of “The Beginning of Ameri- 
can Geology.” In it he speaks of early 
State geological surveys, the meetings 
held by geologists in the old School 
of Mines building on Fourth Avenue, 
and recalls attending the meetings of 
the National Academy of Sciences. 
held at Columbia during his under- 
graduate days. 

’88—John Dyneley Prince. United 
States Minister to Denmark, has writ- 
ten in Danish, for Gads Danske Maga- 
sin, an interesting article in which he 
presents the need of a world language 
as a bond of peace among nations. He 
outlines the dithculties in the univer- 
sal adoption_of. such artificial lan- 
guages as Ksperanto and Ido, both of 
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which are based on Latin or Roman 
roots and involve too many rules of 
grammar. The one solution seems to 
be the use of the most widespread 
language, English, but with phonetic 
spelling. However, as such a possibil- 
ity is at this moment very remote, 
and probably would present almost in- 
surmountable obstacles, Prince re- 
commends that in all countries great- 
est weight be placed on the practical 
study of English, French and Ger- 
man, as all three ought to be obliga- 
tory to students who plan to follow 
any career which will bring them in 
contact with international affairs. 
Prince’s article has been translated 
into English, and appeared in full in 
the New York Times of Sunday, No- 
vember 5. 

’89 P.&S.—An article entitled “Some 
Modern Views of Cancer,” written by 
Charles Minor Blackford, appeared in 
the September issue of the Virginia 
Medical Monthly. Blackford, who lives 
in Staunton, Va., read the paper sev- 
eral months ago before the Augusta 
County Medical Association, Georgia. 

’93L—Charles Thaddeus Terry, for- 

merly Dwight Professor of Law, is to 
give the chief address at the Annual 
Meeting of the Kansas State Bar As- 
sociation, to be held in Salina on No- 
vember 27. Terry’s subject will be 
“Law and Order in Industrial Dis- 
putes.” 
’99P.&S—According to Haven Em- 
erson, Lecturer in Nursing and Health 
at P.&S., the normal span of life, 
formerly measured in terms of “‘three- 
score years and ten,” will be extended, 
through scientific methods, to four- 
score or more, with life only well be- 
gun at the age of fifty. Emerson de- 
clares that the child born this year 
has every chance of living twenty 
years longer than the young man or 
young woman born in 1900, and that 
“anybody can live more than his al- 
lotted time if he has the will to stay 
healthy.” 

’09—John Hanrahan, who is operat- 
ing a publishers’ publicity service un- 
der the style “John Hanrahan and 
Staff,” at 19 West Forty-fourth Street, 
New York City, has just issued an 
analysis of the golf and country club 
market for The American Golfer. It 
tells the kind of animals that golfers 
are, and Hanrahan will send a copy 
to any interested Alumnus. 

09, °12F.A—Herbert M. Lippman 
has moved to 885 West End Avenue, 
New York City. 

’09——-Fred S. Mead asks that mail 
for him be directed to 328 Penning- 
ton Avenue, Passaic, N. J. 

09S, ’11Ph.D—D. B. Steinman has 
just had published his latest book, 
“A Practical Treatise on Suspension 
Bridges: Their Design, Construction 
and Erection.” Steinman is a consult- 
ing engineer at 25 Church Street, New 
York City. 

709S—George E. Strehan, who was 
married on June 25 to Miss Margaret 
Frances Gilloon of New York City, 
has just finished building for himself 
an attractive new home. He and Mrs. 
Strehan are living in it at 100 Palmer 
Place, Leonia, N. J. 

’09—HBurnet C. Tuthill, although in 
the midst of his duties as Director- 
General of the Cincinnati Conserva- 
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tory of Music, finds time to take an 
active interest in the organization of 
Columbia graduates in Cincinnati. It 
was at Tuthill’s invitation that several 
Alumni met at luncheon a few weeks 
ago, and discussed informally the pro- 
gram for the coming year. Another 
09 man who has been instrumental 
in the development of a local club 
is C. Eustace Dwyer of Detroit, who 
has been elected temporary president 
of the Detroit Alumni. 

10,’"17A. M.—James P. Chapin, of 


Complete Service 
in the design and construction of 


STEAM POWER STATIONS 


HYDRO-ELECTRIC 
DEVELOPMENTS 


TRANSMISSION SYSTEMS 
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ELECTRIFICATION 


95 


259 Hamilton Avenue, New Brighton, 
N. Y., writes that his daughter, Mary 
Louise, is almost five months old. 
Chapin, in addition to his work at the 
American Museum of Natural His- 
tory, is working for his Ph.D. degree 
in Zoology and hopes to receive it 
this fall. 
"11—Wiley A. Bell, practicing at- 
torney at 416 North Texas Building, 
Dallas, Texas, has been elected Judge 
of the County Court in Dallas, a Court 
of both Civil and Criminal jurisdiction. 
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This is his first political essay since 
locating in Texas in 1913. 

11,717Ph.D — Armin K. Lobeck, 
who has started his fourth vear of 
service as Assistant Professor of 
Physiography at the University of 
Wisconsin, has firmly established the 
habit of returning to Columbia every 
summer to teach im the Department of 
Geography. Ile is married and has 
a daughter three years old, and a son 
three wecks old. 

11,7°131—Arnold M. Schmidt and his 
bride have returned from a honey- 
moon in the South, and are living at 
1713 Beverly Road. Brooklyn, N. Y. 

17, °18A.M—Wilham S. Knicker- 
bocker, Assistant Professor of Eng- 
lish in the College of Forestry, Syra- 
cuse University, is delivering a series 
of weekly lectures upon “The Bible 
as Literature.” 

’17—Under the heading “The Mili- 
tary Department of Rutgers College,” 
Clarence E. Lovejoy. Captain, U. S. 
A., has written for the Rutgers Alumni 
Monthly an interesting account of the 
history and present status of the De- 
partment, pointing out the steps in 
the development trom the first mili- 
tary training at the College in 1865 
to the now firmly established R. O. 
T. C. system of the present day. Love- 
joy is Associate Professor of Military 
Science and Tactics at Rutgers. 

"22—Hlalbert W. Keck of Flushing, 
Long Island, and Wilfred L. Blanchet, 
'22 Bu., of 216 Walton Road, South 
Orange, N. J.. are both traveling as 
representatives for the Educational 
Thritt Service. 

°22—Il.onis Sattler of 515 East Sev- 
enty-eighth Street, New York City, 
has started his research for a Ph.D. 
degree in chemistry at the University 
of Chicago. lis address for the pres- 
ent is the Kent Chemical Laboratory, 
University cf Chicago. 

'22——\WNilliam Jerome Settle. now 
enrolled among the embryonic Judges 
and other potentates of the Law 
School, has moved from Brooklyn to 
Kew Gardens, Long Island. 
office address ts 83825 Lefferts 
nue, Richmond Hill, N. Y. 


Alumni Who Can Not Be Located 


The addresses given below are the 
latest ones that we have and in each 
case mail has been recently returned. 
Can you help us to locate these Alum- 
ni? 

99—Sidney W. Denzer, 14 West 
Fortieth Street. New York. 

’99—ldgar Sargeant, 95 Madison 
Avenue, New York. 

’04— Frank L. O'Connell, 
I8lst Street, New York. 

’C5—Frank A. Bach, 
Ne Y. 

’05—Stillman 


Ave- 


720 West 
Hartsdale, 


D. Townsend, 420 

West Twentieth Street. New York. 
’07—\ illiam A. Flanigan, 133 West 

lighty-sixth Street, New York. 
’08—Frederick G. Gude, Bogota, 


J. 
10—Ralph L. Roeder, Theater 
Guild, Garrick Theater, 63 West Thir- 
ty-fitth Street, New York. 

’10—Herbert F. Shoenfeld, 71 Wall 
Street, New York. 

10, 7121. &S—Paul S. Barrett, 100 
Puritan Avenue, Forest Hills, L. L, 
N. Y. 


N. 


His post- 
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’13—Fdwin H. Reeder, 118 Saratoga 
Avenue, Yonkers, N. Y. 


’l14— Samuel M. Pike, 256 West Fif- 
tv-seventh Street, New York. 

15—Rohbert C. I-ffinger, 35 Clare- 
mont Avenue, New York. 

15S—Jacob Mechanic, 662 Powell 
Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

16—Walter Rahmann, Ossining, 
N. Y. 


"17, °18A.M.—David Goodman, 900 
Summit Avenue, New York. 
18—Gardner HHirons, jr., 552 River- 
side Drive, New York. 
19-—G. A. Rau, 319 W. 
New York. 
20S — Yuan Chen Chao, 249 Meyran 
Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


108th Street, 


’21— Ralph Wolf, 24 West 130th 
Street, New York. 
22 Edward H. Rowan, 2470 Uni- 


versity Avenue, New York. 
E, 


Necrology 


80P&S—John Seymour Thacher, 
(Yale, ’77A.B.), on October 28 of 
heart disease in his home, 333 Park 
Avenue, New York City. Age 66 
years. 

Thacher had practiced medicine in 
New York for many years, and since 
1903 had been Professor of Clinical 
Medicine at P&S. He also acted as at- 
tending physician, first at the Presby- 
terian, and later at the Roosevelt Hos- 
pital. Hle was active until a few days 
before his death, and maintained of- 
fices at 20 West 50th Street. Among 
his club memberships were the Cen- 
tury, University, Yale, and Auto Club 
of America. He was a brother of the 
late Thomas Thacher, ’75L. 

’82— Edwin James Gillies, prominent 
coffee merchant and philanthropist, 
suddenly, on October 18. Age 6l 
years. The week before, Gillies had 
returned from a two months’ visit to 
Paris and was apparently im perfect 
health. 

Gillies was born in New York City. 
Shortly after his graduation from Co- 
lumbia, he entered the coffee business 
which had been established by his 
father, James W. Gilles, in 1840, and 
until the time of his death was asso- 
ciated in that business with his broth- 
er-in-law, James H. Schmelzel, ’83. 
He was also a director and vice-presi- 
dent of the coffee corporation of Ross 
W. Weir & Co., New York City. 

For many years Gillies was con- 
nected with a large number of religi- 
ous and philanthropic societies, among 
them the New York Mission Society, 
of which he was director; the New 
York Bible Society, of which he was 
former president; and the American 
Tract Society. He was an elder of 
the Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church, 
and besides being foremost in all its 
activities, had served on the Modera- 
tors Council of the Presbytery of New 
York, as a member of the Board of 
Trustees of the Presbytery, as presi- 
dent of the Presbyterian Union, and 
often as commissioner to the General 
Assembly of the Presbyterian Church. 
He was prominent in the establish- 
ment of the John Hall Memorial 
Chapel on the East Side, and foroseve 
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eral years was superintendent of its 
Sunday School. 

As a member of the Chamber of 
Commerce, Gillies served on some ot 
its important committees. He belonged 
to the Japan Society, and the Bar- 
nard, University, Columbia University, 
Republican and Bankers’ Clubs of 
New York City. He traveled exten- 
sively and early in the year had re- 
turned from a journey around the 
world. He lived at 32 West lst 
Street. 


BERKELEY-IRVING 
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Forty-third year. All grades. Small classes. 
individual instruction. New Gymnesiom, reef 
playground and Swimming Pool on Premises. 
Send for illustrated catalogue. 


Phone Schuyler 4836 L. D. Ray, ’82, Headmaster 


CoLUMBIA GRAMMAR SCHOOL 
5, 7, ond 9 West o3rd Street 
Founded 1764 Telephone 3787 River 
Fireproof building. Boys prepared for Colum- 
bia, Cornell, Harvard, Princeton, Yale, and 
other colleges Approved hv Regents. Strong 


Primary and Elementary Schools. Gymnasium, 
Playground. 


FREDERIC A. ALDEN. Herapmastres 


Riverdale Country School 


RIVERDALE-ON-F[UDSON 
New York 


FRANK S. HACKETT, Columbia ’99 


HEADMASTER 


A College Preparatory Boarding and Day 
School of High Scholastic Standing 


Beautiful New Fire-Proof Dormitory of 
One Hundred Single Rooms 


For illustrated catalog address the 
Headmaster 


BANK of the 


MANHATTAN COMPANY 
40 Wall Street, New York 
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Capital Surplus and Undivided Profits 
$22,000,000 


Officers 


STEPHEN BAKER. President 
RAYMOND E. JONES, First-Vice-President 

James McNEIL, Vtce-Pres. 

B. D. Forster, Vice-Pres. 

Harry T. Harr, Vice-Pres. 

Epwin S. Larrey, Vice-Pres, 

P. A. Row ey, Vice-Pres. 

D. H. Pierson, Vice-Pres. 

Fraxk L. Hitton, Vice-Pres. 

V.. W. Situ, Vice-Pres. 
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BoroucH OF QUEENS OFFICES—Jamaica, 
Flushing, Long Island City, Far Rocka- 
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Observations on Central Eastern Europe 
By Clarence A. Manning, ’13, '15Ph.D. 'l 


University Extension and Home Study 
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l'aderewski at his Steinway 


AN APPRECIATION by IGNACE J. PADEREWSKI 


“THE supreme qualities of the Steinway piano 

have been for many years, universally recog- 
nized. Musicians and the musical public have long 
regarded it as the standard of perfection. lt would 
seem from this that the summit had been reached, for 
with the attainment of perfection progress is 
stopped. And yet, in the case of the Steinway, this 
law of nature seems to have been defied. I feel 
obliged to declare, upon revisiting Steinway Hall 
after an absence of many years, and I do most em- 
phatically declare, that an astonishing progress has 
been achieved. To the former qualities, now mag- 
nified and intensified, an entirely new quality has 
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been added, one which once was considered al- 
most incompatible with the character of tone—an 
easy, light, surprisingly agreeable action. Another 
thing—I have tested a very large number of 
Steinway Concert Grands, and | have not been 
able to choose any one of them as the best, because 
all are best. .. . There is something in the his- 
tory of the Steinway family to bring joy to the 
heart of every one who is devoted to his profession. 
The Steinway piano is an unmistakabie product of 
love of profession, and to it I pay my tribute of 
high esteem and admiration.” 


Steinway & Sons and their dealers have made it conveniently possible for music lovers to own a Steinway. 


Prices : $875 and up. 


SIEIN WAY 


THE INSTRUMENT OF THE IMMORTALS 
STEINWAY & SONS, Steinway Hall, 107-109 East Fourteenth Street, New York 
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“THE COLLEGE EXISTS FOR THE BOY.” 
—Every boy in Columbia College should read Dean 
Hawkes’ annual report. In fact we suggest that some 
hour of the current semester's curriculum be abandoned 
for all classes and that hour be devoted entirely to 
study and discussion of what the Dean has written. 
We believe the net result would add considerably to the 
sum total of the knowledge of the present under- 


graduate body, and the consequent better understand- — 


ing of our little world on Morningside Heights would 
enhance considerably the value of the education being 
dispensed there. 

Many instances have come to light in recent years 
of a definite lack of knowledge on the part of the 
undergraduates that the College authorities are really 
attempting in every way possible to attain a proper 
balance at Columbia between the academic in educa- 
tion and the human. We have never seen a presen- 
tation of the case as thorough or as well balanced as 
the Dean's. Of course he is nearer the heart of things 


than anyone else. He sees daily the need for more 
adequate physical equipment. Almost as frequently he 
is impressed with the importance of the spiritual, social, 
athletic—extra-curricular—activities as auxiliaries to 
and integral parts of the strictly educational. His point 
of view—that the College exists for the boy rather 
than for advancement of scholarship in general—is 
fundamentally correct, and we think the Dean has 
sounded a note which will reverberate through Colum- 
bia University’s academic halls for ever and aye. 

Incidentally no grave error would be committed if 
the report were to be sent to the father of every student 
now registered in the undergraduate department. It 
might lead to a better understanding of the institution 
and of the problems of the bovs themselves. 


YOUTH AND FAITH.—In discussing the 
things which Columbia is doing to guide the social and 
religious life of the undergraduates, the Dean makes 
some very worth-while comments about the relation be- 
tween “college” and a student's religious faith. Speak- 
ing on this broad question at the Columbia chapel 
service last Sunday afternoon, President Bell, of St. 
Stephen's College, also brought out very clearly a con- 
dition of mind among the majority of undergraduates, 
which is certainly a startling arraignment of our mod- 
erù University ideas and ideals. He stated that in his 
undergraduate days college students were largely 
agnostic as they are today, but that the agnosticism of 
twenty years ago, while placing no faith in religion as 
a means of promoting our social welfare and extending 
the kingdom of God on earth, did have supreme faith 
in the progress and future of the human race. Like 
Herbert Spencer they felt that left alone with simply 
the laws of natural selection and evolution, mankind 
would “muddle through” to greater and nobler things. 
Today, however, the prevalent agnosticism of the col- 
lege man casts doubt even on man’s ability to rise. 

The undergraduate today seeks a philosophy which 
makes life worth living and does not find it. He does 
not find in moderm-education a force (making for the 
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advancement and regeneration of the world but simply 
a means by which he can satisty his material wants. 
College courses have become largely technical in their 
aim, and the pursuit of detailed information of a so- 
called practical variety has gone so far that the broader 
and more generat ideas and ideals of life are crowded 
out. Learning is first, and life secondary. Too often 
letters are considered as truth rather than as an instru- 
ment through which the path to truth is made easier 
and clearer. Too often the undergraduate fails even 
to see the necessity for those qualities which he must 
find in himself if he hopes to be more than a slave to 
the material world and led entirely by mob psychology. 

The News has for some time been calling attention 
to this modern trend of college education and its total 
lack, in many cases, of the elements which teach us 
how to live in distinction to how to get a living. In 
too many cases, as we haye said in previous editorials, 
the college course is considered simply as a short cut 
to fifty dollars a week. In too many cases the young 
man emerges from his studies without having obtained, 
as Dr. Bell said, either any philosophy which makes 


life worth living or seeing any hope of ever achieving 


one. 

We do not agree with Dr. Bell in his idea that the 
University is moulded by its students and is impotent 
to stem the tide. Much can be done by instructors of 
strong personality and liberal rather than radical habits 
of thought and speech, in building up a “human 
morale,” a belief in the ability of the human race to 
rise to greater things and a faith that human institu- 
tions, our own government for one, can and will lead 
us on to progress. “A college must be more than a 
trade school and a university more than a mere collec- 
tion of trade schools.” In making it more, not only 
can religion play its part, as Dr. Bell states, but also 
the University in the spirit of its teachers and in its 
official contacts with its students and the public can 


Federation Directors Express Loss 


the University of an Alumni office as head- 
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do much to meet this very just criticism of the modern 
undergraduate mind. In the words of Dean Hawkes, 
“It is, however, a part of the responsibility of the 
College to afford abundant opportunity for wise and 
reverent advice, consistent with modern scholarship, to 
students who feel that the learning experience has in- 
terfered with the life of the spirit.” 


COLUMBIA’S HOME STUDY DEPART- 
MENT.— Director Egbert’s article on Home Study, 
published in this week’s News, is particularly timely in 
that it appears at the same time as an announcement 
from Amherst that the Faculty of that institution have 
been asked to offer to Amherst graduates a continuation 
of the intellectual guidance dispensed while they were 
yet students and to promote through conferences for 
them and their friends facilities for serious and orderly 
study. 

In this connection it is interesting to note that Pro- 
fessor Egbert, when the Home Study work at Colum- 
bia was projected, placed the organization of the de- 
partment in the hands of the Alumni Secretary, whose 
experiences in that office had convinced him that many 
Columbia alumni would welcome the opportunity to 
engage in further study under competent guidance. An 
immediate examination of the situation convinced 
everyone concerned that this innovation at Columbia 
contained possibilities of such far reaching importance 
that the preliminary plans were drawn to include every- 
one, whether Columbia graduates or not. Columbia 
again places herself with Chicago, Wisconsin, Califor- 
nia and many other institutions, which for many years 
have been pioneers in the field of public service. 

The ALUMNI News is “Published Weekly during the 
College Year excepting during the Univer- 
sity Holidays.” Consequently, there will be no issue 
next week, December 1, the day after Thanksgiving. 


Alumni Council, out of which in 1913 


in Death of Pine, ’77 


In the death on October 28, 1922, of 
John B. Pine, of the Class of 1877, the 
Alumni have lost a devoted associate 
and loval friend. 

The years of Pine’s service to Colum- 
hia and to the Alumni thereof, are lim- 
ited only by the date of his matriculation 
as a student, and his death. Himself a 
lover of everything Columbian, he 
found it impossible to believe that any- 
one could have feelings different) from 
those which ever surged within his own 
breast. and his every act as a graduate 
and officer of the University gave elo- 
quent testimony to the sincerity of his 
opinions. While yet a young Alumnus, 
he began to interest himself in bringing 
about a closer affiliation between the 
graduates and their Alma Mater, and his 
interest in its accomplishment never ceased. 
From the Alumni standpoint, his activities 
were most fruitful in the establishment at 


quarters for the centralization of Alumni 
interest; the publication at regular in- 
tervals of a catalogue of graduates and 
former students; the development of a 
plan whereby the Alumni were afforded 
direct and responsible representation on 
the Board of Trustees of the University 
in the persons of six Alumni Trustees: 
the organization of a central group for 
the guidance of Alumni affairs; an 


Wanted: Copies of Year’s First Issue 

The News office has had many calls 
for extra copies of the first issue of 
this year, dated September 29, 1922. 
Our supply is now exhausted. If 


any Alumnus still has on hand his 
copy of this particular issue, and if 
he has no further use for it, he is 
asked to forward it to the ALUMNI 


News Office, Columbia University, 
New York City.—En. 


grew the Alumni Federation; the devel- 
opment of Columbia Alumni Clubs in 
all parts of the world; and the found- 
ing of an official publication for the 
expression of Alumni opinion. now 
known as the Cotumpra ALUMNI News. 

To his tireless energy in Alumni af- 
fairs, to his endless loyalty to the Uni- 
versity and to its graduates and former 
students, and to his wise foresight, the 
Alumni owe a debt which can never be 
repaid. Therefore be it 

Resolved That the Board of Directors 
of the Alumni Federation of Columbia 
University do hereby record their deep 
personal sorrow in the death of John B. 
Pine, their sincere appreciation of his 
services to the Alumni, and their sympathy 
with his family; and be it further : 


Resolved, That this resolution be spread 
upon the Minutes of the Board. that it 
he published in the CotumsBra ALUMNI 
NEWs, and that_a copy be sent to Mr. 
Rine'’s widow and daughters. 
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University Extension and Home Study at Columbia 


By Professor James C. Egbert, ’81, °85Ph.D. 


Director, Columbia School of Business; Director, University Extension 


from the back of his 


geometry half a hundred advertisements 
of those home study courses which the 
energy and foresight of American com- 


merce 
of education. 


have contributed 


to the science 


The first displayed the 


portrait of a young man with a pure 
brow, an iron jaw, silk socks, and hair 


like patent leather. 


Standing with one 


hand in his trousers pocket and the other 
extended with chiding torefinger, he was 


bewitching an 


audience 


of men with 


gray beards, paunches, bald heads, and 
every other sign of wisdom and pros- 


perity. 


ing educational 


Above the picture was an inspir- 
symbol--no antiquated 


lamp or torch or owl of Minerva, but 


a row of dollar signs. 


The text ran: 


FSSFFSFSHSSSSFSHSFSS HSS 


A Yarn Told at the 


WHAT WE 
TEACH YOU 


How to address 
your lodge. 
How to give toasts. 
How to tell dia- 
lect stories. 
How to propose to 
a lady. 

How to entertain 
banquets 

How to make con- 
vincing selling 
talks. 

How to build big 
vocabulary. 

How to create a 
strong personal- 
ity, 

How to become a 
rational, power- 
ful and original 
thinker. 

How to be a MAS. 
TER MAN! 


Club 

Who do you think I 
ran into the other 
evening at the De 
Luxe Restaurant? 
Why, old Freddy 
Durkee, that used to 
be a dead-or-alive 
shipping clerk in my 
old place—Mr. Mouse- 


Man we used to 
laughingly call the 
dear fellow. One 


time he was so timid 
he was plumb scared 
of the Super, and 
never got credit for 
the dandy work he 
did. Him at the De 
Luxe! And if he 
wasnt ordering a 


tony feed with all 
the “fixings” from 
celery to nuts! And instead of becin” 
embarrassed by the waiters, like he used 
to be at the little dump where we lunched 
in Old Lang Syne, he was bossing them 
around like he was a millionaire! l 
I cautiously asked him what he was 
doing. Freddy laughed and said, “Say, 
old chum, I guess you're wondering 
what's come over me. You'll be glad to 
know Im now Assistant Super at the 
old shop, and right on the High Road 
to Prosperity and Domination, and I 
look forward with confidence to a twelve- 
cylinder car, and the wife is making 
things hum in the best society and the 
kiddies getting a first-class education. 
Here's how it happened. I ran across an 
ad of a course that claimed to teach peo- 
ple how to talk easily and on their fcet, 
how to answer complaints, how to lay 
a proposition before the Boss, how to 
hit a bank for a loan, how to hold a big 
audience spellbound with wit, humor, 
anecdote, inspiration, etc. It was com- 
piled by the Master Orator, Prof. Waldo 
F. Peet. I was skeptical, too, but I 
wrote (Just on a Postcard, with name and 
address) to the publisher for the les- 


sons—sent On Trial, money back ‘if 

ae you are not absolutely 

> nd ale 9 : 
W) EF. PEET satished.’ There were 


author of the 
Shortcut Course 
in Public - Speak- 
ing, is easily the 
foremost figure in 
practical literature, 


eight simple lessons in 
plain language any- 
body could under- 
stand, and I studied 
them just a few hours 


psycholog’. a na a night, then started 
oratory. A gradu- 2s E 
ite of some of our Practicing on the wife. 
leading Universi: Soon found I could 
ma pons oe talk right up to the 
ensive raveler, ` 
author of books, Super and get due 
poetry, etc., a man credit for all the good 
with the unique work I did. They be- 
Ik 6 fa bin Gd . 
Ee Neke. gan to appreciate me 


TER MINDS, he and advance me fast, 


eae to give and sav, old doggo, 
a the se- 3 ‘ - 
crets of his cul- what do you think 
ture and hammer- they're _paying me 
ing Force, in a now? $6,500 per vear! 
few easy lessons And say, E find Í can 
that will not in- k Gs Aane 
terfere with other, Keep a Dig audience 
occupations. fascinated, speaking 


on any topic. As a 
friend, old boy, I advise you to send 
íor circular (no obligation) and valua- 
ble free Art Picture to:— 

SHortcut EDUCATIONAL PuB. Co. 
Desk WA, Sandpit, Iowa. 
“Are You a 100 Percenter or a ro Per- 
center?” 


The quotation from Mr. Sinclair 
Lewis’ Babbitt reproduced above, while 
entirely satirical in tone, is nevertheless 
indicative of the opinion generally held 
by college men, of the average system of 
home-study instruction. Inasmuch as 
Columbia now has, and for several years 
has had, a Home Study Department 
which is part and parcel of Columbia’s 
public service work as organized under 
the Department of University Extension, 
a few facts regarding this newest of 
University activities will not be out of 
place in the ALUMNI NEWS. 

The development of the University Ex- 
tension idea is nothing new at Morning- 
side Heights, but it is something about 
which the Alumni have known very little. 
This is true to such an extent that the 
Alumni Trustees in their report to the 
Alumni last year made special mention of 
the importance of this department and 
undertook to emphasize its value to the 
general work of the University. I quote 
from this report: 


“Extension Teaching” 

Because of the University's rapid de- 
velopment, a relatively small number of 
Alumni have been able to fully under- 
stand the changes during the past twenty 
years. One usual misapprehension con- 
cerns the department of University Ex- 
tension; the frequency with which wrong 
opinions have been translated into verbal 
condemnation of this department prompts 
this brief description of Extension in an 
effort to show the exceedingly important 
part it performs in the work of the Uni- 
versity. 

To understand University Extension, a 
line of demarkation must be drawn he- 
tween educational methods of today and 
those of twenty-five or even fifteen years 
ago. Almost without exception the Col- 
leges and Universities of our fathers were 
primarily cultural in their purpose. To- 
day, in too many instances, the pendulum 


has swung in the opposite direction, and 
there is a tendency to emphasize the prac- 
tical to the neglect of the cultural. It is 
undoubtedly the case that, in the educa- 
tion of tomorrow, that college or uni- 
versity will be most successful which can 
find the truest balance between the cul- 
tural and the practical. 

In its development since the opening 
of the twentieth century, Columbia has 
held fast to its cultural traditions while 
the college and professional schools have 
broadened their scope to meet modern 
needs. To answer the demands for in- 
struction im various subjects that were 
called for by the general student, the 
University organized first of all a Sum- 
mer Session which for more than twenty 
years has offered opportunity to members 
of the teaching profession and many 
others to obtain instruction during the 
summer months in subjects in which the: 
are primarily interested. Subsequently 
the equally important department of Uni- 
versity Extension was organized for a 
similar purpose. 

The chief characteristics of Extension 
are: 


(1.) Classes are held in the late after- 
noons, in the evening and on Saturdays, 
thus allowing individuals to attend who 
otherwise would not be able to get in- 
struction at Columbia because of their 
every-day occupational demands. 

(2.) Instruction is under the direct su- 
pervision of the various University de- 
partments, and generally the instructors 
in Extension courses are instructors who 
teach classes in the regular University 
departments. 

(3.) Columbia has a definite obligation 
to perform service to the community in 
which it is located, and the Extension De- 
partment is the “public service” depart- 
ment of Columbia. 

(4.) Extension courses are held at 
night and in late afternoon when buildings 
would not be occupied, and there is made 
an addition to income without any addi- 
tion to overhead expenses. This Depart- 
ment last year, turned over to the Trus- 
tees, upward of $300,000.00, a substantial 
increase to University income without a 
corresponding increase of expense, and 
this in itself ought to correct the errone- 
ous impression that the University Ex- 
tension Department is a drain upon Uni- 
versity finances. 

(5.) Teachers are paid additional com- 
pensation for extra work and thus the 
University is able to pay to many, larger 
total salaries than would be possible with- 
out University Extension. 

(6.) Extension also provides educa- 
tional facilities for those men who are 
for various reasons unable to enter col- 
lege, although this does not mean that 
they are not required to maintain the same 
standards as their more fortunate fel- 
lows. Columbia, therefore, does not fail 
to give educational opportunity to all who 
with a proper record and purpose seek 
an education. 

The character of the educational work 
in University Extension ts exceedingly 
high. Unfortunately because the daily 
press has unduly, emphasized a few 


courses in-unimportant subjects, the im-` 


pression has prevailed that all Extension 


=s presents far 
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work is of this typs. The report of the 
Director of University Extension for the 
academic year ending June 30, 1921, con- 
tains a list of subjects offered in Uni- 
versity Extension that year. There were 
612 separate courses listed in the depart- 
ment. Except for two courses in filing 
and indexing, one in secretarial correspon- 
dence, one in speech improvement and 
seventeen in stenography and type- 
writing—a total of twenty-one—every one 
of these courses was given in and under 
the direct supervision of a University 
department. The courses in Optics and 
Optometry are offered under the direct 
supervision of our Department of Physics, 
and surpass all others m the country. 
That this type of work ts entirely cred- 
itable to the University from an educa- 
tional standpoint cannot be questioned. 
All Extension courses are under the 
supervision of University departments, 
and instructors are engaged only after 
they have been approved by the heads 
of these departments, and the departments 
are thereby given additional opportunity 
for the discovery of teachers adapted to 
different kinds of work, with whom we 
might not otherwise get in touch. Very 
often an instructor can be added to the 
University staff only because Extension 
supplements his salary to an amount 
which will attract him, and many a sub- 
ject has been placed among those offered 
for credit in the University after it has 
been thoroughly tried out m Extension. 
We still have our regular undergrad- 
uate college at Columbia and our profes- 
sional schools which are leaders in the 
field of modern education. In addition 
to the work of these regular schools we 
have built up a “public service” depart- 
ment which not only meets a current 
need for information in subjects of im- 
mediate public interest and thus performs 
a real service to the city and community 
in which Columbia is located, but we have 
also strengthened the departments of the 
University under whose direction Exten- 
sion work is conducted, and have mate- 
rially added to the University’s income. 
And of this important work the Home 


Study department is the newest addition. 
“Education of the Adult” 


Personal attendance at school, the in- 


formation gained, the associations en- 
jyoved, although in themselves valuable, 
are of far less importance than the men- 
tal training and the consequent desire to 
study, to acquire, to think straight, and 
to appreciate the truth and beauty of the 
world in which we live. This mental 
training and development of the desire 
to study and the ability to appreciate the 
advantages of a broader viewpoint are 
made available to everyone qualified to 
undertake Columbia Home Study Courses. 

Columbia, situated as it 1s in the me- 
tropolis of the world, is more sensitive 
to the growing demand for more educa- 
tion, than many of her sister institutions. 
One of the chief phases of this demand 
has been that of the education of the 
adult, for it is the adult who most 
frequently realizes the disadvantages of 
a lack of education. Adult education 
different problems from 


activities are chiefly confined. to the 
teaching of younger men and women. 

The lessons that America learned from 
the war are many, but certainly we were 
never so firmly impressed with the idea 
that in all our problems, whether na- 
ticnal or personal, we must rely upon 
education to provide the basis of final 
settlement. And the chief value in edu- 
cating the adult is to broaden his intelli- 
gence so as to make him a better citizen. 

Columbia's Home Study courses, there- 
fore, are definitely organized for those 
who desire to pursue their study at home 
and who are unable, for one reason or 
another, to take resident work. From 
the fund of learning that is continually 
disseminated by the faculty of a large 
educational institution, the University be- 
lieves that opportunity should be offered 
to those who wish to choose for them- 
selves the subjects which they might like 
to pursue, whether for their pleasure or 
profit.. In every community also there 
are individuals who, for reasons known 
only to themselves, are compelled to 
abandon temporarily, or to postpone, their 
academic career but who are reluctant to 
drop it entirely. Most of them have the 
ability, ambition, and a certain amount 
of leisure, and their wishes would lea: 
them to adopt any beneficial method of 
more adequate study. 

A few salient features of this Home 
Study should receive attention. In the 
first place no degrees are granted in 


Our Brander Unknown at Harvard? 


Heywood Broun, (Harvard A. B., 
10) writing in the New York World 
last week, said of John Barrymore as 
Hamlet: “We not only felt that Bar- 
rymore was constantly correct (in his 
diction), but that he knew he was 
correct. There was at least the pos- 
sibility of suspicion that his alma 
mater was not Wittenberg but Har- 
vard.” 

A few days before that, there was 
delivered to our own Brander Mat- 
thews, a letter that had been addressed 
to him at “Department of English, 
Harvard University, Cambridge, 
Massachusetts.” Not finding him 
there (naturally), some member of 
the Crimson forces stamped on the 
face of the envelope, 

Unknown at Harvard University 
and turned it back to our Uncle 
Samuel's Post Office! And it was 
thereupon delivered to Brander in 
New York. . 

Last spring the sons of John Har- 
vard paid similar respects to Presi- 
dent Butler! And the P. O. brought 
that letter to Morningside Heights 
also. 

Query: Is it unreasonable for us 
to question the value of a Harvard 
training, whether this be in the ‘“cor- 
rectness of diction” or in other lines 
of education? !!! 


whole or in part for any work conducted 
through the Home Study department; 
its activities are entirely cultural in pur- 
pose. Every course must be approved 
by that department of the University in 
which the subject matter of the particu- 
lar course naturally falls—that is the reg- 
ular University departments of instruc- 
tion have full supervision of the Home 
Study. Work submitted by a student re- 
ceives the personal attention of an aca- 
demic officer specially appointed for that 
purpose and responsible to his depart- 
ment. The curriculum in Home Study 
is limited. For example the University 
has not yet convinced itself that Chem- 
istryscan be adequately taught without 
the facilities of a laboratory, that Me- 
chanical Engineering can be adequately 
taught to anyone who can not be shown 
practical demonstrations in a machine 
shop; or that anyone can acquire facility 
of pronunciation of a language by his 
own efforts plus the printed page. But 
the field of learning is very wide. and 
for the present at least only subjects 
which lend themselves by their very na- 
ture to a proper treatment in absentia 
have been organized for home study 
teaching. Only those who can give sat- 
isfactory indication to the University 
authorities that they are duly qualified to 
pursue the work of a course are enrolled 
and prospective students must satisfy the 
University that they can pursue a course 
to advantage before they are registered. 

This is not a new departure for an 
American educational institution. Thirty 
years ago the University of Chicago un- 
dertook teaching by mail, and it is re- 
ported that the first course given was 
in Hebrew, the course being taught 
at that time by then President Harper 
of that University. The state universities 
of the Middle and Far West for many 
years have had successful correspondence 
departments. Some of the work has become 
noted for its excellence and in practically 
all cases academic credit is given upon 
completion. Colleges and universities of 
the South and Southwest have also gone 
into the field. As yet the conservative 
East has done very little along this line, 
for tradition’s hounds have woven tightly 
the practices which our older colleges 
and universities adhere to. But all 
American educational institutions are 
realizing more and more the necessity 
and the importance of extending their 
advantages to greater numbers of peo- 
ple who can derive benefit: theretrom. 
Columbia's decision to add this activity 
to its already full program of public 
service is an entirely commendable one, 
and the success of the department to 
date is merely an indication of the greater 
achievement that may be looked for in 


~ hose which are faced by educators whose the future: 
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Some Observations on Central Eastern Kurope 
By Clarence A. Manning, °13, °15 Ph. D. 


Acting Executive Officer of the Department of Slavonic Languages 


A journey today through the new 
countries of Central Europe and the 
Balkans is popularly supposed to be a 
fearful and wonderful task requiring an 
infinite amount of patience and even 
heroism, the while the traveller battles 
bravely with ever-present officials and 
seeks vainly rooms in non-existent hotels. 
In short, it is commonly supposed to be 
a task that is impossible of execution 
and one which is filled with hair-breadth 
escapes, wars, revolutions, and disasters. 
Sad to say, the writer during the past 
summer made a grand circuit through 
Poland, Czechoslovakia, the Kingdom of 
the Serbs, Croats and Slovenes (com- 
monly referred to as SHS from the 
signs on the railroad cars) Bulgaria and 
back through Warsaw and Berlin to 
Denmark without meeting any of these 
wonderful adventures. The trains were 
often late but on the average not much 
later than some trains in this country, 
especially during strikes; and as for 
wars and revolutions, the only interest 
aroused was when a newspaper in Za- 
greb, in Croatia, announced that the 
United States government had mobilized 
500,000 motor cars, 5.000 airplanes, and 
had called out the last reserves of troops 
in a desperate effort to suppress the rail- 
road strike which was rapidly assuming 
the proportions of a general revolution. 
It is very likely that many of the ac- 
counts reported back to America are 
subject to the same exaggeration. As 
for other difficulties, they did not exist, 
and while travelling in these parts of the 
world is not always comfortable, still it 
is far less difficult than one would im- 
agine after from eight to ten years of 
war. 

Since then there are no stories of ad- 
ventures and of annoyances, to be told, 
it may be more interesting to explain 
briefly the objects of this trip. During 
the summer the writer visited all the 
capitals of the different Slavonic coun- 
tries outside of Russia and also nearly all 
the Universities, Academies of Sciences, 
and other centers of learning*in these 
countries, with the idea of coming into 
personal contact with the leading pro- 
fessors and statesmen in these countries. 
This was the first time that any repre- 
sentative of the Slavonic Department of 
Columbia University had made such a 
trip, and in most of the centers he was 
the first American, interested in Slavonic 
studies, who had visited them. As a re- 
sult he was everywhere received most 
kindly and offered every facility possi- 
ble for travel and observation, as well 


relations 


as for meeting the leading statesmen of 
astern Europe. This was accomplished 
the more easily in view of the close per- 
sonal relations established by Professor 
John Dyneley Prince, '88, now the Amer- 
ican Minister to Copenhagen, with the 
Slavonic Ministers in Washington, espe- 
cially the Minister of Czechoslovakia, 
Dr. Bedrich Stepanek, and the Minister 
of Poland, Prince Casimir Lubomirski, 
both of whom he had the pleasure of 
mecting in Europe. 


Columbia Well Known 


In all these countries President But- 
ler and Columbia University are well 
known, since the Presidents visit to 
Europe in the summer of 1921 gave him 
great opportunities for meeting in Lon- 
don and Paris most of the leading states- 
men of these countries. Everywhere 
the different Universities and Academies 
were desirous of exchanging publica- 
tions with Columbia, but undoubtedly the 
nation in which the University is best 
known is the Kingdom of the Serbs, 
Croats and Slovenes. This is due in the 
first instance to Professor Michael Pu- 
pin, '83, ‘04Hon., who ts easily the most 
widely known Southern Slav now living; 
but among the Slovenes in the western 
part of the country, Douglas Johnson, 
‘03Ph.D., Professor of Physiography, 
is a great popular hero because of his 
work on the Commission to decide the 
boundary between Italy and the South- 
ern Slavs after the World War. In 
Ljubljana the Governor of Slovenia, M. 
Hribar, spoke at lunch in the highest 
terms of Columbia as the University in 
which both Pupin and Johnson were 
professors. 

Americans have probably little idea of 
the enormous artistic wealth which is 
found in these countries. Slavonic art 
has passed through nearly all the stages 
which have marked the development of 
art in the West, whether it be Gothic, 
Renaissance or more modern develop- 
ments, and in nearly all periods are there 


monuments which are well worth a visit. 


and study. It is not too much to say 
that the restoration of. peace and order 
in central Europe will make these coun- 
tries well known and well worthy of a 
visit by every one who is imterested in 
art as well as in music. 

But more interesting today are the 
existing between these coun- 
tries. Unfortunately it hardly seems as 
if the dove of peace had finally decided 
to light over Europe. The writer left 
Athens after a flying visit the day that 


it had become evident that the Greeks 
could not hold Smyrna, and tor that rea- 
son had decided to proclaim its autonomy. 
Everywhere wars and rumors of wars 
were current, although the best informed 
people seemed to doubt that anything 
serious would happen this year. Un- 
doubtedly, one of the most serious prob- 
lems still is the attitude of the Ger- 
mans. It is hard to tell how far the 
Slavs are justified in feeling that there 
is still danger that they will attack, 
but there can be no doubt that the Ger- 
mans are taking advantage of every op- 
portunity to express their discontent and 
dissatisfaction. Recently, in Prague, the 
German delegates in the Prague Diet 
declared that they would put the Czech 
children out of the schools at the point 
of revolvers, if any schools formerly 
used for German children were turned 
over to the use of the Czechs. The next 
day Dr. Benes, the Foreign Minister and 
Premier of Czechoslovakia, remarked 
during an interview that the country 
was willing to give all possible rights 
to the German minority but did not in- 
tend to furnish them with the revolver. 
There is undoubtedly a certain anti-Ger- 
man feeling among the Czechs, but it 
manifested itself in a refusal to speak 
German only in Brno (née Brunn), al- 
though many Czechs complained that the 
Germans would not be satisfied with 
anything less than their former domina- 
tion of the country. 


Need for Sense of Humor 


This change in the ruling class of the 
population is undoubtedly causing a cer- 
tain amount of friction, but the com- 
plaints of the minorities are at times 
more amusing than serious. For exam- 
ple, in Wilno, one of the Lithuanian 
propaganda centers, which was opposed 
to the Polish Government, described in 
great detail the latest Polish atrocity,— 
a Polish officer had jilted a Lithuaman 
girl. The conversation was in Russian, 
the language which was the usual one 
in that office, and there was reason to 
wonder. whether any one there could 
speak Lithuanian fluently. After long 
talks with dozens of these oppressed 
minorities, one is nearly ready to think 
that a sense of humor would help East- 
ern Europe more than a sense of self- 
determination, righteousness or whatever 
name is to be employed. It is certain 
that none of these people are seeking 
anything to which they may not be en- 
titled, but there are at least four claim- 
ants to every city. and all of them would 
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rather die than yield one foot of terri- 
tory. Unfortunately, honest and well- 
meaning as these individuals are, they 
render themselves easy prey for any in- 
triguers, and there are many such, who 
seriously desire to keep Europe in tur- 
moil in the hope that they and their cause 
may be better off in the next settlement 
than they are at present. 

There is need to say little about the 
currency of Eastern Europe. The Czechs 
have some coins taken over from the old 
Austrian Empire, and also new kronen. 
There is, however, a marked shortage of 
these and paper money is still in exist- 
ence. Fortunately, this is small in size, 
even though it is more valuable than 
the currency of the neighboring states. 
(Where the currency is most worthless, 
the notes are the largest, and it often 
seems as if the cost of printing and pa- 
per must be greater than the value of 
the note. Even at this, new bills are a 
rarity, despite the liberal use of the 
printing press, and the traveller must 
carry a pocket full of the most dirty, 
torn and patched money imaginable. 

Despite these little inconveniences, the 
people of these new countries are not 
downcast. Why should they be? Most 
of them have been for years and cen- 
turies under alien control and it is not 
to be wondered at that difficulties have 
arisen in setting up new governments at 
the close of a World War. Unless new 
disturbances break out in Europe as a 
result of the Turkish recovery, there is 
no reason why Poland, Czechoslovakia 
and the Southern Slavs should be unable 
to establish successful governments, 
solve their economic difficulties and be- 
come in a very few years prosperous and 
even powerful members of the European 
family of nations. There is much yet 
to be done, but the people are not dis- 
couraged despite the cruel and unkind 
propaganda which has been distributed 
far and wide against them. In fact, the 
hardest lot is that of the Lusatian Serbs, 
a group of Slavs living in Saxony and 
Prussia who do not receive from Ger-- 
many one small portion of the rights 
which the Germans receive as a minority 
in all the Slavonic states. 

After leaving the Slavonic countries, 
the writer paid a visit to Professor John 
Dyneley Prince, the American Minister 
to Copenhagen. Both in Paris and 
Prague he had heard from people who 
did not know of his connection with Co- 
lumbia, of the great popularity and love 
which Professor Prince has inspired 
among the Danes. He is easily the most 
capable and versatile diplomat in Co- 
penhagen, as well as the only one who 
speaks Danish. More than that, the 
story is told that he was at a certain 
meeting at which several Danes from 


Jutland were speaking in their own dia- 
lect, whereupon he answered them in 
it, and became the first foreign minister 
who ever used the dialect of Jutland in 
conversation. 

He is on very friendly terms with the 
University of Copenhagen, and with many 
of the professors, especially Professor 
Jespersen, the great Professor of Eng- 
lish Philosophy, who was at Columbia 
during the vear 1909-10. It may be added 
that many of the professors were pres- 
ent along with the Danish Foreign Min- 


ister at the luncheon which he gave in 
honor of the American delegates to the 
World Conference for the Promotion 
of Peace through the Churches. 

On leaving Copenhagen, the writer 
spent a few days in England in touch 
with the English Slavonic scholars and in 
general he can say that his trip was 
successful in bringing Columbia into 
contact with a portion of Europe which 
will soon be as prominent in the cul- 
tural life of Europe as it has been a 
source of discord and confusion. 


The Autumn Meeting of the National Academy of Sciences 
and Columbia’s Part in It 
By Marston T. Bogert, "90, °94Mines 


(Chairman of the 


The autumn meeting of the National 
Academy of Sciences was held in this 
city on Tuesday, Wednesday and Thurs- 
day, November 14, 15 and 16, and several 
of the visiting scientists were good 
cnough to express the opinion that it 
was one of the most interesting and en- 
jovable mectings that they had ever at- 
tended. 

All local arrangements were under the 
general supervision of Professors James 
F. Kemp, ‘84 Mines, as chairman of 
the Local Committee, and T. H. Morgan 
as a member of the Academy Council. 
The success of the meeting was largely 
due to those colleagues and to the et- 
fective co-operation of Dr. Flexner, of 
the Rockefeller Institute: General Carty 
and Drs. Jewett and Dunn, of the 
United Engineering Societies; and of Dr. 
Edward Robinson, ’11 Hon., director of 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art. 

The meetings of the first day were 


held at Columbia, and opened with a- 


short business session. President Butler, 


© Wide World 


Program Committee) 


’82, ‘84 Ph.D., then welcomed the mem- 
bers in characteristically brief and ap- 
propriate remarks, reminding his hear- 
ers of Columbia’s close personal link 
with the Academy through the life and 
labors of the late President F. A. P. 
Barnard, one of the founders and early 
leaders of the Academy. The rest of 
the morning was occupied in the pres- 
entation of scientific communications in 


the fields of astronomy, geology, and 
paleontology, Professors Kemp, ’84 
Mines, Berkey and Douglas Johnson, 


703 Ph.D., each contributing a paper. 
After an excellent luncheon at the 
Commons, the reading of papers was 
resumed, the sciences represented being 
chemistry (9 titles), botany (2), an- 
thropology (2), psychology (1), and 
physiology (1). Of these 15 papers, all 
of those in chemistry, botany and an- 
thropology, were supplied by Columbia, 
the officers represented being Professors 
H. C. Sherman, ‘97 Ph.D.. Hal T. Beans, 
04 Ph.D.. J. Kendall, A. W. Thomas, 
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NATIONAL ACADEMY OF SCIENCES, IN SESSION AT COLUMBIA ON NOVEMBER 14 
This group of the country’s most prominent scientists includes the following members of the 


Columbia Faculty: 
Britton, Robert 
F. Kemp, H. 


Professors Robert 
arper, Charles F. 
F. Osborne and G. 


Chandler, 
N. Calkins. 


S. U N 


Edward Kasner, A. B. 


Wilson, N. L. 
H. Morgan, M. T. 


Bogert, Frank Boas, James 


oe 
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"12S, ’715Ph.D., S. J. Kiehl, N. L. Britton, 
79 Mines, ’81 Ph.D.; R. A. Harper, F. 
Boas, and M. T. Bogert, 90, 94 Mines. 

In the evening, the members of the 
Academy, their families and distinguished 
Visitors were guests of President and 
Mrs. Butler at a most delightful recep- 
tion in the president’s house. 

The Wednesday morning session 
opened at the Rocketeller Institute with 
Dr. Flexner in the chair and was de- 
voted to papers relating to physiology, 
pathology, zoology and animal mor- 
phology. Of these, five came from 
Columbia, Professors E. B. Wilson, T. 
H. Morgan, G. N. Calkins, and J. H. 
McGregor, "99 PhD., being the con- 
tributors. 

At l p. m. a delicious luncheon was 
served by the Rockefeller Institute, to 
which the ladies also were invited, and 
at 2:30 taxicabs conveved the members 
and guests to the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art, where they were greeted by Di- 
rector Robinson and then personally 
escorted through the magnificent col- 
lections of armor and Egyptian antiq- 
uities by Drs. Dean and Lythgoe, the 
curators in charge. These collections 
are so extensive and so replete with in- 
terest and fascination that the visit 
was something of a revelation to certain 
local members as well as to those from 
other parts of our country. 

The banquet at the Hotel Astor in 
the evening was made notable by the 
presentation of the Henry Draper gold 
medal to Professor H. N. Russell, of 
Princeton University, for discoveries in 
astronomy leading to the grouping of 
the stars into “giants” and “pygmies.” 
Dr. Charles G. Abbot, home secretary of 
the Academy, and himself a Draper 
medalist, reviewed in most interesting 
and instructive fashion the investigations 
which led up to Professor Russells 
discoveries, and the medal was then 
presented Ly Professor Michael Pupin, 
"83, as toastmaster. In his reply, Profes- 
sor Russell emphasized the fact that 
discoveries are almost always the result 
of many men’s labor and that co-opera- 
tion in scientific work is a promising road 
to worthwhile achievement. 

On Thursday, the scene shifted to the 
Building of the United Engineering So- 
cietics, at 29 West 39th Street, where 
the papers presented in the morning dealt 
chiefly with animal morphology, mathe- 
matics and physics. Columbia was rep- 
resented by Professor Kasner, 99 Ph.D., 
who showed how a certain function in 
the cosmological equations of gravita- 
tion, assumed by Einstein to be a con- 
stant, could be actually proved to be 
such. 

Luncheon was served at 1 o'clock, and 


in the afternoon the engineering papers 
were staged in the main = auditorium. 
They included papers on determining 
ocean depths by the echo method, by Pro- 
fessor Haves, ’04, '09 Ph.D., of the 
Naval Experiment Station, Indianapolis ; 
the gyroscope and its practical applica- 
tion in the arts, by O. B. Whitaker; 
electronic tubes of high power, by H. D. 
Arnold; and carrier type multiplex tele- 
phony and telegraphy, by E. H. Colpitts. 
These papers were illustrated by appa- 
ratus, lantern slides and moving pictures. 

We have good reason to be satisfied 
with our show ng on this occasion. Of the 
66 papers on the program, exactly one- 
third (22) were provided by Columbia. 
At present 15 of the 205 Academy mem- 
bers are on our teaching staff. 

It was a source of very great regret 
to all that the president of the Aca- 
demy, Dr. Charles D. Walcott of the 
Smithsonian Institution, was unable to 
be with us on account of ill health. 


Explosion in Havemeyer Hall Labor- 
atory Kills Spandow, °21 A. M. 


Funeral services were held at the Uni- 
versity on Monday of this week for Will- 
iam Eastman Spandow, ’21A.M., grad- 
uate student in Chemical Engincering, 
who was killed by the accidental explo- 
sion in Havemeyer Hall last Friday. A 
large number of University officials and 
students were present at the service, the 
faculty and students of the School of 
Engineering attending in a body. The 
remains were cremated and the ashes 
transported to Spandow’s home, Mem- 
phis, Tenn. J. W. Iliff, a classmate 
and close personal friend of the deceased, 
accompanied the ashes to Memphis. 


Of the several graduate students in ad- 
dition to Spandow at work in the labor- 
atory at the time of the explosion, only 
one, Reginald Gordon Sloane, was se- 
riously injured. A soft paste of chemical 
substance was plastered over Sloane's 
face and eyes, and he was struck by a 
large steel missile which ripped Ins 
scalp and the right side of his face. 
Sloane is at the Knickerbocker Hospital 
for treatment, and his attending physi- 
cian has stated that the patient will be 
out of the hospital within a few days 
with eyesight unimpaired and probably 
no disfiguring marks or burns. 

Spandow and Sloane were experiment- 
ing in the manufacture of intermediate 
compounds for aniline dyes. The general 
opinion among investigators is that the 
former, who was in charge of the expe- 
riment at the time, opened a valve on 
the side of the heavy steel apparatus be- 
fore a gas flame had died out of the gas 
heater underneath, and a tongue of flame 


darted into the chamber and detonated 
the imprisoned gases. Both men had 
worked on the same apparatus, called an 
auto-clave, during the past summer ses- 
sion and during the weeks since the 
opening of the present session, and were 
thoroughly familiar with its operation. 
Spandow was a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Denver, where he received the 
degrees of Bachelor of Arts (1918) and 
Master of Science (1919). He had been 
a graduate student in chemical engineer- 
ing at Columbia for two years, in 1921 
having received the degree of Master 
of Arts. He was twenty-three years old, 
a member of Beta Theta Pi fraternity, 
and lived in Furnald Hall on the campus. 
Spandow was a brilliant student, inter- 
ested not alone in chemical engineering 
but various other subjects. He was a 
popular man among both faculty mem- 
bers and students, and his untimely death 
cut short a career of real achievement. 


Columbia-Colgate Musical Clubs’ 
Concert Thanksgiving Eve 

Columbia’s Glee and Instrumental 
Clubs will open this year’s musical sea- 
son by a Dual Concert with the clubs 
of Colgate on Thanksgiving Eve. This 
is fast becoming a traditional affair, con- 
nected with the Maroon Turkey Day foot- 
ball game, and quite a crowd of visiting 
Colgate supporters and Columbia under- 
graduates and alumni are expected to 
attend. 

The concert will be held in the Grand 
Ballroom of the Hotel Plaza, and will 
be followed by dancing until 2 a. m. 
Tickets for the event may be obtained in 
East Hall on the Campus, either at the 
Musical Clubs’ Desk or from King’s 
Crown office. Admission is $2.50 each 
for floor seats, and $3.00 for box seats. 
Each box accommodates six people. 


Judge Hiscock, ’78L., to Meet with 
Law Alumni 

The Alumni Association of the Law 
School has completed its plans for an- 
other full season, which will include, in 
accordance with recent custom, three 
meetings. 

The fall meeting, as usual, will be an 
informal get-together at the Columbia 
University Club. The annual meeting for 
the election of officers and the transaction 
of other business will be held in March. 
The biggest event of the year will be the 
last—and a remarkable meeting it will be. 
Announcement of the program cannot 
be made at this time, but the arrange- 
ments are entirely appropriate to the oc- 
casion—the one hundredth anniversary 
of the beginning of the Kent lectures at 
Columbia, which arefnow knownthrough- 
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out the world as the celebrated commen- 
taries. 

The first meeting will be held on Fri- 
day, December 15, at 8:30 p. m., at the 
Club. The Association will have as its 
guest Hon. Frank H. Hiscock, ’78L., 
"17Hon., Chief Judge of the New York 
Court of Appeals. Judge Hiscock will 
give a talk and will meet the members 
of the Association personally. 

Members have received announcements 
and cards of admission which may be 
given to friends. 


Alumni May Secure Bookstore Bulletin 

The Columbia University Press Book- 
store on the Campus has recently pub- 
lished a Christmas bulletin, giving a list 
and description of the best books pub- 
lished during the past twelve months. 
Five hundred copies of this bulletin are 
available for distribution among Colum- 
bia alumni. A postcard request addressed 
to the Columbia University Press Book- 
store, Columbia University, New York, 
is all that is necessary to secure a copy. 
The bulletin, containing 128 pages. with 
an index, is well printed and illustrated, 
and should be a help to any Alumnus 
who may have occasion to get books for 
Christmas gifts. 


Well-Known Composers and Singers En- 
tertain Columbia Club Members 

The November “Club Night” at the 
Columbia University Club was a decided 
success. The program was very much 
worth while and was thoroughly appre- 
ciated by more than two hundred mem- 
bers of the Club, who were present. The 
entertainment was a concert by John 
Barnes Wells, nationally known concert 
singer and composer; Albert A. Wieder- 
hold, baritone, concert singer and com- 
poser, and William Reddick, organist 
at the Capitol Theater, New York, and 
a well-known accompanist and com- 
poser. All are members of the Univer- 
sity Glee Club of New York. During 
the evening, President Mapes announced 
that the entire University Glee Club 
might be persuaded to give a concert at 


The Army-Navy Game 


For the information of those Co- 
lumbia Alumni who may plan to at- 
tend the Army-Navy game at Frank- 
lin Field, Philadelphia, on November 
25, the News publishes the following 
schedule of train service from New 
York: 


Special trains 


leave Pennsylvania 
Station, New York, at 10:25, 10:35, 
10:45 and 10.50, on the morning of 


November 25, going direct to the 
South Street Yard, adjacent to Frank- 
lin Field. They return half an hour 
after the game. All carry diners; 
all but the last carry parlor cars. 
No special fare. 


the Columbia University Club if the de- 
mand was great enough. An outburst 
of applause answered his question imme- 
diately. 

The program was arranged by the En- 
tertainment Committee of the Columbia 
University Club, consisting of George 


Hellman, 99, James W. Walker, '9ł, and 
Ray Perkins, ’17. Incidentally, the last- 
named, much against his will, furnished 
a postscript to the concert on November 
15, and received as much applause as those 
whose names were on the printed an- 
nouncement. 


Enthusiastic Meeting of Maryland Alumni Club 


The Maryland Alumni Club's dinner 
at the Emerson Hotel, Baltimore, on 
November 9, was attended by nineteen 


Columbia men of Maryland and three 
distinguished guests from Morningside 
Heights— Provost Carpenter, Dean 


Hawkes and Dean Woodbridge. 
The dinner was served in a small din- 
ing room which gave an atmosphere of 


intimate personal contact. President 


Rosenthal, '92 Mines, presided and after ` 


the dinner introduced Provost Carpenter. 

Dr. Carpenter defined his duties as 
second provost of Columbia University, 
the first, by the way, having been ap- 
pointed more than a century ago. (It 
was that President Butler's 
definition of these duties would hardly 
coincide with that of the modest 
speaker.) Dr. Carpenter completed his 
undergraduate work at Hamilton, worked 
œn a fellowship at Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, then looked around for a real 
wide-awake institution in which to com- 
plete hi$ professional studies. While 
Waiting to accept an appointment at 
Columbia. he served a short time at 
Cornell. CI needed inspiration at this 
time, and at the Columbia Commencement 
in 1882 I certainly got it when A. V. W. 
Jackson delivered a Greek oration. He 
jumped up and down the platform at 
a terrific pace. Such gymnastics I never 
had seen, and I made up my mind right 
there, that if any one could put such 
life into a dead language, the institu- 
tion must have a live faculty. I de- 
termined then and there to enter Colum- 
bia.” 

Dr. Carpenter traced the steady and 
phenomenal growth of the University 
during his forty vears’ connection with 
it, describing the conditions which ted 
successfully to the foundations of the 


observed 


Schools of Philosophy and Pure Sci- 
ence, Mines, Architecture, Chemistry, 
Journalism, Dentistry, and the School 


of Nursing now about to be established. 
The summer session, he said, was or- 
ganized to meet the demands for supple- 
mental education made by students out- 
side the University. Provost Carpenter 
paid high tribute to the executive ge- 
nius of President Butler in handling the 
work of so diversified a collection of 
schools. According to the speaker, Presi- 
dent Barnard dreamed out Columbia's 


educational future, and many of his 
dreams have since been realized. President 
Low, he remarked, was the great or- 
ganizer of the finances of the college. 

Following this highly interesting and 
instructive talk, Dean Woodbridge spoke 
very briefly, excusing himself to attend 


-a session of the Association of American 


Universities. 

Dean Hawkes then spoke at some 
length on the results of the use of the 
new admission tests, and the efforts of 
the faculty to aid the student in the se- 
lection of his life work. He also de- 
tailed the present building program and 
that proposed for the near future. 

Every one present enjoyed himselt to 
the limit, and on all sides hopes were 
expressed that meetings might be held 
more frequently. President Rosenthal, 
on behalf of the Maryland Alumni Club, 
expressed the appreciation ot all to 
Provost Carpenter and Deans Hawkes 
and Woodbridge for speaking so in- 
terestingly of our Alma Mater. 

Those present in addition to the 
speakers were Albert Rosentha, °92 
Mines, president; W. H. Boynton, ‘06 
S.. secretary-treasurer; H. A. Baker, 
"12; John Freund, 96 F.A.; C. A. Ful- 
ton, ‘U6S., A. B. Gardiner, 87: C. 
Haner, Jr. ‘06: A. H. Harvitt. “14; 
E. C. Holden, "96S: R. R. Hyde. 7°15 
Ph.D.; L. H. Lubarsky ‘11A. M.; W. 
C. Moore, ’92L.; C. A. Rubinstein, "88 
A. M.; J. O. Spencer, ’02A. M.: M. D. 
Swartz, °12S.; T. J. Tingley. '20L.; 
A. H. Warth, ‘078.; D. E. Weglein, 
"12A. M.; and H. A. Whiting, ‘66. 

W. H. B. 06S. 


Adam Leroy Jones, 96 Ph.D., Ad- 
dresses Philadelphia Alumni Club 


Now that the first luncheon of the- 
Philadelphia Club has taken its place 
among the events of the past. many an 
alunmus in the City of Brotherly Love 
is congratulating himself on having been 
“among those present” at that function, 
held on November 8 at the Engincers’ 
Club. 

Adam Leroy Jones, '98 Ph.D., Director 
of Admissions at the University, was 
the guest of the occasion. His address 
on the carefully thought-out and cor- 
rectly, applied selective conditions which 
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contront the student seeking entrance to 
Columbia, was most interesting to the 
Alumni who remembered the different 
methods of former days. The question 
of admissions is always one of interest 
to college men, and Professor Jones’ 
talk on the subject was keenly enjoyed 
and appreciated. 

If the enthusiasm which was apparent 
at the luncheon 1s a forerunner of that 
which will be displayed at similar oc- 
cas.ons, the Philadelphia Alumni Club 
is assured of a most successful season. 

Those who attended the mecting were: 
C. H. Machen, ‘99 S., president; C. 
Murray Rice, ’91 Mines, secretary; C. 
G. A. Schmidt, Jr., ‘01 S., treasurer; 
Samuel Bakove, '22 J.: S. B. Benoliel, 
"06 S.; H. M. Cook, ’09 A.M.; W. O. 
Easton, ‘02 A.M.; R. G. Franklin, 719; 
R. A. Hillas, 713; W. L. Imes, °15 A.M.; 
H. W. Raymond, ’71 L.; H. F. San- 
ville, "92 Mines; Dr. G. E. Walk, ’11 
A.M.; J. A. Weagle, ’12 A.M.; Lemuel 
Whitaker, 81; E. J. Williams, 16 A.M.; 
Morris Wolf, 712, "19 Ph.D., and C. T. 
Wolfe, ’°13 L. 


“Once Upon a Time, In Boston—” 


“In the course of human events,” be- 
gan the local Secretary-Treasurer, 
“about two weeks ago, a dinner was held. 
To be exact, it was Thursday, November 
9, and the dinner itself was the occasion 
of the first meeting for this season of 
the Columbia Alumni Club of New Eng- 
land. All the Alumni, big and little, 
journeyed from many of the outlying 
cities, towns, villages and hamlets, viz: 
Worcester, Holyoke, New Bedford, 
Newburyport and Cambridge, and met 
at the Boston City Club. Some erst- 
while old faithfuls did not appear for this 
first round-up. In due course a proper 
modicum of Hades will be meted out to 
them hy the Secretary-Treasurer when 
that worthy official finds the time. <A 
few new faces appeared, and they were 
greeted by the ninety-and-nine with 
proper biblical enthusiasm. 

“President John Tempest Walker said 
grace, using his own appropriate formula, 
and all the Alumni, big and little, pro- 
ceeded to gormandize, at least so far as 
one may gormandize at these six course 
dinners for $1.50. Just when all the 
Alumni, big and httle, had finished cat- 
ing, a representative of the membership 
committee of the University Club arose 
and told all the Alumni, big and little, 
of the plans for the building of a new 
University Club in Boston. The general 
scheme was greeted with acclaim and al- 
though Columbia's members are few 
among the 30.000 degree holders in met- 
ropolitan Boston, still it appear that we 
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will be represented in numbers im the 
membership list of the new Club. 

“Dr. F. S. Van Beuren, Jr., Associate 
Dean of the College of Physicians and 
Surgeons, was very kind in paying us a 
Visit on that day and attending the din- 
ner. The medicos form a very large per- 
centage of the faithful Alumni in New 
England and henee the joy of having 
Dr. Van Beuren with us was doubly 
great because his story appealed so di- 
rectly to the greater portion of those pres- 
ent at the dinner. We were quite sur- 
prised to learn that great progress had 
already been made toward the establish- 
ment of the medical center, under the 
wing of the University, on Washington 
Heights. Those isolated Alumni tucked 
up in the northeast corner of the United 
States were not satisfied by Dr. Van 
Beuren’s very complete talk but insisted 
upon sitting around and asking questions 
for about two hours longer. The laymen 
learned a great deal about the medical pro- 
fession that they had never even suspected 
before, including osteopathy, chiropractic, 
and M. Coue'’s auto-suggestion. Just 
between ourselves, I suspect some of the 
laymen of trying to get some free medi- 
cal advice, because of the character of 
the questions they asked. 

“When all the Alumni, big and little, 
were ready for the milk trains on the 
New Haven, B. & M. and the B. & A. 
laymen and medical members united in 
declaring that P. & S. will grow and 
prosper with men like Dr. Van Beuren 
at the helm.” 

The New England Club is reviving the 
custom of weekly luncheons, just informal 
sort of affairs to improve the aecquaint- 
anceship among the membcrs. 

Those present at the dinner included 
John Tempest Walker, ‘84, president; 
W. E. Brophy, '15S., secretary-treasurer ; 
F. H. Bowman, ’94; J. F. Casey, 
‘OOP.&S.; H. T. Clinch, '12; L. M. Col- 
well, ’01S.; F. S. Dellenbaugh, ’10; 
Adolph Franz, '87P.&S.; E. M. Hard- 
ing, '74P.&S.; G. W. Metcalf, 91; W. 
Putnam, ‘06S.; J. G. Rae, ’01; H. L. 


Calendar 


indicated, the 
will be held at 


Unless otherwise 
events listed below 


the Columbia University Club, 4 West 
Telephone, Long- 


Forty-third street. 
acre 8200. 
TuEspay, NOVEMBER 28. 
1917. Engineers. Monthly luncheon. 
WeEDNEspay, DECEMBER 6. 
Varsity “C” Club Dinner. 
WenpneEspAy, DECEMBER 13. 
’87 Mines. Dinner. 
Fripay, DECEMBER 15. 
Law School Alumni Association. Fall 
meeting. 8:15 p. m. 
Stnxpay, DECEMBER 17. 


1917. Annual Dinner. 
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Stein, "4; C. O. Thompson, ‘89P.&S.; 
D. C. Wells, 92, and W. F. Williams, 
81. 


Pittsburgh Club Elects Officers 


At the regular meeting of the Pitts- 
burgh Alumni Club held in the Cham- 
ber of Commerce Building, Pittsburgh, 
on November 15, the following officers 
were elected: Hon. James B. Drew, ‘00 
L., president; W. J. Strassburger, ‘U1 
F.A., first vice-president: Hugh P. Tie- 
mann, ‘00 S., second vice-president, and 
Norman B. Ward, 713) S., seeretary- 
treasurer. These officers, together with 
James M. Clark, ‘87 L., and Dr. Harry 
R. Decker, ’07 P. & S., form the exec- 
utive committee. 


The committee is working out a 
schedule of activities for the club during 
the winter season, the details of which 
will be announced later. 


Detroit Club Continues Reorganiza- 
tion Work 


Bristling with business, and bent on 
perfecting the reorganization of the De- 
troit Alumni Club, several Alumni in 
that city met at the University Club 
there on November 10. With Allan B. 
Crow, ‘13, as acting president in the 
absence of C. Eustace Dwyer, '09, "LIS... 
who at the last meeting had been elected 
temporary head of the Club, they rati- 
fied the Federation Constitution and 
framed one of their own. 


The business of electing permanent of- 
ficers was deferred until the next meet- 
ing, when it is expected that the attend- 
ance will include more of the men who 
were formerly active in the old organiza- 
tion. By that time Dwyer will have re- 
turned from a trip to New York, with 
latest news of doings at the University. 
The last details of the organization will 
then be attended to, and at future mect- 
ings an effort will be made to have a 
prominent speaker from Columbia. The 
names of President Butler, Professor 
Dewey, Professor John Erskine, Ex-Dean 
Keppel and Professor Pupin were sug- 
gested. 

Those present included Dr. S. A. Cour- 
tis; Allen B. Crow, ‘13; Paul W. Gabe- 
lein, 09; Arthur B. McGraw, '19P.&S.: 
Benjamin Philson, ‘14L., and Elhott J. 
Stoddard, '81L. 


“The Seventeenth for Seventeeners 


With this slogan uppermost, the Class of 
1917 held its monthly luncheon at Shan- 
ley’s Forty-second Street Restaurant on 
Friday, November 17. In addition to the 
“regulars ~whojattend all class functions. 
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whether uptown or downtown, two newe 
comers were on hand. Fred Bulwinkel 
surprised everybody by dropping in, and 
Herb Schwartz came up from his chemi- 
cal laboratory on Hudson Street. 

No luncheon will be held during De- 
cember, as the seventeenth happens to 


be the date of the Annual Class Dinner. 
Plans for the dinner were outlined by 
Ed Earle and discussed pro and con by 
the entire crowd. 

Those present included  Bulwinkel, 
Earle, Hammarstrom, Murphy, Proffitt. 
Schwarz and Watts.—P. C. M. 


The Story of a Fighting Team 
By P. W. G. 


Dartmouth, 28 


If ever we have been proud of a Co- 
lumbia football team, it was Saturday 
at the Polo Grounds, where they dis- 
played a brand of fight and courage that 
has not been equalled by any Blue and 
White Eleven in recent years. We are 
not even inclined to except the Brown 
game, now a part of Columbia tradition. 
And this is no disparagement of the 
men who fought the Bruins. It is 
merely that we were more completely 
gripped and thrilled by the spectacle of 
the battered and tired Columbians fight- 
ing off the Green giant who seemed to 
gain new strength each time he touched 
the earth. 

“Roar Lion—smash ’em” howled the 
stands, and in that first half, the Lion 
crashed, smashed and clawed in a man- 
ner that warmed our hearts to each and 
every member of the eleven. It seems 
to be an attribute of a truly worthy and 
courageous team, to be able to carry 
into the fight with it the hearts and 
bodies of its supporters. 


Columbia, 7 


erick fumbled the ball a moment and 
then ran it to the 20-yard line where 
after a couple of tries we kicked. Dart- 
mouth immediately fumbled on the 35- 
yard mark and we gained the ball. Rod- 
erick gained but we kicked and Dart- 
mouth perched on our 45-yard stripe. A 
penalty and two first downs, one of 
them a pretty forward pass, and they 


"Varsity “C” Club Dinner 
One of the big events of the year 
for all ex-Columbia athletes will take 
place on Wednesday evening, Decem- 
ber 6, when the ’Varsity “C” Club 


will hold its annual dinner at the Co- 
lumbia University Club. The arrange- 


ments are in the hands of John D. 
Kennedy, 19, 25 East 26th Street, 
New York. Among those who have 
been invited to attend are President 
Butler, Dean Hawkes, Professor 
Adam Leroy Jones, and Frank D. 


had moved to within about ten yards of 
a score. “Roar Lion—crash ’em” yelped 
the stands, and crash ‘em they did, the 
Blue and White forwards suddenly 
clawing the Green line apart and hurled 
them back for a 15-yard loss. It was 
dynamic. No wonder O’Neill walked 
up and down the sidelines with a broad 
grin on his face. Whatever might hap- 
pen, Dartmouth would know it had been 
in a football game. 


The Lion had tasted blood, and fight- 
ing splendidly, Columbia took the ball. 
Koppisch broke loose for 30 yards. He 
ran out of bounds, however, and the ball 
was brought back; but we took a first 
down, battering clean through the center 
of the Green line. 


Forced to kick, the ends broke down 
the field and nailed the Dartmouth player 
as he made the catch. Dartmouth re- 
turned the compliment and the ball rolled 
to our 10-yard line. We made two first 
downs and then a fumble gave the ball 
to the Green, who bobbled the pigskin 
for a moment, and the line, breaking 
through, was on the runner and pushed 
him back some 15 yards. Once again 
Dartmouth was nailed before the play 
was well under way, and then a forward 
pass gave them their down. They tried 
a kick from placement but it fell short 
and Roderick took it back to our 25- 
yard line. Here they held us and we 
kicked. Dartmouth on her own 40-yard 
chalk, suddenly cpened out in a wide- 
spread formation to which our defense 
replied with a shift, but it seemed to 


Saale us nevertheless. From this forma- 
tion, with splendid interference, Dart- 
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mouth galloped through our team for a 
touchdown. An attempted placement try 
for goal was blocked. 


We kicked off to them, a short low 
boot and Dartmouth thrust from her 45- 
yard line. After a great deal of fuss over 
a trick formation, the play was spilled 
by our alert line and the quarter ended. 


_ On the next play, Burtt intercepted a 

forward pass and the ball was ours. 
Columbia was using the “huddle” system 
of calling signals throughout. That is, 
before each play they gathered in a little 
circle and were told what to do, then 
jumped to the line, the ball was snapped 
and off they went. It kept us on pins 
and needles throughout the game for fear 
they’d huddle longer than the prescribed 
time. 


A forward pass failed and a running 
pass was brought back because of some 
infraction of rules. We then booted to 
Dartmouth and nailed her on the 20-yard 
line. Here the line again tore the Green 
forwards apart, but failed to solve the 
open formation and the enemy ran 25 
yards. A forward pass was intercepted 
again and the ball changed hands. 


For the rest of the quarter the ball 
drifted back and forth outside the dan- 
ger zones. Our defense was perfect and 
there seemed to be nothing to choose 
between the two elevens. The half ended 
with the ball in our possession. 


During the halves, the band performed 
miraculous evolutions on the field, with- 
out dropping a note, tying themselves into 
knots and slipping out of them with a 
good deal of precision. 


We received from Dartmouth when 
the second half opened, and Roderick 
made a first down, but following that we 
were held and kicked. Dartmouth gained 
on an open play and a penalty, made a 
first down, and then suddenly threw a 
forward pass. It flew high towards the 
South sideline. Suddenly from nowhere 
appeared Bob Burtt, streaming across the 
held with his arms held high, a leap 
and he_had his fingers on the ball, juggled 
it for a moment, then snuggled it to 
his breast and lit out for the Dartmouth 
goal. In his path were two Dartmouth 
men who had gone down to receive the 
pass. They were close together and the 
outside man was poising himself for a 
dive at Bobby's legs. Whereupon Burtt 
did the totally unexpected. He stopped 
short, twisted a fraction and dashed be- 
tween the two Green players. It put the 
outside man out of the play, the second 
was off his guard an instant, and the 
next moment, a Blue and White thunder- 
bolt hit him taking him out, and Burtt 
with a clear field ahead left pursuit 
behind by legging it as though possessed 
for a touchdown. Roderick kicked a 
perfect goal from placement, and we led 
Dartmouth by one point, and at that mo- 
ment, the point looked pretty big. Talk 
about your great moments! Dartmouth 
won the game in the end, but we'll bet 
they didn’t get as much fun out of it as 
we did out of the few minutes when 
we were ahead. That was living. 

The rest of this then becomes the 
story of a team that gave all its strength, 
and tired and battercd, with hardly a man 
uninjured, had nothing but an unquench- 
able spirit of fight with which to stem 
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the foe who seemed to grow more power- 
ful as the game grew older. That was 
where Dartmouth was great. 


After kicking off to Dartmouth, we 
smeared their attempts to gain and an 


exchange of kicks followed with Dart- 


mouth driving from midfield. They 
scored two successive first downs, and 
then sprang a fake run on us. While 
a member, probably of their dramatic 
society, staged a little play entitled “I’ve 
Got the Ball and Here I Come,” the man 
who really had it pegged it way over to 
a corner of the field where a green jer- 
seyed player welcomed it and escorted it 
over the goal line. At this stage of the 
game it was only one touchdown more 
than we had. The eager line again 
broke through and blocked the try for 
the extra point. 


Columbia went right out to even things 
up after receiving Dartmouth’s kick-off 
on our 35-yard line. On a trick forward 
pass to Brodil we scored a first down, 
and then another forward was success- 
ful to the Green’s 35-yard chalk. Here 
two forward passes were batted down, 
and a long throw to Burtt actually 
nestled in his arms a moment and then 
fiendishly twisted out—he had a clear 
field ahead of him—and the attack ended. 
Dartmouth suddenly took the edge when 
they recovered a fumble on our 30-yard 
line, scored a first down, and tearing the 
line apart rushed the ball through for 
another touchdown. This time they 
kicked the goal. 
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Our team began to show signs of 
wear. Time out would find three and 
four men limping about. Roderick sus- 
tained an injury to his leg but gamely 
remained in. We took to the forward 
passing game as did they, and the ball 
changed masters frequently on intercep- 
tions. While in our possession, a bad 
pass from center sent the pigskin rolling 
over our goal line where Pulleyn fell 
on it and was in turn pounced upon, 
scoring a safety for Dartmouth. The 
ball was brought out to the 30-yard line, 
where the Green intercepted another of 
our forwards, and plunging through our 
weary line, pushed them back yard after 
yard, fighting every inch of the way but 
physically unequal to the task, until they 
had shoved it over for their final touch- 
down. The try for goal was again 
successful. The game ended after we 
had thrown the usual despairing for- 
wards. 

We do not think that anyone present 
at the Polo Grounds last Saturday will 
be inclined to accuse Columbia of being 
in any athletic doldrums. The team, the 
band, the cheer leading and the cheering 
were of a calibre to endanger one’s vest 
buttons. We spent much of our time 
swelling with pride. We felt that all in 
all, Columbia made a splendid showing 
and that is what counts. 

Roar Lion—crash ‘em—smash_ 'em, 
smash ’em, smash ’em—Here comes Col- 
gate! 
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Freshmen Defeat N. Y. U. Yearling 


Eleven 


In their last game of the season, the 
Freshman eleven defeated the first year 
team of New York University by the 
score of 33-0, at Ohio Field, on November 
17. The star of the game was Captain 
George Pease, the Columbia freshman 
quarterback, who played his usual ex- 
cellent brand of football, in the course 
ot which he personally scored three of 
our five touchdowns. 

The Blue and White yearlings out- 
played their opponents in practically every 
department of the game, and at no period 
was their own goal threatened. Columbia 
completed three forward passes out of 
hve attempts, netting 46 vards. N. Y. 
U. was successful in two out of four 
attempts, netting 16 vards. At no time 
was Columbia thrown for a loss: where- 
as the Violet team was tackled behind 
the line for a loss of 22 yards. 

The Columbia team took with them 
to the Heights a cheering section that 
rivalled in size and actually exceeded in 
volume of cheers, that of the Violet 
rooters. 


Cross Country Team Wins Metropolitan 


Run 


The Cross Country Team kept up its 
good record of this season when it de- 
teated the other colleges of the Metro- 
poten District on Saturday, November 
18, over the six-mile course at Van 
Cortlandt Park. The winners were with- 
in one point of a perfect score, having 16. 
Closest to them was Rutgers with 50. 
Next came N. Y. U. with 71, C. C. N. Y. 
with 91, Fordham with 102, and Brook- 
Iyn Poly with 105. 

Captain Bob Moore, Walter Higgins, 
„and Brennan, all broke the tape at ex- 
actly the same time, tying for first place. 

Skeat. of Columbia, was the next man 
to finish after the three Columbians 
mentioned above. Powell, of Rutgers, 
spoiled the Blue and White chances for a 
pertect score of 15. The other members 


W. STROTHER JONES 
HENRY E. MONTGOMERY 
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of the Columbia team, Schmid and Theo- 
bald, finished in 7th and 8th places 
respectively. 


The Letter Box 


From a Prominent N. Y. U. Alumnus 


UNITED STATES COURI 
EASTERN DISTRICT OF NEW YORK 
Brooklyn, New York 
Chambers of Edwin L. Garvin, District Judge 

November 15th, 1922. 
To the Editor: — 

The editorial appearing in the last issue 
of the CoLUMBIA ALUMNI News has 
just been brought to my attention. As 
an alumnus of New York University ot 
some years standing, keenly interested in 
the development and maintenance of 
wholesome inter-collegiate comp-t tion, I 
congratulate vou upon the maniy attitude 
which you have displayed, indicating so 
clearly that the alumni of Columbia and 
these connected with her athletics in no 
way subscribe to the sentiments ex- 
pressed in the article which was the sub- 
ject of your comment. Whatever may 
be the outcome of athletic contests be- 
tween Columbia and New York Univer- 
sity, there is no reason why the best of 
feeling should not obtain between these 
institutions, and your editorial showed 
the finer instincts which should be devel- 
oped with the acquisition of knowledge. 

Will you please convey to your edi- 
torial hoard my appreciation of the posi- 
tion you have taken. 

Very sincerely yours, 
(Signed) Enwin L. 
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Pudcrewski at his Steinway 


“FT HE supreme qualities of the Steinway piano 

have been for many years universally recog- 
nized. Musicians and the musical public have long 
regarded it as the standard of perfection. lt would 
seem from this that the summit had been reached, for 
with the attainment of perfection progress is 
stopped. And yet, in the case of the Steinway, this 
law of nature seems to have been defied. I feel 
obliged to declare, upon revisiting Steinway Hall 
after an absence of many years, and | do most em- 
phatically declare, that an astonishing progress has 
been achieved. To the former qualities, now mag- 
nified and intensified, an entirely new quality has 


AN APPRECIATION by IGNACE J. PADEREWSKI 


been added, one which once was considered al- 
most incompatible with the character of tone—an 
easy, light, surprisingly agreeable action. Another 
thing—I have tested a very large number of 
Steinway Concert Grands, and I have not been 
able to choose any one of them as the best, because 
all are best... . There is something in the his- 
tory of the Steinway family to bring joy to the 
heart of every one who is devoted to his profession. 
The Steinway piano is an unmistakable product of 
love of profession, and to it | pay my tribute of 
high esteem and admiration.” 


Steinway & Sons and their dealers have made it conveniently possible for music lovers to own a Steinway. 


Prices : $875 and up. 


STEINWAY 


THE INSTRUMENT OF THE IMMORTALS 
STEINWAY & SONS, Steinway Hall, 107-109 East Fourteeath Street, New York 
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LOCAL CLUBS FIGURE IN PROPOSED 
CONSTITUTIONAL CHANGES.—No revision 
of the Constitution of the Alumni Federation has been 
made since incorporation in 1916 and the Directors, 
mindful of definite progress recorded in the past six 
years, have appointed a Committee to suggest changes 
for consideration at the annual meeting next Alumni 
Day. Except for a few minor verbal corrections, the 
only suggestions thus far put forward pertain specifi- 
cally to Local Alumni Club matters. This is not 
strange, because in the alumni affairs of practically 
every institution this particular phase of activity needs 
comparatively more attention, and excites more concern, 
than anything else. 

One of the proposed changes is that Directors at 
Large of the Federation be increased in number from 
three to five. At present the Directorate is made up 
of three representatives of each of seven school alumni 
associations, and three directors representing all other 
members of the Federation. It is believed that the two 


additicnal representatives will allow eventually for the 
presence on the Board of men who, although far 
removed from New York, will be able to attend at 
least several stated meetings. The Directors at Large 
at present, although elected on the nomination of the 
Local Alumni Clubs, specifically represent the Gen- 
eral Members of the Federation, and under the new 
plan contemplated an additional class of membership, 
Local Club Membership, is to be created. 

The necessity for some such provision has become 
increasingly apparent to all who have become interested 
in Columbia Alummi affairs in recent years. The 
membership of the seven schcol alumni associations 
make up a large majority of the Federation roll. If 
by chance or otherwise any member of one of these 
school alumni associations resides in the territory of 
a local alumni club, he is ipso facto a member of that 
club. Anyone else eligible to join a local club must 
effect membership by becoming a General Member of 
the Alumni Federation, which in an increasingly large 
number of cases is not a desirable regulation from the 
point of view of the Local Alumni Club concerned. 
To allow the clubs to take advantage of every oppor- 
tunity that presents itself for interesting Columbia 
men in Columbia affairs, therefore, it seems advisable 
to create a Local Club Membership open to any alum- 
nus, whether a member of a school alumni association 
or not, provided he shall meet the requirements laid 
down by the constitution of the Local Alumni Club 
in the locality in which he may happen to reside. 

The General Membership will not be affected in 
the least. Those alumni who at present are mem- 
bers of the Federation by virtue of General Mem- 
bership paid through a Local Alumni Club will 
now transfer to the new Local Club Membership, and 
a host of other alumini, reluctant to affiliate with the 
Federation at present through a Local Alumni Club 
because of the relatively high General Membership 
Dues, will find an incentive to lend their support to 
Local Club activities. 

Subscription to the AKUM N3 NEwS-is not involved 
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in the new class of membership, but obviously no 
change in the General Membership is contemplated in 
this particular. General Members will, as formerly, 
receive the NEWS. 

It is hoped that the Local Alumni Clubs will imme- 
diately take cognizance of these proposed changes in 
order that the quickest possible action may be had. 
On many occasions the News has called attention to 
the extremely difficult problems which our Local 
Alumni Club situation presents. These can not be solved 
by making a few minor changes in the Constitution 
of the Federation, nor is it contemplated that these 
revisions will have any such far-reaching effect. The 
changes, however, remove technical difficulties which 
the Clubs have discovered during the operation of 
the last five or six vears, and from now, so far as 
the Clubs’ relations to the central organization are con- 
cerned, the decks ought to be clear for action. 


THE END OF A GLOOMY FOOTBALL 
SEASON.—TVhe three outstanding events of the 
close of the Columbia football season are the resigna- 
tion of Coach O'Neil, the overwhelming defeat at the 
hands of Colgate, and the unofficial ranking of the 
teams for the season—in which we are nowhere. The 
situation ts one which comment or suggestion by the 
News could not affect, so we pass over, sorrowfully, 
we admit, the disappointment which every alumnus 
interested in Columbia athletics feels at the gloomy 
ending of what promised to be the season in which 
we would witness the rejuvenation of our football des- 
unies. 

When the under which we re-estab- 
lished football in 1915 were abolished at the conclu- 


restrictions 


Gelasio Caetani, 035, Made Italian 
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of the mountain Col di Lana, upon which 
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sion of the war, Columbia men were more anxious to 
play Cornell, Pennsylvania and Dartmouth than any 
other institutions. Save for interruptions caused by 
the war, all three institutions had played football con- 
tinuously, but all three were starting out the post-war 
period with new coaches, and conditions were prac- 
tically as unsettled everywhere as they were in our 
own camp. Only a brief glance at the record of the 
last three seasons will indicate whether we have made 
any advance at all im our football. We have been 
defeated three vears in succession by Cornell, twice 
by Dartmouth, and once by Penn in the only game 
played with the Quakers. In the three vears Williams 
and Colgate have beaten us twice, and Amherst, Wes- 
levan, Ohio and N. Y. U., each once. This record does 
not mark anv sustained advance or progress. The News 
feels that Columbia, with its resources in student mate- 
rial, often grossly exaggerated, it is true, by those who 
do not understand that the available men for football 
do not number more than two thousand, ought to and 
can turn out a team that will make a better record 
than any of our elevens of the past eight vears. The 
outstanding criticism of our teams is not so much 
that they do not win, but that they are beaten by 
seemingly inferior teams and that they do not play 
intelligent football. A corresponding situation in the 
class room would cause quite an academic hullabaloo. 
Whatever is worth doing at all at an institution of 
learning is worth doing well—and in this case “intel- 
ligently” surely ought to be synonymous with “well.” 
Men can be found to teach our students how to play 
the class-rcom game to the eminent satisfaction of all. 
It ought not be an impossible task to find teachers 
who can bring about a similar result on the gridiron. 


Pontine marshes, the larger parts of 


Ambassador to U. S. 

Gelasio Caetani, ‘03S., Italan war 
hero and former Mayor ot the City 
of Rome, is now m Washington im his 
role as Ambassador of Italy in the United 
States. He was appointed to the post 
by Italy's new Premier, Mussolini, to 
succeed Senator Ricci, who resigned 
when the Fascisti came into power. 

After graduating from the School of 
Mines, Caetani spent a number of years 
in the western states, especially in Mon- 
tana, learning mining engineering in the 
most practical manner. He was estab- 
lished in San Francisco as a consulting 
engineer, when the war broke out in 
1914. Hastening back to Rome, he was 
appointed to a captaincy in the corps of 
engineers, and proceeded to turn his 
American experience to good account. 
To him is given the credit of accom- 
plishing one of the most remarkable 
feats on the Italian front—the laving of 
a mine which blew up the whole top 


was located a powerful and almost im- 
pregnable stronghold of the Austrians. 
He managed to bore a gallery 2.000 feet 
long mto the mountain without attracting 
of the enemy 
Cactant rose to the rank of colonel, and 
was three times decorated for bravery. 

After the Armistice, Caetant devoted 
himself to engineering in Rome, and 
undertook the task of draining the great 


the attention far above. 


Pictures of Old Columbia Wanted 


It is probable that many an alum- 
nus has in his possession photographs 
or prints of the College as it appeared 
mo ancient days, when Morningside 
Heights was a place entirely unre- 
lated to the Blue and White. 

The collection of such prints in the 
Alumni Office is by no means com- 
plete, and it will be very much appreci- 
ated if Alumni will look up the pic- 
tures thev have, illustrating Columbia's 
life during earlier generations, and 
send in any that they can conveniently 
spare. 


which le on the vast estates which for 
several centuries have been owned by 
the Caetanis. In 1920 he was made 
Mayor of Rome. 


History Professors Active During the 
Holidays 


The History Department of Columbia 
will contribute considerably to the meet- 
ing of the American Historical Associa- 
tion at New Haven, Conn., December 
27 to 30. Professor David S. Muzzey, 
'07Ph.D., is chairman of the committee 
in charge. Professors Robert L. Schuy- 
ler, ‘03, ’09Ph.D., and Dixon Ryan Fox, 
'11, 717Ph.D., are members of the com- 
mittee and will each read a paper. 


Professor Carlton J. H. Haves, ’04, 
‘09Ph.D., and Parker T. Moon, '13, 21 
Ph.D., will publish in January, through 
the Macmillan Company, a textbook on 
“Modern European History” for second- 
ary, schools andthe general readers. 
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Directors Propose Several Amendments to Federation Constitution 


The Constitution and By-Laws under 
which the Alumni Federation is now op- 
erating were drawn up in 1916, when the 
Federation was incorporated. The growth 
and development of Columbia’s Alumni 
work since that time have made several 
of the provisions in this Constitution, 
either obsolete or unwieldy. Conse- 
quently, a sub-committee of the Board of 
Directors has been working for the past 
two months on revising the Constitution, 
and their report was submitted at the 
regular meeting of the Board on Tues- 
day, December 5. The report of the 
sub-committee was approved, and the fol- 
lowing will therefore be submitted to the 
members of the Federation at the annual 
meeting on February 12. The com- 
pletely revised document is published 
herewith in conformity with the provi- 
sion in the present Constitution requir- 
ing thirty (30) days’ notice of proposed 
changes. 

Proposed omissions from the present 
Constitution are indicated in brackets [ ]; 
proposed additions are in italics. 


Constitution 


ARTICLE Í. 


Section 1. The name of this corpora- 
tion shall be “Alumni Federation of 
Columbia University, Incorporated.” 


NAME 


ARTICLE Il. OBJECTS 


Section 1. The objects of this corpora- 
tion shall be to organize the alumni of 
“Columbia University in the City of 
New York” for the purpose of advanc- 
ing the interests and promoting the wel- 
tare of the University and its alumni. 


ARTICLE III. MEMBERS 


Section 1. Any graduate, former stu- 
dent, member of the Faculty or adminis- 
trative ofhcer of Columbia University in 
the City of New York shall be eligible 
for membership in the Alumni Federa- 
tion of Columbia University, Inc. 

[Section 2. There shall be two classes 
of members—School Members and Gen- 
eral Members. All members of any 
alumni association of any school main- 
tained by the Trustees of Columbia Uni- 
versity in the City of New York shall 
be ipso facto School Members of the 
Alumni Federation, if the alumni associa- 
tion of said school shall have ratified 
this constitution and shall have agreed to 
its provisions. All other members of this 
Federation shall be General Members, 
and shall become such General Members 
upon the payment of dues or signifying 
in writing their intention to become such 
members. } 

Section 2.. There shall be three classes 
of members—General Members, Alumni 
Association Members, and Local Club 
Members; 

(a) General Members. Any graduate, 
former student, member of the Faculty, 
or Administrative Officer of Columbia 
University in the City of New York, 
may become a General Member of this 
Federation upon payment of General 


Membership dues, or upon signifying in 
writing, his intention to become such 
General Member. 

(b) Alumni Association Members. A 
member of any Alumni Association of 
any School maintained by the Trustees 
of Columbia University in the City of 
New York, shall be ipso facto an Alumni 
Association member of the Alumni Feder- 
ation, tf the Alumnt Association of said 
School shall have ratified this Constitu- 
tion, and shall have agreed to tts pravi- 
SIONS. 

(c) Local Club Members. An Alumni 
Association Member who also resides in 
the territory of a Local Alumni Club, 
and any graduate, former student, mem- 
ber of the Faculty, or Administrative 
Officer of Columbia University in the 
City of New York, not a General Mem- 
ber of this Federation, who shall con- 
form to the Constitution of a Local 
Alumni Club, shall be a Local Club 


Member. 


ArTICLE IV. Dues 


[Section. r. There shall be School 
Membership dues and General Member- 
ship dues. 

(a) Dues of School Members shall be 
paid annually by the alumni association 
of each school maintained by the Trustees 
of Columbia University in the City of 


New York which shall have ratified this 


constitution, and shall be paid for all 
members of said association. School 
Members, as individuals, shall be exempt 
from the payment of dues direct to this 
Federation. 

(b) General Membership dues shall be 
paid by all members of this Federation 
who are not School Members, and Gen- 
eral Members shall receive. without 
extra charge, the official publication of 
this Federation, now known as the 
Columbia Alumni News. ] 

Section 1. There shall be General 
Membership dues, Alumni Association 
Membership dues, and Local Club Mem- 
bership dues. 

(a) General Membership dues shall be 
payable annually on January first, to the 
Treasurer of this Federation, and shall 
be of an amount prescribed by the By- 
Laws of this Federation. Payment of 
General Alembership dues shall include 
a subscription to the official publication 
of this Federation, now known as the 
Columbia Alumni News. 

(b) Dues of Alumni Association Mem- 
bers shall be paid annually by the Alum- 
mt Association of each School maintained 
by the Trustees of Columbia University 
in the City of New York, which shall 
have ratified this Constitution, and shall 
be paid for all members of said Associa- 
tion. Alumni Association Members, as 
individuals, shall be exempt from the 
payment of dues direct to this Federa- 
tion. 

(c) Local Club Membership dues shall 
be paid annually by all Local Club Mem- 
bers not General Members or Alumni 
Association Members of this Federation. 


ARTICLE V. BoaArp oF DIRECTORS 


Section r. The affairs of this Federa- 
tion shall be managed by a Board of 
Directors, not less than nine (9) in num- 
ber, who shall be elected at the annual 
meeting in the manner provided by ‘the 


By-Laws to serve for one year or until 
their successors are chosen, and qualify. 


ARTICLE VI. OFFICERS 


Section 1. The officers of this Federa- 
tion shall be a President, three Vice- 
Presidents, a Treasurer and a Recording 
Secretary, who shall be elected from the 
members of the Board of Directors at 
the annual meeting and who shall serve 
until the next annual meeting, or until 
their successors are elected and qualify. 
The said officers shall also serve as the 
officers of the Board of Directors. The 
Board of Directors shall have power to 
appoint and dismiss such other officers 
as the By-Laws may prescribe. 


ARTICLE VII. AMENDMENTS 


Section 1. This constitution may be 
amended by a two-thirds vote of all mem- 
bers present at any regular or at any 
special meeting of the Federation if at 
least thirty days’ notice of the proposed 
amendment shall have been given by 
publication thereof in the official publica- 
tion of this Federation. 


By-Laws 
ARTICLE I. [Dues 
Section 1. Alumni associations en- 


titled to representation on the Board of 
Directors shall pay annually on the first 
day of January to the Treasurer of the 
Federation one dollar for each member. 
A school member shall be entitled to 
membership in a local club without pay- 
ment of dues thereto if the school mem- 
ber resides in the territory of a local club. 

Section 2. General membership dues 
shall be pavable annually on the first day 
of January. General Members not also 
members of local alumni clubs shall pay 
annual dues of Five Dollars ($5.00) to 
the Treasurer of the Federation. Each 
General Member who also elects mem- 
bership in a local alumni club shall pay 
annual dues of an amount prescribed by 
the said local alumni club provided Three 
Dollars ($3.00) thereof shall be payable 
to the Treasurer of the Federation for 
the uses of the said Federation. 

Section 3. Any alumnus contributing 
Ten Dollars ($10.00) or more per annum, 
to be applied toward the current expenses 
of this Federation, shall be called a 
Sustaining Member and shall have gen- 
eral membership privileges for the cur- 
rent vear. 

Section 4. Any School Member of this 
Federation paying Ten Dollars ($10.00) 
or more per year, of which Five Dollars 
($5.00) or more is for the general uses 
ef this Federation, shall be called a Con- 
tributing Member and such Contributing 
Member shall have general membership 
privileges. 

Section 5. An alumnus contributing 
One Hundred Dollars ($100.00) or more 
toward a permanent Endowment Fund, 
only the income of which shall be avail- 
able for purposes of this Federation, shall 
be called an “Endowment Member” and 
shall have general membership privileges 
for lite. 

Section 6. An alumnus or group of 
alumni contributing Five Hundred Dol- 
lars ($500.00) or more toward a fund. 
the income of which shall be available 
for the use ,of cthisc Federation, shall be 
called-a “Fundork -An individual Fundor 
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shall have general membership privileges 
for life. Funder contributions shall be 
added to the Endowment Fund, but re- 
corded in the following manner: 

“The John Doe, ’92 Law. Alumni Fed- 
eration Endowment Fund of \ ee 

“The Class of 1892 P. and S. Alumni 
Federation Endowment Fund of Bin ons ”] 


Membership and Dues. 

Section 1. General Membership dues 
shall be Five Dollars ($5.00) per annum. 
payable on the first day of January to 
the Treasurer of this Federation. 

Section 2. Alumni clssociations en- 
titled to representation on the Board of 
Directors, shall pay annually on the first 
day of January, to the Treasurer of this 
Federation, One Dollar ($1.00) for each 
member. Alumni clssociation Members 
shall be entitled to Membership in a Local 
Alumni Club, provided that such Alumni 
Association Member shall reside in the 
territory of such Local Alumni Club; 
such Alumni Association Member shall 
also be designated as a Local Club Mem- 
ber of the Federation. 

Section 3. Local Club Membership 
ducs shall be One Dollar ($1.00) per 
annum, payable to the Treasurer of the 
Alumni Federation, annually on January 
first, for all members of Local Alumni 
Clubs, not members of one of the School 
Alumni Associations of the University 
and not General Members of this Federa- 
tion, who shall otherwise qualify for 
Membership in the said Local Alumni 
Club. These dues shall not be paid direct 
to the Treasurer of the Federation by a 
Local Club Member, but shall be paid to 
the said Treasurer of the Federation by 
the Treasurer of the Local Alumni Club, 

Section 4. A Local Club Member of 
the Federation shall receive the official 
publication of this Federation, now known 
as the Columbia Alumni News, if said 
Local Club Member in addition to his 
Local Club Ducs, shall pay the current 
subscription price of the said Columbia 
Alumni News to the Treasurer of the 
Local Alumni Club of which he is a 
member; and if the Treasurer of the 
said Local Alumni Club shall forward 
said subscription price to the Treasurer 
of this Federation. 

Section 5. Any Alumnus contributing 
Ten Dollars ($10.00) or more per annum, 
to be applied toward the current expenses 
of this Federation, shall have General 
Membership privileges for the current 
vear, 


ARTICLE IT. Boarp oF DIRECTORS. 


Section r. The Board of Directors 
shall he elected at the annual meeting of 
the Federation by a plurality vote of the 
members present either in person or by 
proxy. [The Directors shall be not less 
than nine in number.| There shall be 
three directors from the membership of 
each Alumni association accepting the 
provisions of this Constitution and [three ] 

ize directors representing the General 
and Local Club Members of th's Federa- 
tion. The President, Vice-Presidents. 
Recording Secretary and Treasurer 
elected by the members at the annual 
meeting of the Federation shall also act 
as President, Vice-Presidents, Recording 
Secretary and Treasurer of the Board of 
Directors. 

Section 2. The ania association of 
every school maintained by the Trustees 
of Columbia University in the City of 
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New York shall be entitled to three rep- 
resentatives on the Board of Directors of 
this Federation when the Association has 
ratified the Constitution of this Federa- 
tion and has accepted all its provisions. 

Alumni Association directors shall be 
nominated [except at the annual meeting 
on February 12, 1917,] as follows: 

On or before the last Wednesday in 
January in each year, the Secretary of 
each alumni association entitled to [rep- 
resentatives| representation on the Board 
of Directors of this Federation shall for- 
ward in writing to the Nominating Com- 
mittee of this Federation the names ot 
the three directors whom said alumni 
association desires to have nominated and 
voted upon at the ne.rt annual meeting of 
the Federation, and at said annual meeting 
the Nominating Committee shall nominate 
the said directors as directors [from] 
representing said alumni association. 

Sectton 3. The General and Local Club 
Members of this Federation shall be en- 
titled to [three] five representatives on 
the Board of Directors who shall be 
known as Directors at Large. 

Directors at Large shall be nominated 
[except at the annual meeting on Febru- 
ary 12, 1917,] as follows: 

On or before December 1 in each year, 
the Secretary of this Federation shall 
request the President or Secretary of 
each Local Alumni Club to name a can- 
didate for Director at Large; and from 
the list of names so submitted together 
with the list of General Members not 
also members of a local alumni club, the 
Nominating Committee shall choose [six] 
ten names. 

The names thus selected shall be sub- 
mitted on or before January 1 in each 
year on an official ballot by the Execu- 
tive Secretary of the Federation to the 
secretary of each Local Alumni Club in 
the Federation, notifying him that the 
members of that club are entitled as 
indinduals to vote through him, [to vote 
individually through him] or that the club 
is entitled to vote collectively through 
him to nominate [for] three of [the] 
these candidates [named]. 

The names of these [six] ten members 
shall be forthwith submitted on an official 
ballot by the Executive Secretary to each 
member of the Federation not a member 
of fan] a School Alumni Association or 
a Local Alumni Club with the information 
that he is entitled to vote to nominate 
[three] fize of these men for Directors 
at Large of the Federation. 

All returns to the Executive Secretary 
of the Federation before the last Wed- 
nesday in January in each vear, when 
properly signed and endorsed by the Pres- 
ident and Secretary of the local alumni 
club concerned, or signed by a General 
Member of the Federation not also a 
member of [an] a school alumni associa- 
tion or a loca! alumni club, shall be can- 
vassed at the regular meeting of the 
Board in January. and the [three] five 
members receiving the most votes cast 
shall be nominated for Directors at 
Large at the next annual meeting of the 
Federation. 

In case of a tie, the Board of Directors 
shall choose by ballot from those receiv- 
ing an equal number of votes. 

Section 4. Regular meetings of the 
Board of Directors shall be held on the 
last Wednesday of each month unless ac- 
tion of the Board shall decree otherwise. 

Section §. Any member of the Board 
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of Directors absenting himself without 
satisfactory excuse from three (3) con- 
secut.ve meetings shall be deemed to have 
resigned his membership in the Board. 

Section 6. The annual meeting of the 
Board shall be the first regular meeting 
after the annual meeting of the Federa- 
tion. 

Section 7. Special meetings of the 
Board of Directors may be called by the 
president, by the executive committee, or 
by the recording secretary on the written 
request of three (3) members. 

Section 8. Three (3) days’ written 
notice of special meetings of the Board 
shall be given and only business specthed 
in the notice shall be transacted at such 
meetings. 

Section 9. A quorum at meetings of 
the Board shall be one-third ('4) of the 
number of directors in office. 

Section 10. The order of business at 
regular meetings of the Board shall be: 

Calling of the roll 
Reading of minutes 
Reports of officers 
Reports of committees 
Election of officers 
Unfinished business 
Miscellaneous business 


Section 11. If the office of any direc- 
tor or officer becomes vacant by reason 
of death, resignation, disqualification or 
otherwise, the remaining directors or di- 
rector, though less than a quorum, by a 
majority vote may elect a successor or 
successors who shall hold office for the 
unexpired term. 


ARTICLE III. MEETINGS 


Section 1. The annual meeting of the 
members of this Federation shall be held 
on Alumni Day, February 12, or on such 
day as shall be celebrated as Alumni Day 
by the Alumni Federation. 

Section 2. Special meetings of the 
members of this Federation may be called 
at any time by the Recording Secretary, 
upon the written request of at least twen- 
ty-five (25) members, or by the Board 
of Directors, upon [twenty (20)] thirty 
(30) days’ notice printed in the official 
publication and sent to the president and 
secretary of all alumni associations and 
local alumni clubs which have accepted 
this Constitution and agreed to its pro- 
visions. Only matters specified in the 
notice of special mectings shall be acted 
upon thereat. 

Section 3. Twenty-five (25) members 
of the Federation shall constitute a 
quorum at any meeting [except that at 
the annual mecting on Pébriary 12, 1917, 
nine (9) members shall constitute a 
quorum]. 

Section 4. All meetings shall be held 
at Columbia University in the City of 
New York, unless otherwise decreed by 
the directors. 

Section 5. Members not present at a 
meeting of the Federation in person may 
be represented by proxy except for the 
purpose of counting a quorum. 

Section 6. Whenever under the provi- 
sions of these by-laws notice is required 
to be given to any officer. director or 
member, it shall not be construed to mean 
personal notice, but such notice may be 
given by publication thereof in the official 
alumni publication or in writing by depos- 
iting the same in a post-office or letter- 
box—im a postpaid sealed wrapper ad- 
dressed tof such officer, director or mem- 
ber at his address as the same appears 
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on the books of the Federation, and such 
notice shall be deemed to be given at the 
time of the publication thereof or when 
the same shall be mailed as aforesaid. 
Any officer, director or member may at 
any time waive any notice or other 
formality required by statute or under 
these by-laws, provided always that such 
waiver shall be in writing and signed by 
such officer. 

Section 7. [Two inspectors for the 
first election of Directors shall be ap- 
pointed by the Board of Directors named 
in the certificate of incorporation, and| 
At all [subsequent] elections of directors 
two inspectors shall be appointed by the 
presiding officer or chairman of the meet- 
ing called for [the] said election [of the 
directors]. The inspectors before enter- 
ing on the discharge of their duties shall 
be sworn to faithfully execute the duties 
of inspectors at such meetings with strict 
impartiality and according to the best of 
their ability, and the oath so taken shall 
be subscribed by them and immediately 
filed in the office of the Clerk of the 
County of New York with a certificate 
of the result of the vote taken thereat. 


ARTICLE IV. COMMITTEES. 


Section 1. All Committees of this 
Federation, except the Executive Com- 
mittec of the Board of Directors, shall be 
appointed by the President by and with 
the advice of the Board. [and] AN 
such committecs shall be designated ofh- 
cal alumni committees, and shall have in 
their membership [a] at least one member 
of the Board of Directors of the Federa- 
tion. 

Section 2. From their own number 
the Board of Directors shall choose at 
the annual meeting of the Board six 
members who, with the President and 
Executive Secretary, shall constitute the 
Executive Committee. The President of 
the Federation shall be chairman of this 
committee. 

Section 3. Whenever the Board of 
Directors is not in session the Executive 
Committee shall be vested with all the 
powers and duties of said Board. 

Section 4. Before December first of 
each year [beginning with December, 
1917] there shall be appointed from the 
membership of the Board of Directors a 
cominittee of five to be known as the 
Nominating Committee. The duties of 
the members of this Committee shall be: 

(a) To secure from each school alumni 
association entitled to representation on 
the Board of Directors of this Federation 
the names of the members of that asso- 
ciation which it has chosen to represent 
it on the Board of Directors for the en- 
suing year. 

(b) To secure from General Members 
of this Federation and from local alumni 
clubs, their nominations for Director at 
Large. according to the method described 
in Article II, Section 3, of these By-Laws. 

(c) To place these names in nomina- 
tion at the nert succeeding annual mect- 
ing of this Federation. 

(d) To select candidates for officers of 
this Federation and place their names in 
nomination at the next succeeding annual 
meeting of this Federation. 

ARTICLE V. OFFICERS. 

Section 1. The duties of the President, 
Vice-Presidents, Recording Secretary and 
Treasurer shall be those usually attached 
to their respective offices. 
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Section 2. The Board of Directors 
may, at their discretion, appoint assis- 
tants to the various officers, such assis- 
tants to have such power as the Board 
shall direct. 


Section 3. There shall be an Executive 
Secretary, who may or may not be a 
members of the Buard of Directors, and 
who shall have the general management 
of the affairs of the Federation under 
the direction of the Board of Directors. 
He shall be appointed by the Board of 
Directors for such term as the Board may 
determine and the Board shall have the 
power from time to time to fix and de- 
termine his duties and compensation. 


ARTICLE VI. ANNUAL REPORT. 


Section r1. This corporation shall pre- 
pare annually a report in accordance 


with Section 226 of the Membership Cor- - 


porations Law, and said report shall be 
presented at the annual meeting of the 
members of the corporation or at any 
special meeting appointed for that pur- 
pose and entered in the minutes of its 
proceedings and shall within thirty days 
thereafter be filed in the office of the 
Clerk of the County of New York. 


ARTICLE VII. Locat ALUMNI CLUBS. 


Section 1. Any ten (10) alumni living 
in the same general locality may send a 
request in writing to the Board of Direc- 
tors of the Alumni Federation to form 
themselves into a Columbia Local Alumni 
Club which shall become an integral part 
of the Alumni Federation when it has 
filed with the Board of Directors a copy 
of a proposed constitution which shall 


not [conflict in any detail with the] be ` 


inconsistent with the constitution of the 
Federation, and when said local alumni 
club shall have accepted and ratified this 
constitution. 


Section 2. The territorial limits of a 
local alumni club fs] shall be fixed by 
such club with the consent and approval 
of the Board of Directors of the Alumni 
Federation. 

Section 3. Any member of the Alumni 
Federation residing in the territory of a 
local alumni club shall be at his option a 
member of said local alumni club. 

Section 4. Local Alumni clubs shall 
make rules for their own government not 
inconsistent with the constitution or by- 
laws of [the] this Federation. 


ARTICLE VIII. OrrictaAL PUBLICATION. 


Section 1. The Federation may main- 
tain and issue periodically an official pub- 
lication the aim of which shall be to keep 
the alumni of Columbia University, and 
members of the Alumni Federation of 
Columbia University, Inc., in particular, 
informed of general alumni events and 
undertakings, of matters of particular in- 
terest to groups of alumni or of alumni 
as individuals, and of general university 
progress. 

Sectton 2. This official publication 
shall be under the control of an advisory 
committee appointed by the President of 
the Federation by and with the advice of 
the Board of Directors. the memhers of 
which shall be responsible to the Board. 


ÅRTICLE IX. ALUMNI TRUSTEES. 


Section 1. Subject to the regulations 
of the Trustees of Columbia University 
in the City of New York the Board of 
Directors and the Executive Secretary of 
this Federation shall carry out the. pro- 
cedure necessary for the nomination! of 
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Alumni Trustees of Columbia University 
n the City of New York. 
ARTICLE X. AMENDMENTS. 

Section 1. These by-laws may be 
amended at any regular or special meet- 
ing of the members of this Federation by 
vote of two-thirds of the members of this 
Federation present at such meeting in 
person or by proxy, provided that thirty 
days’ notice of the proposed amendment 
shall have been given by publication 
thereof in the official publication of this 
Federation. 

Section 2.. Amendments to the Consti- 
tution may be proposed by the Board of 
Directors or by the Recording Secretary 
if the proposed amendment has been sub- 
mitted to him over the signature of 
twenty-five (25) members of the Federa- 
tion. 


President Makes Thanksgiving 
Address 

President Butler delivered the address 
at the annual Thanksgiving Service held 
in Saint Paul’s Chapel, on Tuesday, No- 
vember 28. In addition to the address, a 
special musical program was given, un- 
der the direction of Professor Walter 
Henry Hall, the University Glee Club 
assisting the regular Chapel choir. Chap- 
lain Knox conducted the service. 

No classes were held at the University 
during the Thanksgiving week-end, No- 
vember 29 to December 2, inclusive. 


College Atmosphere for Soph Show 


Undergraduates’ attempts at burlesque 
are liable to prove dangerous, particu- 
larly when the satire is directed against 
themselves. But “Hire Education,” the 
1925 Sophomore Show, which makes its 
appearance next week, is trying to jump 
this hurdle with a three-act farce, writ- 
ten and directed by Perry Ivins, ’20. 

Ivins has written a piece in which most 
of the aspects of college life are vividly 
presented. The fraternity house with 
its varied personnel—including the boy 
who prefers a bathrobe to street clothes, 
the brother who knows the new dance 
steps three months before they are in- 
vented, and the overworked and under- 
nourished rushing chairman—ts present. 

The note of burlesque is carried into 
the entire production, the whole business 
of college melodrama coming in for a 
share of gentle kidding. There are in- 
cluded also the many tragedies or near 
tragedies that beset scholastic life, the 
difficulty in securing good Freshmen, the 
problem of getting past the bursar and 
the mortality of Victrola records. 

A large and capable cast, with Fred 
Bryan, Edward Hadel, and Theodore 
Charnas playing the leading parts, have 
been rehearsing the show for more than 
six( weeks. Original settings have been 
désizned-at-considerable expense. The 
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show #@ under the management of Rich- 
mond B. Williams, '25. 

Performances will be given on the 
evenings of Thursday, Friday, and Sat- 
urday, December 14, 13, and 16, as well 
as the afternoon of Saturday, December 
16, at the Brinckerhoff Theater, Broad- 
way at 120th street. 


Germany “a Sick Patient,” Writes 
Columbia Professor 


Frederick W. J. Heuser, ‘01, ‘U2A.M., 
Assistant Professor of Germanic Lan- 
guages and Literature, is spending his 
sabbatical year in Germany. “We are 
settled for the winter in Munich.” he 
writes in a letter to Roger Howson, As- 
sistant Librarian at Columbia, “and were 
fortunate enough to find rooms right in 
the Latin Quarter, within walking dis- 
tance of the theatres and museums. 

“To the superficial observer things ap- 
pear about the same as formerly, but one 
who has occasion to look into the homes 
of middle class people is appalled by the 
desperateness of the situation. Prices 
are ridiculously low in dollars, but are 
almost beyond the reach of the average 
decent citizen. It will be a cruel winter 
for most. 


“I haven't found a soul in Germany - 


who likes the present government. In 
Bavaria there is little love for the Re- 
public; in Leipsic anarchists and syn- 
dicalists openly placard the city with 
their red posters; Berlin is also seething 
with unrest. Up to the present, there 
has been little or no unemployment, but 
the shortage of coal and other raw ma- 
terials has already forced a number of 
factories to slow down. In Prussia there 
is open fear of hunger riots. 

“The German nation ts a pretty sick 
patient, physically and still more men- 
tally. Much of the old pride in their 
work, and much of the old downright 
honesty is gone, as the effect of degrad- 
ing, grinding poverty. It is all now 
one ghastly struggle for mere existence. 
With the blessings of democracy have 
also come graft and political favoritism 
of the worst kind, and the new bureau- 
cracy is ten times more arrogant and 
stupid than the old, and ten times more 
inefficient.” 


Alumni Attend Educational 
Convention 


The Thirty-sixth Annual Convention 
of the Association of Colleges and Pre- 
paratory Schools of the Middle States 
and Maryland was held under the auspices 
of the Tower Hill School, Wilmington, 
Del., on December 1 and 2. The dele- 
gates from Columbia University were 
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Protessor J. J. Coss, '08A.M., Director 
of Summer Session, Professor Adam 
Leroy Jones, Director of Admissions, 
and Harrison R. Steeves, ‘03, ‘13Ph.D., 
Associate Professor of English. Frank 
P. Graves, "90, '12Ph.D., New York State 
Commissioner of Education, is an Hon- 
orary Vice-President of the Association. 

On the list of speakers appeared the 
names of several Columbia Alumni. Liv- 
ingston Farrand, '91P.&S., President of 
Cornell University, made an address on 
“The Problem of Finance and Equip- 
ment to Keep Pace with Growth,” and 
Adam Leroy Jones, "98Ph.D., spoke on 
“The Problem of Entrance Standards.” 
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On the second day the meetings of the 
affiliated associations were held, among 
them the Classical Association of the 
Atlantic States, of which Charles Knapp, 
87, 90Ph.D., Professor of Classical Phil- 
ology at Barnard, is secretary-treasurer ; 
the Association of History Teachers, of 
which J. M. Gambrill, ’13A.M., Assistant 
Professor of History at Teachers’ Col- 
lege, is president. Thomas H. Briggs, 
’14Ph.D., Professor of Education at 
Teachers’ College, explained the ‘“Prog- 
nosis Tests of Ability to Learn Foreign 
Languages,” and Cassius J. Kayser, ’02 
Ph.D., Professor of Mathematics, spoke 
on “Mathematics and the Man.” 


Chester W. Cuthell, ’05, ‘O7L, Heads College Association 


for New Year 


Three hundred and fifty Columbia 
adumni_ discussed undergrad problems 
with all the pep and enthusiasm of under- 
grad days at the annual meeting of the 
Association of Alumni of Columbia Col- 
lege held at the Columbia Club on No- 
vember 20. Active support of athletics 
and whole-hearted co-operation with the 
authorities, faculty and trustees, was 
pledged for the coming year. 

In opening the meeting, T. Ludlow 
Chrystie, "92, "941... the retiring presi- 
dent, commented upon changes of the 
past few years in the University and out- 
lined the work of the Association during 
the year. He pointed out that, contrary 
to popular opinion, Columbia is becoming 
one of the largest residence colleges in 
the country; the number of undergrad- 
uates living in the dorms has increased 
500 per cent. in eight years, while sev- 
eral hundred more live in fraternity 
houses; thus Columbia can claim more 
resident students than such purely resi- 
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dence colleges as Amherst, Wesleyan, 
etc. This, together with prospects for 
the completion of Student Hall and 
Baker Field in the very near future, 
should stimulate undergraduate spirit and 
attract the best material to the college 
during coming years. His remark that 
“it is no secret that we have another 
great Dean at Columbia College” was 
loudly applauded. 

The most valuable work of the Asso- 
ciation, he said, has been in the matter 
of publicity; the alumni have been kept 
informed through the ALUMNI News 
of doings in their college, and active 
work has been done in prep schools to 
bring Columbia to the attention of the 
best men in the graduating classes. 
Copies of the Columbian were dis- 
tributed among schools in and around 
New York last year. Several of the 
leaders on the campus today were brought 
to Columbia through the efforts of the 
Association and individual Alumni. 

The treasurer reported a sound finan- 
cial condition, with $2,311.89 in cash on 
hand and $8,950.16 invested in the per- 
manent fund. 

The secretary was instructed to cast a 
unanimous ballot for the following of- 
ficers for the coming year, recommended 
by the Nominating Committec: 

President, Chester W. Cuthell, 05, 
‘O7L.; Vice-President, John Vernon Bou- 
vier, Jr., ’86, 88L.; Secretary, Ward 
Melville, '09; Treasurer, W. H. Dan- 
nat Pell, ‘09, ’11L. Members of the 
Standing Committee to fill vacancies: 
in the class of 1923, Harold Harper, ’05, 
‘07L.; Arthur K. Paddock, °17; in the 
class of 1924, Howard Osterhout, 10. 
"12L.; in the class of 1925, George Bro- 
kaw Compton, ‘09, ’13L.; Walter E. Kel- 
ley, 07, °10L.; Fitzjohn Porter, ’12, HL., 
and August Zinsser, '92, ’94L. Repre- 
sentatives on the Board of Directors of 
the\Alumni Federation, Rogers H. Ba- 
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con, “96; Robert V. Mahon, °10, ’12L.; 
Chalmers Wood, Jr., 05. 

President-elect Chester W. Cuthell, 
05, 07L., upon assuming the chair, gave 
as the most vital question facing the As- 
sociation this year, “What's wrong with 
athletics at Columbia?” He pledged the 
Association to do all in its power to 
place them on a more successful basis; 
“apologies for Columbia's teams this 
year will become very unpopular.” 
Whether the fault lies in lack of organ- 
ization, lack of good coaching, or lack 
of material remains to be determined, 
but in any event the Association aims 
to correct the fault. He also pledged 
closer cooperation with the faculty. He 
then called on Herbert A. Koenig, 20, 
"22L., to welcome the Class of 1922 into 
the ranks of Alumni. 

The motion of Frederick P. Keppel, 
98, to elect Dean Herbert E. Hawkes 
to honorary membership in the Associa- 
tion was enthusiastically carried. Dean 
Hawkes, atter expressing his thanks to 
the Association, took occasion to com- 
ment upon the problem facing all uni- 
versities in this country today.—that of 
more applications for admission than 
could well be granted. Two solutions 
offer, he said—that of group exclusion 
or that of selection by merit. Though the 
radical press has accused Columbia of 
practicing the former, Dean Hawkes em- 
phatically denied this. Through the psy- 
chological test Columbia has devised a 
most scientinc and successful means for 
selection by merit. He also spoke of the 
“hands-off” policy that the faculty has 
practiced this vear in allowing the stu- 
dents themselves to handle unfortunate 
situations that arose through ill-advised 
articles in campus publications. 

President Cuthell was about to turn 
the meeting over to George B. Compton, 
09, 13L., in charge of entertainment for 
the evening when a commotion arose 
in the rear of the hall. Four chiefs in 
the fire department had entered and were 
directing that no smoking was allowed. 
About a hundred cigars, conservatively 
estimated, or five dollars’ worth, were 
dropped on the floor and stepped on be- 
fore it was discovered that this was 
merely Russell Hoyt’s warblers making 
their entry. Their selection of popular 
songs were well encored by those of the 
alumni who had not ruined good cigars. 

The second item on the program was 
a clever dialogue by Dick Fox, ‘21, and 
Ed Hourigan, 23. 

Dr. Walter E. Traprock. alias George 
S. Chappell. one of the most extinguished 
explorers not a member of the Royal 
Geographical Socicty, completed the pro- 
gram of entertainment with a lecture on 
“My Northern Exposure.” In his talk, 
illustrated with lantern slides such as 


no Arctic explorer before him has suc- 
ceeded in getting, Dr. Traprock studi- 
ously stuck to the cold facts. Perhaps 
the most startling discovery announced 
by this able explorer was the fact that 
there is no connection between the Es- 
kimo. civilization and that of the early 
Egyptians. 

Following the entertainment, refresh- 
ments and smokes were passed around. 

If you have read this far, brother 
Alumnus, you have gathered that you 
missed an excellent entertainment. Don't 
miss the next one. E. B. T. 


Graduate Schools Alumni Discuss the 


Wherefore of Turkish Troubles 
(By Our Staff Reporter) 

It is our opinion that the most wide- 
awake and interesting of Columbia's 
A.M.’s and Ph.Ds are active members 
of the Alumni Association of the Grad- 
uate Schools. At all events, the periodic 
meetings of that Association would lead 
one to draw such a conclusion. No Co- 
lumbia organization thus far has been 
able to call upon and secure speakers of 
greater prominence or of greater interest. 

The programs of the Graduate Schools 
Association are up-to-the-minute. Only 
topics of the day seem to be considered 
as proper subjects for presentation at 
its meetings. Last year the speakers in- 
cluded Frank I. Cobb of the New York 
World, and Augustus Thomas, chief po- 
tentate of the New York theatres. “Get 
the Man of the Hour” is their slogan, 


President Farrand of Cornell to Speak 
at Columbia Holiday Luncheon 


The Holiday Luncheon Committee 
of the Alumni Federation considers 
itself particularly lucky this year in 
having secured Livingston Farrand. 
‘O1P.&S., as one of the speakers at 
the Annual Holiday Luncheon, to be 
held at the Columbia University Club 
on Thursday, December 28, 1922. 
President Butler will be the other 
speaker. 

The Holiday Luncheon ts an annual 
affair, peculiar to Columbia, and held 
each year between Christmas and 
New Year's. [t furnishes an oppor- 


tunity for Columbia men to lunch to- 


gether and to exchange the greetings 
of the season. This year it will be- 
gin promptly at 12:30 and will be 
over promptly at 2 p. m., in order 
that it may not encroach too much 
upon the limited luncheon hour of the 
business day. 

Tickets at two dollars each may be 
secured from the Alumni Federation 
office in East Hall, or at the desk in 
the Columbia University Club. It is 
expected that the attendance will be 
greater than the capacity of the 
Columbia University Club dining- 
room can accommodate, and admission 
must therefore be limited to ticket 
holders. 


and unfortunate is the member who care- 
lessly fails to attend. 

This fall, the center of attraction on 
the European stage has been Turkey. 
The Graduate Schools Association wanted 
first-hand information on the subject, 
so they went up to the University and 
hauled out Edward M. Earle, ’17, of 
Columbia’s History Department. For 
over an hour on the evening of Novem- 
ber 22, Earle, who recently returned from 
a three months’ trip through Europe, 
proceeded to explain the various entangle- 
ments and other reasons for the present 
Turkish situation. “Alied Diplomacy 
and the Turbulent Turk,” the subject of 
the evening, received a treatment that 
was as brilliant and thorough, as it was 
entertaining. The proof of the pudding 
is in the eating, and after the formal 
talk was ended, members of the Asso- 
ciation showed their keen interest by 
asking a string of questions, and refusing 
to go home. 

Previous to the meeting, several mem- 
bers of the Association took dinner to- 
gether and made short work of the 
product of the Café Lafayette’s well 
known cuisine. 

The meeting was the first of a series 
which the Association has planned for 
the coming winter. Among those whom 
the Executive Committee is endeavoring 
to secure as speakers are: Walter J. 
Damrosch, ’14 Hon.; Hamlin Garland; 
District Attorney Banton; Herbert 
Hoover, ’20 Hon.; and Raymond Fos- 
dick. The meetings are primarily for 
members of the Association, but other 
Alumni will be welcome. Notices of the 
meetings will appear in the News from 
time to time. =e “24 


P. & S. Alumni on the Volstead Act 


A Medical Association for the Pro- 
tection of Constitutional Rights, com- 
posed of a large number of eminent physi- 
cians, has begun action in the United 
States District Court of New York 
to annul the provisions of the Prohibition 
law in so far as they restrict doctors 
to a limited amount of alcoholic bever- 
ages in the treatment of their patients. 

The Association is headed by Dr. Sam- 
uel W. Lambert, '85P.&S., '21Hon., Dean 
Emeritus of P.&S., and it is in his name 
that legal action has begun. Associ- 
ated with him are more than a hundred 
other members of the profession, among 
whom are Charles L. Dana, '77P.&S.; 
James Ewing, ’91P.&S.; Graeme M. 
Hammond, ’79Mines; Edward L. Keyes 
Jr, "95P.&S.; Adrian Van Sinderen 
Lambert, '96P.&S.; Reginald Sayre, ’81, 
and William Darrah, ’01P.&S., Dean of 
P.&S. 

Membersof, the Association empha- 
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size the fact that they are in no way 
connected with any — anti-Prohibition 
movement. Some of them are ardent pro- 
hibitionists, but all are opposed to gov- 
ernment interference with their methods 
of practice, a subject concerning which 
they assert that Congress knows little. 
It is the opinion of the physicians that 
they alone are competent to judge the 
requirements of their patients, and to 
prescribe accordingly. 


Elections to Columbia University Club 

At a regular meeting of the Commit- 
tee on Admissions of the Columbia Uni- 
versity Club, held at the Club House on 
November 27, the following gentlemen 
were elected to membership in the club: 

Sydney G. Berry, °16S.; William L. 
Broun, ’23L.; E. H. Habighorst, ’22; 
George E. Hargrave, '99L..; George J. 
Hossfeld, ’21; George Kelly, 919; David 
E. McFarlane, ‘22; Jules Magnette, ‘14, 
"16P.&S.; Aubrey R. Marrs, '20L.; J. N. 
Nash, ’20, ’22L.; Albert C. Nolte, °14S.; 
A. E. Pettit, ‘17, '21L.; James Russell, 
"15L.; O. C. Sanborn, ’05L.; Edward L. 
Smith, ’21; Bache Whitlock, ‘11, and 
Thomas W. Byrnes, Faculty. 


ONO for the 1913 Chemists ! ! 

The 1913 Chemical Fngineers held a 
dinner on November 4 at Giolito’s, on 
West Forty-ninth Street, New York City. 
In spite of the short notice given, nine 
men got together for a most enjoyable 
and interesting evening. The roll call 
was answered by Bilhuber, Burkhard, 
Jabine, MacLean, Revson, Sachs, Shep- 
ard, Vale and Wilcox. Letters were re- 
ceived from Bates, Durkee, McKnight, 
Phillipson and Sweizer. 

By special request of the diners, A. P. 
Sachs, father of ONO (chemists, of 
course, know just what ONO is), is send- 
ing a small sample tube of the product 
to every member of the Class. ONO 


Calendar 


Unless otherwise indicated, the 
events listed below will be held at 
the Columbia University Club, 4 West 
Forty-third street. Telephone, Long- 
acre 8200. 

WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 13. 
"87, Mines. Dinner. 
Society of the Early Eighties. Dinner. 
TuHrrspay, DECEMBER 14. 
1918. Dinner. 
Fripay, DECEMBER 15. 
Law School Alumni Association. Fall 
meeting. 8:15 p. m. 
Sunpay, DECEMBER 17. 
1917. Annual Dinner. Keen's Chop 

House, West 44th street. 6:30 p. m. 

THurspay, DECEMBER, 28. 
Annual Holiday luncheon. 
Fripay, DECEMBER 29. 
1917 Engineers. Annual dinner. 
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is undoubtedly an epoch-making discov- 
ery, to be classed with Newton’s enuncia- 
tion of the law of gravitation, Einstein's 
theory of relativity, and Lloyd-George’s 
discovery that warm air is a poor source 
of energy. 

The earnest desire to keep in close 
touch with each other was heartily ex- 
pressed by all the members at the dinner, 
and another meeting is being planned for 
some time in January. Notices will soon 
be sent, revealing something special for 
the program. 

1913 Ch. E's are asked to address E. A. 
Bilhuber, Maywood, N. J.. if they want 
to give or receive information about the 
doings of the class. 


Dean Keppel to Be Guest 
of Seventeeners 

Frederick P. Keppel, 98, former Dean 
of Columbia College and Third Assist- 
ant Secretary of War during the late 
embrogho with Germany, will be the 
guest of honor at the annual reunion 
and dinner of the class of 1917 College, 
to be held at Keen’s Chop House, on the 
evening of Sunday, December 17. The 
Seventeeners, or, as they have modestly 
dubbed themselves, Tue Crass of Co- 
lumbia College, also aspire to the title 
of Tue Crass of the College Alumni, and 
with this idea in view have planned to 
make this year’s dinner the most elab- 
orate on record. 

Ever since the tribe of Smith Brothers 
walked off with first prize in the cos- 
tume parade last June (see Metropoli- 
tan evening papers of June 7), the com- 
mittee has been at work upon the plans 
for the coming blow-out. No expense 
or pains have been spared, with the re- 
sult that those in charge promise one of 
the most world stirring events since 
Cesar threw a bridge across the Rhine, 
thereby demonstrating his strength to 
the assembled populus Romanus. For 
the past two months reporters of the 
Associated Press have hounded Kartoon- 
Kut Murphy, of the publicity depart- 
ment, begging that they be allowed to 
announce some of the surprises to an 
anxiously waiting world. By clever 
work on the part of the thirty vamps 
on its staff, the News has scored a big 
“scoop” on the press of the world and is 
able to announce below a few of the 
events that will feature the dinner. 

Collaborating with Messrs. Sam Shu- 
bert, B. F. Keith and Flo Ziegfeld, the 
famous Ray Perkins has secured a for- 
midable array of vaudeville talent to 
amuse the diners and to drown out the 
noise of the mustached members of the 
class straining their consommé. An un- 
dergraduate jazz band has been engaged 
for the entire evening; Harold Maass, 
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17S. and Art Crane. ‘16S, will perform 
on the banjo and guitar; Monsieur 
Jacques Romano, of the University Glee 
Club, will demonstrate several mystery 
stunts, while Rollicking Ray, himself, 
will make the piano sit up and wag its 
tail. It is also expected that Hoib 
Schwarz and Bill Hooven will render 
that tender melody, “There’s Not a Jew- 
ish Sailor Where the River Shannon 
Flows.” Hob will sing first base and 
Bill shortstop. A squad of military po- 
lice under personal command of Capt. 
Ike Lovejoy will preserve order. Genial 
George Watts. mess-sergeant, has prom- 
ised that for the first time in his life, 
Little Mort Levie will be able to order 
two portions of his favorite dish—Whale 
On Toast—without extra charge. The 
whale was killed in 1897 and has been 
preserved in anticipation of Mort's at- 
tendance. 

The committee in charge of the din- 
ner includes George Watts. grub; Ray 
Perkins, entertainment; Ed Gluck. 
finance; Porter Murphy, publicity ; 


Annie Litchenstein, attendance; Charlie 
Proffitt and Ed Earle, ex-officio. 
Final and complete returns from all 


counties will be announced in next week's 
P. C. M. 


NewS. 


Columbia Coach Made President of Swim- 
ming Coaches’ Association 


As a result of a meeting recently held 
by swimming coaches of colleges through- 
out the Fast, the Association of College 
Swimming Coaches has been formed. 
“Ed” Kennedy, coach of the Varsity 
swimming team, was elected president of 
the organization. 

The coaches, according to Kennedy. 
will endeavor to lend aid and advice to 
the Intercollegiate Swimming League. 
whenever such help is needed, and will 
co-operate in improving the water sports 
at various colleges. 


University Union, British Division. 
Open to College Men 


The American University Union, 
British Division, at 50 Russell Square, 
London, around the corner from the 
British Museum, is the headquarters 
in England for visiting American col- 
lege men, who are invited to register 
immediately upon their arrival in 


London. 

The Director and his assistants are 
prepared to put students or Alumni in 
personal touch with University and 


College officers anywhere in the 
United Kingdom, and to secure ad- 
mission to libraries, including that 
of the British Museum and the Bod- 
leiam Eibrary at Oxford. 


— 
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Colgate, 59 


Columbia was swamped by Colgate on 
Thanksgiving Day in a pathetic foothall 
game in which the Blue and White had 
nothing to give but indomitable courage 
and which they gave to the end. Abso- 
lutely played out before the final quarter 
began, they fought as best they could 
against a team that was immeasurably 
superior in practically every department 
of the game. 


Colgate kicked off to Columbia and the 
Blue and White began their attack that 
used the huddle system of calling sig- 
nals and a wide open formation which 
was learned from Dartmouth at the 
Polo Grounds. As Colgate didn’t follow 
the spreading, the system didn’t work. 
We kicked, and Brodil dropped his man, 
who fumbled. Gehrig picked up the ball 
and galloped over the goal line, but 
Colgate claimed they had signaled for 
a fair catch and the touchdown was not 
allowed. 

Colgate, due to a penalty, was held, but 
as we couldn’t gain, we kicked, and Col- 
gate from her 53-yard line battered her 
way for a touchdown behind perfect in- 
ter ference. 


We kicked off to the Maroon, and a 
penalty and some smart playing by Fischer 
forced them to kick to us. Koppisch 
took the ball and sprinted down the 
sideline for a touchdown which was not 
allowed, as the referee ruled that the 
Blue and White captain had been driven 
out of bounds at one stage of the run. 
We lost the ball on downs. Colgate 
plunged 20 yards through the line, and 
then fumbled. We had to kick and from 
the 45-yard line the Maroon tore our 
defense to shreds and scored her second 
touchdown. This time goal was kicked. 

The quarter ended as we held Col- 
gate and took the ball. They forced us 
to kick when play started again, and then, 
working from midfield, Colgate began to 


Columbia, 6 


toss little forward passes, none of which 
travelled for more than five yards, right 
over the center of the line whe 2 one 
lone man would receive and light oat for 
the goal. In this manner thev scored 
another touchdown in four plays. 


Followed a period when Columbia came 
to life. It was brief but entertaining. 
Columbia kicked off and when Colgate 
was penalized twice, they were forced to 
kick. Our attack was launched from 
our 45-yard line. A forward failed and 
then we made a first down on a forward 
pass from Roderick to Koppisch. Another 
completed forward brought us to within 
a yard of another first down and Burtt 
plunged the necessary distance. On a 


trick play—the balt changing hands at 
least tw.ce—we scored another first 
down. Then we lost ground when we 


fumbled but recovered. Thereupon the 
team again spread out all over the field 
and Roderick took the ball and stood 
calmly waiting until Gehrig had raced 
around from the end to a place in front 
of the goal posts and then threw it. 
Gehrig clamped his paws on the ball, 
turned around and threw himself over 
the goal line for our lone touchdown as 
he was tackled. The attempt at goal 
failed. 

An exchange of kicks after kick-off 
gave Colgate the ball for another march 
down the field, fifteen yards at a clip, 
and when our defense tightened momen- 
tarily and spoiled some forward passes, 
they kicked a neat field goal from place- 
ment. The half ended as Colgate kicked 
off to us. 


The team came out at the beginning 
of the last half for its last stand. Col- 
gate kicked to us. Burtt plunged through 
for a thirty-yard gain and a forward 
pass to Koppisch put us on the Maroon 
thirty-five yard chalk. We scored an- 
other first down, and then, forwards 
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GEHRIG SCORING OUR ONE AND ONLY TOUCHDOWN 


failing, we prepared for a place-kick 
which turned out to be a fake run that 
failed to make the distance, and the flash 
in the pan went out. 

Thereafter the game grew close to 
tragic. Colgate grew stronger as the 
Blue and White became wearier and 
wearier. The Maroons smashed through 
our tired team for touchdown after 
touchdown. Koppisch and Fischer, play- 
ing a heroic game, exhausted themselves 
in the attempt to stop the mounting 
score. 

The great difference between the tw» 
teams seemed to lie in the interference. 
By the time the Colgate runner would be- 
gin to gather steam to go some place. 
there would be hardly a Blue and White 
tackler left on his feet to get him. On 
the other hand, our attack always came 
off with the runner plunging with no 
interference into the whole Colgate team. 


And so, once more, we turn trusting 
and hopeful faces to the new year. 


Basketball 
Columbia, 44 St. John’s, 17 


With three men from last year’s Fresh- 
man team in the line-up and without! 
the services of Captain Pulleyn, the 
Varsity basketball team opened its sea- 
son with a 44-17 win over St. John's 
College, of Brooklyn, in the local gym 
last Saturday night. Due to lack of 
enough team work on the part of the 
Varsity, the score throughout the first 
half was fairly close. Columbia led at 
the half-way mark by 19-13. 


Coach Deering’s words of wisdom im- 
parted to the team in the dressing room 
bore fruit in the second period. With the 
blast of Referee O'Brien’s whistle, the 
Blue and White got under way and ran 
wild. Columbia scored 25 points while 
holding the Maroons to 4 points from 
the foul line. In the last few minutes 
of play Coach Deering sent in Reilly, 
Donaldson and Tison, all of whom were 
members of the fcotball squad this year 
and are short on basketball practice. 
Captain Pulleyn, who was one of the 
backfield regulars on this year’s eleven, 
sat on the side lines throughout the game. 
Pulleyn, however, will be ready to take 
his accustomed position at guard in the 
game with Rutgers this Saturday. 

All members of the local five played 
strong individual games, that of Sam 
Strom, last year's Frosh captain, being 
especially brilliant. For St. John’s, Ger- 
main and J. Keenan showed up the best. 


The score: 


COLUMBIA (44) ST. JOHN'S (17) 


Strom L.F. Germain 
Springhorn R.F G. Keenan 
Dockerill C. Kubat 
Mullen L.G. J. Keenan 
Wilson R.G. Todd 


Goals from the floor—Columbia: Strom (3), 
Springhorn (3). Dockerill (3), Mullen (3), 
Wilson (3), St. John’s: Germain (2), J. 
Keenan (2), G. Keenan. Goals from foul— 
Springhorn (2), Wilson (12), Germain (5), 
Brady (2). 


Substitutions—Columbia: Donaldson for Mul- 
len, Tison for Dockerill, Dockerill for Wilson, 
Taft for Tison, Reilly for Donaldson; St. 
John’s: Alessumas for Germain, Hernandez for 
. Keenan, Brady for Alessumas. 


Referece—John J. O'Brien, St. ponn Um- 
jire—Edmund W. Butler, Cornell. Time of 
alves—Twenty minutes. 
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Notes of the Graduate Schools 


’98 A.M.. °08Ph.D— Harlan D. Upde- 
graff. Professor of Educational Ad- 
ministration at the University of Penn- 
sylvania, has been appointed by Gov- 
ernor Pinchot of Pennsylvania to make 
a survey of the cost of education in 
the state. 


"12A.M—Edward J. Beck, formerly 
Assistant Professor of Sociology at 
Ohio Wesleyan University, and later 
in the Army psychological service, has 
for the past two years been a feature 
writer on the staff of the Detroit News. 
His address is 274 Watson Street, De- 
troit, Mich. 


"16A.M—Gilbert W. Mead, instructor 
in English at Columbia, spent the sum- 
mer months abroad, visiting England 
and France. 


Alumni Notes 


Addresses of Columbia Alumni may be 
secured from the Alumni Office, 311 East 
Hall, Columbia University, New York 
(Telephone, Morningside 1400). Mail ad- 
dressed to Alumni, in care of the Alumni 
Office, will be properly forwarded. For 
such letters, a return address should ap- 
pear on the envelope in case of non-delivery. 


"85, ‘88Ph.D—Nelson Glenn McCrae, 
Professor of Latin Language and Lit- 
erature, recently returned to this 
country after having spent a year in 
Italy. where he was a lecturer at the 
American Academy in Rome. Early 
in November he spoke at a meeting of 
the New York Classical Club on the 
subject “The American Academy in 
Rome.” 


’92—Colonel and Mrs. Lloyd Collis 
have recently returned to New York 
atter a motor trip which carried them 
across the continent. They toured, 
en route, eight National Parks: Yel- 
lowstone, Glacier, Canadian Rockies, 
Met. Ranier, Crater Lake, Yosemite, 
General Grant and Sequoia, which is 
the record for National Parks visited 
by automobile in one season. At Se- 
-attle. Wash., the Colonel and Mrs. Col- 
lis “parked” their car and went by 
steamer to Alaska, leaving the ship at 
Squagway and journeving on to the 
headwaters of the Yukon. It is their 
intention to sail for South America be- 
fore the close of the Exposition in 
Brazil, and after a visit to Rio de Ja- 
neiro, to sail direct to England, spend- 


mg the coming summer in Europe, and | 


returning to New York in the fall. 


'92P&S. '14Hon.—Aristides Agra- 
monte has been elected president of 
the sixth Latin- American Medical 
Congress now in session in Havana. 

Cuba. All the Spanish-American 


cae are represented by delega- 
tions, with a registration of 680. The 
oficial languages are Spanish aud 


Portuguese. 


’96S—The Museum of the American 
Indian, Heve Foundation, of which 
George G. Heye is founder and di- 
rector, was officially opened at a not- 
able reception on the afternoon of 
November 15. Scientists, federal of- 
ficials and diplomats were present to 
wiew the specimens of the Red Man’s 


culture. and as a surprise to those in 
charge, a delegation of ten Indians 
from different tribes arrived to con- 
vey their appreciation of what had 
been done to preserve records of their 
race. They appeared in full native 
costume. Among the members of the 
Board of Trustees of the Museum, 
who received with the Director, were 
F. Kingsbury Curtis, '86L; Archer M. 
Huntington, ’08Hon; Samuel Riker, 
Jr.. 88L, and F. K. Seward, 99. The 
Museum occupies a large building at 
155th Street and Broadway, New York 
City. 


03 P&S—Otto V. Huffman, Asso- 
ciate Professor of Medicine at the New 
York Post Graduate Medical School 
and Hospital, now resides in New 
York City, at 772 Madison Avenue. 
Formerly Huffman was Dean of the 
Long Island College Hospital and 
lived on his farm in Westchester 
County, near Mt. Kisco. During the 
war he served in the Navy as Super- 
visor of the Sick in the Port of New 
York. 

04—Ralph Morgan, as leading man 
in the Chicago production of The Cat 
and the Canary, recently found him- 
self facing a wildly enthusiastic au- 
dience of more than 300 fraternity 
brothers and their guests, who en- 
tirely filled the lower floor of the Prin- 
cess Theater. After Morgan and his 
supporters had chilled, thrilled and 
nivstitied the delegation through the 
three acts, the Phi Gamma Delta's 
went behind the scenes to see how the 
show looked from that side. 


’04— Among the many civic duties 
which Bayard Verplanck has assumed 
in Beacon, N. Y., is the post of presi- 
dent of the Howland Circulating Li- 
brary. He recently presented an able 
annual report, urging that the stock- 
holders of the institution enter into 
contract with the city to make the 
library free to the public. 


’709—-Benton Sanders is associated 
with the Howard R. Ware Company. 
New Rochelle, N. Y. His New York 


mailing address is 4 West 43rd Street. 


’l1—Since December 1, Wayne D. 
Heydecker has been connected with the 
Civic Film Service, Inc., of 443 Fourth 
Avenue, New York City. as Sales En- 
gineer. He lives at 24 Vernon Place. 
Chester Hill, Mount Vernon, N. Y. 


"11—George de Hierapolis has 
changed his name to George S. Hor- 
ton. He is living at 550 Fort Washing- 
ton Avenue, New York City. 

"111.—William A. Jacobs, after sev- 
eral vears of law practice in Birming- 
ham, Ala.. has formed a partnership 
with H. M. Abercrombie under the 
firm name of Jacobs and Abercrombie, 
with offices in the First National Bank 
Building in Birmingham. 

"111L—Guy O. Walser has been ap- 
pointed counsel for the Staten Island 
Rapid Transit Railway Company. His 
law offices are located in 30 Richmond 
Terrace, Staten Island. N. Y. 

12S—Gavin Hadden, civil engineer, 
has been devoting much time to the 
erecting of the new Franklin Field 
Stadium, at the University of Penn- 
sylvania, which was formally dedicated 
on October 28. Hadden made the pre- 
liminary study of the old field and an 
exhaustive report on the possibilities 


of its reconstruction. He is responsi- 
ble for many ot the new features, par- 
ticularly the seating arrangement. 
which has received unanimous en- 
dorsement. Hadden’s offices are lo- 
cated in the Woolworth Building, New 
York City. 

’13—Arthur Mason DuBois an- 
nounces the opening of an office in 
association with Veitch, Shaw and 
Remsen, Inc., at 11 John Street, New 
York City, to conduct an insurance 
brokerage business. 


’13, °21Ph.D—Parker T. Moon, As- 
sistant Professor of History, recently 
spoke on current events at the Utica 
Institute, Utica, N. Y. His subject 
was the Fascisti movement in Italy. 
and the retirement of Lloyd George 
in England. 


’15S—Hamilton H. Howry, Jr., ar- 
rived at the home of Hamilton H. and 
Mrs. Howry in Oak Park, HL. on No- 
vember 7. Howry, senior, is a metal- 
lurgical engineer. connected with the 
Aimerican Can Company of Chicavo. 


"17—Harry W. Caygill has contrib- 
uted an article entitled “C. M. T. C. 
Recruiting” to the November number 
of the Infantry Journal, Caygill is Cap- 
tain, 34th U. S. Infantry, and is now 
at the Infantry School, Fort Benning, 


Ga. 
"17L—Watson Washburn has re- 
signed as assistant ta, the Under Sec- 
retary of the Treasury at Washington. 
D. C, and has resumed the practice 
of law at 350 Madison Avenue, New 
York City. He is a member of the firm 
of Washburn, Malom and Washburn. 


"17—Rene A. Wormser has been 
touring Europe since July 1. He spent 
most of his time (but very little money 
with the mark at 7000 to the dollar ) 
in Germany, also visiting Switzerland, 
Italy, France and England. We know 
that Rene really saw Paris, but he 
stoutly maintains that he liked Italy 
better. 


"19P.&S—L. Layton McCoy. whose 
home is in Evansville, Wis., is now 
specializing in eye and brain surgery 
in the Roosevelt and Knapp Memorial 
Eve Hospitals in New York City. His 
marriage to Miss Lena B. Newton 
(Univ. of Oregon, '13. Columbia, A. 
M.), will take place this month. 

’22— Carl H. Menge ot Cresskill, N. 
J., is enrolled in his second vear at 
P.&S. 


’22—W. Leo Johnson, to whom an 
American Field Service Fellowship 
was awarded several months ago, is 
studving International Law at the Sor- 
bonne. He writes that Bob Curry, 
"19, ’22J., Julian Harris, '20A.M.. and 
Hal Hora, ‘21, are also taking courses 
at the same place. Johnson's mailing 
address is the American University 
Union, 1 Rue de Fleurus, Paris. 
France. 


’225— Theodore Baumeister, Jr., may 
still be seen about the campus, espe- 
cially in the neighborhood of his old 
stainping-gr ound, the Engineering 
Building. He is an instructor in Me- 
chanical Enginecring. 

'22—Lenox H. Rand has gone to 
South America, in the interests of the 
American Smelting and Refining Com- 
pany. Mail will reach him in care of 
that Company. Trojillo, Peru. 
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New Addresses 


’73—James M. Waterbury, Country 
Club Grounds, Westchester, N. Y. 

’"76L—Lewis M. Norwood, 18 West 
Forty-third Street, New York. 

78, “BOL, ’83A.M—Henry E. Greg- 
ory, 54 West Forty-seventh Street, 
New York. 

86 F. A.—H. S. Kissam, 316 West 
Ninety-third Street, New York. 

’86P.&S—Luther L. Wedekind, 
Navy Yard, New York. 

"90, ’92Mines—William 'W. Reese, 
350 Madison Avenue, New York. 

94, 00L, ’01Hon—Prof. Walter W. 
Cook, Yale Law School, New Haven, 
Conn. 

"95 Mines— Henry. W. Durham, Sand- 
wich, Mass. 

295P.&S—William R. Williams, 11 
East Sixty-eighth Street, New York. 

98 P.&S.— Henry M. Stock, Orange 
Lake, N. Y. 

’00, *03A.M.—Harry H. St. Clair, 
Jr., 111 Broadway, New York. 

’99P&S—Walter A. Bastedo, 123 E. 
62nd St., New York. 

001.—Orson J. Weimert, 
stead, N. Y. 

’01P&S—William H. 
W. 111th St, New York. 

’01 A.M.. ’03Ph.D—Herman S. 
erer, 92 Sickles Ave., 
N. Y 
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, 04— John B. R. Verplanck, Beacon, 
Y. 


s055 —Willy A. Wolff, Woodmere, 
BiN 


’06—Charles F. Cornell, 454 River- 
side Drive, New York. 
’06S—Lloyd M. Kniffin, care of 


Madiers Hill & Co., Frackville, Pa. 

’06S—H ugh Archbald, Victoria Coal 
Mining Co., Philipsburg, Pa. 

06S, ’09Ph.D—Otto Kress. Thel- 
many Pulp and Paper Company, Kau- 
kauna, Wis. 

07, 10P&S—Edwin Henes, Jr., 2912 
Highland Blvd., Milwaukee, Wis. 

07A.M—William T. Darby, Univer- 
ty of Redlands, Redlands, Cal. 

09S—George H. Bangs, 57 Over- 
look Road, Summit, N. J. 

09, 7°12". A—Herbert M. Lippmann, 
885 W est End Avenue, New York. 

"10, °13J—Geddes Smith, 176 Sulli- 
van Street, New York. 

11, "141 —Charles J. W. Meisel, Bar 
Building, 36 West Forty-fourth Street, 
New York. 

’10— Welles L. Allen, 
St., New York. 

710, °12A.M—Frank B. 
W. 103rd St., New York. 

710S—Charles M. Bowes, 299 Madi- 
son Ave., New York. 

10P&S—Henry C. Falk, 129 W. 86th 
St, New York. 


"11S, ’15Ph.D—Benjamin Liebowitz, 


101 William 
Devlin, 142 
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’13, °16P.&S—Wesley C. Cox, P. O. 
Box 968, Panama, Republica de Pan- 


ama. 

’13S—Herbert G. Officer, Box 1501, 
Tulsa, Okla. 

13J—Carl W. Ackerman, Trafalgar 
Plaza, 1 Charing Cross, W. C., Lon- 
don, Eng 

13P. eo janis W. Babcock, II, 61 
East Eighty-sixth Street, New York. 

"13J—Lawrence H. Sloan, care of 
Standard Statistics Company, 47 West 
Street, New York. 

"14, ’16L—Frank Booth, 565 Fifth 
Avenue, New York. 

"14—Willhiam Emmerich, 200 
Fifty-seventh Street, New York. 

"14, ’15A.M.—Henry E. Grimshaw, 
8908 Ejighty-seventh Place, Hollis, 

"14, ’16A.M—John A. Kinney, Phoe- 


nix, "Ariz. 
14S— Victor P. Gershon, 50 East 
Vredenburgh, 15 


Forty-first Street, New York. 
14L—Eugene H. 

Exchange Place, Jersey City, N. J. 
"14A.M—Jerry L. Kerbeck, 52 Ox- 


west 


ford Place, New Brighton, S. I., N. Y. 
"15J—J. Roberts Everett. 1328 
Broadway, New York. 
"15J—William W. Woods, Inst. 


Amer. Meat Packers, Majestic Bldg., 
Chicago, Il. 
"16, °19P&S—Henry. W. Louris, 149 
New York Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
"16—Gardner Williams, 20 College 


i ee Morris, Smithtown, 500 Friedensburg Road, Pennside St, hee Vt. 
“Sans Reading, Pa. "16A.M—Joseph W. Heimsoth, 233 
02, ’05P.&S—Harold M. H 2178, i 
Broadway, New York. Sen cee "11, °13S—Freiderick Burr Spencer, Broadway, New York. 
703L—Charles L. Craig, Municipal 230 Harrison Street, East Orange, "16F.A—Edgar A. Salomonsky, 331 
Building, New York. Nos | Madison Avenue, New York. 
’04--Channing R. Toy, Camp Travis, ’13S— Rexford Crewe, 146 Central "17—Harvey M. Cronk, 888 Massa- 


Tex. Park West, New York. chusetts Avenue, Cambridge, Mass. 
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17, “19L—Harry G. Herman, 141 
Broadway, New York. 

’17—Anson Lichtenstein, 910 River- 
side Drive, Apt. 4G, New York. 

"17S—James N. Heath, 211 Kearney 
Street, Paterson, N. J. 

"17—Alexander C. Glennie, 74 Per- 
kins Hall, Cambridge 38, Mass. 

"17S—Charles Speaker, 2816 26th St., 
N. E., Washington, D. C. 

"17S—Samuel C. Yokelson, 669 EF. 
Fifth St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

’17A.M.—James M. Inouye, 501 W. 
143rd St., New York. 

’18—Carrington Raymond, 404 W. 
115th St., New York. 

’19— Francis W. Rogers, 2432 Webb 
Ave., New York. 

719, ’21S—Lincoln T. Work, 502 Van 
Cortlandt Park Ave., Yonkers, N. Y. 

19P&S—Ralph L. Harvey, 303 E. 
20th St, New York. 

19Bu—Edgar K. Simon, 533 W. 
112th St., New York. 

"19, ’21P.&S—Armand Hammer, R. 
915, 165 Broadway, New York. 

°20S—Sidney Lehman, 205 W. 102nd 
St., New York. 


Necrology 


"67 P.&S—Albert H. Buck (Yale, 
‘O4A.B.), one of the leading aurists 
in New York City, on November 16 
in his home in Cornwall, N. Y. Age 
80 vears. Buck had been Clinical Pro- 
fessor of diseases of the ear at P.&S. 
from 1888 to 1904, and was recognized 
as an authority in his branch of medi- 
cine. He was one of the founders and 
first president of the New York Oto- 
logical Society. Buck was the author 
ot “Diseases of the Ear;” a history of 
medicine, in two volumes, entitled “The 
Growth of Medicine” and “The Dawn 
ot Medicine,” and was the editor of 
several medical Journals. among them 
“Hygiene and Public Health.” 

72L. ’14Hon—Edward Livermore 
Burlingame., suddenly, on November 
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15 in his home, 440 West End Avenue, 
New York City. Age 74 vears. Bur- 
lingame was a student at Harvard when 
his father was appointed Minister to 
China, and interrupted his course to 
go to Peking as his father’s secretarv. 
Several vears later he received the de- 
gree of Ph.D. at Heidelberg. 

After a short term on the staff of 
The Tribune, Burlingame assisted in the 
revision of the American Encvclope- 
dia, and in 1879 entered the publishing 
house of Charles Seribner's Sons. He 
served as editor of Seribner's Magazine 
for twenty-seven years. 

73 P.&S.—Edwin Field, chief of 
staff at the Monmouth Memorial Hos- 
pital in Loong Branch. N. J., on Octo- 
ber 27 at his home in Red Bank. 
after an illness of four months. Age 
seventy-three years. Field had prac- 
ticed medicine in Red Bank since 
1876, and was a fellow of the Amer- 
ican College of Surgeons and a mem- 
ber of several other medical organiza- 
tions. He organized the Red Bank 
Lodge of Elks and was its first exalted 
ruler. 

’76L—Wiliam Henry Parsons, 
(Harvard, '75). on October 16 in Hart- 
ford, Conn. Parsons lived in Shang- 
hai, China, for several vears after his 
graduation from Law School, and re- 
turned to the United States in 188]. 
He was a member of the Auditing De- 
partment of the New York, Pennsyl- 
vania and Ohio Railroad, in their of- 
fices in Cleveland, Ohio, and later lived 
in New York City. 

"87 P.&S— Hersey Goodwin Locke 
(Harvard ‘860A.B.), on October 6 in 
his home in Syracuse, N. Y. Age 59 
vears. Locke practiced medicine in 
New York City before going to Syra- 
cuse, where he was attending physi- 
cian at the Syracuse Hospital tor Wo- 
men and Children, consulting neurolo- 
gist at the Hospital of the Good Shep- 
herd, neurologist at the Svracuse Free 
Dispensary, and consulting physician 
at the St. Lawrence State Hospital for 
the Insane, Ogdensburg, N. Y. He was 
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at one time Assistant Physician of 
Psychiatry at the College of Medi- 
cine, Syracuse University, and was a 
member of the Committee on Experi- 
mental Medicine of New York State 
Medical Society. 

’98.A.M.—Samuel S. Wallace (Dick- 
inson, ‘90A.B., “OSHon.), on Septem- 
ber 16, at his home in Atlanta, Ga., 
after an illness of several months. 
Wallace had been Professor of Eng- 
lish at the Georgia School of Tech- 
nology for twenty-three years. 
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Paderewski at his Steinway 


“TPE supreme qualities of the Steinway piano 
have been for many years universally recog- 
nized. Musicians and the musical public have long 
regarded it as the standard of perfection. It would 
seem from this that the summit had been reached, for 
with the attainment of perfection progress is 
stopped. And yet, in the case of the Steinway, this 
law of nature seems to have been defied. I feel 
obliged to declare, upon revisiting Steinway Hall 
after an absence of many years, and I do most em- 
phatically declare, that an astonishing progress has 
been achieved. To the former qualities, now mag- 
nified and intensified, an entirely new quality has 
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AN APPRECIATION by IGNACE J. PADEREWSKI 


been added, one which once was considered al- 
most incompatible with the character of tone—an 
easy, light, surprisingly agreeable action. Another 
thing—I have tested a very large number of 
Steinway Concert Grands, and I have not been 
able to choose any one of them as the best, because 
all are best. . . . There is something in the his- 
tory of the Steinway family to bring joy to the 
heart of every one who is devoted to his profession. 
The Steinway piano is an unmistakable product of 
love of profession, and to it I pay my tribute of 
high esteem and admiration.” 


Steinway & Sons and their dealers have made it conveniently possible for music lovers to own a Steinway. 


Prices - $875 and up. 


STEINWAY 


THE INSTRUMENT OF THE IMMORTALS 
STEINWAY & SONS, Steinway Hall, 107-109 East Fourteenth Street, New York 
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Christmas Greeting to the Alumni 


IE season of Christmas cheer 
and good will is again upon 
us, and a new year full of hope 
and confidence will shortly open. 
lt is a pleasure to offer to the 
Alumni far and near the greet- 
ings of Alma Mater, and to 
wish that for all of them Christ- 
mas may be indeed merry and 

the new year abundant in happiness. 

The University goes proudly and quietly on, doing 
its duty to the measure of its ability and never lower- 
ing for an instant its dominating ideals and purposes. 
Control of its policies can not be bought either for 
money or by fear, and it is equally independent of in- 
terested wealth and of the clamorous mob. Columbia 
has long been a home of true freedom, and as such it 
becomes increasingly more conspicuous when evidence 
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multiplies that vast numbers of human beings have 
lost the faith of their fathers in liberty and are vainly 
hoping for happiness and progress through displacing 
liberty for compulsions, prohibitions, and the use of 
force. The world has gotten pretty well rid of the 
doctrine that there is a divine right of kings; it has 
still to combat the equally reactionary doctrine that 
there is a divine right of majorities. The lover of 
liberty will not admit subjection either to the one or 
to the many. 
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ON THE PRESIDENT’S REPORT.—The issu- 
ance of the report of President Butler has annually 
created so much interest that its appearance has come 
to mark a definite milestone in each academic year. 
The current report is worthy of particular notice be- 
cause it contains much information about University 
affairs which the Alumni are particularly glad to hear 
about. 

This was to be expected. The President has given 
ample warning in the last few years that attention 
would be paid to increasing the University’s capital 
and physical resources. The necessity for this was 
due to the steady advances which the University IMs 
been making in the field of education. It is good to 
learn that the building program, announced last spring, 
is already vigorously under way and that even further 
projects are to be started. This tangible evidence that 
the increase in our capital resources is being made use 
of immediately, emphasizes the need for securing what 
still is lacking as soon as possible. 

The President’s observations on Columbia College, 
coming so soon after the issuance of the annual report 
of the Dean, again illustrate the fact that the Univer- 
sity is more than ever alive to the importance of the 
College in the University-scheme of things, and that 
an increasing amount lof ‘attention wilk be paid to Col- 
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lege problems until their solution is effected. The 
NEWS has repeatedly stated that no valuable feature 
of the College curriculum would be lost if somewhere 
therein would be inserted an hour for the discussion 
and study of the annual reports of the Dean and the 
President, and we believe a great deal might be gained 
in increasing the understanding of their Alma Mater, 
which succeeding academic generations of students 
will have. Until five og six years ago in American 
elementary schools, comparatively little emphasis was 
placed on teaching American boys and girls facts about 
the country in which they live, the machinery of our 
government, or the obligations that the state imposes 
upon its citizens in relation to the benefits which ac- 
crue to them by virtue of citizenship. This has now 
changed to a considerable extent. Why should Colum- 
bia College or Columbia University expect that the 
young men and the young women who annually come 
to us for guidance and study should learn by assimila- 
tion all about the somewhat intricate machinery, 
necessary though it be, by which the University func- 
tions, the purposes and ideals which are back of 
University policies, and the attempts which the Uni- 
versity authorities are making to carry them out! 
The nearest approach to this which has as vet been 
recorded is the highly interesting talk on the early 
history of Columbia which Professor Fox of the 
Department of History annually gives to the Fresh- 
men in Columbia College. This is a first class be- 
ginning, but it is only a beginning. Developed to a 
point where its usefulness would be more inclusive, 
we believe an hour less each vear of Contemporary 
Civilization and an hour more of Contemporary Cokin- 
bia would add rather than detract from the education 
of the College undergraduate. 

We agree heartily with all the President has to say 
about modern journalistic tendencies, but we wish he 
had left it unsaid. When the newspapers analyzed 
his report, nearly all—as was to be expected—contined 
their comment to this one feature of it, and passed 
over the more important and more interesting things 
he had to propound. 


THE VALUE OF THE EARL HALL WORK. 
—In keeping with other activities which have recently 
been started to increase the opportunity for all-around 
development of the undergraduate, has come a definite 
attempt to enlarge the facilities for social enjoyment 
of the many sides to college life. This vear for the 
first time the University has engaged a man to study 
the situation and to have as his primary duty the fur- 
therance of this side of hfe at the present day Colum- 
bia. The need for this has become increasingly acute. 
Earl Hall, originally designed for this very purpose, 
was turned over to him as the executive officer of the 
Administrative Board of Social and Religious work. 
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With the present academic year, there have been un- 
folded potentialities undreamt of in the past. 


When Baker Field is completed and the abandon- 
ment of South Field releases ground for the proposed 
new Student Building, the increasing importance of 
this type of work will be immediately apparent. It 
proves itself extremely worth while and is the kind 
of activity which the College authorities can pay at- 
tention to with every expectation of seeing prompt 
payment in the right sort of dividends. 


COLUMBIA’S MILITARY SIDE.— The war is 
over, and one of its legacies to Columbia is the Reserve 
Officers’ Training Corps. Announcement of the for- 
mation of this unit was made on Alumni Day, 1918, 
by Captain R. Hodder Wiliams, then commandant of 
the Columbia Unit organized just prior to the declara- 
tron of war. For several years after the signing of 
the armistice the life of the Columbia R.O.T.C. can 
best be described as anaemic. We had all been fed up 
on things nuliary, and the trend of the times was 
away from drill and guns. A normal and sane reaction 
set in, however, and under the able guidance of Major 
Foote, now in command of the Corps, a unit of this 
branch of military training has been built up at Colum- 
bia that is on a par with other parts of the Columbia 
curriculum, Major Foote tells us about it in this 
week's News, and we will refrain from further com- 
ment here, except to congratulate him on his good work 
and to commend him for his painstaking and far- 
seeing labors, 

THE STUDENT-PARENT-COLLEGE TRI- 
ANGLE.—The Dean of the College has shared 
some of his experiences in office with the general 
public, an article m a recent issue of the New York 
Herald quoting him at considerable length on the 
necessity of team work on the part of the student, his 
parents and the college. The News regards this of 
sufficient interest to reprint in full for the benefit of all 
Columbia men who may not have seen it m its original 
form, and we do so with pleasure, in the hope that 
some means can be found to distribute it among the 
parents of undergraduates as well. 


Childhood 
By John Erskine. `00 


To be Himself a star most bright 

To bring the wise men to His sight, 

To be Himself a voice most sweet 

To call the Shepherds to His feet, 

To be a child—it was His will, 

That folk like us might find Him still. 


—lrom Collected Poems, 1907-1922, 
Published by Duffreld, 
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- errie Christmas, a time for the pleasant memories of 
the bygone and hope for the years to come.” 3% æ% $ 
Columbia, institution of learning and of public service, looks 
toward the future with expectation and remembers the past with 
To the sons of such an Alma Mater, the 
NEWS submits the following reprints dealing with the Columbia 
life of two of her distinguished sons. % we 
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The story of : 


their worthwhile service to the life and well-being of these United States needs no retelling here; we do, 
however, believe that it is not out of place to present their own stories of their Columbia days, at this, the 
Christmas season, when one is wont to delve into the pleasant memories of the past and think on the 


achievements of friends and classmates, as an inspiration for the future—THE EDITORS. 


A picture of Columbia College in my 
veography text-book set me to thinking 
how wonderful it would be to study there. 
Boing only fourteen and a half when we 
came to New York, and not having the 
entrance requirements, E was instead en- 
rolled in the Columbia Grammar School. 
It was my first experience with a high- 
grade school, The teaching was much 
more thorough. It seemed to me I had 
to learn everything anew. Considering 
the modest income of the family, the 
tution fee and the cost for books were 
large, but my father, economical m all 
other respects. was liberal beyond his 
means where education was concerned. 
My brother, moreover, was desirous that 
I should have the advantage ot the college 
training which circumstances, notably the 
war, had withheld trom him. 

} appreciated to the full the privilege 
I was permitted to enjoy, and applied 
myself whole-heartedly to study. The 
school regulations required that the par- 
ents should fill out a blank cach weck 
stating, among other things, the number 
of hours we studied at home. Three or 
tour hours were the average for mest 
students, but, as my average was fully 
double that, I felt rather ashamed to give 
the exact number, so F stated less. 

The school was in West Forty-ninth 
street, and our home was at Fourth 
avenue and Twenty-seventh street. I al- 
ways walked both ways, saving cartares 
and at the same time conserving my 
health. 

Despite my hard work, F made a poor 
showing, though on one occasion I shone 
with accidental glory. It was the cus- 
tom when a question was asked, to pass 
it from pupil to pupil, and to set the one 
who gave the correct answer at the head 
at the class. It so happened once that 
I gave a fortunate answer and moved 
jorward to occupy the seat of scholastic 
eminence. I sat there enjoying a near 
view of the teacher's countenance, won- 
dering how long I would thus remain 
distinguished, and looking back occasion- 
ally to note how the last row looked. At 
this moment a visitor entered who was 
none other than the inventor of the tele- 
graph, S. F. B. Morse, whose grandson 
was in my class. Knowing the custom 


By Oscar S. Straus, ’71, °73L, ’04Hon. 


(Reprinted through courtesy of The Outlook) 


and ohserving me in the seat of honor, 
he remarked upon my having a large 
head m comparison with my body, some- 
thing like himself, and added that E must 
be a bright boyv. There was humiliation 
rather than elation in bemg thus praised 
when I, as well as the rest, knew I did 
not deserve it. 

The principal, Dr. Bacon, encouraged 
us individually when the time for college- 
entrance examinations approached in the 
spring of 1867. For me he had consola- 
tion in addition to encouragement, for he 
teared that because of my lack of early 
training I might not pass. . There were 
still two weeks before the examination. 
I crammed night and day. 1 knew that 
F could not expect my father to keep me 


OSCAR S. STRAUS, 771 
the Palatinate of Bavaria, 
this country by his 


Born in Straus 
was brought to parents 
when he was three years old. He became in 
succession a student at Columbia; a member of 
the New York bar; the Am rican Minister to 
the Empire of Turkey under a Democratic 
Administration, and again under a Republican 
Administration; a member of the cabinet of 
President Roosevelt; and a third time Ameri- 
can representative to Turkey under President 
Taft. Fhe accompanying article, reprinted 
herewith through the courtesy of The Outlook. 
is taken from Chapter Hl of Straus's auto- 
biography, “Under Four Presidents.’ which ap- 
peared in several numbers of that magazine 
during the Fall. 
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Glimpses of Columbia a Half Century Ago 


imo school another year when after two 
years of preparation I had shown myself 
deficient. That thought was my spur, 
though I am quite sure that both Isidor 
and my father, knowing | had done my 
best, would have insisted upon my taking 
another year for preparation. 

I was not prepared, therefore, for so 
surprising a result as to be the only one 
in my class to pass all examinations 
without a single condition. “Lucky dog!" 
said the others who flunked; and I could 
not but admit it was luck rather than 
brilliancy. ... 


Distinguished Classmates 


The college course began October 7, 
1867. Our class matriculated fifty-two 
and graduated thirty-one. Among those 
Who graduated were Stuyvesant Fish, of 
the well-known New York family, whose 
father, Hamilton Fish, Seeretary of State 
m the Grant Administration, as well as 
lis grandfather, Nicholas Fish, were also 
graduates from Columbia. 


Brander Matthews, who then carried 
the prefix of James, was also a graduate. 
He gave evidence then by his writings in 
the college papers, of his future distin- 
guished carcer as a literary and dramatic 
critic. Others were Robert Fulton Cut- 
ting, an ideal citizen, member of a 
famous old New York family, and for 
many vears president of the Citizens’ 
Union; and Henry Van Rensselaer, after- 
wards a Jesuit father, who ts no longer 
among the living. In 1904, on the occa- 
sion of the commemoration of the 150th 
anniversary of the founding of the col- 
lege, three members of this class, includ- 
ing myself, received the honorary degree 
of LL.D. At this writing, fifty. vears 
since graduation, only ten among our 
number are remaining. 


Athletic sports had very tittle college 
vogue at that time, especially at Columbia, 
confined as it was within a city block. 
With no such outlet for healthy spirits, 
the tendency for some students was to 
become boisterous and lacking in proper 
decorum in the lecture room, particularly 


when the subject was not to their liking. 


Al compulsory and most unpopular 
subject inthe sénior class was Evidence 
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CLASS OF 1871 AT FIFTIETH GRADUATION ANNIVERSARY, COMMENCEMENT, 1921. 
(Left to right) Oscar Straus, Stuyvesant Fish, Brander Matthews, Benjamin F. Romaine, 


Robert Fulton Cutting. Rev. Henry M. Smyth, Rev. Robert Barbour, William H. 


H. Henry. 


of Christianity, and, as that gentle, good- 
natured professor, Rev. Dr. McVickar, 
was entirely lacking in the power to main- 
tain discipline, Evidence of Christianity 
was a battle-ground. It gave rise to 
many boisterous demonstrations. The 
study was compulsory and denominational, 
and a number of the students who were 
not Episcopalians resented it. In common 
with most of the class, I strongly favored 
that the subject should be elective in- 
stead of compulsory. Yet the college 
found a legal, if unreasonable, justifica- 
tion for the study, based upon the fact 
that Columbia was originally an Episco- 
palian foundation. Dr. McVickar com- 
plained to the College Board. President 
Barnard gave serious attention to the 
matter, but nothing was done to improve 
the situation. 


Class-Room Diplomacy 


The disturbance in the lecture room 
one day grew unbearably boisterous, and 
the professor was in considerable distress. 
I arose and told him I knew how he could 
have an orderly class. He was in such 
a plight that any suggestion would have 
been favorable to him. I asked him to 
let me take his chair for a moment, 
which he did. The class was silent, 
curious to know what I was about to do. 


I made an appeal, reminding them 
briefly that we were now seniors, and 
that some of us, especially those who in- 
tended to study for the ministry, were 
interested in the subject but were unable 
to follow it because of the disturbance. 
As I paused I heard several jeers of 
“Professor Straus.” Then I called upon 
those who were opposed to the study of 
Evidence of Christiamity—and I knew 
there were a number—to rise. They 
arose. 

“You may leave the room.” I said. 
Fight or ten remained. Turning to Dr. 
McVickar, I said: “Here is a class you 
can teach.” 

Subsequently a petition was drawn up 
and signed by a majority of the seniors 
requesting that the class be excused from 


Sage, Jacob 


examinations in Evidence of Christianity. 
The request was denied. 

Among the few collegiate prizes was 
one known as the Alumni Prize for the 
most deserving students in the graduat- 
ing class. The College Board nominated 
William H. Sage, J. F. Vermilye, and 
myself as the candidates, and the class 
elected Vermilye, to whom the prize was 
awarded. 


An Interview with Grant 


I had a short-lived notion at this time 
of entering the army. Reading in the 
newspapers that President Grant had a 
few cadetships open for West Point, I 
obtained from President Barnard, of 
Columbia, a letter of introduction to 
Grant, in which I was commended highly. 

I called on the President, who was in 
the city. He received me kindly, and said 
the few appointments allowed him by the 
law must be offered first to sons of officers 
who had been killed in the war. If sufh- 
cient were not available for all the ap- 
pointments, he would be glad to give me 
a chance. I told him [ thought he was 
perfectly right. That ended my great 
military career. 


Not from special aptitude, but because 
I preferred it to business, I chose the law 
for my profession. My entire outlook 
was idealistic rather than practical. As 
with other young men, it cost me con- 
siderable mental struggle to harmonize 
the two divergent views into a workaday 
plan. As my father and brothers had 
begun to prosper in business, and as I 
had no one but myself to look ahead for, 
I felt free to follow my own bent. Be- 
sides, being the youngest, I had the bene- 
fit of their brotherly interest and eco- 
nomic protection if there were need for it. 
This served to encourage my utmost cf- 
forts not only on my own account, but to 
justify their interest and help. 

I graduated sixth in my class and was 
designated to deliver the class poem at 
Commencement. The choice, I remember, 
lay between Brander Matthews and my- 
self, and for some reason which) bihave 


not been able to ascertain to this day, I 
was chosen. “Truth and Error,’ which 
l had gravely entitled the poem, was 
well received by the large audience of 
proud parents and sympathetic riends 
who gathered at the Academy of Music. 

In the autumn of 1871 I entered 
Columbia Law School, after enjoying the 
first vacation I had taken since I came to 
New York. Other summers I had spent 
assisting in some branch of my father’s 
business, not because I relished work un- 
duly, but because I regarded it less as 
labor than as diversion. 

My first vacation, in the Wyoming 
Valley, near Wilkes-Barre, was a success 
in spite of the farmer with whom I 
boarded. Perhaps I did not have a right 
to expect much for the five dollars a week 
which I paid him, but, whatever I ex- 
pected, I remember that I received less. 
But there were fish in the brooks, and I 
do not recall that I starved. 


Memoirs of Law School 


The Law School, which was at that 
time situated in Lafayette Place, was 
under the direction of Theodore W. 
Dwight, who deserved his great reputa- 
tion as the most distinguished teacher of 
law in the country. 

Our professor in political science, 
whose lectures we attended once a week, 
was the distinguished Francis Lieber, a 
Prussian veteran who had fought in the 
Battle of Waterloo. At the close of the 
Napoleonic wars he returned to his studies 
in Berlin, and thereafter was several 
times arrested for his outspoken liberal 
views. After frequent persecution, and 
even imprisonment, he fled to England, 
and in 1827 came to this country. He was 
the author of many books, legal and po- 
litical, among them being “Civil Liberty,” 
which was adopted as a text-book in sev- 
eral of our universities. He prepared in 
1863 “Instructions for the Government of 
Armies of the United States in the Field,” 
which Lincoln promulgated as a general 
order of the War Department. It was a 
masterly piece of work, embodying ad- 
vanced humanitarian principles. It formed 
the basis for several later European codes. 


Usually egotism and real merit do not 
co-ordinate, but negate one another; Lie- 
ber was an exception. He combined both in 
a marked degree, sometimes in a manner 
that afforded amusement to his students. 
He referred continuously to “My Civil 
Liberty” as a book of extraordinary eru- 
dition, new in its field, the last word on 
the subject. He was a short, solidly built 
man, with a distinct German accent, and 
so full of his subject that he was apt to 
lose himself in the vast field of his phil- 
osophical and historical knowledge. As 
his course was optional, those who came 
to listen came to learn, and we received 
a larger view of the function of law in 
civil society than we derived from all 
our studies of municipal law. 


The course at the Law School covered 
two years, and successful examination at 
the end of it entitled a student to admis- 
sion to the bar without a further State 
examination. I was graduated in June, 
1873, and immediately entered the law 
office of Ward, Jones & Whitehead. a 
prominent New York law firm, whose 
senior member, John E. Ward, had pre- 
sided over the Democratic National Con- 
vention. which | nominated Buchanan in 
1856) 
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n An Immigrant Student at Columbia in 1879 


By Michael Pupin, ’83, ’04Hon. 


(By permission from Scribner's Magazine for December—Copyright, 1922, by Charles Scribner's Sons.) 


The Columbia boat race victory at 
Henley occurred in 1878. By that time I 
had already finished a consider- 
able portion oí my Greek and Latin 
preparation for Princeton—or, as I 
called it, for “Nassau Hall.” My change 
of allegiance from Princeton to Colum- 
bia was gradual. 


Columbia College was located at that 
time on the block between Madison and 
Park avenues and between Forty-ninth 
and Fiftieth streets, in New York City. 
One of its proposed new buildings was, 
according to report, to be called Hamil- 
ton Hall, in honor of Alexander Hamil- 
ton. When I learned this I looked up 
the history of Alexander Hamilton. One 
can imagine how thrilled I was when I 
found that Hamilton left the junior class 
at Columbia College and joined Wash- 
ington’s armies as captain when he was 
barely nineteen, and at twenty was lieu- 
tenant colonel and Washington's aide de 
camp! What an appeal to a young 
imagination! Few things ever thrilled 
me as much as the hte of Alexander 
Hamilton. ge 

One cannot look up the history of 
Hamilton’s life without running across 
the name of another great Columbia 
man, John Jay, first Secretary of For- 
eign Affairs, appointed by Congress, 
and the first Chief Justice of the United 
States, appointed by Washington, and a 
stanch backer of brilliant Hamilton. 
Chancellor Livingston, another great 
Columbia man, administered the first 
constitutional oath of office to Washing- 
ton; he also completed the purchase of 
Louisiana from France. The more I 
studied the history of Hamilton's time 
the more I saw what tremendous influ- 
ence Columbia’s alumni exerted at that 
time. Cortlandt street being near Trinity 
Church, I walked there to look at the 
Hamilton monument in the Trinity 
churchyard. This monument was the 
first suggestion to me of a bond of union 
between Trinity Church and Columbia 
College. Before long I found many 
other bonds of union between these two 
great institutions. 


Every time I passed Columbia College 
in my long walks uptown and looked at 
the rising structure of Hamilton Hall, I 
thought of these three great Columbia 
men. What student of Hamilton’s life 
could have looked at Hamilton Hall on 
Madison avenue without being reminded 
of the magnificent intellectual efforts 
which two young patriots, Hamilton and 
Madison, made in the defense of the 
federalist form of the new American 
Republic? It happened thus that my 
memory of Nassau Hall at Princeton 
gradually faded, although it never van- 
ished. The famous boat race victory of 
a Columbia crew at Henley would not 
alone have produced this effect. It was 
praduced by three great New York men 
of the Revolutionary period who were 
alumni of “Columbia College in the City 
of New York.” Columbia had at that 
time a school of mines and engineering, 
separate from the college. I was much 


better prepared for it than for Columbia 
College, thanks to the evening lectures at 
Cooper Union, and to my natural in- 
clination to scientific studies, but I imag- 
ined that the spirit of Hamilton, Jay, 
and Livingston hovered about the 
academic buildings of Columbia College 
only. 

As time went on I saw that entrance 
into Columbia College was within easy 
reach so far as my studies were con- 
cerned. But here again the old question 
arose which I first asked myself three 
years before, when the train, taking me 
from Nassau Hall to the Bowery, was 
approaching New York. “Social unpre- 
paredness” stared me in the face. I 
could not define it, but I felt its exist- 
ence. I shall try to describe it. Colum- 
bia College, a daughter of great Trinity 
Church, an alma mater of men like Ham- 
ilton, Jay, Livingston, and of many other 
gentlemen and scholars who guided the 
destiny of these great United States— 
can that great American institution, I 
asked myself, afford to enroll a raw Ser- 
bian immigrant among its students; train 
me, an uncouth employee of a cracker 
factory, to become one of its alumni? I 
thought of the first sentence in the 
Declaration of Independence, but it did 
not persuade me that I was an equal of 
the American boy who was prepared 
to meet all the requirements necessary 
for entrance into Columbia College, be- 
cause I was convinced that in addition to 
entrance examinations there were other 
requirements for which no prescribed 
examinations existed. The college of 
Hamilton and of Jay expected certain 
other things which I knew I did not 
have and could not get from books. A 
jump from the Cortlandt street factory 
to Columbia College, from Jim and Bil- 
harz to Patriarchal President Barnard 
and the famous professors at Columbia, 
appeared to me like a jump over Colum- 
bia’s great and venerable traditions. 


Through his admiration for the ser- 
mons of Henry Ward Beecher and his 
consequent visits to Plymouth Church, 
Pupin came in touch with a Professor 
Webster, of Adelphi Academy, Brook- 
lyn. Here he completed his classroom 
preparation for Columbia, and made his 
final decision to seek entrance at Co- 
lumbia. 


In the summer of that year, 1879, he 
moved to a tiny shack on the bank of 
the Passaic River, near Rutherford 
Park, N. J. The net cost of his three 
months there was $30, the rest of his 
“keep” being paid for by sawing and 
splitting kindling wood for the old lady 
who owned the shack. His studies took 
eight hours of each day. Pupin tells of 
his taking the oral entrance examina- 
tions at Columbia and of his delight a 
little later to hear from the Registrar 
that, because of his high marks,-he.. had 


been enrolled as a student in the college, 
with freedom from all tuition fees. He 
continues : 


The college atmosphere which I found 
at Columbia at that time gave me a new 
sensation. I did not understand it at 
first and misinterpreted many things. 
The few days preceding the opening of 
the college sessions I spent chasing around 
for a boarding house, while my class- 
mates were hanging around the college 
buildings, making arrangements to join 
this or that fraternity, and also solidify- 
ing the line of defense of the freshmen 
against the hostile sophomores. There 
was a lively process of organization going 
on under the leadership of groups of boys 
who came from the same preparatory 
schools. These groups led and the others 
were expected to follow without a mur- 
mur. Insubordination or even indiffer- 
ence was condemned as lack of college 
spirit. This spirit was necessary among 
the freshmen, particularly because, as I 
was informed later, there was a great 
common danger—the sophomores! I saw 
some of this feverish activity going on, 
but did not understand its meaning and 
hence remained outside of it, as if I were 
a stranger and not a member of the fresh- 
man class, which I heard described, by 
the freshmen themselves, as the best 
freshman class in the history of Colum- 
bia. The sophomores denied this in a 
most provoking manner; hence the hos- 
tility. Nobody paid any attention to me; 
nobody knew me, because I did not come 
from any of the preparatory schools which 
prepared boys for Columbia. One day I 
saw on the campus two huge waves of 
lively youngsters beating against each 
other just like inrolling waves of the sea 
lifting on their backs the returning waves 
which had been reflected from the cliffs 
of the shore. The freshmen were defend- 
ing a cane against fierce attacks of the 
sophomores. It was the historic Colum- 
bia cane rush, I was told by Michael, the 
college jamtor, who stood along:ide of me 
as I looked on. It was not a real fight 
resulting in broken noses or blackened 
eyes, but just a most vigorous push-and- 
pull contest, the sophomores trying to 
take possession of a cane which a strong 
freshman, surrounded by a stalwart 
bodyguard of freshmen, was holding and 
guarding just as a guard of fanatic monks 
would defend the sacred relics of a great 
saint. This freshmen group was the 
center of the scrimmage and it stood there 
like a high rock in the midst of an angry 
sea. Coats and shirts were torn off the 
backs of the brave fighters, some attack- 
ing and others defending the central 
group, but not a single ugly swear word 
was heard nor did I see a single sign of 
intentional bloodshed. Members of the 
junior and senior classes watched as 
umpires. Michael, the janitor, who knew 
everybody on the college campus as a 
shepherd knows his sheep, was not quite 
certain about my identity. He asked me 
whether I was.a freshman, and when I 
said “yes,” hejasked me why in the world 
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I was not in the rush, defending the fresh- 
men bodyguard. He looked so anxious 
and worried that I felt sure of being 
guilty of some serious offense against old 
Columbia traditions. I immediately took 
off my coat and stiff shirt and plunged 
into the surging waves of sophomores and 
freshmen and had almost reached the 
central bodyguard of freshmen, eager to 
join in its defense when a sophomore, 
named Frank Henry, grabbed me and 
pulled me back, telling me that I had no 
business to cross the line of umpires at 
that late moment. I did not know the 
rules of the game and shoved him aside 
and we clinched. 

We wrestled and wrestled and would 
have wrestled till sunset hke Prince 
Marco and the Arab Moussa Kessedjia 
in the old Serbian ballads, it the umpires 
had not proclaimed the cane rush a draw. 
The main show being over, the side show 
which Henry and I were keeping up had 
no further useful purpose to serve and 
we stopped and shook hands. He was 
glad to stop, he admitted, and so was I. 
but he told my classmates that “if that 
terrible Turk had been selected a mem- 
ber of the freshmen bodyguard the re- 
sult of the cane rush might have been 
different.” I told him that I was a 
Serb, and not a Turk, and hé apologized, 
saying that he could never draw very fine 
distinctions between the various races in 
the Balkans. “But, whatever race you 
are,” said he, “vou will be a good fellow 
if you will learn to play the game.” 
Splendid advice from a college boy! 
“Play the game,” what a wonderful 
phrase! I studied it long, and the more 
I thought about it the more I was con- 
vinced that one aspect of the history of 
this country, with all its traditions, is 
summed up in these three words. 

Some little time after this incident I 
Was approached by the captain of the 
freshmen crew, who asked me to jom his 
crew. I remembered young Laukanitch’s 
opinion about oarsmanship at Columbia, 
and I was sorely tempted. But, untortu- 
nately, I had only three hundred and 
eleven dollars when I started my col- 
lege career, and I knew that if I 
was to retain my free tuition by high 
standing in scholarship and also earn 
further money for my living expenses, I 
should have no time for other activities. 
“Study, work for a living, no participa- 
tion in college activities outside of the 
recitation room! Do you call that college 
training?” asked the captain of the fresh- 
man crew, looking perfectly surprised at 
my story, which, being the son of wealthy 
parents, he did not understand. I ad- 
mitted that it was not, in the full sense 
of the word, but that I was not in a posi- 
tion to avail myself of all the opportun:- 
ties which Columbia offered me, and tov, 
in fact, I had already obtained a great 
deal more than an immigrant could 
reasonably have expected. T touched his 
sympathetic cord, and I felt that I had 
made a new friend. The result of this 
interview was that my classmates re- 
frained from asking me to join any of 
the college activities for fear that my 
inability to comply with their request 
might make me teel badly. I had their 
sympathy, but I missed their fellowship, 
and therefore I missed in my freshman 
year much of that splendid training out- 
side of the classroom which an American 
college offers to its students. 
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Pupin then tells of his winning two 
competitive prizes of a hundred dollars 
each, one in Greek and the other in 
mathematics, at the end of the freshman 
year. These amounts being insufficient 
to carry him through his sophomore 
vear, he took a job moving hay in the 
Hackensack lowlands for the summer 
months. This netted him seventy-five 
dollars. His activities at the beginning 
of his second year at Columbia included 
the annual cane rush, which ended in a 
tie. It was decided to settle the question 
of class superiority by a wrestling match 
between a brawny freshman and him- 
self, as the chosen representatives of 
their classes. Pupin’s victory was quick 
and complete, and his friends took him in 
triumph “to Fritz’s saloon, not far from 
the College, where many a toast was 
drunk to ‘Michael the Serbian.’” “From 
that day on,” he says, “my classmates 
called me by my first name and took me 
up as if I had been a distinguished 
descendant of Alexander Hamilton him- 
self.” 


At the beginning of Pupin’s sophomore 
year, eight of his classmates formed a 
class, the Octagon, and invited him to 
coach them in mathematics and Greek. 
He also gave wrestling lessons to sev- 
eral classmates in exchange for instruc- 
tion in boxing. His popularity was evi- 
denced later by his election as president 
of the junior cłass. Concerning this 
he says: 


Some of the old American colleges 
have been accused from time to time of 
encouraging snobbery and a spirit of aris- 
tocracy which is not in harmony with 
American ideas of democracy. My per- 
sonal experience as student at Columhia 
gives competency to my opinion upon 
that subject. Snobs will be found in 
every country and clime. but there were 
fewer snobs at Columbia in those days 
than in many other much less exalted 
places, although Columbia at that time 
was accused of being a nest of dudes and 
snobs. This was one of the arguments 
advanced by those friends of mine at the 
Adelphi Academy who tried to persuade 
me to go to Princeton or Yale. The 
spirit of aristocracy was there, but it was 
an aristocracy of the same kind as existed 
in my native peasant village. It was a 
spirit ot unconscious reverence for the 
best American traditions. That 
type ot aristocracy which made the 
American college immune from contagion 
by un-American influence existed: it was 
very exacting, and it was much encour- 
aged. But when American college boys, 
accused of bowing to the spirit of aris- 
tocracy, have among them a Hamilton, a 
Livingston, a DeWitt. and several de- 
scendants of Jay, and vet elect for class 
president the penniless son of a Serbian 
peasant village because they admire his 
mental and physical efforts to learn and 
to comply with Columbia’s traditions one 
can rest assured that the spirit of Amer- 
ican democracy was very much alive in 
those college boys. . 2.. 
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Pupin 


spent the following summer 
coaching “lame ducks,” as those students 
who failed their examinations were 


called. This work was very remunera- 
tive, and left him with leisure time for 
tennis, horseback riding and other sports. 


At this time his ability as a tutor 
came to the attention of a scholarly man 
for whose friendship the young Serbian 
student felt deeply grateful. This man 
was Lewis Morris Rutherfurd, trustee 
of Columbia College, gentleman and 
scholar, and famous scientist, whose two 
sons were then students at Forty-ninth 


strect. One of the latter, due to circum- 
stances beyond his control, was in 
academic difficulties, and Pupin was 


engaged as his tutor during the summer 
of 1880. This resulted in a firm friend- 
ship between the young tutor and Mr. 
Rutherfurd, senior, of whose advice 
Pupin says, “A father could not have 
been more solicitous about my future 
plans than he was, and his advice indi- 
cated that he understood my case much 
better than I did myself. At the begin- 
ning of my senior year I was still unde- 
cided as to what I was to do after grad- 
uation, and I began to feel anxious; my 
mentor’s advice was most welcome, and 
it certainly was one of the determining 
factors for my future plans.” 


In explaining what he calls “My glori- 
fication of muscle and of the fighting 
spirit,” which, he fears, too much per- 
meates the account of his preparations 
for college and his college hfe, Pupin 
calls attention to the fact that his whole 
life up to this point was steered by con- 
ditions which demanded muscle and the 
fighting spirit. His work as a herds- 
man's assistant in Serbia, his experiences 
with the bootblacks and newsboys on 
Broadway when he first came to Amer- 
ica, and his part in college athletics and 
games, all called for “muscle and the 
fighting spirit.” He adds: 


This was most fortunate for me. be- 
cause it offered me a wide avenue by 
which I could enter with perfect ease 
into that wonderful activity called col- 
lege Lite. Other avenues existed, but to 
a Serbian youth who but a few years 
berore that time was a herdsman’s assist- 
ant, these other avenues were practically 
closed. I have described the avenue 
which was open to me, but with no inten- 
tion to indulge in an egotistical glorifica- 
tion of that avenue. 


Many of my fellow students were, just 
like myself. very fond of athletics and 
of other activities outside of the college 
curriculum, and vet we were enthusiastic 
students of Greek literature, of history 
and economics, of constitutional history 


of the United States, and oof English 
literature. zut here was the = secret: 
Protessor Merriam was a wondertul 


expounder of the great achievements of 
Gireck ceivihzation; Professor Munroe 
Snuth made every one of us feel that 
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English and American history, that is 
the history of Anglo-Saxon civilization, 
was an indispensable part of our daily 
life; Professor Burgess made us believe 
that political economy was one of the 
most important subjects in the world; 
and Professor Richmond Mayo Smith’s 
lectures on the Constitutional History of 
the United States made us all imagine 
that we understood the spirit of 1776 just 
as well as Hamilton did. These profes- 
sors were the great scholars of Columbia 
College when I was a student there, and 
they had most attractive personalities, 
too. The personality of the professors, 
like that of the famous Van Amringe, 
and their learning, like that of the vener- 
able President Barnard, were the best 
safeguards for students who showed a 
tendency to devote themselves too much 
to the worship of muscle and the fight- 
ing spirit, and of activities outside of the 
college curriculum. Fill your profes- 
sorial chairs in colleges with men of 
broad learning and of commanding per- 
sonality and do not worry about the 
alleged evil influences of athletics, and of 
other college activities outside of the 
recitation room. That was the recom- 
mendation of Trustee Rutherfurd forty 
years ago; today I add, the college needs 
great professors’ just as much as the 
various research departments of a uni- 
versity need them; perhaps even more. 

Literary societies, college journalism, 
glee club practice, and exercises in the 
dramatic art consumed, when I was a 
college student, just as much of the 
college student’s time as athletics did. 
They and athletics constituted the out- 
side college activities. The recitation 
room brought the student into touch with 
the personalities of the professors; col- 
lege activities outside of the recitation 
room, whether they were athletics or any- 
thing else, brought the student into touch 
with the personalities of his fellow 
students. Each one of these influences 
had, according to the experiences of my 
college life, its own great value, and con- 
tributed its distinct share to what is 
usually called the character forming of 
the college student, but what Rutherfurd, 
the Columbia College trustee, called train- 
ing in the principles of conduct becom- 
ing an American who is loyal to the best 
traditions of his country. Neither one 
nor the other influence can be weakened 
without crippling ‘seriously that great 
object which Rutherfurd called “the his- 
torical mission of the American col- 
lege.” 

I have nearly finished the story of my 
college career, and I am aware that it is 
silent on a subject which was always dear 
to my heart; that subject is science. A 
young lad who was stimulated so much 
by the lives of the scientific men repre- 
sented in the Cooper Union library 
painting entitled “Men of Progress;” 
by the splendid scientific exhibits in Phil- 
adelphia in 1876; by Jim’s boilerroom 
demonstrations supplemented by Cooper 
Union lectures on heat; by Tyndall’s and 
Hunt's poetic descriptions of scientific 
achievements and, above all, by his own 
visions concerning physical phenomena 
on the pasture lands of his native vil- 
lage—that lad goes through college, and 
the story of his college career is nearly 
closed without saying anything about his 
scientific studies at Columbia College! 
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“This,” Pupin says, “was due to two 
things” : i 


The study and the contemplation of 
these two civilizations, the ancient civili- 
zation of Greece and the new civilization 
of the Anglo-Saxons, which appealed to 
me as the two greatest civilizations of 
human history, made every other study 
in my college curriculum appear as insig- 
nificant, although I gained several prizes 
in the exact sciences, and although I 
never gave up the idea that my future 
work would be in the field of science. 

But there is another and perhaps the 
most potent reason why science figures so 
little in the preceding part of the story of 
my college career. Instruction in the 
exact sciences in those days was most 
elementary, not only at Columbia College 
but also in most American colleges. For 
instance, laboratory work in physics and 
in chemistry was not a part of the Colum- 
bia College curriculum, and the lecture 
room told me less about physics than I 
had known from my studies of Tyndall’s 
popular publications and from the Cooper 
Union instruction before I entered col- 
lege. 

Professor Rood had informed me that 
in recognition of my high standing in 
science as well as in letters, I could 
choose either of two graduate fellow- 
ships, one in letters or one in science, 
each worth five hundred dollars a year. 
Either would have meant an additional 
three years of graduate study at Colum- 
bia. I was much tempted to turn to 
letters and continue my work with Mer- 
riam, the idol of all Columbia College 
students, including myself, who had felt 
the wonderful charm of his personality 


MICHAEL PUPIN, '83 


Pupin, whose fame as a scientist is interna- 
tionally known, came to this country an im- 


migrant Serb at the age of fifteen. After 
raduating from Columbia he studied in 
Europ: developing great talent for things 
electrical, and in later years, specializing in 
telephony, His inventions in this feld in- 
clude the famous “Pupin coil’? by means of 
which long distance telephony has been made 
possible. Even more important are his 
achievements in the realm of wireless teleg- 
raphy. Pupin has been Professor of Electro- 
Mechanics on the Columbia faculty since 1901. 
The accompanying extracts have been taken 
from his story entitled “From Immigrant to 
Inventor” now appearing serially in Scribner's 
Magazine, and reprinted through the courtesy 
of that periodical. 
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and of his profound and at the same time 
most picturesque classical scholarship. 
But the magic experiment which had told 
me the first story of Faraday’s great dis- 
coveries, and had aroused my dormant 
enthusiasm for physics, caused me to bid 
good-by to Merriam and turn to science, 
my first love. Nevertheless, I did not 
accept the fellowship in science and stay 
three years longer at Columbia; I pre- 
ferred to take up the study of Faraday 
and of Maxwell in the United Kingdom, 
where these two great physicists were 
born and where they had made their 
great discoveries. 

Richmond Mayo Smith, my teacher in 
constitutional history, had assured me, 
toward the end of the senior year, that I 
was fully prepared for American citizen- 
ship, and I had applied for my naturaliza- 
tion papers. I received them on the day 
before I was graduated. Two ceremonies 
which are recorded in my life as two red- 
letter days took place on two successive 
days; it is instructive to give here a brief 
comparison between them. The cere- 
mony which made me a citizen of the 
United States took place in a dingy little 
office in one of the municipal buildings in 
City Hall Park. I received my diploma 
of Bachelor of Arts in the famous old 
Academy of Music on Fourteenth street 
on the following day. There was nobody 
in the naturalization office to witness the 
naturalization ceremony except myself 
and a plain little clerk. The graduation 
ceremonies in the Academy of Music 
were presided over by the venerable 
President Barnard; his luxuriant snowy- 
white locks and long beard, and his 
luminous intelligence beaming from every 
feature of his wonderful face, gave him 
the appearance of Moses, as Michael 
Angelo represents him; and the academy 
was crowded with a distinguished and 
brilliant audience. The little clerk in the 
office handed me my naturalization papers 
in an offhand manner thinking, appar- 
ently, of nothing but the fee due from 
me. President Barnard, knowing of my 
high standing in the graduating class and 
of my many struggles to get there, 
beamed with joy when he handed me my 
diploma amidst the applause of my 
numerous friends in the audience. When 
I left the naturalization office, carrying 
my precious multi-colored and very 
ornate naturalization papers, the crowd 
in City Hall Park was moving about as 
though nothing had happened; but when 
I stepped down from the academy stage, 
with my Columbia diploma in hand, my 
old friend Doctor Shepard handed me 
a basket of roses with the best wishes 
of his family and of Henry Ward 
Beecher; Mr. and Mrs. Lukanitch were 
there, and the old lady kissed me, shed- 
ding tears copiously and assuring me 
that if my mother were there to see how 
well I looked in my academic silk gown 
she also would have shed many a tear 
of joy; numerous other friends were 
there and made much fuss over me, but 
all those things served only to increase 
the painful contrast between the gay 
commencement ceremonies and the prosy 
procedure of my naturalization on the 
preceding day. One ceremony made me 
only a Bachelor of Arts. The other 
made me a citizen of the United States. 
Which of the two should have been more 
solemn ? 

There was ya picture which I had con- 
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jured up in my imagination when first I 
walked one day from the Cortlandt street 
factory to Wall street to see the site of 
old Federal Hall. The picture was that 
of Chancellor Livingston administering 
the constitutional oath of office to Presi- 
dent Washington. To me it was a pic- 
ture of the most solemn historical act 
which New York or any other place in 
the world ever had witnessed. When 
the little clerk in the naturalization 
office handed me my naturalization 
papers, and called upon me in a perfunc- 
tory way to promise that I would always 
be loyal to the Constitution of the United 
States, the picture of that historical scene 
in Federal Hall suddenly reappeared to 
me, and a strange mental exaltation made 
my voice tremble as I responded: “I will, 
so help me God!” The little clerk noticed 
my emotion, but did not understand it, 
because he did not know of my long- 
continued efforts throughout a period of 
nine years to prepare myself for citizen- 
ship of the United States. 

As I sat on the deck of the ship which 
was taking me to the universities of 
Europe, and watched its eagerness to get 
away from the busy harbor of New York, 
I thought of the day when, nine years 
before, I had arrived on the immigrant 
ship. I said to myself: “Michael Pupin, 
the most valuable asset which you car- 
ried into New York harbor nine years 
ago was your knowledge of and profound 
respect and admiration for the best tradi- 
tions of your race the most 
valuable asset which you are now taking 
with you from New York harbor is your 
knowledge of and profound respect and 
admiration for the best traditions of your 
adopted country.” 
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Notes About a Busy Faculty 

Henry E. Crampton, ’93, ’99 Ph.D., 
Professor of Zoology, gave an illustrated 
talk before the Royal Canadian Institute, 
in Toronto, on December 2. He is now 
attending the meeting in Washington of 
the Executive Committee of the Divi- 
sion of Biology and Agriculture, National 
Research Council. During the Christ- 
mas holidays he will be in Boston for a 
series of meetings of the American So- 
ciety of Zoologists and the American 
Association for the Advancement of 
Science. 

H. Parker Willis, Professor of Bank- 
ing, spoke on “Monetary Fallacies, Past 
and Present,” at one of the sessions of 
the National Academy of Political 
Science at the Hotel Astor, New York 
City, on November 24. E. E. Agger, 
’07 Ph.D., Associate Professor of Eco- 
nomics, spoke on the requisites of a gold 
standard, during the convention. 

A. D. F. Hamlin, Professor of the 
History of Architecture, was recently 
given by the University of Montevideo 
a sumptuously bound volume of architec- 
tural photographs of Montevideo, in ap- 
preciation of courtesies rendered at vari- 
ous times to visitors from that institu- 
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tion. The gift was accompanied by an 
expression of “the admiration and es- 
teem of the faculty for the noble institu- 
tion for the teaching of architecture in 
Columbia University.” 


N. L. Engelhardt, '18 Ph.D., Professor 
of Education, has been spending much 
time directing the survey of school build- 
ing plants and programs, covered in Vol- 
ume 1 of the Atlanta School Survey. 
In collaboration with E. S. Everden, 
’19 Ph.D, he directed the survey of the 
organization and administration of the 
city school system, school costs, etc. 
Professor Englehardt is now in charge 
of a survey of public schools in Stam- 
ford, Conn., which is being made by the 
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Division of Field Studies of the Insti- 
tute of Educational Research at Colum- 
bia. 

Richard Gottheil, '’81, Professor of 
Rabbinical Literature and Semitic Lan- 
guages, recently spoke at Yale before the 
Menorah Society. He also took part in 
the meeting of the Oriental Club in New 
York on December 5. Soon after 
Christmas he will attend the 58th meet- 
ing of the Society of Oriental Litera- 
ture and Exegesis at Yale. 

Carlton J. H. Hayes, 04, ’09 Ph.D., 
Professor of History, represented the 
University at the 75th Anniversary of 
Saint Francis Xavier College during the 
week of December 4. 


Cornell’s President to ‘Come Home” to Columbia and Its 
Alumni with Christmas Greetings 


Although the notices have only been 
in the mails a short time, the replies to 
the Alumni Office indicate that the 
Alumni approve of the Committee's ac- 
tion in securing President Farrand of 
Cornell as one of the speakers at this 


year’s annual Holiday Luncheon on 
Thursday, December 28. 
President Farrand, a graduate of 


Princeton College, received his M.D. from 
P.&S. in 1891. After studying abroad 
for two years at Cambridge and Berlin, 
he was appointed Instructor in Psychology 
at Columbia in 1893. For the next twenty 
years he was a member of the Columbia 
faculty, making a special study of Amer- 
ican anthropology. In 1897 he was a 
member of the Jesup North Pacific Ex- 
pedition and travelled widely among the 
Indian tribes of British Columbia. He 
was appointed Professor of Anthropology 
at Columbia in 1903, and his published 
works on this subject include “Basis of 
American History,” well known as a 
study of the Indian population and the 
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physical geography of North America. 

In 1914 Farrand became President of 
the University of Colorado, resigning 
soon after the Armistice to become Chair- 
man of the Central Committee of the 
American Red Cross. Among his many 
other activities, he was for several years 
Executive Secretary of the National 
Association for the Study and Preven- 
tion of Tuberculosis, and Treasurer of 
the American Public Health Association. 


In addition to President Farrand, the 
other speaker at the Luncheon will be 
President Butler. In accordance with 
custom, he will at that time extend to 
the Alumni his annual Christmas greet- 
ing, and will report on the condition of 
the University. 


The Columbia Holiday Luncheon is 
an annual affair held between Christmas 
and New Year’s, to provide an oppor- 
tunity for Columbia men to lunch to- 
gether and exchange the greetings of 
the season. The Luncheon is arranged 
by the Alumni Federation, but the ex- 
penses of printing and postage make it 
impossible to send notices to all Alumni. 
It may be that several readers of this 
amiable publication did not receive one 
of these notices, and the Holiday Lunch- 
eon Committee has asked the News to 
remind everyone that he will be welcome. 
Tickets at $2.00 each may be secured at 
the Alumni Office, or at the Columbia 
University Club. Those who want them, 
should make application early, as the 
supply must be limited by the capacity 
of the Club dining-room. 


The Luncheon will begin promptly at 
12:30 and will be over at 2 p. m. This 
schedule is strictly followed, in order that 
this mid-winter reunion may not take too 
much time from the business day. 
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The College, the Boy, His Parents 


By Herbert E. Hawkes, Dean of Columbia College 
(Reprinted through courtesy of the New York Herald) 


The eternal controversy between the 
younger and the older generations comes 
to a climax during the college years. To 
the older generation youth often seems 
headstrong and without a fine moral 
sense. To many a self-confident youth 
the whole process of education is a de- 
vice on the part of the older generation 
to prevent the younger generation from 
competing too soon. 

Both sides of the controversy often 
fail to understand what the elders may 
expect to hand down to their sons. From 
the dawn of civilization certain achieve- 
ments of each generation have been pre- 
served for the next. Generally speak- 
ing, material and purely intellectual prog- 
ress is passed on in the form of wealth 
or of books. The inventions and dis- 
coveries of yesterday are available for 
our use and extension today. We know 
more, we can do more and we have more 
than our fathers. This is bound to be 
the case so long as human society exists. 
Nothing short of a cataclysm like the 
fall of the ancient empires, the French 
Revolution and the great war are effec- 
tive in disturbing this process. And 
apart from the actual suffering and 
bloodshed, this disturbance of a natural 
process is the irreparable injury which 
such an upheaval causes. 


Boys Learn Little From Their Elders 


But this is not the point about which 
the conflict between the older and the 
younger generation rages. The fathers, 
and more particularly the mothers, un- 
consciously expect their sons to start 
their characters at the point where the 
parents leave off. Would God this were 
possible—sometimes! If it were possible 
we would not today be obliged to look 
back two thousand years or more to the 
Greeks and the Hebrews for our models 
in character any more than we do in 
regard to material things. But the world 
is not made that way. Each boy learns 
much from his own experience but rela- 
tively little from his elders. By precept 
alone not much can be accomplished for 
youth unless those precepts have barbs 
that catch and hold in the actual experi- 
ence of the boy. One day after a long 
conference with a somewhat harebrained 
boy, in the course of which I indulged 
in a number of generalizations that 
sounded very wise—to me at least—the 
embarrassed youth brought the inter- 
view to a close by thanking me for my 
interest, concluding with the remark, 
“You have certainly told me a great 
many basic truisms.” This is almost 


always the situation. The experience of 
the older generation, which has been 
gained by sweat of the brow and travail 
of the spirit, is little more than basic 
truisms for our youth. 

Not only in the standards of judgment, 
but in the standards of morality is the 
older generation unable to impress itself 
on the younger. We all have a kind 
of blind faith that our children are no 
worse than we, but we are often com- 
pletely unable to justify this faith by 
observation of the social conventions of 
our youth. Occasionally some illuminat- 
ing event shows us the truth, as when 
the war proved to every one that Ameri- 
can young manhood had not relapsed 
into a low order of moral fiber. And 
the youth of to-day is as fine as that of 
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six years ago. But they certainly do 
not take over without change either 
the manners or the outlook on life of 
their fathers. 

Nothing is gained by lamenting this 
condition. Neither tears nor impreca- 
tions can change it. Far better attempt 
to discover the limits of this impervious- 
ness in the mind of youth and to work 
with what we have rather than to deal 
with a false assumption. 


I think that a good deal of the lack 
of patience that parents show toward 
their sons is due to the fact that they 
judge them by standards of middle aged 
respectability rather than those of hot 
youth. If parents could recall vividly 
the storm and stress of their own youth 
they would understand half of the faults 
and foolishness of their sons. This calls 
for a sense of perspective and a sense 


of humor that some otherwise excellent 
persons lack. 

One of the most touching experiences 
that comes to a college dean is the op- 
portunity to awaken a young man’s sense 
of loyalty to his father or mother and 
to make it the point of departure for a 
process of rapid maturing. I recall a 
young man of great native ability who 
seemed to be throwing himself away in 
careless inattention to anything worth 
while. He had no interest in his college 
work, his college friends or his future. 
The only good trait that I could find was 
an affection for his father which seemed 
to be genuine. The boy was about to 
be dismissed from college and the chance 
of his making good in the cold world 
did not look at all good. Finally, as 
a last resort, I told the boy that I could 
not see him leave college and bring upon 
his father the humiliation and distress 
that was inevitable if he could possibly 
avoid it. I told him that apparently col- 
lege did not interest him, and with that 
decision I would not quarrel. But be- 
fore leaving he ought to bring his status 
and record to a point where he could 
leave with his flags flying. This was 
due his father. The boy felt the chal- 
lenge and decided to do one term’s work 
as well as he could purely out of loyalty 
to his father. This he did faithfully, 
but in the course of his efforts he be- 
came greatly interested in work that he 
found worth his while when well done, 
and before the term was over had be- 
come engrossed in what he found quite 
uninteresting in his earlier state of mind. 
He is now a lawyer, with the brightest 
prospects of success. He was not mis- 
taken in the kind of father he had. I 
wish that all fathers afforded the same 
solid basis for the son’s loyalty that this 
man did. 


College and Parent Must Work Together 
in Picking a Career 

By far the greatest number of parents 
with whom I come in contact recognize 
that the aim of the college experience 
is to enable their sons to improve to 
the full the opportunity of making the 
most of the talents that they possess. 
The most common parental state of mind 
is one of doubt and bewilderment as to 
just what goal the boy ought to aim 
at. I must admit that the college has 
usually fallen flat in any constructive 
and intelligent method of solving the 
problem. To be sure the parents may 
know the temperament of their son, and 
they "may know, within certain limits, 
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a good deal about his character. But 
any teacher of other people’s sons who, 
for an experiment, tries to teach his 
own boy, knows that the parental rela- 
tion does not afford knowledge of the 
boy's intellectual capacity and habits 
with anything like the accuracy that 
the teaching relation reveals it. Ii to 
the personal estimate of a boy’s instruc- 
tors—provided of course that they are 
worthy of their positions—the resources 
of our modern tests of mental capacity 
be added, the college ought to be in a 
position to aid the boy and advise the 
parent far more intelligently than has 
ever been the case in the past. 

At the present time we are not in a 
position to do more than guess in a 
rough way whether a boy has the kind of 
mind that would fit him for the profes- 
sion of engineer, physician, lawyer or 
for a business career, although I think 
any college that does its duty by its 
students ought to have an opinion worth 
more than that of the average parent. 
The time is soon coming, however, when 
the knowledge of temperament, heritage 
and resources possessed by the parents, 
combined with knowledge of the intellec- 
tual interests and attainments afforded 
by the college instructors and supple- 
mented by a scientific study of mental 
traits and capacity, will enable the col- 
lege to co-operate with parents in direct- 
ing their students with almost unerring 
accuracy. At present careful observers 
claim that on the average college men 
do not find their right niche in the world 
until ten or fifteen years after gradua- 
tion. Many never find it. The tremen- 
dous responsibility that rests upon par- 
ents and college to reduce this period 
of floundering in ineffective endeavor af- 
fords one of the great problems of higher 
education. 

One should not forget that parents 
and college can only point out the path 
and make it smooth. The boy himself 
must do the traveling. My confidence in 
youth is such as to make me certain that 
the normal American boy has the ambi- 
tion and the patience to take each step in 
the long journey if he has confidence 
that he is on the right road. In my 
experience the vast majority of parents 
are eager to do their share with intelli- 
gence in the process. 

Neither college nor parent is in a 
position to direct wisely without the in- 
formation that the other possesses. Only 
by placing in the hands of the college 
the knowledge that the parent has ac- 
quired can a wise decision be reached in 
cases of doubt. It is true that in many 
instances the ambition of the boy and 
the opinion of both parent and college 
point in the same direction. These cases 
- are easy to settle. But many are the 


young men who can reach an intelligent 
decision regarding a career only after ob- 
taining suggestions from every possible 
source. Even then they are fortunate 
if they can avoid years of aimless labor 
and discouragement. 


Parents and Their Son Cannot Always 
Be a Unit 


The most common type of foolish par- 
ent is the one who looks upon his son 
as an appendage to himself rather than 
as another personality. Curiously enough 
fathers are more likely than mothers to 
have the impression that parent and son 
constitute a rigid body which should be 
regarded as a unit. The mother more 
often realizes, with tears perhaps, that 
she no longer completely understands the 
boy. But this is a tacit recognition of 
the fact of his separate existence. Many 
is the time that I have been obliged to 
point out to a father that his son is not 
his limb, which he can direct as he will. 
And I do not think that I have often 
been successful in convincing the father 
of the truth of my position. This as- 
sumption of an inflexible connection be- 
tween parent and son is, however, by 
far the most common cause of domestic 
discord between the older and the younger 
generation that reaches my office. And 
I am forced to say that the fault in these 
cases usually rests on the older gencra- 
tion. 


In regard to plans for a career, the 
profitable use of time, and more particu- 
larly in love affairs, many a parent is 
as inflexible as steel. Such rigidity 
almost never leads to any happy or satis- 
factory results, and here also in the ma- 
jority of cases—though in by no means 
all of them—the boy is more often right 
than the parent. This may not be the 
case in love affairs in which the precipi- 
tous impulse of youth too often leads to- 
ward trouble. 


The Question of Finances 


Money matters are also fruitful source 
of error and misunderstanding. Even in 
families where there is enough money to 
educate the children, it is common for 
the boy to assume a feeling of inde- 
pendence, often admirable in itself, but 
which is based on a serious fallacy. Boys 
frequently tell me that they have re- 
ceived support from their parents as long 
as they want to, and that henceforth 
they will pay their own expenses. This 
declaration of independence is usually 
accompanied by a request for financial 
assistance from the college, with an 
amusing failure to observe that a re- 
quest for a gift from the college leaves 
them no more independent than they 
were before. It changes the spot, but 
keeps the pain. 


Most parents are eager to make any 
sacrifice in their power to give their 
sons a good education, but too many of 
them feel that if the expenses of educa- 
tion cannot be obtained out of their 
yearly income the burden is one that 
ought to be assumed by the boy or by 
the college. As a matter of fact the 
boy never asked to be brought into the 
world. The parents are responsible for 
his existence, and if any obligation in 
our society is valid, that of the parent 
to make it his first business to equip his 
son for the most useful career possible 
takes first place. A parent who is not 
willing to start over again financially 
after his children are educated does not 
deserve to be honored with a son. But 
many parents do not rise to this height. 
They do not realize that while reason- 
able effort on the part of the boy is de- 
sirable and proper, a total shifting of 
the financial responsibility to the shoul- 
ders of the boy is a terrible handicap. 
Many a boy breaks in health or else 
benefits only slightly from his college 
experience on account of the failure of 
the parent to go into his capital, or 
even his credit, to meet the expense. 

Often the parent is afraid the boy 
will not pay him back, forgetting that in 
due time the obligation will be paid to 
the third generation. Too many parents 
think merely of what the boy can repay 
to them in affection, in society, in assist- 
ance and even in money. In most of the 
cases that I see the obligation runs in 
just the opposite direction. It is true 
that the boy who earns his entire way 
through college is greatly to be admired, 
but if he does it for any reason except 
that of dire necessity, admiration for 
the boy must be combined with very dif- 
ferent feelings toward the parent. My 
emphasis on this aspect of the relations 
between the parent and the college may 
seem unnecessary. It is, however, the 
result of observation of many cases of 
this nature. 

Instances of the opposite character 
are also common and are sometimes 
rather amusing. A well dressed mother 
waited on me a few months ago with a 
request that her son Harry be given a 
scholarship. She commented on Harry’s 
industry and zeal in all good works, but 
based her claim on the fact that Harry 
had never has his name “in the paper,” 
a form of publicity that she supposed 
would follow the award of a scholarship. 
On being informed that the funds for 
financial assistance were exhausted for 
the year and that Harry’s record hardly 
warranted such recognition, she played 
her last card by giving me the sotto voce 
assurance “I’ll give you your money 
back.” It is needless to say that the 
request_ (for \this (vicarious Christmas 
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present never came to Harry’s attention. 

The cure for the careless expenditure 
of the parents’ resources, the thoughtless 
neglect of the home ties that so often 
accompanies the college years lies, so far 
as it exists at all, in the rapprochement 
of the parent and the college. Working 
together they can bring to bear on the 
boy as much of restraining and direct- 
ing influence as youth can assimilate 
from his elders. The fact remains, how- 
ever, that our youth must in the last 
analysis work out their own salvation. 
That the young people of to-day will 
rise to their responsibilities as have their 
fathers in past generations is one of 
the fundamental articles of faith in the 
creed of every college dean who is 
worthy of his position. In the words 
of the motto on the seal of one of our 
sister commonwealths, “Qui transtulit, 
sustenet.” 


Lots of News at 95 P. & S. Annua 


Dinner 


The annual dinner of 795 P. & S. 
was held on December 9 at the Uni- 
versity Club. Twenty-nine members 
attended, coming from all quarters of 
the country, and it was remarked that 
class spirit is seldom seen to run as high 
as does the spirit of 95 P. & S. 

President William R. Williams pre- 
sided, and addressed the class in his 
usual elegant, pleasing and instructive 
manner. Crowe and Webster would have 
been present had they not been ill; this 
is the first of class dinners from which 
these men have been absent. Baruch 
is in Europe and Allen leaving for South 
America. Meara is usually on hand at 
all class functions, but this year being 
the twenty-fifth anniversary of his mar- 
riage, he was naturally excused from 
attending. A telegram was sent him, 
conveying in silver sentiments the unani- 
mous congratulations of all present. 

Goodman spoke of the Alumni Fund; 
this is always uppermost in Abe’s mind, 
and he forcibly and eloquently brought 
the subject again before the class. Dow 
and Van Riper told of their doings, in 
short and good speeches. The class is 
fortunate in having many noted men 
in its ranks, not the least of whom is 
Major George F. Chandler, head of the 
New York State police. Chandler spoke 
for half an hour on the subject of 
police and government, and was listencd 
to with great interest. George, accord- 
ing to his classmates, 1s some cop, and 
they are looking forward to his being 
nominated for Governor some day. Kil- 
mer, as historian of the class, reported 
that two members, Brown and Pearce, 
had passed away during the year. 

Plans are already under way for the 
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class dinner in 1923, and the event will 
probably take place the second week in 
December. 

Those present were: Anderson, Boyce, 
Bradley, Buchenholtz, Carter, Chandler, 
Dow, Downes, Dunsieth, Goodman, Haas, 
Hall, Humphries, Hurd, Ives, Kilmer, 
Kornreich, Krountze, Lawrence, Le 
Wald, McAdam, McConnell, McWil- 
liams, Robertson, Sobel, Taylor, Van 
Riper, Williams, Wilzin. 


“Colonel Bill” Donovan Again 
Decorated 
William J. Donovan, ’05, ’08L., who 


during the World War commanded the © 


165th Infantry, the old Fighting Sixty- 
ninth of New York, has been awarded 
the Congressional Medal of Honor for 
bravery in the war, “above and beyond 
the call of duty.” 

The part Donovan played in the war 
is too well known to Alumni to require 
further recital. He was three times 
wounded, and received decorations from 
the United States, France, Italy and 
Belgium. 

Donovan has practiced law in Buffalo 
for many years, and is now United States 
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District Attorney for the Western Dis- 
trict of New York. He was Republican 
candidate for Lieutenant Governor at the 
last election. 


Columbia to Take Active Part in 
Modern Language Conference 

Columbia will be well represented at 
the 39th annual meeting of the Modern 
Language Association of America, to be 
held at the University of Pennsylvania on 
December 28-30. Raymond Weeks, Pro- 
fessor of Romance Philology, is presi- 
dent of the Association, and* Wrll pre- 
side. Henry A. Todd, Professor of 


Romance Philology, and Henri F. Muller, 


12 Ph.D., Assistant Professor of French, 
will speak. Other members of the De- 
partment of Romance Languages who 
will attend the conferences include Pro- 
fessors Federico de Onis, John L. Gerig, 
Louis A. Loiseaux and A. G. H. Spiers. 
From the Department of Germanic Lan- 
guages Matthew G. Bach, ’11 A.M., ’22 
Ph.D., G. A. Betz, Robert H. Fife and 
H. H. Schulze, 05 A.M., will be pres- 
ent. Charles Sears Baldwin, '88, 94 Ph. 
D., Professor of Rhetoric and English 
Composition, will read a paper. 


Enrollment Exceeds 30,000 


The registration at the University for the current year is over 30,000, according 
to a statement compiled by the Registrar’s office as of November 6, 1922. Columbia 
College is credited with a total of 1,882 students as against 1,807 last year (October 


1, 1921). 
the departments. 


Healthy increases over last year’s figures are shown in practically all of 
The figures for the present year are given below: 


RESIDENT STUDENTS—WINTER Session, 1922 


Undergraduates: 


Columbia College ..............2006- 
Barnard College ...........-20cceees 


University Undergraduates 


Graduate and Professional Students: 


Graduate Faculties .................. 
Daw ake cheng) cas eta ale alates Guero 


Medicine 


Mines, Engineering and Chemistry.... 
Architecture ...........-cce ee eeceees 


Journalism 
Business 
Dentistry 
Teachers’ College: 
Education 


Practical Arts o 24 6202 2edeeatSex 
Pharmacy icc. d0 oe eked oes ALNE LOR 


Unclassified 


University Extension .............00000- 
Summer Session, 1922..............0000- 
Total Winter and Summer Sessions (Gross)...........cc eee c eee teen ee eees 
Duplicates between Schools.............. 
Grand Total Winter and Summer Sessions (Net) ..............c00ceeeeeee 
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CrS E S eevee seer eer eer eevee eee ee & 
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eorvrenreersveeeeeeeseeeeee E E S E E te 


C eco ere eee ee ew eee r Ol Hl he 
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Non-RESIDENT STUDENTS 


University Extension: 
Extramural Courses 


Home Study Courses...............-. 


Special Courses 


Grand Final Total.............Diesiaae. 
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EIEE EERE 1,882 
A TE ASAS 764 
PA ET 44 
—— 2690 
ic Ee ET EEEE E ET 1,618 
a alate ee ees 653 
E A ae oso on 389 
igh E O 218 
A A ie T 59 
P E E 143 
A 312 
A E A nr eer y 19 
} 
EE EEE EE T 1,892 
R E esa leeees 1,747 
E O A TA 611 
a chested ates 112 
s 9978 
PEE E ETE eer Cee '924 
e E ie e S 12,567 
29,954 
ieee oa uoia oie tana ee. 2.552 
27,402 
EEE T E E 1,942 
A E 476 
a a a afiacas 809 
—— 3,227 
wreaOODMTE............00- 30,629 
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Earl Hall Today 


Photo by Allen 
VIEW OF LOBBY, SHOWING ATHLETIC TROPHY CASE AND STAIRWAY LEADING TO AUDITORIUM. 
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Photo by Allen 


: ae TAKEN FROM NEAR THE FRONT ENTRANCE, THIS PICTURE GIVES ANOTHER VIEW OF THE LOBBY. 
Tre fong hall leads into the Varsity “C”? room. On the left is the doorway into the Pirector's ofca; ontd night, the reading room. 
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Karl Hall as Part of University Plan for Social Education 


If the question were asked many of 
the Alumni, “What do you know of Earl 
Hall and its part in the undergraduate 
life at Columbia?” most of the replies 
would be a short “Nil.” Of course. most 
of us know that Earl Hall is the ivy- 
covered building west of the Library, and 
some of us know that it is for the use 
of the students. But most of us who 
remember it at all, picture it as a gloomy 
sort of place, cold and uninviting, used 
only by lonely freshmen and a few stu- 
dent committees as a last resort. 

Such an impression is erroneous; Earl 
Hall is not a morgue. It is becoming a 
student center on the campus. Changes 
have been necessary to help bring about 
this result, and changes have been made. 
The most important of these have been 
the appointment of a Director of Earl 
Hall, who has set up a live-wire organ- 
ization, and the redecoration of the inside 
of the building. These and minor im- 
provements have changed the atmosphere 
about the place, and it is being used by 
the men on the campus, the upperclass- 
men and the new men alike, who want 
warm, congenial surroundings in which 
to study between classes, write home, 
smoke and get acquainted, as well as a 
suitable place in which to hold their 
meetings and dances. Earl Hall is be- 
coming more and more the student build- 
ing. 

For a long time the Earl Hall “com- 
plex” baffled the University authorities. 
The need was felt for some organization 
and supervision of the social life on 
Morningside Heights, and various 
schemes have been tried, none of which 
ever completely solved the problem. As 
a step toward the solution, a new ad- 
ministrative office was created last sum- 
mer, to be known as the Director of 
Earl Hall, and Herbert B. Howe, a 
graduate of Williams College and Union 
Theological Seminary, was elected to fill 
the position. And although his work is 
just getting under way, those in touch 
with the situation are inclined to be opti- 
mistic over the outcome of the new Earl 
Hall administration. 


The Director’s Job 


Dean Hawkes in ‘his annual report 
just published, which has been sent to 
the Alumni of the College, best expresses 
the purposes and aims of the new organ- 
ization of Earl Hall affairs. He says: 

“During the past year the Administra- 
tive Board of Social and Religious Work, 
through its committees, has attempted 
to define in terms of present day condi- 


tions the responsibility for the organiza- 
tion and supervision of social events in 
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the University. They recognize that the 
initiative for such activities must come 
from the students themselves, but that 
without a certain continuity of personnel 
and policy, it is difficult for the students 
to learn wisdom either from the suc- 
cesses or the failures of their predeces- 
sors. The result of this study is summed 
up in the appointment and the definition 
of duties of a University officer known as 
Director of Earl Hall. 

“At the suggestion of the Executive 
Committee of the Y. M. C. A., the ad- 
ministration of Earl Hall is to be as- 
sumed by the University, and will be 
in the charge of the new Director. The 
work that has been effectively carried on 
by the C. U. C. A. will be under the 
jurisdiction of the Chaplain, in accord- 
ance with the statutory provisions de- 
fining his duties in connection with 
religious affairs. It is certain that the 
support of the students and the interest 
of faculty and alumni in the various 
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social and religious activities will be 
transferred to the new form of adminis- 
tion without loss of effectiveness. 

“It is expected that all of the purely 
social events, such as dances, parties and 
entertainments, which have been almost 
entirely without co-ordinating, directing 
or supervising influence, will be subject 
to the Director's approval. The mere 
requirement that all such affairs be 
authorized from one office will result in 
the elimination of many unfortunate con- 
flicts in dates, and numerous irregular- 
ities. 

“The most important single social in- 
fluence in a man’s college career is his 
dormitory life. Those who do not 
recognize the opportunity of the Uni- 
versity for effective social education 
through the tactful and unobtrusive or- 
ganization and refinement of our dormi- 
tory life, fail to understand what manner 
of institution Columbia College really is. 
It is not enough that students turn up 
promptly at recitations and pay their 
fees. Those formalities mark the be- 
ginning rather than the end of the 
process of college education. If there 
were nothing but formal instruction and 
fees, Columbia College would be entitled 


to something of the same warmth of 
loyalty toward her from her graduates 
that is felt by those who have shared 
the same boarding house. Shelter and 
the necessities have been provided, but 
nothing more. The Director of Earl 
Hall will have charge of the social life 
of the Residence Halls, including super- 
vision of the placement of students in 
their rooms, and all of the personal ad- 
justments that lend so much to the 
feeling of content and happiness. He 
will also work in co-operation with the 
Hall Committees of students in the ar- 
rangements for dances and parties which 
are often held in the lobbies of the 
dormitories. 

“It is also hoped that the Director in 
collaboration with the Chaplain and the 
the Dean will be of personal service to 
Students in regard to religious and 
spiritual questions. : 


The Director Himself 

Herbert B. Howe, the new Director, 
was graduated from Williams College 
in 1905. Four years later he took the 
B.D. degree from Union Theological 
Seminary. From 1909 to the date of his 
appointment as Director of Earl Hall 
at Columbia, he held three pastorates, 
—Paterson, N. J., Watertown, Conn., and 
Mount Kisco, N. Y. During the World 
War he served with the Y. M. C. A. at 
Camp Crane and Fort Niagara, and in 
Flanders with the 30th Division. Last 
year he received the degree of Master 
of Arts from Williams. 


Inside Arrangements of the Building 


Soon after plans were outlined for the 
Director’s work, arrangements were 
made to redecorate and refurnish the 
building so that it might the more ade- 
quately fit in with the new scheme for 
the organization of the social activities 
of the student body. The first floor of 
the building is primarily maintained as 
a lounge and reading room for all the 
students and their friends. It is open 
from 8 a. m. to 10 p.m. daily and from 
1 to 5 on Sunday afternoons. The 
auditorium on the second floor is avail- 
able to student organizations for dances, 
meetings and receptions. 

Both the Varsity “C” Club and the 
Student Board have their headquarters 
in the building this year. The former 
occupies the old Trophy Room on the 
Broadway side of the main floor, and 
the latter has the room on the second 
floor directly opposite the auditorium. 
William T. Cooke, the freshman athletic 
coach, has his office in the Varsity “C” 
room, with daily office hours. The 
C. U. C. A. office is in the Chaplain’s 
ofice on the main floor. Chaplain 
Knox has office hours each afternoon. 
The Director's. office, also on the first 
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floor, is open throughout the day and 
until ten o'clock each night, and the 
reading room, containing current maga- 
zines and papers for the use of the 
students, is also open during these 
hours. From the Broadway entrance 
to the building the offices of Dr. Mc- 
Castline, the University medical officer, 
are reached. He and his staff maintain 
office hours throughout each school day 
of the year, for the benefit of the stu- 
dents. 

The entire inside arrangement of the 
building is designed with the view of 
making it serve the best purposes of the 
students, and it is gratifying to the 
authorities to know that the students are 
beginning to realize that Earl Hall is 
their building and that they are using 
it as such. 


New Columbian fto Be of Interest to 
Alumni 


Due in large part to the enjoyment 
taken by many Alumni in last year’s 
Columbian, the present editors, under 
the direction of William J. Sager, ’21, 
are making an effort to arouse increased 
interest among Alumni and to secure 
their support for the new yearbook. 

The new publication will cover all 
phases of University activities and prog- 
ress, including its development from the 
earliest days to its present position. The 
building program now under way will be 
covered in detail, well illustrated by 
drawings and pictures. 

Elbert Y. Olney, ’23, editor-in-chief, 
has collected during the summer a wealth 
of photographs taken at the University, 
to be added to the pictures showing stu- 
dent activities during the academic year. 
The volume will be the largest and most 
comprehensive yet published. 
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Sketches About Columbia’s Newly Appointed 
Professors 


Orrin K. McMurray, 
Visiting Professor of Law 


Orrin K. McMurray is a Californian 
by birth and education. He was born in 
San Francisco on November 25, 1869, 
and was graduated from the University 
of California in 1890. He received his 
legal schooling at Hastings College of 
the Law, graduating therefrom in 1893. 
He is a member of the San Francisco bar, 
practicing his profession. 


Since 1904 he has been successively, 
Assistant Professor, Associate Professor 
and full Professor of Law in the School 
of Jurisprudence of the University of 
California. Professor McMurray was 
editor of the California Law Review 
from its foundation until 1920. In ad- 
dition to his work as editor in connec- 
tion with this publication, he has con- 
tributed to many other legal publications 
and periodicals. 


At present he is serving as Visiting 
Professor of Law at Columbia, in ex- 
change with Professor Munroe Smith, 
77L., who is at the University of Cali- 
fornia during this scholastic term. 


Jean Marié Carré, 
Visiting Professor of French Civilization 


Jean Marié Carré was born on March 
1, 1887, in Maubert-Fontaine (Aro- 
lennes), in the part of Northern France 
which was devastated during the war. 
He received his degrees in 1906 and 
1909 from the University of Paris, be- 
came Professor in the University of 
Halle, Germany, and later in the French 
Institute of London. In 1912 he entered 
the “Fondation Thiers” in Paris, an in- 
stitute for literary and scientific re- 
search, directed at that time by the 
prominent philosopher, Emile Boutroux. 


Professor Carré there worked out his 
thesis for the “doctorat-és-lettres,” 
which was ready to print in 1914, when 
the war broke out and he went to the 
front. He served four years as an officer 
in the French Fourth Division and the 
First French Army Corps, and received 
from Maréchal Pétain the French war 
cross with two citations a l’ordre de 
Parmeée. 


After the war, he organized an asso- 
ciation of young French scholars and 
teachers, and outlined with them a 
scheme for general reform of French 
education. He resigned as leader of the 
association in January, 1920, when he 
was called from Paris to Lyons to 
occupy a chair of Comparative Literature 
in the University. At this time hejre- 


ceived his degree of “docteur-es-lettres” 
from the University of Strasbourg, being 
the first Frenchman since 1870 to receive 
this distinction in the reconquered Uni- 
versity. 

Professor Carré has contributed many 
essays to various English and French 
reviews, and has written many books on 
history and literature. Among them are 
“Goethe en Angleterre”; “Histoire d’une 
Division de Couverture”; “Les Arden- 
nes et leurs Ecrivains: Michelet et Taine, 
Verlaine et Rimbaud”; and “L’Univer- 
sité Nouvelle et les Compagnons.” 


He is giving three courses in the De- 
partment of Romance Languages at Co- 
lumbia during the present collegiate 
year: one general course on French 
literature in the 19th century and its con- 
nection with foreign literature, one 
specialized course with text studies, and 
one on research in literary history. 


John W. Dickinson, 
Professor of Prosthetic Dentistry 


Born in Watertown, Mass., in 1879, 
John W. Dickinson attended Watertown 
High School, entering Harvard Medical 
College in 1899. Two years later he 
received the degree of D.M.D., and 
from 1902 to 1907 he instructed in the 
Prosthetic Department of the Harvard 
Dental School. 


In 1913 Professor Dickinson moved to 
New York to continue practice, and be- 
came visiting dentist at the Lying-In 
Hospital. Two years ago he joined the 
instructing staff of the Columbia Uni- 
versity Dental School, where he has 
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served continuously to date. He is a 
member of Delta Sigma Delta fraternity, 
the Academy of Dentistry, the First Dis- 
trict Dental Society of New York, and 
the Massachusetts Dental Society. 


Wesley C. Mitchell, 
Professor of Economics 


Wesley C. Mitchell was born and 
educated in Illinois. In 1896 he was 
graduated from the University of Chi- 
cago, and a traveling fellowship enabled 
him to spend the following year in Halle 
and Vienna. After further graduate 
work at the University of Chicago he re- 
ceived his Ph.D. degree. 


Professor Mitchell’s first professional 
connection was with the Division of 
Methods and Results in the Census 
Office. In October, 1900, he returned to 
the University of Chicago for two years 
as instructor in Economics. While there 
he published “A History of the Green- 
backs.” During the next ten years he 
taught at the University of California, 
and in 1913 was appointed lecturer at 
Columbia. 

When the United States entered the 
war, Professor Mitchell joined the Divi- 
sion of Planning and Statistics of the 
Shipping Board. Later he was trans- 
ferred to the corresponding division of 
the War Industries Board, for which in 
1919 he edited the “History of Prices 
During the War.” 


On returning from Washington, he 
lectured for two years at the School for 
Social Research, and became Director 
of Research at the National Bureau of 
Economic Research. Last October he 
returned to Columbia as Professor of 
Economics. 


Haven Emerson, ’99P.&S., 
Professor of Public Health Administration 


Haven Emerson, after preparation for 
college at private schools in New York 
City, was graduated from Harvard in 
1896. Three years later he received the 
degree of M. D. from the College of 
Physicians and Surgeons. 

After completing an interneship in 
medicine at Bellevue Hospital and spend- 
ing six months abroad, Emerson entered 
the practice of medicine in 1902, serving 
also as attending physician at various 
institutions in obstetrics, diseases of 
children and tuberculosis. From 1902 to 
1914 he occupied the positions of Demon- 
strator and Associate in Physiology and 
Associate in Medicine at the College of 
Physicians and Surgeons. During this 
period he became increasingly interested 


-- in the preventable diseases. 


In 1914 he was made Sanitary Super- 
intendent of New York City, and the 
following year became Commissioner of 
Health, from which position he resigned 
in 1918 to serve in the Medical Corps, 
U. S. A., successively as Major, Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel and Colonel, in charge of 
the office of Epidemiology of the Chief 
Surgeon, A. E. F. For services in the 
army he received the Medaille en Vermeil 
des Epidemies and the Decoration of the 
Chevalier of the Legion of Honor from 
the French Republic, and in 1921 the 
Distinguished Service Medal from the 
War Department, U. S. A. 

In 1919-20 Emerson was engaged in 
teaching Preventive Medicine and Hy- 
giene at Cornell University, and in mak- 
ing a Health and Hospital Survey in 
Cleveland, Ohio. In 1920-21 he was 
Assistant Director and Medical Adviser 
of the U. S. Veterans’ Bureau. 

Emerson’s work at Columbia, in the 
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newly established Department of Public 
Health Administration, includes the three 
main subjects of administrative medicine, 
vital statistics and epidemiology, and will 
serve as a nucleus for the co-ordination 
of other University departments, which 
will doubtless share in any course in 
preventive medicine to be offered in the 
future. 


Lucius Chapin Porter, 
Dean Lung Professor of Chinese 


Lucius Chapin Porter was born at 
Tientsin, China, October 31, 1880. His 
parents were missionaries of the Ameri- 
can Board of Commissioners for Foreign 
Missions, his father, Dr. Henry D. 
Porter, being the first physician of that 
board in North China, and the founder 
of the Williams-Porter Hospitals of 
Tehchou, Shantung. 


Professor Porter was brought up in 
China, tutoring with his father until 
1897, when he came to the United States 
and entered Beloit College with the class 
of ‘01. After graduating, he taught 
mathematics in the Beloit High School 
for two years, then entered Yale to study 
theology. He won a traveling fellow- 
ship for a year of study in Europe, and 
spent a semester each at Berlin Univer- 
sity and Marburg University, with travel 
in Palestine. Upon his return to America 
he studied at Teachers’ College and 
Union Theological Seminary. 


After being ordained as a minister 
and missionary by a Congregational 
Council at the Clinton Avenue Congrega- 
tional Church of Brooklyn, in 1908, and 
commissioned a missionary of the Ameri- 
can Board, he sailed} for Chinayand was 
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The Reserve Officers’ Training Corps of Columbia University 


The Military Department of Columbia 
University is a “War Baby,” and like 
all War Babies it has had to go through 
a period of deflation before it could reach 
a solid foundation on which to build in 
the piping times of peace. 

To the Alumni the story of Columbia’s 
military activities during the World War 
is an old one:—the Signal Corps School 
of Communications, which later de- 
veloped into the Air Service Radio 
School; the School of Military Photog- 
raphy; the Naval Training Unit; the 
voluntary drills started early in 1917 
and held in the 22nd Engineers’ Armory; 
the military courses given by Captain 
Hodder Williams of the Canadian Army, 
both on the campus and at Camp Colum- 
bia, and the Student Army Training 
Corps whose life was nipped in the bud 
by the Armistice, are a matter of record. 
It is with the period following the 
S.A.T.C. and the “Shuttle Term,” that 
we are concerned. 


Two Arms of the Service 


Two units of the Reserve Officers’ 
Training Corps are maintained at Co- 
lumbia, one Infantry and one Coast 
Artillery. The latter is the only unit 
of that arm in the Second Corps Area, 
comprising the states of New York, New 
Jersey and Delaware, and it is therefore 
charged with the production of Reserve 
Officers for the war time forces des- 
ignated for the defense of New York 
Harbor. 

The Infantry Unit was authorized by 
the War Department on April 23, 1918, 
and Colonel John P. Finley, U.S.A., 


Retired, was detailed as Professor of - 


Military Science and Tactics and ap- 
pointed by the Trustees in May. How- 
ever, nothing was done toward organiz- 
ing the unit, Colonel Finley proceeding 
to Plattsburg. In September the Stu- 
dent Army Training Corps was inaugu- 
rated, operating largely under a program 
that had been prepared by a committee 
oi the University Faculty and submitted 
by this committee to the War Depart- 
ment. Colonel Finley returned and as- 
sumed command ot the S.A.T.C., but 
was shortly transferred to Manhattan 
College, his second-in-command, Major 
Earnshaw, taking the reins. Then came 
the Armistice, and the S.A.T.C. quarter 
ended on December 21, 1918. A “Shuttle 
Term” bridged the interval to February, 
1919, when the regular Spring Session 
opened and at which time the Reserve 
Othcers’ Training Corps was actually 
started, with Lieutenant Colonel A. R. 
Edwards, Coast Artillery, as Professor 
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of Military Science and Tactics. Steps 
were taken to organize a Coast Artillery 
Unit, authority for which was granted 
by the War Department on August 14, 
1919. 

Colonel Edwards was relieved on Janu- 
ary 4, 1921, and Major Wm. C. Foote, 
C.A.C., who had reported in September, 
1920, became commandant, with Captain 
Felix R. McLean, Infantry, as assistant. 
In September, 1922, Captain McLean 
was transferred to the Infantry School, 
Fort Benning, Georgia. The present staff 
includes three cfficers, Major Foote 
(U.S.M.A., '13), Captain Horace String- 
fellow, Jr., (U.S.M.A., 715), U.S.A., Re- 
tired, and Lieutenant I. L. Donnelly 
(U.S.M.A., Nov. 1, 718), Infantry; and 
three enlisted men, Sergeants J. C. Ber- 
ger (Captain, Infantry O.R.C.) and R. 
J. Woodruff, and Private Ist Class E. W. 
Smith. 

Summer Camps 

During the 1919 Summer Session a 
small military training camp was con- 
ducted at Camp Columbia by Colonel 
Edwards. Students were sent to the 1920 
R.O.T.C. Camps, those in the Infantry 
Unit going to Camp Devens, Mass., and 
those in the Coast Artillery going to 
Fort Monroe, Va. In 1921 another 
group attended the camps, the Infantry- 
men going this time to Plattsburg, N. Y. 

The work of the Columbia men at the 
1922 R.O.T.C. Camps was excellent. 
Nine students attended the Infantry 
Camp at Plattsburg, five qualifying as 
“marksman” and one as a pistol “sharp- 
shooter.” The eight students at the 
Coast Artillery Camp at Fort Monroe 
captured a cup for the University. This 
cup was awarded them for sharing in the 
most efficient battery, considering all ac- 
tivities, military and athletic. 


Extra-Curricular 


The first real smoker held by the 
Columbia Unit was given on November 
15, 1922, in Earl Hall. Dean Hawkes, 
General Weigel of the Regular Army, 


~~ 


and General Reilly of the Reserve Corps 


were the speakers, and the cup won at 
camp was presented to the Dean as 
representing the University. It now 
reposes in the Trophy Room and eagerly 
awaits the companionship of future 
R.O.T.C. trophies. 

Immediately prior to the Thanksgiving 
recess a “turkey shoot” was conducted 
for all candidates for the R.O.T.C. Rifle 
Team, using N.R.A. targets at 50 feet. 
The prize was a turkey presented by the 
officers of the Military Department. J. 
Guedalia, ’23, and W. Affelder, ’26, tied 


for high score. 105 out of a possible 
120. The tie w:; shot off standing, 
Guedalia winning. 


Other activities are planned for future 
dates, in order that the men in the unit 
may become better acquainted and so 
that they will get more out of the 
R.O.T.C. than merely their class room 
and drill field association. 


Rifle Work 


The instruction given the students is 
more theoretical than practical, due 
chiefly to the limitations of site and of 
climate and to the small numbers. Uni- 
forms and technical equipment are sup- 
plied by the Government. This includes, 
for example, machine guns, the one- 
pounder gun, seacoast fire-control a-- 
paratus, etc., so that it is possible to 
develop a fairly well trained range sec- 
tion and at the same time to give a 
well grounded course in gunnery. Serv- 
ice practice with the Springfield rifle is 
conducted on the range of the 102nd En- 
gineers’ Armory. It is expected shortly 
to obtain the use of a new gallery range 
at the 212th Regiment Armory. The 
Manhattan Rifle and Revolver Club has 
offered its services, an offer that is 
greatly appreciated, to assist in develop- 
ing the small bore shooting. As part of 
the course in mapping, a sketch map of 
Morningside Park is made. Visits will 
be made at the proper time to the Coast 
Artillery armories, and if any of the 
nearby harbor forts are sufficiently 
manned, a visit will be made to a sea- 
coast battery. 

Under the direction of Captain String- 
fellow, efforts are being made to de- 
velop a strong gallery rifle team for the 
R.O.T.C. and to strengthen the Varsity 
Rifle Team. The chief drawback is the 
exceedingly poor rifle range available at 
the University. This range, located in a 
narrow, damp tunnel, is undergoing ex- 
tensive improvements but will never be 
able to accommodate over two men at a 
time. A real up-to-date indoor range 
should be built in the basement of one of 
the new buildings soon to go up. 


The present organization of the Corps 
is a two-platoon infantry company, with 
four cadet officers, one captain and three 
lieutenants, the senior being cadet ad- 
jutant and summary court. Responsi- 
bility for the interior discipline and or- 
ganization of the Corps rests with the 
cadet captain. 

The total enrollment in the R.O.T.C. 
for the winter session of 1922-23 is 101; 
42 first |year|-basic,, 18 second year basic, 
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20 first year advanced and 21 second 
year advanced. Of these, 9 were admitted 
to the basic course from military schools 
or junior units, and 6 were transferred 
to the advanced course from other units. 


Twenty-two Candidates for Commissions 


The first commissions in the Officers’ 
Reserve Corps were presented at Class 
Day Exercises, May 30, 1921, A. B. 
Bingham, ’21, and A. W. Haskell, Jr., 
"21, being the recipients. To date com- 
missions or certificates have been awarded 
to ten graduates: of these seven have 
been assigned to units of the Organized 
Reserves in the Second Corps Area (A. 
B. Bingham, ’21, R. M. Enslow, ’21, and 
A. L. Greenhall, ’21, to the 307th Infan- 
try, 77th Division; C. L. Sylvester, ’21, 
to the 306th Inf., 77th Div.; G. Gold- 
stein, ”22, to the 311th Inf., 78th Div.; 
A. W. Haskell, Jr., ’21, to the Coast 
Defenses of Southern New York, and 
C. J. McCarthy, ’21, ’'23S., to the 533rd 
Anti-Aircraft Artillery). Present pros- 
pects are that three men will qualify for 
their commissions in February, 1923, 
and that 19 will graduate in June, 10 to 
be commissioned in the Coast Artillery 
Corps and 9 in the Infantry. 


Due to the absence of a military tradi- 
tion at Columbia, the Columbia R.O.T.C. 
is small and consequently very expen- 
sive to the Government. The University’s 
metropolitan location and the many ac- 
tivities of her students, combined with 
the “a la carte” tuition fee system, 
operate to disadvantage when it is a 
question of enrolling for Military 
Science, a purely elective course, even 
though the faculty has been very liberal 
in granting credits for the R.O.T.C. 
work. 


The attitude of the Campus also had 
its effect. As part of the general post- 
war antipathy toward activities of a 
military nature, there existed on the 
‘Campus, prior to this year, a tendency 
to belittle the R.O.T.C., a feeling that 
has operated to discourage enrollment in 
the unit. ‘Within the past year the at- 
titude of the student body toward the 
Corps has improved very much, as has 
the spirit of the men in the unit. But 
great credit must be given those members 
of the Corps who have meantime 
weathered the storms of Campus critics 
and who now find themselves entering 
the harbor of their Reserve Commis- 
sions, 


This is not the place to preach pre- 
paredness, but it would certainly seem 
that the pre-eminent University of these 
United States should support a Reserve 
Officers’ Training Corps of twice the 
size of the present organization. It is 
to be hoped that the Alumni will show an 
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active interest in the Columbia Corps, that 
will permeate the Campus and cause more 
of the natural student leaders to include 
the R.O.T.C. in their undergraduate 
lives. 


January Dinner for Chicago Alumni 

The Alumni Club of Illinois is plan- 
ning a “Reorganization Dinner” for the 
evening. of January 22. The dinner is 
to be informal and it is intended first 
of all to afford an interesting and en- 
joyable evening to the members. In 
this way, they hope to start off their 
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activities with an enthusiastic gathering. 
The details of the dinner have not as 
vet been worked out, but the committee 
in charge is making a real effort to 
arrange a dinner that will not have the 
effect of making the members feel simply 
that they have done their duty, but 
rather that they have thoroughly en- 
joyed the evening. 

A definite announcement will be ready 
within a week or so, but in the mean- 
time a cordial welcome is assured to 
all Columbia men who happen to be in 
Chicago on the evening of January 22. 


Over a Hundred “C” Men Tell Each Other How They 
Did It 


There was a great gathering of the 
clans at the Columbia University Club 
on Wednesday, December 6. The occa- 
sion was the annual meeting of the Var- 
sity “C” Club, to elect officers for the 
coming year and to present Varsity Letter 
certificates to new winners of the “C.” 


About 125 Varsity Letter men were 
present, ranging from Charley Boyd, ’77 
stroke of the “greatest crew ever,” down 
to the thirty-four men to whom awards 
were just made. During the speech- 
making the quick pick-up that Jack 
Prentice, ’97, learned as a crew man, 
prevented a near disaster. It was the 
most varied and successful meeting of 
the Club yet held. Under the mellowing 
influence of everything that goes to make 
a good dinner better, the “good old days” 
were recalled with the painstaking de- 
tail of “Lightin’ Bill Jones.” When the 
party was over, the tablecloths were cov- 
ered with penciled diagrams of “how I 
scored the winning touchdown,” “how I 
won that race by head work as well as 
foot work” and “how I nearly broke my 
oar.” As it was a cold night, at some 
of the tables the lines of the diagrams 
were drawn with unsteady hands. 


Wy saucer 


“TOM” CHRYSTIE, 792 


Re-elected President of Varsity “C” „Club. 


President Butler expressed his pleasure 
at the growing intimacy between faculty, 
Alumni, and student body fostered by 
organizations such as the Varsity “C” 
Club. He outlined Columbia’s building 
program for the immediate future with 
regard to South Field and Baker Field. 
His hope that the football games of 
1923 would be played at Baker Field 
was greeted with enthusiastic applause 
by the members. 


Dean Hawkes made an interesting 
report on a recent visit to a number of 
other colleges where the co-operation 
and friendliness mentioned by the Presi- 
dent as existing at Columbia were con- 
spicuous by their absence. He reported 
a rising standard of scholarship among 
those engaged in extra-curricular ac- 
tivities and expressed the conviction that 
a decreasing percentage of athletes fall- 
ing by the wayside must ultimately mean 
more successful teams. 


Adam Leroy Jones, Director of Ad- 
missions at the University, cited the 
psychological examinations as one evi- 
dence that “a new idea has a chance” 
at Columbia. Because this examination 
system was entirely unknown in the 
undergraduate days of most members of 
the Club, Professor Jones’ outline of the 
results being obtained was especially in- 
teresting. 


Frank D. Fackenthal, ’06, was the 
fourth speaker of the evening. He said 
the closer association of Alumnus and 
undergraduate, resulting from the growth 
of the Varsity “C” Club, carried with it 
responsibility as well as opportunity— 
opportunity on the part of the under- 
graduate to profit by the experience of 
the graduate, and responsibility on the 
part of the graduate to direct properly 
by precept and example the development 
of the undergraduate. 

Certificates were then awarded to all 
men who won their Varsity letter this 
year for \thec first time. T. Ludlow 
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Chrystie, 792, President of the Club, 
appointed a committee of five, consisting 
of Reginald H. Sayre, 81; Charles H. 
Mapes, ’85, ’89 Mines; Gustavus T. 
Kirby, 95 Mines, ’98L; Lloyd Collis, 
'92 and Frank R. Whelan, ’14, to secure 
a trophy to be presented by the Varsity 
“C” Club to Walter Higgins in recogni- 
tion of the signal success he has won 
for Columbia. This trophy will be pre- 
sented at the spring Track Dinner. 


The last business of the evening was 
the election of officers for the coming 
year, as follows: President, T. Ludlow 
Chrystie, 92; Ist vice-president, John 
J. Ryan, ’09S; 2d vice-president, R. 
Donald Beck, ’15; 3rd vice-president, 
Irving T. Cooper, ’23; secretary, R. L. 
von Bernuth, ’04; treasurer, Hubert Lar- 
son, 719. 


At a meeting of active Columbia foot- 
ball men, held before the Varsity “C” 
Club dinner, the following committee was 
appointed to recommend to the Univer- 
sity Committee on Athletics and the 
Football Advisory Committee, suitable 
candidates for football coach for 1923: 
Chester W. Cuthell, 05, John D. Ken- 
nedy, 719; James R. Knapp, 00, ‘03L; 
Walter Koppisch, ’24, and Tom Thorp, 
’05S. 

Those present at the Varsity “C” Club 
dinner were: Charles S. Boyd, ’77; R. H. 
Sayre, 81; S. Foster Jenkins, ’84; C. H. 
Mapes, ’85, ’89 Mines; Benoni Lock- 
wood, ’87; A. Stevens, ’87 Mines; A. C. 
Gildersleeve, '89 Mines; Eugene Klapp, 
°'89 Mines; J. S. Langthorn, ’91 Mines; 
G. W. Metcalf, '91; T. Ludlow Chrystie, 


A Choice Review! 


President Butler has a large and 
interesting collection of anonymous 
and generally abusive letters which 
have accumulated over the past 
twenty-five or thirty years. Typical 
of the tone and contents of many is 
this, which came to his desk some 
days ago, unsigned, of course, and 
posted at Paterson, New Jersey, on 
November 16th: 

“A book entitled ‘Is America 
Worth Saving?, by one N. M. But- 
ler, is on the shelves of the Paterson 
Public Library. It is one of the 


most vehement Anglophile books ex- 
tant, championing the cunningly or- 


ganized British propaganda, that 
secret instrument for insidious coer- 
cion of American public opinion. The 
underlying animus of this book is 
malice aforethought, for while laud- 
ing to the skies the international bur- 
glar and highwayman, England, it 
reeks with monstrous defamations 
regarding everything German. It is 
most deplorable that many Ameri- 
cans, so called, will eagerly submit 
to the alien seductions dished up by 
that most mendacious newspaper syn- 
dicate, the Northcliffe Press.” 
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"92; Lloyd Collis, 92; G. Carter, '96; 
W. H. Hays, 96, 97A.M.; J. H. Painter, 
07; A. W. Putnam, ’97; J. J. Cotter, ’98 
P. & S.; R. L. Eaton, ’98L; D. S. 
Hudson, '98, 01S; W. B. Symmes, Jr., 
’98; H. Thomas, '99L; Joseph T. Ryan, 
W0L; D. Armstrong, 01; C. G. Meyer, 
‘01; B. M. Falconer, ’02; B. Lefferts, 
03; J. R. Fisher, ’04; R. L. von Ber- 
nuth, "04; M. L. Cornell, ’05S; J. E. 
Finegan, OSL; Tom Thorp, ’05S; F. S. 
Hetherington, '07; W. A. Kimbel, ’09; 
J. C. Mackenzie, Jr., ’09; J. J. Ryan, 
‘09S; R. V. Mahon, ’10; W. H. Grassi, 
"11; W. M. Lee, ’11; N. O. Rockwood, 
"10; F. Miller, ’11, 7138S; H. H. Klein, 
12; C. Sinclair, Jr., 12; C. H. Mahler, 
"13; W. E. Ruprecht, 138; N. B. Ward, 


713 S; A. A. Haaren, '14; Frank R. 
Whelan, ’14; R. U. Wood, ’14S; E. B. 
Clark, ’15; R. Donald Beck, ’16; A. C. 


Curry, '17; D. E. Kennedy, ’17; H. M. 
Miller, Jr., 17; H. C. Monroe, '17; A. K. 
Paddock, 917; A. F. von Bernuth, ’17; 
A. K. Doolittle, 18, ’23 S; C. Raymond, 
"18; H. Steiner, 718; W. B. Brown, ’19; 
G. B. Kelly, '19; J. D. Kennedy, 719; 
H. G. Larson, 719; W. Neale, '19; L. T. 
Work, ’19, °™21S; M. J. Bloomer, Jr., 
20; E. M. Healy, ’20; E. L. Taylor, 
’20; S. Weinstein, ’20; E. C. Anderson, 
'21; C. Contreras, '21F.A.; R. P. Forsyth, 
21; H. J. Lowen, ’21; W. J. Sager, '21; 
S. C. Waldecker, ’21; C. M. Brinckerhoff, 
’22, '25L; F. V. Bordil, '22; D. L. Har- 
baugh, ’22; W. H. Johnstone, ’22; J. 
Billingsley, ’23; J. S. Blundell, ’23; I. 
Cooper, '23; C. S. Healy, ’23; W. 
Johnson, ’23; R. W. Keenan, ’23; E. 


Meyer, ’23; W. J. Miller, ’23; M. 
Reilly, ’'23; B. Roderick, ’23; O. 
Thees, Jr., ’23; G. B. Brophy, ’24; M. 


Brown, '24; T. W. Christie, ’24; D.. 
Griswold, ’24; W. Koppisch, ’24; H. 
Mayo, '24; R. F. Moore, ’24; G. T. Mar- 
schen, ’24; G. Wascheck, ’24; J. J. Don- 
aldson, ’25; J. C. Myers, ’25; L. H. 
Tiihonen, ’25; J. F. Van Brocklin, ’25, 
and Coach Jim Rice. 


nD OIH D y 


1909 Eats Despite Christmas Rush 


In spite of the imminence of Christ- 
mas and its shopping duties, a dozen 
members of the class of 1909 gathered 
for lunch and gossip at the Elks’ Club 
on Wednesday, December 6. The table 
was regaled with interesting and nu- 
merous recitals of the vicissitudes of le- 
gal practice in New York, from Charlie 
Carroll, Gene Kelly and Oscar Blinn. 


President Ryan presided at the table, 
which welcomed Dick Smythe, an infre- 
quent attendant of these luncheons. 
Others around the board were Walter 
L. Arstein, Oscar S. Blinn, Charles R. 
Carroll, Charles H. Howe, Dr. John L. 
Kantor, Eugene E. Kelly, Ward Melville, 
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Thomas C. Morgan, John J. Ryan, Her- 
bert S. Schoonmaker, Richard H. 
Smythe and John A. Voskamp. 


More Notes of a Busy Faculty 

Cassius J. Keyser, Adrian Professor 
of Mathematics, made an address on the 
“Mathematical Obligations of Philoso- 
phy and Education,” at the weekly con- 
vocation of Connecticut College on No- 
vember 14. Early in December he spoke 
at the meeting in Wilmington, Del., of 
the Association of Teachers of Math- 
metics in the Middle States and Mary- 
land. 

John Bassett Moore, Professor of In- 
ternational Law and Diplomacy, aind 
American member of the International 
Court of Justice, was head of the Amer- 
ican delegation to the commission which 
met at the Hague on December 10 to 
consider changes tm international law in 
view of the development and improve- 
ment of the agencies of warfare. This 
commission met in accordance with a 
resolution adopted at the Arms Confer- 
ence in Washington. 

Professor William Bell Dinsmoor, 
Librarian of Avery Library, at a lecture 
given at Columbia recently, under the 
auspices of the Archaeological Institute 
of America, described the process of re- 
storing the Parthenon on the Athenian 
Acropolis. The work, which was inter- 
rupted by King Constantine’s second 
abdication, will be resumed very soon 
on the basis of plans prepared by the 
Archeological Service of the Greek Gov- 
ernment. 


Calendar 


Unless otherwise indicated, the 


events listed below will be held at 
the Columbia University Club, 4 West 
Telephone, Long- 


Forty-third street. 
acre 8200 
TuEsDAY, DECEMBER 19. 

1913. Luncheon. Drug and Chemical 

Club, 100 William street. 
WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 20. 

Columbia University Club. Annual 
Meeting. 

THURSDAY, DECEMBER 21. 

1912. Dinner. 

THURSDAY, DECEMBER 28. 

Annual Holiday Luncheon. 

FRIDAY, DECEMBER 29. 

1917 Engineers. Annual Dinner. 

WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 3. 

1904. Monthly Luncheon. Stewart’s 
Restaurant, 30 Park Place. 12:30 
to 2 p. m. 

WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 17. 

1917. Monthly Luncheon. Zimmer- 
mann’s, Fulton street. 

TuHurspbay, JANUARY 18. 

1918 Law. Annual Dinner. 7:30 p. m. 
Monpay, JANUARY 22. 
Alumni Club of Illinois. Dinner. (De- 

tails later.) 
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Two of the Bright Spots in the Fall Season 


THEY MAY BE FRESHMEN, BUT THEY DO KNOW FOOTBALL 
(Left to right) Back row: Zelenko, Boyle, Budine, Schaler, Rowan, Jaeger, Campbell, Davies, Ives. Tripp, O'Connell, Muller, 
Becker. Second row: Petersen (Trainer), Lynch, Grace (Asst. Coach), Ww: right, Ziminy, Farrell, Sohst, Jackson Williams, Mc- 
Willie, Mannheim, Kirchmeyer, Schoppe, McAnarney, Offerman, Leighton, Hubbard (Asst. Coach), Cook, (Head Coach). Seated: 
Sattler, Wagner, Stanley, Hamon, Pease, Schimititsch, Hardy, Manning, Sprague. 


Photo by Allen 


TOOT, TOOT—FOR THE BEST STUDENT BAND COLUMBIA EVER HAD—=AND THEY ARE 
GOOD. FRANK C. MILLER, ’23, LEADER. 
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Our Freshmen Football Team—Five Victories, One Defeat 


Columbia ........ 5? Concordia Prep... 0 
Columbia rere 20 Dean Academy.... 7 
Columbia ........ 25 Irving School..... 6 


On October 1, the first day of practice 
this fall, a squad of over sixty Freshmen 
reported for drill, from almost as many 
different schools. Immediately it could 
be seen that this squad showed a better 
knowledge of the fundamentals of the 
game than any similar squad since the 
reinstatement of football as a sport at 
Columbia. 

As the days progressed, it became 
more and more difhcult to pick a so- 
called “first team,” so excellent was the 
material. Of the three teams chosen for 
daily practice, all showed remarkable 
ability, both in the line and the back 
field. The scrimmages were snappy and 
full of “pep.” The fleet-footed backs 
invariably were stopped short by tacklers 
who hit them hard and low. 

The members of the squad showed a 
wonderful spirit throughout the season. 
They were not hampered by that “indi- 
vidualism” of play, which is the bug- 
bear of every coach. The men who 
were sent in to replace those in the line 
always carried out their instructions; 
and the liberal number of good substi- 
tutes always made this plan possible. 

At all times the members of the team 
kept themselves in good physical condi- 
tion, which is all the more remarkable 
when one recalls that no training table 
was in use. 

There was a wealth of back field ma- 
terial. George Pease, who came to us 
from Manual Training, was the field 
general of this husky bunch of warriors. 
His running back punts, and finding 
holes in the line for long gains, was 
nothing short of brilliant at all times. 
He showed rare generalship in running 
his team and took advantage of all 
“breaks” in the game. His team mates 
never failed to have confidence in him 
during a “pinch.” 

Playing with Pease in the backfield 
were Hardy and Hamon, both from De 
Witt Clinton High School. This pair 
of backs gave a good account of them- 
selves by their hard line-plunging and 
strong defensive work. They should be 
welcome Varsity material. Among other 
backs who were regularly used, were 
Wright, Kirshmeyer, Sprague, Farrell, 
Jaeger, and Leighton, all of whom dis- 
played a fine brand of football in both 
offense and defense, and caused the coach 
a good deal of worry as to whom to 
use. 

The line was a fighting organization 
that hit hard and didn’t wait. Schimi- 
tisch at center; McWillie, left tackle; 
Stanley, right guard; with Wagner and 
Manning on the ends, showed up par- 
ticularly well. It was these linemen that 
the Cornell Freshmen found to be a 
stone wall, in their frantic efforts to 
break through for touchdowns. Other 
men who did commendable service were 
Sattler, Schopp, Williams, Offerman, 
Sohst and Jackson. 

On the squad there were many others 
whose latent ability did not develop until 
toward the end of the season. Promi- 
nent among these were Ives, Jackson, 
Manheim, Davies and Rown. 

An example of the splendid team work 
shown may be seen from what occurred 
at the Cornell game. Here the Fresh- 
men were opposed by a huskier bunch of 


Columbia ........ 21 Cornell Freshmen. 6 
Coalunmba iaaa 12 Kent School...... 21 
ColnmMa ...4 5.00% 33 N.Y.U. Freshmen. 0 


individuals, who ran through their pre- 
liminary signals like a lot of old-timers. 
However, when the game started, and 
before the first quarter was over, the 
Cornell coach was forced to make seven 
replacements, with little or no result in 
stopping the massed formations against 
their line. The team shifted and went 
into their plays as one man, making it 
unnecessary to resort to individual play- 
ing, such as Cornell did throughout the 
game. 


During the N. Y. U. game—the last 
of the season—Hardy had to be taken 
out because of injuries, after three min- 
utes of play. From that time on, sub- 
stitutes were thrown in with more and 
more frequency, due to the hard games 
they had been through, and before the 
game was completed an entirely new 
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team faced N. Y. U. And still the scor- 
ing at the close of the game was just as 
consistent as when it was started. 

The scoring power of the team can 
best be judged by the total aggregate of 
points scored during the six games 
played. They sum up as follows: Op- 
ponents—40 points; Columbia Freshmen 
—168 points. 

The coach was ably assisted by Mr. 
Benjamin A, Hubbard, Graduate Treas- 
urer of King’s Crown; William Grace, 
22, and John F. Kienninger, ’21. The 
valuable assistance which they rendered 
did much to bring the new men together 
and whip them into shape. 

The spirit of the team continued 
throughout the entire season without a 
“let up.” The last practice of the year 
saw three teams working with the same 
enthusiasm with which they started early 
in October. This team of '26 will send 
a wealth of material to the Varsity squad 
for ’23. Cheer up!!! 


CONTRIBUTED. 


A Real Leader and a “Star” Player 


Re-elected Captain for Next Year 


—_— ——— - - —— ee 


© International 


WALTER F. KOPPISCH, °24 


“Wally” needs no introduction to Colunthia Alumni. 


His work on the 


team during the past year has been of a quality which would make him a 


candidate for almost any All-American combination, 


Few players on any 


team have received such commendation as he has, from sporting writers and 


others who have seen him in action. A graduate of the 


asten Park 


High School of Buffalo, Koppisch has established a permanent name for 
himself in Columbia athletics, both on track and gridiron. 
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Higgins Wins Cross-Country Championship 


As a fitting climax to his cross- 
country career at Columbia, Walter 
Higgins won the intercollegiate champion- 
ship over the Van Cortlandt Park course 
on Monday, November 27. His time was 

32 minutes, 21 4/10 
r seconds, which was 
considered good for 
the heavy condi- 
tion of the course, 
and the fact that 
it was a raw day. 

Writing in the 
New York Morn- 
ing World, William 
Hennigan has this 
to say of Higgins’ 
performance : 

“Higgins won the 
race because he 
used his head as 
well as his legs in 
gaining his inter- 
collegiate cross- 
country crown. He 
ran like a Sande 
riding a favorite. 
He wisely laid off 
the early pace and 
made only one 
sprint, and that was 
at the backstretch 
when he passed the 


© Keystone 


Higgins, suet poe faltering Hendrie. 
winning e ross- S 
Country title. He had plenty in 


reserve and was 
going like the wind as he crossed the 
finishing line. 

“Hendrie and Elmer McLane of Penn- 
sylvania set the pace nearly all the way 
and in doing so lost whatever chance they 
had of gaining the championship. As the 
big field started, Hendrie and McLane 
shot out in front. Higgins had planned 
his campaign for the run in the morning 
and instead of following Hendrie and 
McLane, who he considered were his two 
most dangerous rivals, he dropped back 
and ran in tenth place or so for about 
the first two miles... . 


“For the last two miles Higgins ran 
right behind Hendrie and allowed him 
to set the pace. Smith moved up a bit 
and pulled away from Dykeman, but 
never got within twenty yards of the two 
leaders. Coming into the backstretch, 
Higgins decided that it was about time 
to show his New England rival some 
real speed and he cut loose with a sprint 
that gave him another intercollegiate 
championship. His margin of victory was 
about sixty yards. Smith was third and 
Dykeman fourth.” 

Despite Higgins’ performance, the 
Columbia team took only fourth place. 
Syracuse was first, with 75 points; Yale 
second, with 108 points; M. I. T. third, 
with 113 points; Columbia fourth, with 
118 points; and Cornell fifth, with 119 
points. The other contestants in the 
order of finish were: Maine, Dartmouth, 
Harvard, Penn State, Pennsylvania, C. 
C. N. Y., and N. Y. U. 


After Higgins crossed the finish line, 
there were no other Columbia runners 
until Brennan came along in 18th place. 
Bob Moore, the Blue and White captain, 
was 23rd; W. Skeats, 41st; J. Theobold., 
42nd; and W. P. Schmid, 75th. Over 200 
runners were entered in the race. 


Moore Again Captain of Cross-Country 
Team 


Robert Moore, ’24, has been re-elected 
Captain of the Cross-Country Team for 
next year. Although he finished badly in 
the Intercollegiates this Fall, Moore cap- 
tured first, second, third, and fifth places 
in the other contests of the Blue and 
White harriers this season. Moore grad- 
uated from the George Washington High 
School of New York. He began his 
track career at Columbia on the Fresh- 
man Cross-Country Team in 1920, and 
earned his ’Varsity letter last year after 
one season of intercollegiate competition. 
He is a member of the Sigma Nu Fra- 
ternity. 


Revenge Is Sweet 


Columbia, 34 


The title of this story might rightly be 
called the “Downfall of Brute Force.” 
To get down to brass tacks, Columbia 
took sweet revenge for last year’s 28-20 
defeat at the hands of the Rutgers 
Basketball team, by trimming the Jersey- 
ites in the local gym last Saturday night. 
December 9, to the tune of 34-22. Though 
the visiting five was one of the heaviest 
ever seen on the local court, they were 
outplayed in all departments of the game 
by the Blue and White varsity. 

Sam Strom, captain of last year’s 
Freshman team, was the outstanding star 
of the game. Strom accounted for six 
field goals, while his passing and dribbling 
were the feature of the evening. Dockerill 
at center, another Sophomore, also did 
excellent work. Although outjumped at 
times by Raub, the 220-pound center of 
the Red and Black aggregation, “Doc” 
plaved a great all-around game and was 
second to Strom in scoring, caging three 


Rutgers, 22 


goals from the floor. Chick Springhorn 
also put a crimp in Rutgers’ aspirations 
for victory with three field goals. Cort 
Wilson attended to the foul shooting for 
Columbia, scoring six shots out of eleven 
tries. 

Capt. Eddie Benzoni, the widely her- 
alded star of the visitors. was able to 
score but two goals from the field, while 
on the foul line he caged but ten of his 
twenty-one free throws. Close guarding 
by the locals proved his Nemesis. 


Rutgers scored first, when Benzoni 
scored two foul goals. Another free 
throw and a field goal by the same player 
made the score 5-1, in favor of the 
visitors. Successful foul throws by Wil- 
son, with baskets by Strom and Spring- 
horn, brought the score to a tie at 7 all. 
A foul by Wilson put the Blue and White 
in the lead at 8-7, and during the re- 
mainder of the half, Columbia steadily 
increased its lead on goals by Dockerill 
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and Springhorn. The half ended with 
the score 14-8 in favor of the locals. 


The Varsity had things all its own way 
during the second half. Rutgers was 
never able to get closer than seven points 
to the Blue and White in the final period. 
The victory was the third in as many 
starts for the home team. P.C.M. 


The line-up and score: 


COLUMBIA (34) RUTGERS (22) 


Strom 46.2064 005s | De ee enn E are eee Ellis 
Springhorn ........ R. F...... Benzoni (Capt.) 
Dockerill ........... Cs Sols edd Rained Aly Raub 
Pulleyn (Capt.) ...L.G............. Pancost 
Wilson ........... Ri Gisonee kein Enander 

Field goals—Rutgers: Benzoni (2), Pancost, 
Ellis, Enander. Columbia: Springhorn (3), 
Strom (6), Dockerill (3), Wilson (2). Foul 


goals—Rutgers: Benzoni, 10 out of 21. Co- 
lumbia: Wilson, 6 out of 11. Substitut!ons— 
Rutgers: Manck for Ellis. Columbia: Reilly 
for Pulleyn, Donaldson for Reilly. R-ferees—- 
John J. O’Brien, St. John's College; Carl R.dd, 
Springfheld Y. M. C. A. College. 


Columbia, 27 Brooklyn Poly, 15 


Using the same line-up that swamped 
St. John’s College in the opening game, 
the Varsity Basketball team on Tuesday, 
night, December 5, downed the fast five 
from Brooklyn Polytechnic Institute by 
the score of 27-15, thus avenging the 28-20 
defeat the Brooklynites plastered on them 
last year. The Lion five outclassed the 
visitors from the other side of the bridge, 
and were complete masters of the court 
from the opening whistle to the close of 
the game. The three Sophomores in the 
line-up of the local team played a bang- 
up game throughout. 


Sam Strom, at forward, led the locals 
in scoring, with five baskets from the 
floor. Dockerill, a light lad, at center. 
completely outplayed Provost, the giant 
pivot man of the Technicians. Wilson at 
guard, took care of the foul shooting. 
scoring five goals out of nine free tries. 
Chick Springhorn and Mullen, both of 
whom were regular last year, rounded 
out the combination, Springhorn acting as 
captain. 


The game was fast and clean through- 
out, Columbia’s close guarding being the 
feature of the contest. During the entire 
final period Poly was able to score but 
four points. Two of these came as result 
of Provost’s goal from the floor, the 
other two as result of free throws from 
the foul line. With but two minutes to 
play in the last half, Coach Deering sent 
Capt. Pulleyn and Reilly in at the guard 
positions while Fields relieved Springhorn 
at forward. The whistle blew as Mullen 
scored the last goal of the game. 


The line-up and score: 
COLUMBIA (27) BROOKLYN POLY (15) 


Springhorn ........ Re Fosateti mium us Marzahl 
Strom icine o240454 Ly Piekiedes Linoki (Capt.) 
Dockerill ............ Cie Ea Provost 
Wilson 26 awe ees Be Gaoter Munzer 
Mullen ............ Ls Cie eee ess Coughlin 


Goals from field—Columbia: Springhorn (1), 
Strom (5), Dockerill (3), Mullen (2). Brook- 
lyn Poly: Marzahl (1), Provost (D). Munzer 
(1), Coughlin (2). Schepp (1). Goals from 
foul-—Columbia: Wilson 5 out of 9, Pulleyn 0 
out of 1. Brooklyn Poly: Linoki 1 out of 6, 
Provost 1 out of 4, Schepps 1 out of 3. Sub- 
stitutions—Columbia: Pulleyn for Wilson. 
Reilly for Mullen, Fields for Springhorn. 
Brooklyn Poly: Turani for Linoki, Lineki for 
Turani, Schopp for Marzahl, Marzahl for 
Schopp. Referee—J. JovO'’ Brien, Sim Ichn's. 
Umpire-=Fdmond, Butler, «Carnell Tim: of 
periods—-20 | minutes: 
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Still More About the Faculty 

The name of Allan Abbott, Associate 
Professor of English, appeared on the 
program of the National Council of 
Teachers of English at Chattanooga, 
Tenn., November 30 to December 2. 
The topic on which he spoke, “Standards 
of Fitness to Teach,” was largely in the 
nature of a report of the work he has 
been doing for the past year or more in 
the effort to set definite standards to 
judge the fitness of prospective teachers. 
Professor Abbott is conducting an ex- 
tension class in New Brunswick, N. J., 
composed of forty teachers in the public 
schools there, who are attempting to 
work out some of the problems in Eng- 
lish compositions and reading. 

Arthur L. Walker, ’83 Mines, Pro 
fessor of Metallurgy, attended the quar- 
terly meeting of the Engineering Divi- 
sion of the National Research Council, 
on December 5, and the following day 
was present at the special meetings of 
the Executive Committee of the Mining 
and Metallurgical Society of America. 
The meetings were held in New York 
City. 

Harlan F. Stone, 98 L, Dean of the 
Law School, was invited by the Princeton 
Law Club and faculty to be their guest 
at a dinner given in Princeton on De- 
cember 4. Dean Stone addressed the 
club on “Law as a Profession,” and in 
the informal discussion which followed, 
answered many queries regarding the 
work of the Columbia Law School. 

Professor E. L. Thorndike, 98 Ph.D., 
Director of the Institute of Educational 
Research, conducted two conferences in 
Psychology at the Naval War College 
on November 20 and 21. The previous 
week he spoke before the Association 
of State Universities. 

Robert S. Woodworth, ’99 Ph.D., Pro- 
fessor of Psychology, attended the meet- 
ing in New York of the National Acad- 
emy of Sciences during November, and 
the Conference of the National Research 
Council in Washington, D. C. On De- 
cember 27-29 he plans to be in Cam- 
bridge, Mass., for the meeting of the 
American Psychological Association. 

J. Harold Morecroft, Associate Pro- 
fessor of Electrical Engineering, lec- 
tured on November 20 before the New 
York Academy of Sciences. On Decem- 
ber 9 he addressed the research men of 
the General Electric Company in Sche- 
nectady, and early in January he will 
be the guest of the Philadelphia Physical 
Society. 

Ralph H. McKee, Professor of Chemi- 
cal Engineering, addressed the Toronto 
section of the Society of Chemical In- 
dustry on November 17. His subject 
was “Gasoline Ten Years Hence.” 

The marriage of Robert T. Living- 


ston, Instructor in Mechanical Engineer- 
ing, and Miss Geraldine Gray of Boston, 
took place on December 2. Livingston 
is the son of James Duane Livingston, 
80. of New York City. 

Dean Herbert E. Hawkes and Herbert 
B. Howe, Director of Earl Hall, were 
the Columbia representatives at the Third 
Convention of the Association of Col- 
lege and University Unions at the Uni- 
versity of Toronto, on December 1 and 2. 

Edwin W. Patterson, Associate Pro- 
fessor of Law, is a member of the Coun- 
cil on Commercial Law of the Associa- 
tion of American Law Schools, and he 
expects to attend the annual meeting of 
the Association in Chicago December 
28 to 30. 

Marston T. Bogert, ’90, ’94 Mines, 
Professor of Organic Chemistry, has 
been invited to address the Chemical 
Club of Princeton on January 11. On 
January 23 he will speak at Connecticut 
College, and three days later at the 
Rochester Section of the American Chem- 
ical Society in Rochester, N. Y. 

An exhibition of watercolors by Joseph 
Lauber, Instructor in the School of Ar- 
chitecture, has been on view in Avery 
Library for the past three weeks. The 
exhibit consists for the most part of 
summer scenes along the New England 
coast. Some designs for mural paintings 
and windows, the type of work for which 
Mr. Lauber 1s best known, are also in- 
cluded. 


To the Alumni and Especially to All 
Football Men: 


The Football Committee is planning 
next year’s Football Campaign and 
discussing the various problems. The 
most important of these is the selec- 
tion of the Varsity Football Coach 
for next year. The Committee desires 
the co-operation of all Alumni and 
especially the active advice and assist- 
ance of the Football men, and plans 
to do everything possible to encourage 
such co-operation and assistance. 

The selection of a Coach is a most 
important problem and at this time 
we request all Alumni, especially the 
Football Alumni, to send us any in- 
formation, suggestions or advice on 


this subject which may be within their 
power. 

We urgently request this and sug- 
gest that in order to be of value, such 


suggestions must come promptly. 
Please communicate with members 
of the Special Committee appointed 
to recommend a Coach, who are as 
follows: James R. Knapp, Chairman, 
address 30 East 42nd street, New 
York City, Telephone Vanderbilt 
8700; Chester W. Cuthell, Thomas J. 
Thorp, John S. Kennedy, Captain 
Walter Koppisch. 
Yours very truly, 
A. W. Putnam, ’97, 
Chairman of the 
Football Committee. 


Lucius Chapin Porter 
(Continued from page 147) 


appointed to the North China Union 
College at  Tungchou, near Peking. 
Here he taught philosophy, and took 
charge of athletics, music and psychol- 
ogy. Having been a hurdler on the track 
teams at both Beloit and Yale, he de- 
veloped several Chinese track team 
champions. He also trained the first 
college glee club in North China. 

Professor Porter spent a year on fur- 
lough, specializing in psychology at Co- 
lumbia, receiving his A.M. degree from 
Teachers’ College in 1915. Soon after 
his return to China he became Dean of 
the College of Arts and Sciences for Men 
of Peking University. He was active 
in the American College Club and in the 
Whe Yu Hui, an international group of 
friends of literature and culture who try 
to study and understand the treasures of 
Oriental civilization. He accepted the 
Dean Lung Professorship of Chinese at 
Columbia last Fall. 


Alumni of the Graduate Schools 


701 Ph.D—Charles A. Downer, Pro- 

fessor of Romance Languages at C.C. 
N.Y., was elected, on December 7, 
President of the New York Academy of 
Public Education. Downer is now presi- 
dent of three societies of an educationa! 
character, the other two being the Al- 
liance Francaise de New York and the 
New York Gamma Chapter of the Phi 
Beta oe Society. 
Frank F. Nalder, Director- 
Gaal. of College Extension at the State 
College of Washington, represented that 
college at the annual homecoming cele- 
bration of the University of Washington, 
held during November. This is the first 
vear that the two institutions have ex- 
changed “alumni ambassadors.” Nalder 
is known as a writer on educational and 
social subjects. 

‘09A.M—John Maxwell Ferguson is 
Associate Professor of Economics in 
Vanderbilt University, Nashville, Tenn. 
He formerly taught at Vassar, the Uni- 
versity of Kansas and University of 
Pittsburgh. 

"13A.M—Roy Chapman Andrews. a 
member of the third Asiatic expedition 
of the American Muscum of Natural 
History, has returned to the coast of 
China after several months spent in 
Western Mongolia, where civilized man 
has never betore penetrated. He and 
his colleagues were successful in un- 
earthing the five foot skull of a haluchi- 
therium, a land mammal resembling a 
giant pig. ten feet high and fifteen long, 
with feet of an elephant and snout of a 
rhinoceros. The skull, which will be 
exhibited at the museum in about four 
months, completes the headless skeleton 
found a few years ago—the only pre- 
viously known relic of the huge beast. 

716Ph.D—Harry Kurz, Professor of 
Romance Languages at Knox College, 
will attend the twenty-seventh annual 
meeting of the Central Division of the 
Modern Language Association of Amer- 
ica, to be held at the University of Chi- 
cago-and Northwestern University during 
the, Christmas_ holidays. Kurz is secre- 


“The Treasure House of 
Fine Christmas Gifts” 


UST as there is one jeweler for 

engagement rings, one florist 
for the bridal bouquets and one 
caterer signally famed for his 
wedding service, just so there is 
one shop distinguished above 
all others as the shop of the 
smartest gifts. 


OVINGTON’S 


“The Gift Shop of Fifth Avenue” 
FIFTH AVENUE at 39th STREET 
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tary of the Division, and will make two 
addresses. Papers will also be read by 
Wiliam Oliver Farnsworth, ‘13Ph.D, 
Northwestern University delegate during 
1922 to the University of Mexico, and 
Angelo Lipari, ‘11, "12A.M, Professor of 
Italian at the University of Wisconsin. 


Alumni Notes 


Addresses of Columbia Alumni may be 
secured from the Alumni Office, 311 East 
Hall, Columbia University, New York 
(Telephone, Morningside 1400), Mail ad- 
dressed to Alumni, in care of the Alumni 
Office, will be properly forwarded. For 
such letters, a return address should ap- 
pear on the envelope in case of non-delivery. 

i i 


’70Mines—-Theodore F. Van Wag- 
enen ts still in Denver, Colorado, but has 
changed his address to 1242 Race street. 

'72L—Robert W. de Forest, lawver., 
and president of the Metropolitan Mu- 
scum of Art, and Mrs. De Forest cele- 
brated their golden wedding on Novem- 
ber 12 with a reception to friends at their 
home, 7 Washington Square North, New 
York City. De Forest is associated 
with his brother, Henry W., ‘781. and 
his two sons, m the Jaw firm of De 
Forest Brothers, at 30 Broad street. 

’74Mines—The Hudson River Dav 
Line, of which E. E. Olcott is president, 
has closed a contract with the Bethlehem 
Shipbuilding Corporation for the con- 
struction of a new steamer to be ready 
in April, 1924. The boat will have a 
capacity of 4,000 passengers, and will 
appear at the Poughkeepsie Regatta two 
years hence, bearing the historie name of 
Alexander Hamilton. 

‘75L—Samuel Greenbaum. Justice 
of the Appellate Division of the Su- 
preme Court of New York, has resigned 
from the bench. The resignation will 
become effective January 1, 1923, when 
Greenbaum will have completed twenty- 
one years of service. He plans to be- 
come associated with his sons, Lawrence 
SCRL, and Edward S., ‘13h. in the law 
firm of Greenbaum, Wolff & Ernst. at 7 
Dey street. New York City. 

771... ’04Hon.—In connection with 
the address recently made by Munroe 
smith, James Bryce Professor of Euro- 
pean History, at the University of Cali- 
fornia, the News incorrectly stated that 
Smith will remain at that University. as 
Exchange Law Professor, during the 
entire scholastic vear. His appointment 
is for the present semester only, and he 
will resume his regular work at Colum- 
bia in February. 

’81Mines—William F. Wiliams of 
New Bedford, Mass., has been nomi- 
nated by Governor Cox to be Commis- 
sioner of Public Works of Massachu- 
setts. Wiliam has been Chief engineer 
of New Bedford since 1893, and has put 
through important construction jobs. 
among them the designing and construct- 
ing of a sewer system costing $1,500,000. 
and the designing and building of the 
New Bedford and Fairhaven Bridge, 
costing $1,300.000. He was in charge 
of é survey of the water resources of 
the State, and supervised the building 
of the Cape Cod Canal. Williams isa 
very active member of the New Eng- 
land Alumni Club, in spite of his many 
duties, and never misses an Alumni meet- 
ing in the vicinity of Boston. 

83, '86M—John K. Gore, vice-presi- 
dent and Actuary of the Prudential In- 
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surance Company of America, in New- 
ark, N. J., has been elected a Director 
of the company. 

83 P&S. 704Hon.—Dr. Walter B. 
James, trustee of Columbia Univer- 
sity, and Mrs. James, of 7 Fast 70th 


Street, New York City, have an- 
nounced the engagement of their 
daughter, Eunice, to Henry E. Coe, 


Jr. (Yale, °17). Miss James is a sister 
ot Oliver B. James, '22L, who recently 
married Miss Angeline Krech and 
lives at 120 East 80th Street. 

’86L.—At the sixteenth annual con- 
vention of the Association of Life tn- 
surance Presidents, held in New York 
December 7 and 8, Job E. Hedges, ‘80l, 
was elected General Counsel of the Asso- 
ciation for the coming vear. Other off- 
cers elected included Frederic G. Dun- 
ham, ‘05L, attorney; Vincent P. Whit- 
sett, 20L, assistant secretary; and 
Charles A. Peabody, ‘69, 7IL, member 
of the executive committee. The an- 
nouncement made at the convention that 
American people are buying $9,300,000,- 
000 worth of new hte insurance this year 
was hailed as irrefutable evidence that 
the country is recovering from the post- 
war business depression. 

'88-—— John PDynelev Prince, American 
Ambassador to Denmark, has been dec- 
orated with the order of Polonia Resti- 
tuta, with rank of Commander. The 
presentation was made at a luncheon by 
the Polish minister at Copenhagen. The 
decoration itself will be deposited with 
the Secretary of State until Prince re- 
tires from diplomatic service. 

90 Mines—-The wedding of Wiliam 
Hartman Woodin, Jra son of William 
Hf. Woodin, and Miss Caroline Hyde 
took place on December 9 im North 
Plainfield, N. J. Woodin, senior, is the 
present Fuel Administrator for New 
York State. 

93, ’95Ph.D—W. D. Matthew. cu- 
rator of the Department of Paleontology 
ino the American Museum of Natural 
History, asserts that the discovery of 
radium has changed the estimates of the 
earths age by enabling scientists to 
judge much more accurately than was 
possible before. The chemical processes 
involved im the production of radium 
have convinced them that the earth, im- 
stead of being about 100,000,000, is about 
100.500.000 years old. 

'’95, °97L—At the Tivoli Theatre in 
Jersey City there were recently shown 
moving pictures of the six-wecks’ trip 
made last summer by George R. Beach, 
president of the New Jersey Alumni 


Club. H. V. Schieren, and a party of 
triends. Their route led from the south 
to the north rim of the Grand Canyon 
in the Arizona Desert. through the Kai- 
bab Forest and northward across the 
desert into Southern Utah, Zion and 
Bryce Canyons. The party was granted 
special permission to hunt and camp 
through the Grand Canyon reservation. 

OSPAMS—A. L. Goodman, ot 136 
West Fighty-seventh street New York 
City, has been appointed consulting 
pediatrician to the Broad Street Hos- 
pital. 

’95M ines, '981.-—The American Art 
Association, of which Gustavus T. Kirby 
is junior partner, opened on November 
10 ats new American Art Galleries, oc- 
cupying the Madison Avenue Block, Fit- 
ty-sixth to Fitty-seventh street, New 
York City. The building, purchased by 
Kirby several vears ago, has been com- 
pletely remodeled, and is now said to be 
the finest and best equipped gallery m 
the world for the display of art and tt- 
erary property. The Association was 
founded in the spring of 1882, with Kir- 
by's father, Thomas E., as one ot the 
partners, and for many vears had its 
headquarters on Madison Square South. 
The entrance to the new building is at 30 
Fast Fitty-seventh street. 

O5V&S—Wilhtam R. Wiliams has 
announced the removal of his medical 
offices from 67 West Eighty-fitth street 
to 11 Kast Sixty-cighth street, New York 
City. 

"96PXS-——The name of Charles W. 
Jerry of 572 Forty-seventh street, Brook- 
Iyn, who served as Adjutant General of 
New York during Governor Smith's 
first term in office, appears agam on the 
Smith slate for the Adjutant Generalship. 
It is generally assumed that the Gov- 
erner-clect will also reappoint Lewis F. 
Pilcher, “OSE. A. of 295 Clinton avenue, 
Brooklyn, as State Architect. Both of 
these appomtments are m accord with 


Mr. Smith's strong mehnation to put 
back into important places men whe 
made good while holding them curing 


1919 and 1920. 

’98— Frederick P. Keppel addressed 
the Social Club of Columbia at an in- 
formal meeiune on December 6. He 
spoke of his experiences and obsirva- 
tions as an officer of the International 
Chamber of Commerce. 

’99S—Sidnev Avimer-Small a men- 
ber of the faculty of Trinity, School, 
139 West Ninety-first street, New York 
City. is the co-author, with C. R. Clarke. 
of the recently published “Boy's Dook 


"Varsity Basket Ball Schedule 


December 2 ........ atau ae Columbia 44--St. John’s 17.......... at Columbia 


December 5 


December 9 ............0-. Columbia 


December 16 ..........000. Columbia 
December 20 ...........0.. Columbia 
AV E E wep Patent E Columbia 
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E NE DS) E ace er icer ne Columbia 
TANWARVAL sci ud oak werk Columbia 
Fehruadry il errre o sehen Columbia 
Februare TA eerror Columbia 
February 22 263336449 aes os (Columbia 
FPODTMAERY 27: 2a240ds's death: Columbia 
NACH: Owain Uva ant we eee Columbia 
Mareh de): 23 ei ne ees Siow Columbia 
Nich TO own pace aah eae Columbia 


ee wee... Columbia 27—Brooklyn Poly. 15.....at Columbia 


34— Rutgers 22 0.2.2.0... at Columbia 
e E  INas OE at Columbia 
—West Point ......... at West Point 
seen i Nice lee one oS os SHIR at Columbia 
— Princeton ovicds ee cakes at Princeton 
—Cornell ...........088. at Columbia 
— Dartmouth o.......... at Hanover 
ZEN aE ee at ee a ae at Columbia 
SEVEN 64 ooh ewes at Philadelphia 
— Dartmouth o.......... at Columbia 
Pemi ache autre ee at Columbia 
(Cornell <2 6080 24244544eu at Ithaca 
— Princeton ..........5. at Columbia 
e A LSE TE at New Haver 


Eclipse of the sun 


Published in 
the interest of Elec- 
trical Development by 
an Institution that will 
be helped by what- 
ever helps the 
Industry. 


HIS is the month when the sun is outshone, and 
we mortals draw greater warmth and sustenance 
from that homely provender— mince pie. 

It is the warmth of the holiday spirit, which causes 
human hearts to glow when temperatures are lowest. 
Mother’s cooking — the family united — Christmas 
trees and crackling logs—what would this world be 
without them? 

In promoting the family good cheer the college 
man’s part is such that modesty often blinds him to it. 

It would hardly occur to the glee club man to sing 
over the songs of Alma Mater for the still Dearer 
One at home. 

The football man would scarcely suspect that his 
younger brother is dying to have him drop-kick for 
the °‘fellers’’, 

'The Prom leader would not presume to think that 
among those sisters who have been waiting to share 
his agility at fox-trot may be his own sister. 

And in general, college men would scorn to believe 
that any conversational prowess they might possess on 
books, professors or campus activities could possibly 
interest a certain Gentleman Who Foots the Bills. 

But gust try it, all of you. ‘The welcome you get 
will warm the cockles of your heart. 

This suggestion, amid sighs as they look back 
across the years, is the best way a bunch of old grads 
here know of wishing you ‘‘Merry Christmas’’. 


Western Electric Company 


This advertisement is one of a series in student 
publications. It may remind alumni of their op- 
portunity to help the undergraduate, by suggestion 


and advice, to get more out of his-four years. 
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of Physics.” Aylmer-Small lives at 
1076 Nelson avenue, New York City. 

’99— Walter G. Kellogg, of Ogdens- 
burg, N. Y., is in New York doing 
special legal work for the General Elec- 
tric Company. He is living at 109 East 
Thirty-ninth street, New York City. 

’99, ’03S—The address made _ by 
Moritz Wormser, president of the Amer- 
ican Numismatic Association, at the an- 
nual convention of the society, has been 
reprinted in pamphlet form. The Asso- 
ciation was founded in 1891 and has 
about 800 active and honorary members. 
It aims to encourage and promote the 
science of numismatics by the acquire- 
ment and study of coins, paper money 
and medals. 

’99P&S—The War Department re- 
cently announced the award of a Dis- 
tinguished Service Medal to Eugene H. 
Pool, of 107 East Sixtieth street, New 
York City, for services during the World 
War. Pool held the rank of Lieutenant- 
Colonel. The citation reads: “As sur- 
gical consultant with the 4th Corps, 5th 
Corps, and then with the Ist Army, he 
displayed unusual organizing ability, ex- 
cellent judgment and professional attain- 
ments of the highest order in directing 
the work of surgical teams in the care of 
large numbers of wounded in various 
hospitals at the front during the St. 
Mihiel and Meuse-Argonne offensives, 
thereby rendering services of great value 
to the American Expeditionary Forces.” 


700P&S—FE. L. Watson of Newport, 
Ark., was recently elected Commander 
of his local post of the American 
Legion. During the war Watson was 
a captain in the Medical Corps, 
United States Army. 

’01—Henry W. Shoemaker, of 
McElhattan, Pa., has been reappointed 
a member of the State Forest Com- 
mission by Governor Sproul. Shoe- 
maker's business address is 71 Broad- 
way, New York City. 

01S—Lester G. Wilson has recently 
received a commission as Major in 
the Officers’ Reserve Corps, United 
States Army, and has been assigned to 
the Procurement Section of the Air 
Service. He will be very glad to re- 
ceive any intormation about the manu- 
facture or furnishing of material which 
is used by the Air Service. His ad- 
dress is the Southern Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

’702—George C. Atkins, formerly 
Treasurer of the New Jersey Alumni 
Club, now residing at “The Woodlands,” 
near Bronte, Ontario, was among the 
prize winners in the fruit section of the 
Royal Agricultural ‘Winter Fair and 
Horse Show, held at Toronto two weeks 
ago. 

’02P&S-—-Samuel Meredith Strong 
has his office and residence at 112 Kil- 
burn Road, Garden City, L. I. N. Y. 
Strong was active in surgery during the 
World War, holding the rank of Major 
in the U. S. Air Service Medical Corps. 
He became an Airplane Pilot, and fig- 
ured in the designing of flying ambu- 
lances. 

’04— Frank O'Connell is writing 
sports for the New York Evening Tele- 
gram. 

’06—Robert M. Richter is connected 
with the Aeolian Company, 29 West 
Forty-second street, New York City. 
we at 137 Devoe avenue, Yonkers, 


°07—Lorillard Spencer and Miss 
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Katharine Force were married on De- 
cember 5 at the home of the bride’s sis- 
ter, Mrs. William Dick, formerly Mrs. 
John Jacob Astor. Spencer served on 
the Mexican border and later went over- 
seas with the New York National Guard. 
After recovering from some severe 
wounds, he returned to this country and 
took up aviation. During the war he 
held the rank of major. 

07, ’09S—William M. Carpenter 
may be reached at the Empire State Gas 
and Electric Association, Grand Central 
Terminal, New York City, where he is 
Chief Engineer and also assistant to the 
Secretary. 

’707S—James Macfarlane Little is in 
Douglas, Arizona, but his noncommittal 
address, Post Office Box 457, gives us 
little clue as to what he ts doing. 

’?09— Charles Rivers Carroll an- 
nounces the arrival of Dorothy Harrison 
Carroll on December 6 at Nyack, N. Y. 
Miss Carroll is named after her mother, 
and is reported a hale and hearty young 
miss. 

09, °13J, °15Ph.D—Leon Fraser may 
be reached in care of Colonel Bayne, 
39 Boulevard Haussmann, Paris, 
France. 

°09S—W. C. Blackwood and Jchn 
J. Ryan attended a meeting of the Elec- 
trical Apparatus Committee of the Na- 
tional Electric Light Association, held 
in Cincinnati, Ohio, on November 20 and 
21. Between scientific discussions and 
technical addresses, they found time to 
look up “Bones” Tuthill, in his new role 
as business head of the Conservatory of 
Music in that city. The visitors found 
Tuthill right in the “go” of civic affairs, 
and enthusiastic about his work. After 
looking the city over and learning that 
there are other Columbia men there 
whom Tuthill 1s banding together, they 
placed their endorsement on Cincinnati 
as a vocational and living place for a 
1909 man. 

’09S— Harold Gener Guiteras asks 
that mail be sent to him at the Allerton 


Fools and Tools 


One of our contemporaries, the 
Bryn Mawr Alumnae Bulletin, recent- 
ly contained the following: 

“A typographical error in Mrs. 
Vorhees’ review last month of Gert- 
rude Hartman's book, The Child and 
Hlis School, caused regret to the 
authors both of the book and of the 
review—and real dismay to the Editor. 
Reading, writing, and arithmetic are 
known in educational parlance as the 
‘tool subjects.” This name passed be- 
fore our unscientific eve as ‘fool sub- 
jects,’ eliciting no suspicion. We are 
covered with confusion.” 

We suggest that our worthy con- 
temporary take solace in the story of 
the country editor whose proof-read- 
ing cye missed a reference to “Mr. 
Jones, a battle-scared veteran.” To 
escape a beating, he promised a cor- 
rection. It appeared, but now referred 
to Mr. Jones as a “bottle-scarred” 
veteran. The editor then hopped the 
midnight freight! We have a fellow- 
feeling. —Ed. 
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House, 143 East 
New York City. 

09, °11L, °12Ph.D—The House of 
Representatives in Peking, China, re- 
cently adopted a resolution impeaching 
V. K. ‘Wellington Koo, Foreign Minis- 
ter, and Wang Chung-Hu, Acting 
Premier, on the ground that they par- 
ticipated in signing the loan agreement 
with the Sino-Italian Bank, in connec- 
tion with which the Finance Minister 
was recently arrested. The vote on ae 
resolution was 262 to 39. 

’09S—John J. Ryan, President of 
the Association of the class of 1909 
(College and Science) has been appoint- 
ed by the Alumni Federation as chair- 
man of the committee for the midwinter 
Alumni Day Reunion at the University 
on Monday, February 12. 

09S, °13A.M— William Fondiller has 
been appointed a member of the Electro- 
physics Committee of the American In- 
stitute of Electrical Engineers. This 
committee ts of national scope. Fondil- 
ler is associated with the Western Elec- 
tric Company in New York City. 

’10S— Jose Capablanca, world’s chess 
champion and winner of the recent 
international tournament in London, 
has returned from abroad for a month's 
stay in the United States before going 
to Havana, Cuba. He has arranged to 
visit Philadelphia, Cleveland, Detroit 
and Chicago, and gave his first exhibi- 
tion last week at the Manhattan Chess 
Club, New York City. 

"10—Alexander B. and Mrs. Morris 
have announced the arrival of a son, 
William Dana, on November 10, at their 
home, 4899 Potomac avenue, N. W. 
Washington D. C. Morris is Petroleum 
Engineer in the Oil and Gas Valuation 
section of the Income Tax Unit in Wash- 
ington. He is the author of a series of 
articles on the “Physical Valuation of 
Oil and Gas Properties” now appearing 
in the National Petroleum News. 

"11, 713P&S—Announcement has 
been made of the marriage in Paris on 
October 19 of Alexandre Bruno and 
Mlle. Jacqueline Levylier. Bruno is 
Associate Director of the Rockefeller 
Foundation, Tuberculosis Committee, at 
12 Rue Boissy d'Anglas, Paris, France. 
He is a Chevalier ot the Legion of 
Honor. 

"11—Jav Gould, court tennis cham- 
pion and third among the ranking squash 
tennis players, defeated Charles M. Bull 
of the Crescent A. C. in one of the 
matches of the Columbia University 
Club vs. the Crescent A. C. in the Class 
A Metropolitan League on the courts 
of the Columbia University Club on De- 
cember 7. Gould won in two games by 
a score of 15-8, 15-9. Columbia won 
the match and registered its first victory 
of the tournament. The other plavers 
were M. J. Cornell, 038; F. S. Keller, 
91F.A; W. A. Kimbel, 09; K. Kun- 
hard, 718, and: W. A. Putnam, ‘04. 

"11L—William F. Bvers is Chair- 
man of the Citizens’ League Commit- 
tee on the new State Constitution for 
Missouri. Byers is a practicing attorney 
in Kansas City, with offices at 1116 
Commerce Building. 

"11, °14L—Charles J. W. Meisel has 
announced the removal of his office to 
the Bar Building, 36 West Forty- 
fourth Street. New York City, where 
he will continue in the general practice 
of law. 

11S—Wells L. Riley, who for some 
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time has been in Melbourne, Australia, 
as engineer for the Ingersoll-Rand 
Company, 1s back in New York, at his 
old address, 125 West Ninety-second 
Street. He is still connected with the 
same company, at its New York head- 
quarters, 11 Broadway. 

"12S—Bruno Randolph, of 311 West 
137th street, New York City, and Miss 
Martha Bernays of Scarsdale, N. Y., 
were married on November 4. The bride 
is a mece of Professor Sigmund Freud, 
the well-known psychologist of Vienna. 
Randolph is a lecturer at New York Uni- 
versity, and is secretary of the Bernays 
Motor Products Company. 

"13J—Edward F. Mason is director 
of publication for the University of 
Idaho, Moscow, Idaho. He has charge 
of the University Press Service which 
issues university publicity to papers of 
the state and adjacent territory. 

"13P&S—Fenton Taylor, whose of- 
fice is at 62 East Fifty-fifth street, has 
been appointed Associate Visiting Sur- 
geon, Cornell Division, Bellevue Hos- 
pital, New York City. Taylor lives at 
130 East Sixty-seventh street. 

"14S—The wedding ot Ralph Kiely, 
Lieutenant, U. S. N., and Miss Monica 
Marion O'Kelly of Winnipeg, Canada, 
took place on November 20 in Minneap- 
olis, Minn. During the war, Kiely was 
attached to the U. S. Naval Aviation 
Forces, Foreign Service, and after the 
Armistice was appointed secretary of the 
Aeronautical Commission to the Peace 
Conference at Versailles. He is a Chev- 


alier of the Legion of Honor. 


14S—John H. 


Sengstaken has 
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changed his address to 536 Decatur strect, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

’15, °18L— Franklin K. and Mrs. 
Dunham of 825 East Fifteenth street. 
Brooklyn, have reported the arrival, on 
December 9, of Alvin Francis Dunham. 
“Class of 1943.” 

’15S5—Wiliam E. Brophy, in his 
role as an official of the New England 
Alumni Club, has been moved to ex- 
press himself on the responsibilities of 
such executives. “I begin to feel,” he 
writes, “that local secretaries should 
draw handsome salaries. Presidents of 
local clubs, ex-presidents of local clubs, 
members of executive committees, ex- 
ecutive secretaries at headquarters and 
other officials and semi-officials of the 
Alumni Federation insist upon regulating 
the personal and fiscal affairs of the 
Secretary-Treasurer of the Columbia 
Alumni Club of New England. Now. 
that same Secretary-Treasurer is not 
rich; in fact, he is poor; he must work 
for a hving; he does; he does not work 
for himself; he works for a corporation 
and corporations have no souls; they 
have not even hearts. Consequently, 
when a corporation says ‘Do something,’ 
behold, it is done with alacrity. When 
the Alumni Federation says ‘Do some- 
thing, it cannot be done quite so fast.” 

"15, °18A.M— Philip Kittredge Kemp, 
whose marriage in Texas was recently 
announced in the News, is now rector 
of St. Mark's Church in Glendale, Cal. 
His address is 419 Harvard Boulevard. 

’15S—Robert G. Williamson is con- 
nected with the Standard Oil Company, 
Asphalt Department, and at present is 
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in Baltimore, Md. Mail addressed to him 
at P. O. Box 181, Greenwich, Conn., 
will always reach him. 

’16, ’19L—James W. Allison has been 
made Assistant Trust Officer of the First 
National Bank of Richmond, Va. 

’16—The marriage of Carl Condit 
Van Ness and Miss Katharine Chamber- 
lain took place on December 1 in Trinity 
Cathedral, Newark, N. J. The couple 
will be at home after January 1 at 121 
Mount Pleasant avenue, Newark, N. J. 

"17, °19P.&S—The engagement has 
been announced ot David Ginsburg, 
of 1209 Forty-seventh Street. Brook- 
ivn. N. Y.. and Miss Mildred Myers 
(School of Journalism). Ginsburg is 
on the staff of the People’s and St. 
Mark's Hospitals, New York City. 

"17, ’211.—-Ed Gluck ts living at 2940 
Broadway, New York City. and indus- 
triously commutes from that point to 37 
Wiall street, where he is connected with 
the law firm of Murray, Prentice and 
Aldrich. 

"17S—Morris Landau gives his mail- 
ing address as 110 West Fortieth street, 
New York City. He hives in Leonia, 


N. J. 

"17, ’20L—Thomas J. Minturn and 
Miss Mary E. Farrell were married on 
November 4, and are living at 119 Park 
Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. Minturn is con- 
nected with the law firm of McQuistion 
& Malcolm, at 522 Fifth avenue, New 


York City. 

"17, °19L—Royal F. Shepard and 
Miss Adelaide Denk were married on 
September 8. and are now living at 465 


Fourth avenue, Newark, N. J. Shep- 
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ard’s business address is 68 William 
street, New York City. 

"17S—Joseph G. and Mrs. Pringle, 
of 416 West 129th street, New York 
City, have announced the birth of a 
ese Suzanne Watson, on Novem- 
er 9. 

"18L—The wedding of Roger M. 
Gildersleeve and Miss Dorothy Ander- 
son took place in Cincinnati, Ohio, on 
November 18. Gildersleeve is a mem- 
ber of the New York Bar. His uncle, 
Henry A. Gildersleeve, ’67L, was for- 
merly Justice of the New York Supreme 
Court. 

18—-Albert S. Lane, who lives at 131 
Riverside Drive, New York City, has 
an art studio at 242 West Seventy-sixth 
street. 

’18, °19A.M—Thomas G. Schaedle 
and Miss Pauline Hill, daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. Andrew D. Hill of Pine Hill, 

Y., were married on November 15. 
They live at 290 Lincoln Place, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 

’18J—Otis P. Swift, representing the 
Chicago Tribune, was one of the cor- 
respondents present at the meeting of 
American newspaper men in Rome, 
which was summoned by Premier Mus- 
solini of Italy after the Fascisti coup. 
The Premier outlined his policies to the 
American press. 

’19, °22J—“I have been a fortunate 
chap this past summer,” writes Bob 
Curry. “Came over to Europe via the 
Azores, passed up through Portugal, 
Spain and southern France to Switzer- 
land, where I attended the University of 
Geneva Summer School. They give a 


_ Briggs since January, 
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course which I can most heartily recom- 
mend, and Geneva is the cleanest and most 
international city im the world. The 
League of Nations opened toward the 
end of the course and I attended most 
of the sessions with the result that I 
am an enthusiastic League supporter. I 
wish with all my heart that the United 
States were in the League. Left the 
League long enough to visit Munich, the 
Passion Play at Oberammergau, Inns- 
bruck in the Austrian Tyrol, and Grin- 
delwald at the foot of the Jungfrau in 
Switzerland. Came on to Paris and 
after finding an apartment, struck north 
and nosed around Mont St. Michel and 
went over to the Channel Islands. Guern- 
sey is the most charming spot I have 
yet struck. Then back to Paris for 
study .’  Curry’s address is 8 
Square Desnouettes, Paris XV, France. 
"19P&S—Matthew S. Broun, after 
spending three years on the house staff 
of St. Luke’s. Hospital in New York 
City, went to Asheville, N. C., where 
he has been associated with Dr. H. H. 
1921. He con- 
fines his work entirely to eye, ear, nose 
and throat medicine and surgery. 
"19P&S—Arthur B. and Mrs. Mc- 
Graw, of 1030 Van Dyke avenue, De- 
troit, Mich., have a little daughter, Sarah 
Edna, now almost five months old. Mc- 
Graw is at present on the surgical staff 
of the Henry Ford Hospital in Detroit. 
719, ’22S—Edwin I. Schlesinger at- 
tended a luncheon recently arranged at 
the Bankers’ Club by the American Red 
Cross, in behalf of executives of New 
York newspapers, representatives of 
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various press associations and corre- 
spondents. Lord and Lady Louis Mount- 
batten of London, who were visiting the 
United States on their honeymoon, were 
the guests of honor. Schlesinger lives 
at 80 Fanshaw avenue, Yonkers, N. Y. 

"20 P&S—Frank C. Johnson of East 
Orange, N. J., and Miss Frances A. M. 
Smith were married in New Brunswick, 
N. J., on October 22. They are now 
living on Harrison avenue, Livingston 
Manor. Johnson has his office at 
419 George street, New Brunswick, 
where he makes a specialty of children’s 
diseases. 

20, ’22L—Herbert A. Koenig is 
practicing law with the firm of Cad- 
walder, Wickersham & Taft, at 40 Wall 
street, New York City. He lives at 429 
West 117th street. 

’21Bu—David L. Dodd of Martins- 
burg, West Va., 1s an instructor in 
Economics at Columbia. 

21 Bu— Frederick C. Strodel is treas- 
urer of the John Strodel Company, 
Department Store, in Huntington, Ind. 
His address in that city 1s 752 North 
Oak Street. 

°21, ’22Bu—Leonard Levine, public 
accountant and auditor, recently estab- 
lished offices at 1674 Broadway, New 
York City. According to his card, he 
is prepared to undertake ‘Audits, Investi- 
gations and Certified Statements.” 

°21L—The engagement has been an- 
nounced of Norman L. Marks of 1427 
Madison avenue, New York City, and 
Miss Dorothy A. Lind (Barnard ’21). 

’21— Frederick W. Henderson is as- 
sistant Production Manager of Davis 
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& Geck, Inc., Pharmaceutical Chemists 
of 211-221 Duffeld street, Brooklyn, 
N. Y. He lives at 103 Gates avenue, 
Brooklyn. 

’°21L—Announcement has been made 
of the engagement of William C. Shan- 
ley, Jr, and Miss Mollie Kelly, daugh- 
ter of Mrs. and the late Hugh Kelly of 
30 Washington Square West, New York 
City. Shanley lives at 271 West Sev- 
enty-second street, New York. 

’22S—Kenneth W. Plumb is in 
Rochester, N. Y. His address is 304 
Dartmouth street. 

’°22—Robert H. Sage, since leaving 
college, has been connected with the 
Western Electric Company as esti- 
mator. He lives on Maple Avenue, 
Hartsdale, N. Y. 

’222— Malcolm C. Spence is con- 
nected with the Horace Mann School 
for Boys, dividing his time between 
instructing in Latin and coaching the 
second foot ball team. He is also tak- 
ing graduate work at Teachers’ Col- 
lege in the field of secondary educa- 
tion. Spence’s address is 608 West 
113th Street, New York City. 

’22—Keith E. Powlison is repre- 
senting the Armstrong Cork Com- 
pany, Linoleum Department, in their 
Atlanta office. His territory includes 
Alabama, Georgia, Mississippi, Ten- 
nessee, and part of Louisiana. When 
not traveling over the above-men- 
tioned parts of the United States, 
Powlison makes his headquarters in 
1228 Candler Building, Atlanta, Ga. 


Necrology 


’64L—W illiam Myers Hoes (Wil- 
lams ’61A.B., ’62A.M.), on November 
5 at his home, 319 West Seventy-second 
Street, New York City. Age eighty-two 
years. Hoes was born at Kinderhook, 
N. Y., and came of an old New York 
family. His father, Peter Swart Hoes, 
was a nephew of President Martin Van 
Buren. Hoes practiced law in New York 
City, and resigned in March, 1921, after 
twenty-eight years as Public Adminis- 
trator of New York County. He was 
one of the oldest members of the Bar 
Association of New York, a founder of 
the Holland Society and Senior Past 
Master of the Kane Masonic Lodge, 


Baron Bradford Prince 
(Kenyon College, 791 LL.D., Colorado, 
"91 LL.D.), former Governor of New 
Mexico, on December 7, in the Flushing, 
Long Island, Hospital, after an opera- 
tion. Age 82 years. 

Prince was born in Flushing in 1840, 
and was a lineal descendant on his 
mother’s side of Gov. William Bradford 
of Plymouth, who came over in the May- 
flower. As a young man he studied 
horticulture in the Prince Nurseries in 
Flushing, which had been established by 
his grandfather before the Revolution. 
He was a member of the New York 
Legislature from 1871 to 1875, and ten 
years later was delegate to the Republi- 


can National Convention. He served 
as Chief Justice of New Mexico from 
1878 to 1882 and was elected Governor 
of that State in 1889. He remained in 
office until 1893. 

’*68P.&S.—Robert James McGay, 
formerly head physician of the North- 
western Dispensary, Ninth Avenue and 
Thirty-sixth Street, New York City, 
on November 15, at his home, 61 East 
Fiity-fourth Street, of pneumonia. Age 
seventy-nine vears. He retired from 
active practice twenty years ago. 

68, ’°71A.M.—Lucius K. Wilmerding,. 
President of the Union Club of New 
York City, on December 8, at his resi- 
dence, 18 East Seventy-seventh street. 
Age 74 years. 

During the larger part of Wilmerding’s. 
active business career he was a merchant, 
first, from 1870 to 1873, as a member 
of Wilmerding, Hoguet & Company, im- 
porters and commission merchants; then 
from 1874 to 1904, as a partner in Wil- 
merding & Bisset, becoming a special 
partner for the ensuing fourteen years. 
In 1919 he became a special partner in 
the Stock Exchange house of Gray & 
Wilmerding, 5 Nassau street. Wilmer- 
ding was a trustee of the Greenwich 
Savings Bank, a member of the Metro- 
politan Club in New York and Wash- 
ington, and of the St. Nicholas Society. 
He belonged to the Delta Phi frater- 
nity. 

76, "79A.M—Egbert Guernsey Ran- 
kin (N. Y. U.. ’79 M.D.), of 175 West 
Fifty-eighth Street, New York City, 
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suddenly on November 25, of cerebral 
hemorrhage, while attending a meeting 
of the Sons of the Revolution at the 
Hotel Plaza. Age sixty-six years. Ran- 
kin was visiting physician to the Met- 
ropolitan and Flower Hospitals, a con- 
sultant to the State Hospital for Crip- 
pled and Defective Children, and be- 
longed to the American Institute of 
Homeopathy and the Homeopathical 
Society of the State of New York. He 
was a member of the Columbia Uni- 
versity Club and Psi Upsilon fraternity. 

*84P.&S— Matthew Beattie, 238 West 
Fifty-first Street, New York City, dur- 
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ing September, in Cornwall, N. Y. Age 
sixty-one years. Beattie attended 
Union College for two years before en- 
tering P.&S. He practiced medicine in 
New York for thirty -eight years and 
was a very active worker in the City 
Vigilance League, sometimes known as 
Dr. Parkhurst’s Society, which suc- 
ceeded in closing many ‘gambling deps 
and saloons. 


’84I.—Sherman Evarts (Yale, ’81 A. 
B.), on October 21, at the Hanover 
(N. H.) Hospital. Age sixty-three years. 
Evarts was a member of the New York 
Bar Association, and before settling in 
Vermont in 1904, was a partner in the 
law firm of Evarts and Moffat. Two years 
ago he moved from Windsor, Vt., to 
Woodstock. He was a member of Psi 
Upsilon fraternity. 


’93— Joseph Livingston Delafield, 
lawyer, of 35 Nassau Street, New York 
City, and member of one of the oldest 
families in America, on November 20 
in his home, 10 West Eighth Street. 
Age fifty-one years. Delafield attended 
Berkeley School in New York before 
entering Columbia, and studied at the 
New York Law School, being admitted 
to the Bar in 1895. He was an active 
supporter of Republican policies, and 
served on the Executive Committee of 
the City Club when it was first organ- 
ized. He belonged to the Society of 
Colonial Wars and the Society of the 
War of 1812. 

In 1906 Delafield married Miss Mar- 
garet Sloane, daughter of Professor 
William Milligan Sloans, '68, ’87Hon. 
His father, the late Maturin L. Dela- 
field, graduated from Columbia in ’56. 

’02L— Walter Paul Frank (Harvard. 
"O9A.B.), on September 1. Frank was 
at one time editor of the Columbia Law 
Review. After graduation, he entered the 
law offices of Lexow, MacKellar and 
Wells, in New York City, and shortly 
afterwards established a practice of his 
own with offices at 44 Cedar Street. 
He was an ardent lover of the out- 
doors, was a great fisherman, and, 
under a non de plume, wrote many arti- 
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cles for various periodicals on the sub- 
ject of angling. 

702P.&S—Charles Edward Stewart 
Webster, Jr., on November 5, at the Lan- 
kena Hospital, Philadelphia, of pneu- 
monia. Age forty-five years. During the 
World War, Webster served first with 
the French Army, and later with the 
American Expeditionary Forces, and 
the American Red Cross in Russia. He 
held the rank of major. 
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Record Crowd Greets Presidents 
Farrand and Butler at Holiday Luncheon 
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Paderewski at his Steinway 


“TPE supreme qualities of the Steinway piano 
have been for many years universally recog- 
nized. Musicians and the musical public have long 
regarded it as the standard of perfection. It would 
seem from this that the summit had been reached, for 
with the attainment of perfection progress is 
stopped. And yet, in the case of the Steinway, this 
law of nature seems to have been defied. I feel 
obliged to declare, upon revisiting Steinway Hall 
after an absence of many years, and I do most em- 
phatically declare, that an astonishing progress has 
been achieved. To the former qualities, now mag- 
nified and intensified, an entirely new quality has 


AN APPRECIATION by IGNACE J. PADEREWSKI 


been added, one which once was considered al- 
most incompatible with the character of tone—an 
easy, light, surprisingly agreeable action. Another 
thing—I have tested a very large number of 
Steinway Concert Grands, and I have not been 
able to choose any one of them as the best, because 
all are best... . There is something in the his- 
tory of the Steinway family to bring joy to the 
heart of every one who is devoted to his profession. 
The Steinway piano is an unmistakable product of 
love of profession, and to it I pay my tribute of 
high esteem and admiration.” 


Steinway & Sons and their dealers have made it conveniently possible for music lovers to own a Steinway. 


Prices : $875 and up. 
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THE TEACHING OF FUNDAMENTALS.— 
\We extend our sympathies to those unfortunate Alumni 
who were unable to be present at the Annual Holiday 
Luncheon at the Columbia University Club on the 28th. 
It is indeed a misfortune for any of the Alumni to have 
missed the clear and forceful words of Dr. Livingston 
Farrand, '91P.&S., President of Cornell, and President 
Butler's eloquent acknowledgment of the debt the uni- 
versity owes to such men as A. Barton Hepburn, 
'11Hon., Wiliam A. Dunning, ’81, ’85Ph.D., and John 
B. Pine, ’77, ’79L. 

Dr. Farrand took as his subject a problem in which 
the News has for some time been deeply interested, 
and toward the solution of which, in our opinion, 
definite action should be taken. After pointing out 
that, while each university has its own problems which 
it can best handle in its own way, he stated that every 
university had one common aim and object—the de- 
velopment of clear thinking, and the dissemination of 
fundamental truths. The one thing evidently required 


in our public life today is good, sound, clear thinking 
from fundamental truths, and the university is the only 
instrument that can effectively meet this demand. In 
the world today the attempt is too often made to an- 
swer pressing problems by some new, quickly produced 
type of snap judgment, rather than by careful, con- 
sclentious analvsis and synthesis from fundamental 
truths. Too often a new and untried treatment is 
advocated, that fails to see behind the details the real 
elemental causes and, therefore, fails to succeed as a 
remedy. 

In many cases the college and university contribute 
to this condition through making their courses so de- 
tailed, so technical or so thoroughly vocational in their 
content that the real fundamental truths are buried 
under heaps of detailed information and facts, or are 
entirely neglected. The age has demanded specializa- 
tion, and the university has met the demand by a sacri- 
fice of fundamentals, failing to recognize that no man 
can be a specialist without first being grounded in the 
general fundamentals and learning to think clearly 
and thoroughly. 

lf, then, the chief emphasis in college and university 
study should be placed on fundamental truths and clear 
thinking, what are these truths, and how can they best 
be emphasized? As far as the News is aware, no 
study of this problem or concerted action toward its 
solution has ever been attempted in any university. 
Perhaps the fear that such study and action would lead 
to the curtailment of “academic freedom” has had its 
effect in keeping this problem in the background. 

In our opinion, every instructor worthy of instruct- 
ing, or who should even be permitted to instruct, must 
have in common with the rest of the faculty certain 
views as to what constitute the great fundamental 
truths. Would it not be possible to arrive at a com- 
mon understanding on many vital, fundamental sub- 
jects and make it a point in all courses and classes, 
whenever the opportunity offered, or could be made, to 
pound these truths home? Is it.not, far better, for 
example, for an instructor to sacrifice his own per- 
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sonal, and often narrow, views and pet theories, re- 
membering that he is dealing with “a mind in the mak- 
ing” and that mature judgment based on a knowledge 
of past history is necessary before it 1s possible for the 
young mind to grapple with the problems of contem- 
porary civilization. The method of the day seems to 
be to find fault with many things which were consid- 
ered the fundamental truths of yesterday, to subject 
them to destructive criticism and to offer in their stead 
some palliative that may be worse than the ill, or leave 
the student with the idea that nothing can be done with- 
out first throwing away all the results and lessons 
of past ages. 

Is it not true that in attempting to meet the great 
demand for specialization and vocational training, the 
colleges have gone too far; is it not true that the era of 
“muck-raking’” and sensationalism has shaken our 
fundamental beliefs; and is it not true that the uni- 
versity should take a leading part, not in carrying for- 
ward radical, untried theories, but in pointing out that 
a sane and rational advance can only come from clear 
thinking and a knowledge of these great fundamental 
truths which have come to us as the priceless result 
of the experimental and laboratory work recorded in 
the history of past ages? 

After all, do we not find it necessary to build on 
a stable foundation if our super-structure is to stand 
the test of time? 


MORE ABOUT THE ALUMNI FUND.—The 
Alumni Fund goes merrily on. Five months of inten- 
sive strain are ahead of the hard-working Committee 
and Class Representatives. The productive period is be- 
fore us. More and more is it becoming recognized that 
the income from the Alumni through the Fund is going 
to be of immeasurable help in meeting the always pres- 
ent general demands for unrestricted income with which 
the University is faced in every year of its existence. 
The strongest point in favor of the Fund is the excellent 
start which it has already recorded, in spite of unfa- 
vorable financial and industrial conditions. As the 
meaning of the usefulness of an agency such as this 
gradually becomes better known, the motnentum of each 
year’s record will in itself carry the Fund on to bigger 
things. 

Meanwhile it is a part of the duty of ¿very Alumnus 
to receive with appropriate welcome tke invitation to 
subscribe. Within a very few weeks an attempt will 
be made to reach every former student. Contributions 
of any amount are welcome. The ultimrte aim is for 
an 100 per cent. subscription, 


THE COMING OF ALUMNI DALY.—Within 
five weeks Alumni Day will be upon us. By the time 
February 12 arrives, more than half the current Uni- 
versity vear will have been written down into Columbia 
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history, but by far the larger part of the productive 
period of the Alumni year is still before us. Time goes 
on apace with a relentlessness that knows no quarter. 

This midwinter reunion of the Alumni is always a 
forerunner of busy times ahead. It marks the incep- 
tion of an unbroken string of activities in the affairs of 
the graduates of this University that ends only with 
Commencement Day. Its importance in our calendar is 
therefore very great and although not fully recognized 
in past years, is gradually assuming the place designed 
for it when it was established. The attempts that have 
been made in recent years to work out a program the 
essential features of which can be annually depended 
upon to bring about definite results in the way of in- 
creased interest on the part of Alumni, only go to prove 
that its temporal strategic position is fully appreciated. 

With this in mind the Committee in charge of the 
arrangement for Alumni Day this year have definitely 
gone on record in favor of returning to the time-hon- 
ored custom of making it a day of the campus and for 
the campus. Conceived as a plan to bring back grad- 
uates in the height of the University year, with the full 
university routine in full swing, it drifted away from 
the original plan during the war period, and took upon 
itself many of the elements of a t.b.m. reunion along 
Broadway. This year the Committee has deliberately 
reverted to the idea of dressing up Columbia and all her 
departments for the benefit of those who will take a 
day from business and return to Morningside Heights. 
Enlisting the aid of the deans and directors at the head 
of the various departments was but a transient detail— 
all have given their hearty assent to the plan. The 
extent to which the reunion features are to be developed 
will be announced shortly by the Committee. Certain 
it is that February 12, 1923, will be a day on which 
any former student of Columbia can come back to 
Alma Mater and be welcomed with due ceremony. Set 
aside the date right now, and make arrangements to be 
on hand for the entire day. 


STRENGTHENING THE ALUMNI-UNI- 
VERSITY RELATIONSHIP.—The News heart- 
ily approves of the changes in the constitution of the 
Columbia University Club whereby two new classes of 
membership are provided. With the opening of the 
club year next October, the Board of Governors by 
unanimous vote may elect to honorary membership anv- 
one who is or has been president of the University, 
anvone who has retired from active work as an officer 
or professor of the University, anyone who has per- 
formed valuable service for or made important gitts to 
Columbia, or anyone upon whom Columbia has con- 
ferred an honorary degree. Likewise University Mem- 
bership will be open to anyone who is an officer of 
instruction or administration. of [the University and 
whose chief’ Vocation 1s-inthe University’s service; the 
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entrance fees and dues for such members being con- 
siderably reduced. 

To our mind both these actions will make the Club 
more than ever before the means of performing im- 
portant service for the University. Since its removal 
to Forty-third Street the possibility of increasing its 
usefulness as an adjunct to the work of the University 
has been more and more apparent. That the members 
of the club realize this and are willing to do their part 
in the bigger University job is extremely gratifying. 
This move will draw the Club and the campus nearer 
together than ever before, with a consequent increase of 
Alumni interest in what is going on at Morningside. 


THE COACH WE NEED.—The individuals 
charged with the pleasant task of suggesting a new 
coach for Columbia football have asked Alumni to 
send in ideas as to the type of man who is to act the 
part of a Moses to lead us out of the football wilder- 
ness in which we find ourselves at the end of.a three- 
year period of gridiron misfortunes. The News hopes 
all men interested in Columbia football have not been 
backward in aiding the athletic authorities in their 
deliberations. 

We have a few ideas of our own. Since we are not 
an organ for the dissemination of words of wisdom 
on athletics, we do not profess to be experts in this line. 
However, there are a few things which we believe to 
be self-evident and which even a layman can under- 
stand. If our thoughts are of any value to the sport 
solons in their present predicament, we shall be glad 
that we had the temerity to take our typewriter in hand 
and offer ourselves as a willing sacrifice on the altar 
of the tootball god. 

In the first place we think there should be a new 
football deal all around. Lets call for new cards. 
We do not condemn individuals or personalities, but for 
three vears we have been working on a theory that, 
whatever else it has proved, has convinced almost 
everybody that it was not right. We got off on the 
wrong foot. 

In the next place, we believe the coach who will be 
successful at Columbia is the man who lives and 
breathes right in the institution itself; who sees it work- 
ing day and night; who believes in it heart and soul; 
who gets to know intimately the men who are guiding 
its destinies not only in a football way but in every 
other way; who makes it a part of his business to un- 
derstand the type of man who comes to this particular 
seat of learning as an individual problem and not in 
relation to the type which goes elsewhere; who recog- 
nizes the limitations as well as the strong points in the 
makeup of this type of student; who will work up in 
the institution itself an interest in Columbia football 
that will be based on the good points of the game as a 
developer of manly qualities, rather than build up in 
his squad a love for the spectacular or for the winning 
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of “important” games as the most essential features 
ot a “successful” season; who, by his own demeanor 
on and off the field, will convince the men under him 
that he knows the game from A to Izzard, and that 
being a good sportsman, win or lose, is more important 
in the long run than tallying the few points that will 
make our end of a score the long one; and who is 
old enough in years to have acquired the wisdom of 
adaptability but who is yet young enough in spirit to 
fit himself into the general scheme of thought of the 
boy of college and football age. 

We think it is immaterial whether our coach be a 
man with an “established reputation” in his line or 
whether he be one who gives promise of turning out 
to be what we want; whether he be a member of the de- 
partment of Physical Education or not; whether he has 
committed himself to a certain “system” of play or not; 
or whether he be a specialist on offence or defence. 

We feel, also, that the trend in the teaching of 
athletics is distinctly and irresistibly toward the full 
time coach, the man who takes his place in academic 
circles year by vear, on a par in importance with the 
head of any other department of instruction and who 
because of the close touch he has with the intimate life 
of the men entrusted to his charge, 1s likely to exert 
an influence over them which the regular academic 
authorities could not hope to duplicate. The job 1s a 
big one and a strategic post educationally. .\ 50 per 
cent. man can not fill it. 

To sum up, the man we believe will be successful 
is the man who 1s a Columbia man at heart, an educator 
in the broadest sense of the term, a gentleman by in- 
stinct, and a student of modern football with all that 
that implies. Age, reputation, or other previous condi- 
tions of servitude do not count. 

Naturally we realize that what we have outlined is 
the ideal condition. The job of picking the man is not 
so much one of seeking out the ideal as it is of choos- 
ing the one who will most nearly approach that ideal. 
From what we have learned, the athletic committee is 
combing the country in its endeavors to locate possibili- 
ties. We wish them luck. 


“Day by day, in every way, etc., ete.” This modern 
roundelay need not be emplcyed by those to whom the 
management of the Holiday Luncheon was entrusted. 
This year’s Christmas reunion was the most successful 
we have ever held. As a distinctively Columbia func- 
tion, it has had an uninterrupted record of nearly fif- 
teen years. A companion campus ceremony, instituted 
in the dormitories some years ago by Benjamin B. 
Lawrence, ’78Mines, that of “Bringing in the Yule 
Log.” was performed again in Hartley Hall on Christ- 
mas Eve. During the war vears this had been aban- 
doned. 

Both these functions tend to make the holiday sea- 
son happier for Columbia men, past and present. and 
we hope they: will be continted) without interruption as 
long as Columbia survives. 
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Crowd at Holiday Luncheon Roars Welcome to 


Farrand, °’91 P&S 
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The custom of holding a Holiday 
Luncheon of Columbia men was fol- 


lowed again this year. About two hun- 
dred Alumni gathered at the Columbia 
University Club on December 29 for this 
distinctively Columbia function. For 
nearly fifteen years, one hour during each 
Christmas season has been set apart for 
this opportunity of meeting and greet- 
ing old friends. The practice was 
started by the Monday Lunchers who 
for many years met downtown once a 
week for the purpose of talking over 
current Columbia Under the 
auspices of this organization, the first 
holiday gathering was held. lt proved 
successful immediately and has been an 
annual event ever since. 

Long addresses are banned. Hereto- 
fore there has been an occasional guest— 
someone specially dear to the hearts of 
Columbia men. Usually the President 
of the University has been the only 
speaker; it is distinctly a family party. 
This year the Committee invited Presi- 
dent Livingston Farrand, "91 P&S, of 
Cornell, to come home for a day. The 
choice was an extremely happy one, as 
the chief executive of our sister Univer- 
sity up-state is one of our most promi- 
nent sons and commands the regard and 
respect of our Alumni everywhere. 

Moeller, ’95F.A., President of the 
Alumni Federation, was in the chair and 
he introduced the guest ef honor as the 
first speaker. After confessing that he 
had considerable more sympathy with 
the problems of a University president 


history. 


LIVINGSTON 
President of Cornell. 


FARRAND, ’91P.&S. 


than he had when he was a mere mem- 
ber of the faculty of Columbia, the new 
Cornell president outlined in a clear, con- 
cise way the chief problem facing the 
educational institutions of the land. This 
he declared to be the installation of the 
habit of clear thinking in the minds of 
the youth of the country. He declared 
that regardless of methods employed by 
individual institutions to accomplish this 
end, methods essentially different because 
of dissimilar environments and resources, 
the underlying task was nevertheless the 
same and that it is just as important for 
one University as for another to proceed 
as best it can in its own way to bring 
about the common result. 

The Cornell President was followed by 
President Butler, who took occasion to 
welcome Farrand home again, and to 
point out to the Alumni that hé had had 
no mean part in the development of the 
University. After seconding most heart- 
ily all that had been said in regard to 
the broad task facing all universities, the 
President paid glowing tribute to the 
work of three Columbia men who had 
died in the year just closed—Mr. Hep- 
burn of the Trustees, Professor William 
A. Dunning, ‘81, and John B. Pine, °77. 
After his address the luncheon adjourned. 

The arrangements were in the hands of 
a committee consisting of Adam Leroy 
Jones, ‘98PhD, Chairman; A. L. Good- 
man, "95P.&S.; John J. Ryan, ’09S: and 
Charles G. Proffitt, °17. 


Among those present were: Butter- 
worth, ‘74; Morgan, ‘80, ‘84 Mines: 
Scrugham, ’80; Demorest, ’81; Sayre, 


81; Williams, ’81, ’82L.; Greene, °82; Ro- 
maine, ’82; Jackson, ’83; Laimbeer, ’83; 
Laimbeer, Jr., 83; Peele, ’83; Channing, 
‘83 Mines; Taylor, 84; Post, '84 Mines; 
Ewing, °85; Struthers, °’85; Woolson, 
85; Dwight, ’85 Mines; Abbett, 86; 
Franklin, ’86; Gilford, "86; Meikleham, 
86; Agramonte, Jr., '87; Aldridge, °87; 
Powell, ’88; Pelton, '89F.A.; Raymond, 
‘89 Mines; Powell, "90; Langthorn, ’91 
Mines; Peck, ’92P.&S.; Crampton, '93, °99 
Ph.D.; Lefferts, "93; Grace, 94; Prince, 
‘04; Douglas, "94 Mines; Masters, ‘94 
Mines; Westervelt, "94 Mines; Beach, 
"95, 97L.; Coykendall, ’95, ’97S.; Herzig, 
095: Mines; Huntoon, "95 Mines; Kirby, 
95 Mines, '98L.; Moeller, ’95F.A.; Good- 
man, “95P.&S.; Witherell, "96 Mines; 
Hudson, 98; Keppel, "98; Lowther, ’98; 
Burns, '98S.; Lobo, ’98S.; Jones, "98Ph.D. ; 
Hackett, "99; Hellman, ‘99; Erskine, ‘00, 
’03Ph.D.; H. S. Giddings, ‘00; Durham, 
‘01; Meyer, ‘01; Sheerin, ’01; Smith, Jr., 
01; Fitch, 02; Knox, 03: von Bernuth, 


‘04: Harper, ‘05; Long, 05; Van Nos- 


trand, ‘05; Cornell, ’05S.; Bangs, ’06; 
Eimer, 06; Fackenthal, 06; Finch, '06S.; 
Holter, ‘07; Millett, ‘07; Norris, '07; 
Schwarz, ‘07; Banks, ’08; Brandley, ‘08; 
Amend, ‘08S.; Rockwood, ‘08S.; Comp- 
ton, ‘09; Grant, 09; Melville, ’09; Ryan, 
‘09; Barrett, "10; Rockwood, 710; Smith, 
"10; Townsend, 710; MacRossie, ‘11; Ty- 
"11A.M.; Butterworth, Jr., °13; Watt, 
Murphy, 717; Proffitt, "17; Funcke, 
"18: Grady ISL.: ‘Contreas, “21 EA: 
and Dean Hawkes. The Class of 1909 
was also represented by over twenty-five 
members. 
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Columbia University Club Makes 


Important Amendments to 
Constitution 

Although the amendments to the con- 
stitution proposed for action at the an- 
nual meeting of the Columbia University 
Club, on December 20, were as important 
as practically any that have been adopted 
within the history of the Club, the at- 
tendance that evening did not unduly 
crowd the Club dining-room. The reason 
was a simple one. The members so 
heartily approved of the amendments that 
they did not feel there would be any op- 
position, and only wondered that no one 
had thought about them before. 

Two of the most important changes 
appear in the article dealing with mem- 
bership. Two new classes of membership 
—Honorary and University—are created. 
Honorary Membership may be conferred 
by the unanimous action of the Board of 
Governors upon anyone who is, or has 
been, president of the University; or 
who has retired from active work as an 
officer or professor in the University; 
or who has performed valuable services 
for, or made important gifts to Columbia ; 
or upon whom the University has con- 
ferred an Honorary Degree. Shortly af- 
ter this amendment was adopted, the 
name of George F. Baker was proposed, 
and the meeting was unanimous in recom- 
mending to the Board of Governors that 
they confer Honorary Membership upon 
one whose gift to Columbia means so 
much. | 

University Membership is open to any- 
one who is an officer of instruction or ad- 
ministration of Columbia University, and 
whose chief vocation is in the Universty’s 
service. The entrance fees and dues for 
such members are one-half of the high- 
est dues of Resident Members. 

In accordance with the Club's activity 
in securing more members from among 
the younger Alumni, an amendment was 
adopted, providing that anyone who 
joined the Club within twelve months af- 
ter the graduation of his class, shall not 
be required to pay an entrance fee, and 


that all members Joming during the sec- 
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ond or third year after the graduation 
of their class, may have the privilege of 
deferring the payment of the entrance 
fee until the end of the third year. 

The other amendments concerned resig- 
nations, appointment of committees, and 
the election of the Nominating Commit- 
tee. 

The report of the Board of Governors 
submitted to the meeting that evening 
was decidedly optimistic. The financial 
condition of the Club is much better 
than it has been for many years, and the 
deficit has been substantially reduced. 
Three of the six stores now under con- 
struction in the front of the building, have 
already been leased at a figure which 
makes it reasonable to expect $25.000 
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per year from this source of revenue. 

The slate presented by the Nominating 
Committee was unanimously adopted, 
and the following were duly elected: 
president, Milton L. Cornell, ‘05S; vice- 
president, Harris K. Masters, 94 Mines; 
secretary, W. Kenneth Watkins, 714; 
treasurer, Arthur L. Marvin, ‘97; mem- 
bers of the Board of Governors— Eugene 
Klapp, ’°89 Mines; Frank W. Chambers, 
‘05; Frank D. Fackenthal, '06; George 


Brokaw Compton, ‘09; Samuel A. Me-, 


Keown, ‘11S, and Roy U. Wood, ’14S; 
members of the Committee on Admis- 
sions—A. Terry Post, "95; Albert C. 
Rothwell, ‘14; H. Starr Giddings, ’00; 
Hubert G. Larson, 719; Louis C. Owens, 
Jr., ‘21, and William G. Palmer, ’07. 


Law Alumni Addressed by Judge Hiscock, ’78L, *19Hon. 


The Alumni Association of the Law 
School began its season with a smoker 
at the Columbia University Club on Fri- 
day evening, December 15. In accordance 
with the custom of recent vears, the meet- 
ing was quite informal, and the popularity 
of gatherings of this sort was again 
evident. More than three hundred mem- 
bers of the Association filled the main 
dining room of the Club to hear Chief 
Judge Frank H. Hiscock, ‘78L, '19Hon., 
of the New York Court of Appeals, who 
spoke in a most interesting way of the 
development of the Law School since the 
days when he attended Dean Dwight's 
lectures in the old mansion on Great 
Jones Street, which housed the School 
during the seventies. 

Before the meeting, the Standing Com- 
mittee held a short business session at 
which Professor Nathan Abbott was 
elected a life member of the Association. 
Dean Stone, in commenting on the elec- 
tion, referred to Professor Abbott, who 
retired from the faculty in June, as the 
most distinguished professor of Real 
Property the Law School has ever had. 
As representatives of the Association to 
the Board of Directors of the Alumni 
Federation, the Committee elected George 
R. Beach, ’95,'97L, Robert McCurdy 
Marsh, ‘03L, and W. H. Dannat Pell, 
09, ‘LIL. . 

The meeting of the Association was 
called at 8:30 by Judge Edward R. Finch, 
’O8L, president. Dean Stone offered the 
following resolution upon the death of 
John P. Pine, ’77,’791, who in addition 
to his many other services to Columbia, 
was one of the founders of the Law 
School Association: 


The Pine Resolution 


John B. Pine, for many years a mem- 
ber and officer of this Association, passed 
from this life on October 28, 1922, in 
the 66th year of his age. He was grad- 


uated from Columbia College in 1877 
and from Columbia Law School in 1879. 
The following year he was admitted to 
the bar and continued in the practice ot 
his profession in New York City until 
the time of his death. His life 1s a record 
of continued devoted service to Columbia 
University and to the charitable, educa- 
tional and civic institutions of the City 
of New York, which ended only with his 
life. As a young man he was active in 
the organization of the Alumni of Co- 
lumbia College and of Columbia Law 
School into Alumni Associations, and for 
many years gave unsparingly of his time 
and energy to advancing the interests of 
our own Association. At thirty-three 
vears of age he became a Trustee of 
Columbia University, an office he held 
until the time of death. As a Trustee 
and as Clerk of the Trustees, an office 
to which he was chosen soon after his 
election as Trustee, he rendered service 
to the University of great and permanent 
value. 

He had an important part in the trans- 
fer of the University from its former site 
at 49th Street and Madison Avenue to 
Morningside Heights and in its organiza- 
tion and development in its new location. 

The members of this Association take 
this occasion to express their grateful 
appreciation and remembrance of his 
loyal support of this Association and his 
life of devoted service to Columbia Uni- 
versity and to the public welfare of the 
City of New York. And we direct that 
this minute be spread upon the records of 
this Association and that a copy thereof 


be transmitted to the members of his 
family. 
Judge Hiscock’s Address 
Judge Hiscock in his address dealt 


with the progress which has been and is 
bheing made in legai education, and its 
importance in the administration of the 
law. He made it clear that the growth 
of Columbia Law School during the past 
forty years had not been by any means 
confined to increase in numbers and 
equipment. The audience most enthusias- 
tically applauded an allusion to_ Dean 
Stone as “one of a very small class of 


FRANK H. HISCOCK, 
Chief Judge, New York Court of Appeals. 


‘78L. 


the best and most efficient Deans.” The 
importance of the law school training, 
Judge Hiscock said, is now generally 
recognized. Inadequate training of lawyers 
and their consequent improper or ignorant 
practice are responsible for much of the 
justihed complaint at the law’s delays and 
injustices. Although admitting that the 
courts sometimes err, and that rules of 
practice are not perfect, the Judge laid 
great stress on the important part the 
lawyer plays in the administration of 
justice and the valuable work done by 
the good law schools in the training of 
lawyers. 


At the conclusion of the meeting, the 
members of the Association were pre- 
sented to Judge Hiscock, after which a 
buffet supper was served. For the first 
time in several years, the Association did 
not invite all the Alumni to attend the 
meeting. The membership of the As- 
sociation has increased to such an extent 
that the Committee on Activities was 
obliged to omit the general invitation. 


Alumni Attend Interfraternity 
Conference 

Columbia was represented by nineteen 
delegates at the fourteenth annual con- 
vention of the Interfraternity Conter- 
ence held at the Hotel Pennsylvania, 
New York City. December 1 and 2. In 
numbers, Columbia was second only to 
Cornell, who sent twenty-one representa- 
tives to the meeting. 

Frederick. Hy | Nymeyer, chairman of 
the ‘conference,\struck the keynote when 
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he called upon the fraternity men to lead 
the way in the solution of many serious 
problems confronting American colleges. 
He named poor scholarship and intem- 
perance as two of the most important, 
and said, “If we can stimulate, in every 
college and university throughout the 
continent where fraternities exist, a most 
earnest desire on the part of fraternity 
men to raise standards of scholarship, 
and to respect the Constitution of the 
United States, we will have accomplished 
a great purpose, and we will have set an 
example to the world.” 

The larger portion of the second day's 
discussion was devoted to a round table 
discussion. Among the subjects brought 
up were “The Movement for Economy 
in Education,” “How Fraternities Can 
Further Assist Colleges,” and “Considera- 
tion ot the Freshman.” 

The following were the Columbia 
delegates: I. W. Driehaus, ’05A.M., and 
D. A. Embury, ’16L, Acacia; E. C. Bailly, 
07, 09L, and Dixon Ryan Fox, ’1l, 
17Ph.D., Alpha Chi Rho; James Duane 
Livingston, 80, and James D. Livingston, 
Jr., ‘13S, Delta Phi; C. H. Elmer, ‘99, 
Delta Pst; Herbert Wheaton Congdon, 
O7F.A.,’05A.M., and J. Patterson, '93L, 
Delta Upsilon; H. H. McCorkle, ’02L, 
Phi Kappa Psi; L. Kahn, ’20, and F. M. 
Rosenstock, 714,’17L, Phi Sigma Delta; 
R. M. W. Vogel, ’18, Pi Lambda Phi; 
R. Borsuk, '17S, Sigma Alpha Mu; 
S. M. Clark, "11S, G. M. Watts, ’17, and 
W. O. Wiley, '82, Theta Xi; S. Stark, 
06L, Zeta Beta Tau; and C. A. Lydecker, 
’14F.A., Zeta Psi. 


Society of Older Graduates to Meet 
on January 10 

Members of the Society of the Older 
Graduates of Columbja have carefully 
noted in their new 1923 memorandum 
pads, the fact that Wednesday, January 
10, is the evening reserved for the an- 
nual meeting and dinner of the Society, 
to be held at the University Club, Fifth 
Avenue and 54th Street, New York City. 
They still remember braving the storm 
on January 11, a year ago, to attend the 
same affair, in the same place, and under 
the same capable management of W. de 
L. Benedict, ’74 Mines, Secretary and 
Treasurer, on whose shoulders again 
rests the responsibility of making the 
necessary arrangements. 

An innovation at the 1923 dinner will 
be an address by Dr. Henry E. Cramp- 
ton, 93, ‘99Ph.D., Professor of Zoology 
at Columbia. The subject will be the 
South Sea Islands, and will be illus- 
trated with lantern pictures made by 
Professor Crampton during his travels 
in those regions. 

The dinner is scheduled for 7:15 P. M. 
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Early Eighties Dine in Grotto Green 

The Grotto Green at the Columbia 
University Club, its furniture the gift of 
the Society of the Early Eighties of 
Columbia College, was the scene of the 
Society's sixteenth annual meeting and 
dinner on Wednesday, December 13. 
Contrary to usual custom, this year’s 
gathering was in the nature of a family 
party, with no official guests or set 
speeches, an innovation which, at least 
on this occasion, seemed to meet with 
the approval of those present. The only 
members “rising” to the occasion were 
the Treasurer, with some illuminating 
remarks on the Society’s financial condi- 
tion, and William Curtis Demorest, ’81, 
in his dual role of out-going as well as 
in-coming President, with some humor- 
ous verses “forward-passed” to Presi- 
dent Butler, which the latter promptly 
converted into a touchdown. 

The informal election, held during the 
dinner, resulted in the re-election by ac- 
clamation, of all the present incumbents, 
though not until the Chairman's voice 
and patience had been severely tried. 
Old-time college and popular songs were 
featured throughout the dinner with the 
valuable assistance of Harry Bennett at 
the piano and Mode’s Early Eighties’ 
band. After the coffee, the members hav- 
ing risen to drink the usual toast to Van 
Am's memory, the meeting settled down 


Calendar 


Unless otherwise indicated, the 
events listed below will be held at 
the Columbia University Club, 4 West 
Forty-third street. Telephone, Long- 
acre 8200. 

WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 10. 
Society of the Older Graduates. An- 
nual mecting and dinner. The Uni- 
versity Club, Fifth avenue and 

Fifty-fourth street, New York City. 

7:15 p. m. 

FripaY, JANUARY 12. 
1916 Law. Annual dinner. 


TUEspDAY, JANUARY 16. 


1913 College and Science. Meeting. 
Details later. 
1916. Monthly luncheon. Stewart’s 


Restaurant, 30 Park place. 
WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 17. 


1917. Monthly luncheon. Zimmer- 
mann’s, Fulton street. 
1918. Monthly luncheon. Stewart’s 


Restaurant, 30 Park place. 
THeurspay, JANUARY 18. 
1918 Law. Annual dinner. 7:30 p. m. 
MONDAY, JANUARY 22, 
Alumni Club of Illinois. 
(Details later.) 
WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 24. 
Annual dinner. 
TuEspAY, JANUARY 30. 
1917 S. Monthly hincheon. Stewart's 
Restaurant, 30 Park place. 
P.&S. Alumni Association. 
meeting. 


Dinner. 


1888. 


Annual 


January 5, 1923 


to the enjoyment of a most interesting 
exhibition of lantern slides prepared by 
Robert Arrowsmith, '82, ’84Ph.D., de- 
picting individuals and scenes connected 
with college life of over forty years ago. 

The venerable faculties of the Eighties 
were shown, views of the old Forty- 
ninth Street buildings, the graduation 
pictures of the Classes composing the 
Society, and other memorabilia of the 
old days, as well as portraits of the offi- 
cers and prominent members of the So- 
ciety, both in youth and old (?) age. 
At the conclusion of the exhibition, the 
unanimous thanks of those present were 
voted to Arrowsmith, for the pleasure 
he had so unselfishly provided. 

The members who attended were W. 
C. Adams, ’84; R. Arrowsmith, °82, 
'84PhD; W. deL. Benedict, 74; W. W. 
Burritt, 84; N. M. Butler, ‘82, ’84PhD; 
B. P. Clark, 82; W. C. Demorest, ’82; 
W. Elliott, 80; E. R. Greene, ’82, R. J. 
H. Gottheil, ’81; H. L. Hall, ’84; O. 
K. Hand, ’83; A. V. W. Jackson, ’83, 
'86PhD; J. F. Jenkins, ’84; H. P. Kel- 
logg, ‘84; J. D. Livingston, ‘80; C. Meiss- 
ner, ‘80; D. E. Meran, 84 Mines; R 
Mulford, 84; D. Murphy, 82; H. F. 
Nordeman, '81, ’84P&S; C. A. O'Neill, 
80; A. L. Post, ’84; T. D. Rambaut, ’81; 
H. A. Robinson, ’82; G. Romaine, ’82; 
C. B. Rowland, ’84; R. Rood, ’84; R. 
H. Sayre, 81; W. W. Scrugham, ’82; 
J. E. Schmelzel, ’83; C. P. Sawyer, ’81; 
W. W. Share, ’81; F. B. Smidt, ’82; T. 
E. Snook, ’84; H. C. Taylor, '84; G. A. 
Tibbals. ’83; T. Tonnelle, ’80; W. F. 
Ward, ’87, and J. C. West, ’83. 

G. R. 


87 Mines Holds Thirty-Fifth Annual 
Dinner 

The month of December has become 
associated, in the minds of members of 
'87 Mines, with their class reunion and 
dinner, which for thirty-five consecutive 
years has been an annual event on the 
class calendar. 

Accordingly, December 13 found nine- 
teen members attending the event in the 
private dining room of the Columbia 
University Club. This number represents 
the average of attendance, and as the 
original list of graduates included about 
fifty, it will be seen that this is a good 
record for a class whose members are 
largely scattered over the world. 

An interesting feaure of the evening 
was an account of conditions in the 
Philippine Islands, given by John A. 
Staunton, the Missionary Priest in 
charge of the Episcopal Mission at Sa- 
gada on the Island of Luzon. 

The class officers were held over for 
another year, as, there was no election. 


H. S. M. 
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1912 Sees Itself in Movies 

Moving pictures of the Alumni costume 
parade on Commencement Day, led by the 
Decennial class of 1912, were shown at 
1912’s class dinner on December 21 at the 
Columbia University Club. Thomas E. 
Brown, Jr., who appeared on the screen 
with his family gathered around him, 
reminded his classmates of Eddie Foy. 
The film will be kept as a permanent 
part of the class records, and exhibited 
at future anniversary celebrations. 

The members present thoroughly en- 
joyed the dinner and the evening's enter- 
tainment. but managed at the same time 
to transact quite a bit of business. A 
definite plan of underwriting the twenty- 
fifth anniversary fund for the class gift 
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was discussed, and those who pledged a 
certain sum annually toward financing 
the scheme in coöperation with the Board 
of Governors were T. J. Ahearn, J. B. 
Alley, Benjamin Bernstein, Walter Dick- 
son and W. A. Stiefel. The entire class 
will be asked to join in this plan. 

After some discussion as to the nature 
of the decennial gift, a vote was taken 
in which those present decided in favor of 
a barge for the crew. This suggestion 
will be referred to the Gift Committee 
who will make a final report at the next 
class meeting in March. The Secretary 
and Treasurer for the past year reported 
total subscriptions of $3,412 to the decen- 
nial fund, of which $1,000 will be used 
as a gift fund. to be divided equally be- 
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tween the Commencement Day Committee 
and the Alumni Fund Committee. 

The following men were elected to 
the new Board of Governors: L. A. 
Coffin, Jr., Henry L. Mellen, Warner 
Pyne, Charles Sinclair, A. W. S. 
Thomas, William Judson Timmons, and 
Rufus J. Trimble. Trimble was elected 
president; Pyne, recording secretary; 
Timmons, corresponding secretary; and 
Miller, treasurer. 

In addition to those already mentioned, 
there were present E. V. Broderick, A. L. 
Drew, C. J. Finley, W. A. Grunow, Karl 
B. Lamb, R. J. Mackey, R. H. Paynter, 
Jr., Milton Samuels and Augustus J. 
Smith. 

W. J.T. 


1917 Welcomes Keppel, ’98, as Their Guest at Fifth Annual Dinner 


Every year in every sphere the Seven- 
teeners get bigger and better. And at 
an annual class jamboree like the fifth 
annual, staged in December—on_ the 
Seventeenth of the month, naturally— 
THE CLASS of Columbia gets considerably 
happier. Fifty-two frolicked around the 
well-known festive board at Keen’s 44th 
Street Chop House, forty-five of them 
genuine Seventeeners and seven invited 
guests. 

That raises the question of why there 
were not more present. There should 
have been. One report was that Mr. 
So-and-So (naming a prominent Seven- 
teener now a college instructor, not at 
Columbia, however) couldn’t appear be- 
cause he was teaching a Sunday school 
class. It rather looks from up here in 
the press box as if he and others, with 
similarly flimsy excuses, should turn 
over several new leaves in their books 
of New Year resolutions. 


But it was a big improvement over the 
previous class dinners in more ways than 
one. Rollicking Ray Perkins was master 
of ceremonies. As can be imagined, 
there was less time devoted to twiddling 
thumbs and saying grace and more spent 
on good, old-fashioned, pre-Volsteadian 
hilarity. Yes, sir, it was a great occasion. 
Everyone, excepting, possibly, Ed Earle 
and one or two others, who chaperoned 
Dean Keppel at the head table, brought 
from one to a half dozen cigaretteless 
cigarette cases—fascinating little con- 
traptions of shiny silver, which didn’t 
open except via a little round cork hole 
in the top. 

We expected a long talk from Dean 
Keppel, all about the Paris boulevards 
and his other wanderings since we last 
saw him. But he was tantalizingly brief. 
He complimented us on our indomitable 
class spirit, a thing he said Columbia 
needed, and then tickled us in our ribs 


and made us heave out our chests when 
he declared that, as the last class of his 
cdeanship, he must necessarily stake his 
reputation as an cducator upon us. He 
sat down at this point, without going 
into details. 

Ray Perkins, married during the past 
year but showing no signs of storms and 
strife, banged out some new anthems on 
the piano and would have been singing 
and playing yet if the banqueteers had 
had their way. Milt Winn, a bit noisy 
but otherwise acceptable, did some Gal- 
lagher-and-Shean stuff about “Positively 
Mr. Butler, Absolutely Mr. Earle.” 

Somebody brought to the dinner one 
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Jacques Romano, previous condition of 
servitude unknown. After a somewhat 
unduly lengthened oration, which touched 
on most every subject from the amæœba 
theory down through the Missouri Com- 
promise, the Holy Grail, Catherine de 
Medici and relativity, to mention only a 
few, Romano finished off with some baf- 
fling sleight-of-hand stunts and card ca- 
pers. But Romano was at a disadvantage. 
Jim Harrison, Herb Schwarz, Perkins, Ed 
Towns, Porter Murphy and other young 
bloods, down near the foot of the table, 
were trying to harmonize “Sweet 
Adeline” in the good, old accepted meth- 
od on such occasions and also trying to 
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Professor Zinsser to Deliver Com- 
memoration Service Address 


The address at the Annual Com- 
memoration Service, to be held in St. 
Paul’s Chapel, on Sunday, Jan. 7, at 
4 p. m, will be delivered by Hans 
Zinsser, ’99, ’O3P.&S., Professor of 
Bacteriology. The purpose of this an- 
nual service is to remember those who 
during their lifetime advanced the 
honor of the University. 

Zinsser has been a member of the 
Columbia faculty since 1913. During 
the war he served as a colonel in the 
Medical Corps, U. S. A., as sanitary 
Inspector of the First and Second 
Army Corps, A. E. F. He is a mem- 
ber of several scientific societies and 
the author of numerous treatises on 
bacteriology. 

ee ee eee 
argue whether Rene Wormser (who 
made a grand-stand entrance late in the 
evening) was or wasn't. 

declared the debate a draw. 

Kretzmer, a spy from the Science 
division of 1917 trying to steal our an- 
nual dinner war plans, wisely remained 
seen but not heard. 

Along about midnight a few of us were 
told that nice, downy beds in the Col- 
umbia Club on 43rd street were only a 
block distant. We headed that way, got 
all tangled up in taxi rides, owl cafes, 
spirits served in tea-cups and 
other pitfalls, finally got there. 

It was a great night. Let's whoop it 
up for next December and let's muster 
an attendance of fully one hundred. 

Those present were: 

Ed. Earle, class president; Ed. Gluck, 
class treasurer; Art Paddock, Jock Beals, 
Spike Von Bernuth, Bill Hooven, Dick 
Pott. John Fowler, Ken Todd, Porter 
Murphy, Charlie Proffitt, Ed. Towns, 
Milt Winn, Herman Mankiewitz, Singer, 
Hammarstrom, Shepard, Allison, Ward, 
Sacharoff, Breakstone, Bernstein, Ike 
Lovejoy, Herb Schwarz, Jim Harrison, 
Ransahoff, Rosenberg, Manges, Cooper, 
Klingenstein, Korkus, Warshaw. Jerry 
Newman, Kane, Blumenthal, Harry 
Yerkes, Martin. Gold, Wurzbach, Watts, 
Henderson, Ken Noble, Ray Perkins, 
Rene Wormser, all of 1917 College. and 
Kretzmer of 1917 Science. 

The guests were Dean F. P. Keppel. 
Jacques Romano, Harold Maass and Art 
Crane, the well known banjo-mandolin 
duo, and four musicians from the Col- 
umbia chapter of Phi Gamma Delta. 

Ce ee cl 


The judges 


various 


Bainbridge P. Clark, “82, Entertains 
His Classmates 

In continuance of the gatherings of 

the class of 1882 College, during its 

fortieth anniversary year, Bainbridge P. 

Clark entertained the available members 
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at a dinner in his apartment, 1067 Fifth 
Avenue, on Saturday, December 16. 
Many members were prevented by dis- 
tance, illness and other causes, from at- 
tending, but those who were able to be 
present enjoyed a delightful dinner and 
evening's entertainment. 

There were present from the class, R. 
Arrowsmith, N. M. Butler, E. R. Greene, 
E. deP. Livmgston, D. Murphy, L. D. 
Ray, G. Romaine, E. L. Ryder, C. H. 
Simonds, F. B. Smidt, W. O. Wiley and 
B. L. Wise, besides J. D. Livingston, 
‘80. and W. C. Demorest, ‘81. 


A. Winslow, `89L, Named 

Federal Judge 

The nomination of Francis A. Wims- 
low, 89L, as United States District Judge 
for the Southern District of New York 
was announced by President Harding on 
December 28. 

Winslow, who lives at Park Hill, 
Yonkers, N. Y.. held his first public office 
inm 1901, as city attorney of Yonkers. 
For two terms he served as District At- 
torney of Westchester County, and for 
five years was Chairman of the Yonkers 
Republican City Committee. He has been 
a member of the Bar Association of 
New York since 1894, and at present ts 
senior member of the law firm of Wins- 
low and Budd, with offices at 111 Broad- 
way, New York City. 


Francis 


Keppel, 98, to Be President of 
Carnegie Corporation 

Frederick P. Keppel, "98, former Dean 
of Columbia College, and recently ad- 
ministrative commissioner for the United 
States, International Chamber of Com- 
merce in Paris, has been chosen presi- 
dent of the Carnegie Corporation to suc- 
ceed Dr. James Rowland Angell, ‘21 


Hon., now president of Yale University. 
He will take office next October. 
Carnegie 


The Corporation was the 
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FREDERICK P. KEPPEL, ‘98: 


January 5, 1923 


1923 ’Varsity Football Schedule 
SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 29. 
Ursinus at South Field 

SATURDAY, OCTOBER 6. 
Amherst at South Field 
SATURDAY, OCTOBER 13. 
Wesleyan at South Field 
SATURDAY, OCTOBER 20. 
Pennsylvania at Philadelphia 


SATURDAY, OCTOBER 27. 


Williams at South Field 
SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 3. 
Middlebury at South Field 
SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 10. 
*Cornell in New York 
SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 17. 

No oe OEE at South Field 
THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 29, 
*Dartmouth in New York 

*Field not yet decided upon. 


last great foundation established by An- 
drew Carnegie. It has an endowment 
of $130,000,000, the income of which is 
devoted to the merease and diffusion of 
knowledge among the people of the 
United States, 

In 1918 Keppel went to Washington, 
after serving for eight years as Dean of 
Columbia College, to become Third As- 
sistant Secretary of War. From 1918 to 
1920 he was director of foreign opera- 
tions of the American Red Cross. Since 
his return from Paris last September he 
has been associated with the effort of a 
group of citizens, headed by Charles D. 
Norton and working with the Sage Foun- 
dation, to provide a plan for the develop- 
ment of New York City and its environs. 
Although he expected to spend at least 
two years on this work, Keppel was re- 
leased through the courtesy and good 
will of Mr. Norton and his associates, 
who realized the great opportunity for 
public service which the new position 
holds. 


Robert E. Swain to Deliver 1923 
Chandler Lecture 


The lecturer on the Charles Frederick 
Chandler Foundation for the present aca- 
demic year will be Robert E. Swain. 
Professor and Head of the Department 
of Chemistry at Stanford University. 

The subject will be ‘Atmospheric Pol- 
lution by Industrial Wastes,” and = the 
lecture will be delivered in Havemever 
Hall on January 9, at 8:15 p. m. 

The Chandler Foundation lectures nave 
been given at Columbia for a number 
of years. Friends of Professor . Chan- 
dler, 11 Hon., presented in 1910 to the 
Trustees of Columbia University a sum 
of money which constitutes the Charles 
Frederick Chandler Foundation. The 
income from this fund is used to provide 
a lecture by an eminent chemist and to 
provide a medal to he presented to the 
lecturer in recognition of his achievements 
in science. Previous lecturers on this 
foundation have been L. H. Baekeland, 
Sc.D.; W. F. Hillebrand, Ph.D.; W. R. 
Whitney, Ph.D.; F. Gowland Hopkins, 
PhD. ‘and-Edgar-Fahs Smith. Ph.D. 
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The Letter Box 


A Point or Two About Football at 
Columbia 


To the Editor: 


As a close observer of the football 
situation at Columbia, may I be permit- 
ted to point out what the underlying 
causes are for the mediocre exhibitions 
given by the team; what is fundamentally 
wrong with the psychological aspect of 
the game; and the corrective measures 
necessary 1f the Blue and White standard 
is to again be perched in the Hall of 
Fame? 


Too much stress has been laid—partic- 
ularly by New York City newspapers— 
upon the ancient glories of the Alma 
Mater when Weeks and Thorpe were in 
their prime. In those days there were 
none of the high-priced coaching staffs 
Which are present in all the colleges to- 
day. Intricate plays then were limited to 
one-half because of the absence of the 
forward pass. It was a game where the 
heavy men, plus intelligence, were the 
stars: and where the element of sur- 
prise was not as important as the game 
today calls for. Naturally the larger col- 
lege, with plenty of hefty men to draw 
from, had an advantage over the smaller 
college. 

But with the inception of the overhead 
attack; the policy of coaches to develop 
light, fast men; and the more clever 
screening of the ball before advancing 
it—the entire complexity of the game was 
changed. 

Witness the hard-fought battle which 
the light Wesleyan team (whose squad 
of nineteen men averaged only 166 
pounds) gave the much heavier Colum- 
bia team this year. Witness particularly 
the work of Fricke, playing quarter- 
back, and King, at end, weighing 155 
and 159 pounds respectively. Can any 
one deny that either of the boys would 
have been welcomed on any large. East- 
ern team? 


Inter-class football was revived this 
year at Columbia. During these games 
every one present commented upon the 
ability of certain players, whose offense 
and defense work was nothing short of 
high-class. After one of these games 
the writer approached a couple of these 
players. “Why aren’t you out with the 
Varsity team?” he inquired. “Too light,” 
one answered; “weigh only one hundred 
and sixty.” 

Here a direct charge must he made 
against those who have allowed such a 
misrepresentation to exist. No spirited 
call was made early last season for can- 
didates to join the squad. Many men 
with natural football ability felt that 
their weight was against them and that 
they could not make the “hig Varsity 
squad.” No one corrected this false 
opinion, and consequently there was a 
lack of good material. It is not only 
unfair to the team that such a condition 
existed, but particularly unfair to the 
coach. No coach, at a college the size of 
Columbia, should be asked to develop a 
team unless there are at least sixty can- 
didates out for practice each day. Four 
teams should be in continual scrimmage, 
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so that the coaches should have no diff- 
culty in selecting material. 

For instance: This year Dartmouth 
was prepared, and did use, three sets of 
tackles and guards, to offset the rushes 
of Gil Dobie’s machine. These men were 
trained for weeks and were “pointed” 
for this one game. Columbia can do no 
less to prepare for similar emery.n i s. 
Note should be made here that it was 
because of the unlimited material of the 
Freshman squad, that Coach Cook was 
able to bring his team through such a 
successful season. 

There should also be certain candidates 
appointed who will take care of all foot- 
ball publicity. Columbia, situated as it 
is in the heart of the world’s greatest 
metropolis, is constantly being written up 
by dozens of sport writers. Just the 
slightest encouragement is necessary to 
start columns of articles being written 
about the team. Just a hint that the team 
possesses possibilities is enough to make 
these scribes declare that Columbia’s mil- 
lennium has arrived. Result—many a 
possible candidate is lost because he be- 
leves the team will be “there” without 
his services. 

What Columbia needs is not “stars” 
but droves of candidates who can be de- 
veloped into many of the “specialists” 
which the modern game of today re- 


quires. No new coach can develop a 
team unless he sees the foothall field 
swarming with blue-jersied warriors, 


eager to do their bit. and whose cager- 
ness is appreciated by those who direct 
the destinies of the squad. 

Hopefully. A CLost OBSERVER. 
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Chess Team Wins Intercollegiate 
Title for Seventeenth Time 


Fulfilling all predictions, the Columbia 
Chess Team won the thirtieth annual 
tournament of the Columbia, Harvard, 
Yale, Princeton Intercollegiate Chess 
League, held at the rooms of the Manhat- 
tan Chess Club during the Christmas 
holidays. Columbia defeated Yale 3 to 
l, Princeton 34 to 4%, and Harvard 4-0. 

The grand total of games won was 
10'4, one point short oi the record made 
by Columbia back in 1909, when Jose 
Capablanca, ‘09, the present world cham- 
pion, represented the Blue and White. 
The members of the winning team were 
Orrin Frink, Jr., ’23; L. Samuels, 24; 
E. Worden, ’23, and M. Monsky. °25. 
Frink and Worden both went through 
the ordeal with clean scores of 3-0 cach. 
Samuels contributed 214 points and 
Monsky 2. 


Class of 1925 Stages Farce of College Life 


“Hire Education,” this year’s Soph 
Show, maintained the high standard for 
such productions, established by its 
predecessor of last year. C. Perry Ivins, 
as coach, did an excellent piece of work, 
which augurs well for his success as 
coach of the 1923 ’Varsity Show. The 
leading parts were taken by Frederick 
Bryan, Ed Hadel, Hylan Marks, Homer 
keddins, Lionel Trilling, and Theodore 
Charnas. The production was distinctly 
a “campus” show, a farce in three acts, 
eens with college fraternities and ath- 
ctes. 


Photo by Allen 


Students Observe Yule-Log Custom 


The annual custom of the Yule-Log was ob- 
served in the Hartley Hall foyer on Sunday 
evening, December 24. The lobby was deco- 
rated with a well-ornamented (Christmas tree 
on the North side, and wreaths and flags about 
the sides. The committee in charge was Healy, 
Chrystie, and Tufts. The men of the residence 


halls assembled at cight o'clock, and students 
in colonial costume brought the log to the fre- 
place in front of which President Butler stood. 
rhe President spoke appropriately to the occa- 
sion and offered the toast/to’Yule. Christmas 
carols and Columbia songs were \sung/ andret- 
freshments ‘were Served. 
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City College Wins Over Varsity Basketball Team, 32-26 


Betore a crowd of 3,000 people—one 
of the largest that ever witnessed a game 
in the local gym—the basketball team 
from C. C. N. Y. defeated the wearers 
ot the Blue and White by the score of 
32-26 on December 16. The game was 
characterized by rough, hard play all the 
way through. Columbia suffered espe- 
cially through its rough tactics, 18 of the 
visitors’ tallies being scored on free 
throws after fouls. During the contest 
three men, Springhorn and Donaldson of 
Columbia and Klauber of City College, 
were ruled off the floor for exceeding the 
limit of personal fouls. 


The Varsity outscored the visiting col- 
legians in goals from the field, making 
three in the first half and six in the final 
period, to five in the first half and two 
in the second half for City College. Edel- 
stein was the outstanding star of the 
Lavender five. He scored three baskets 
from the floor and caged the ball eighteen 
times out of twenty-five attempts at foul 
goals, His accuracy on the foul line was 
responsible for Columbia’s downfall. For 
the locals, Sam Strom was the shining 
light, with five goals from the floor. 
Capt. Pulleyn also played a great game, 
guarding Klauber, the City College star, 
so closely that the latter was unable to 
score a single point, while Pulleyn him- 
self managed to cage the ball three times 
trom the floor. 


City College was the first to score, 
when Curran made a difficult basket in 
the first minute of play. Wilson tied it 
up with two foul goals, and after a short 
scrimmage Strom’s basket put the Var- 
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sity ahead at 6-5. With the exception of 
a basket by Pulleyn, the remainder of the 
half was all C. C. N. Y. Though out- 
played to the tune of 17 to 8 in the first 
half, the Varsity came back and by a 
great rally in the final period, outscored 
their rivals, 18 to 15. 

Three field goals by Strom started the 
second half and the Blue and White con- 
tinued to climb until they had tied the 
count at 22—all in the middle of the 
half. Edelstein then sent his team ahead 
and made all the rest of the visitors’ 
points from the fout line. 


The score and line-up: 
C. C. N. Y. (32). COLUMBIA (26). 


Salz eeen ton Fase e Tes Beh eaereinewse Strom 
Nadel. - siiak sane ot ares RE noiae Springhorn 
Curral 264s a Esaa Oana ee ees ockerill 
Kiauber ............ TG ssc etal wed nih eG Wilson 
Edelstein .......-..-. ReGen 8 ees oe wee Pulleyn 

Goals from the floor—C. C. N. Y.: Salz, 


Nadel (2), Curran. Edelstein (3); Columbia: 
Strom (5), Springhorn, Pulleyn (3). Goals 
from foul—Edelstein_ (18), Wilson (8). 

Substitutions—C, C. N. Y.: Palitz for Salz, 
Match for Klauber; Columbia: Stockhammer 
for Dockerill, Donaldson for Stockhammer, 
Dockerill for Springhorn, Reilly for Donaldson. 

Referee—John J. O’Brien, St. John’s Col- 
lege. Umpire—A. W. Koch. Yonkers Y. M. 
C. A. Time of halyes—Twenty minutes. 


Harry Fishers Army Down 
Varsity 33-19 


The Army’s undefeated basketball 
team, coached by Harry Fisher, ’05, added 
the Varsity’s scalp to its collection by 
the score of 33-19 on December 20. The 
game, which was Columbia's only con- 
test during the holidays, was played on 
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the cadets’ court at West Point. The 
Blue and White fought hard throughout 
the first half, but weakened perceptibly 
during the final period. However, Co- 
lumbia had the unique distinction of be- 
ing the first team in three games to score 
from the field against the Army Five. 
West Point scored eleven shoots from 
r Toor five of which came in the first 
alf. 

The Varsity found the Army’s defense 
strong and was able to break throuch 
only occasionally. The Blue and White 
registered but three baskets from scrim- 
mage, two being credited to Sam Strom, 
in the first half. Chick Springhorn 
scored the other with but two minutes 
of the final period to play. The cadets 
scored first, but Columbia tied it up 
twice in the first half. When the first 
period ended, the score stood 16-12 in the 
Army’s favor. 

For the Army, Dabezies and Vichales 
starred. Captain Pulleyn was opposite 
Roosma, and held the cadet’s high-scoring 
well in check. Strom and Wilson also 
put up a good game. 


The line-up and score: 


ARMY (33). COLUMBIA (19). 
Vichales 35.064 se5 es Mac AEE A EE ENA Strom 
Roosma ..........6. Rok acu vesas Springhorn 
Dabezies ............ Oe soe feast cae Dockerell 
Forbes .......0.ce0- LGracstagie cd Pulleyn 
Strickler \.c4s4eta44% R Gesar sheets Wilson 


Goals from field—Vichales 2, Roosma 2, De- 
bezies 3, Forbes 4, Strom 2, Springhorn 1. 
Goals from foul—Roosma 11 out of 15, Strom 
ae of 2, Pulleyn 1 out of 3, Wilson 10 out 
of 17. 

Substitutions — Army: Bonnett for Forbes, 
Pfeiffer for Strickler. Columbia: Fields for 
Springhorn, Donaldson for Pulleyn, Mullen for 
Wilson. 

Referee—Ed Thorpe. Umpire—Mr. Kinney. 
Time of halves—20 minutes. 
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Wrestlers Whitewash C. C. N. Y., 26-0 


The Varsity wrestling team opened its 
season in flawless style by defeating the 
matmen from City College 26-0 in the 
local gym on December 16. Gus Peter- 
son's charges scored four falls and won 
two bouts by time advantages. 

Bill Johnson, captain of the Columbia 
team and Intercollegiate champion in the 
138-Ib. class, had little difficulty in win- 
ning his bout from Wolf, the City Col- 
lege middleweight. For the first few 
minutes both men alternated in having 
time advantages. Johnson's superior skill 
told, however, and he threw his oppon- 
ent with a half-nelson and bar hold in 
4 minutes and 15 seconds. It was the 
fastest bout of the day. 

The nearest that C. C. N. Y. came to 
winning a bout was in the 125-Ib. class. 
Bralotosky, of City, had built up a four- 
minute time advantage one minute before 
the bout was scheduled to end, when 
Reisner of the Varsity, who was under- 
neath, threw himself on top and downed 
his opponent with a double arm lock. 
Schwartz of Columbia was prevented 
from scoring a fall over Greenberg, of 
City College, in the 135-lb. class because 
of the latter’s fine bridge work. Schwartz 
won the decision with a time advantage 
of 6 minutes and 1 second. Metz, the 
Blue and White representative in the 
145-lb. bout, also won with a time ad- 
vantage. He was on top of his opponent 
for 3 minutes and 37 seconds. Columbia's 
other two talls were scored by Zablow- 
dowsky in the 115-lb. class and Parson- 
net in the 175-Ib. bout. 

The wrestling rally that was to have 
been held in conjunction with the meet 
was postponed until January. Louis H. 
Robinson, ‘11, captain of the 1910 and 
1911 Columbia teams, announced at the 
meet that he would give a gold medal 
to the best man at Columbia in the un- 
limited heavyweight division. He stipu- 
lated that there must be at least four 
candidates for the medal which will be 
awarded at the end of the season. 


The summaries: 

115-Pound Class—Z ablowdowsky of Columbia 
threw Falkenberg of C. C. N. Y. (double arm 
lock). Time—7:00. 

125-Pound Class—Reisner of Columbia threw 
Bralotsky of C. C. N. Y. (double arm lock). 
Time— 8:50. 

135-Pound Class—Schwartz of Columbia won 
from Grecnberg of C. C. N. Y. Time advan- 
tage— 6:01. 

145-Pound Class — Metz of Columbia won 
hom Finkel of C. C. N. Y. Time advantage 
— 3:37. 

158-Pound E of Columhia threw 
Wolf of C. C. . (half-nelson and bar hold). 
Time—4:15. 

175-Pound Class — Parsonnet of Columbia 
threw Grey of C. C. N. Y. (half-nelson and 


bar hold). Time—-5:20. 
Referee—Ivan Post, Cornell. Announcer— 
Louis H. Robinson, Columbia. 
P. C. M. 


Alumni Notes 
"71, 73L. °04Hon—0Oscar S. Straus. 
former Ambassador to Turkev, spoke 


at a dinner of the Federated American 
Chambers of Commerce of the Near 


East, held at the Hotel Commodore 
in New York City on December 15. 


He made a plea for the United States 
to take the initiative in calling the 
democratic nations that won the 
World War together to revise the Ver- 
sailles Treaty. to take control of the 
serious condition in the Near Fast and 
to prevent the Turk from expelling the 
a opaca population of An- 
toha. 


82L, ’?04Hon—Frank J. Goodnow, 
president of Johns Hopkins University, 
was elected president of the Associa- 
tion of College Presidents and Reserve 
Officers Training Corps Inspectors, 
which met at Baltimore on December 


’89P.&S.—Dr. R. Bruce James of 
Danville, Virginia, has announced the 
engagement of his daughter, Miss 
Catherine James, to R. B. O. Burwell 
of New York. The marriage will take 
place in Danville early this month. 

’96S.—A. P. Van Gelder has opened 
an office in the Delaware Trust Build- 
ing, Wilmington, Del., and is collect- 
ing historical data on the Explosives 
Industry in America for the Institute 
of Makers of Explosives. 

98, "98 Hon—George F. Kunz, presi- 
of the Mineralogical Society of New 
York, was in charge of the celebration 
at the Museum of Natural History in 
honor of the centenary of the birth of 
Louis Pasteur, the famous scientist. 
The arrangements were under the 
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auspices of M. Gaston Liebert, Consul 
General of France. Kunz is a gem ex- 
pert, and vice-president of Tiffany and 
Company. 

’702L—Leonard Haas has been ad- 
mitted to partnership in the law firm 
of Underwood & Pomeroy, in Atlanta, 
Ga. 

’04—Louis Bliss Gillet, who last 
year was Associate Professor of Eng- 
lish Literature at Mount Holyoke Col- 
lege, is now a member of the faculty of 
Amherst College. 

05Hon — William T. Manning, - 
Bishop of the Episcopal Diocese of 
New York and Trustee of Columbia 
University, is now a Knight of the 
Holy Sepulchre, the first American 
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to be made a member of this ancient 
order. And with the honor he re- 
ceived what is believed to be a piece 
ot the cross on which Christ was cruci- 
fied. The presentation took place on 
December 15 in St. Saviour’s Chapel 
or the Cathedral of St. John the 
Divine. The emblem was presented 
by the Most Reverend Panteleimon, 
Archbishop of Neapolis in Palestine. 

06S—James C. Barnaby has re- 
signed his position as Plant Engineer 
with the Staten Island Shipbuilding 
Company, where he has been for the 
past eleven vears, and is now with the 


Ieneinecring Department of the 
Worthington Pump & Machinery 
Corporation at 115 Broadway. New 


York City. In this new position, he 
specializes on oil engines for marine 
and stationary duty. Barnaby lives at 
7 Forest Avenue,  Tompkinsville, 
Staten Island. 

09 --Benton Sanders’ mailing ad- 
dress is 4 West 43rd Street, New York 


City. Sanders is not connected with 
the Howard R. Ware Company ot 
New Rochelle, as the News mceorrect- 


ly stated a few weeks ago. 

’11lL—Frederick D. Anderson is 
General Attorney for the Midwest Re- 
fining Company, with offices im the 
First National Bank Building, Den- 
ver. Col. 

'12S5—(Gavin Hadden has been re- 
tained by the Athletic Association 
at Cornell to draw plans for the en- 
largement of Schoellkopt Field to its 
ultimate capacity, estimated to be about 
30.000. Hadden had much to do with 
the construction of the new Stadium 
at the University of Pennsylvania. 

13.A.M—Henryv Burton Trimble has 
become pastor of the McKendree Meth- 
odist Church of Nashville, Tenn. He 
was formerly rector of the Lakeview 
Church in Pine Bluff, Ark. 

"14, °18AM—Wilham L. Fichter, for- 
mer teacher of Spanish at the United 
States Naval Academy at Annapolis, is 
now acting head of the Department ot 
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Romance Languages at Girard College 
mo Philadelphia. 

14P&S—Ira I. Kaplan is domg post- 
graduate work in the surgical depart- 
ment of Franktort University, Frank- 
fort-am-Main, Germany. Living con- 
ditions, he writes. are cheap for tourists, 
but costly for long visitors. The 
scientists are hard hit by the H. C. L., 
but are doing good work nevertheless. 

’15S5--Robert Gordon Williamson of 
Greenwich, Conn., has me ved to Char- 
lotte, N. C, where he is in charge ot 
the Road Asphalt Department of the 
Standard Oil Company in North and 
South Carolina. He was formerly lo- 
cation engineer for the Lewisohn Mim- 
Central and South 


ing Interests in 
America. 

17—Kdward M. Earle, of the De- 
partment ot History, is to give a 
series of lectures on current events 


betore the Utica Institute, bi-weekly 
from January to April. The first of 
the lectures, early this month, will deal 
with the diplomatic and economic 
situation in the Near East. 

’21— An article entitled “Not So Far 
From the Madding Crowd.” which ap- 
peared in the New York Times Sun- 
day Magazine of December 24. was 
from the borrowed typewriter of R. 
H. Fox (O'Grady Sezz), the boy re- 
porter. Fox has started suit against 
the universe because his name was left 
off the story and ihe pale phrase “By 
a Commuter” substituted. When asked 
recently how he liked his journalistic 
job with the Times, the late columnist 
replied that he was rapidly rising to 
the position of star office bov. 

’22A.M—F. Sterling Allmuth, of 426 
Ellison street. Paterson, N. J. is con- 
tinuing his studies in chemistry at lowa 
State College, where he has a fellow- 


ship. 
’22—W. Leo Johnson bas started 
work at the Institute des Hautes 


Etudes International, which is a 
school of International Law at the Sor- 
bonne under the law faculty of the 
University of Paris. “The courses are 
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Johnson writes, “and I 
am well pleased. I can get my diploma 
at the end of two vears.” His address 
is 1, Rue de Fleurus, Paris, France. 

22 Ph. D— Jennings P. Chu. who re- 
ceived his doctor's degree for his thesis 
on “Chinese Students in America: Qual- 
ities Associated with their Success,” has 
been appomted Professor of Education 
at the National Southeastern University 
and Dean of the First Girls’ Normal 
College of Kaangsu, China. 


wonderful,” 
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Paderewski at his Steinway 


“TE supreme qualities of the Steinway piano 
have been for many years universally recog- 
nized. Musicians and the musical public have long 
regarded it as the standard of perfection. lt would 
seem from this that the summit had been reached, for 
with the attainment of perfection progress is 
stopped. And yet, in the case of the Steinway, this 
law of nature seems to have been defied. I feel 
obliged to declare, upon revisiting Steinway Hall 
after an absence of many years, and [ do most em- 
phatically declare, that an astonishing progress has 
been achieved. To the former qualities, now mag- 
nified and intensified, an entirely new quality has 
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AN APPRECIATION by IGNACE J. PADEREWSKI 


been added, one which once was considered al- 
most incompatible with the character of tone—an 
easy, light, surprisingly agreeable action. Another 
thing—I have tested a very large number of 
Steinway Concert Grands, and I have not been 
able to choose any one of them as the best, because 
all are best. ... There is something in the his- 
tory of the Steinway family to bring joy to the 
heart of every one who is devoted to his profession. 
The Steinway piano is an unmistakable product of 
love of profession, and to it | pay my tribute of 
high esteem and admiration.” 


Steinway & Sons and their dealers have made it conveniently possible for music lovers to own a Steinway. 
Prices : $875 and up. 


STEINWAY 


THE INSTRUMENT OF THE IMMORTALS 
STEINWAY & SONS, Steinway Hall, 107-109 East Fourteenth Street, New York 
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The News is happy to announce the appointment of 
James R. Harrison, ’17, as Athletic Editor. Harrison’s 
connection with Columbia periodicals began as an un- 
dergraduate on the editorial board of Spectator. Dur- 
ing his senior year in college he was Editor-in-Chief. 
Since the war Harrison has made an unusual record 
on the Sporting Department of the New York Times, 
and is now definitely assigned to professional baseball, 
a position much envied among newspaper men. He 
has always been in close touch with Columbia’s athletic 
situation, and his addition to the ALUMNI News staff 
is a big step forward in our attempt to keep alumni in 
intimate touch with developments at Columbia. 


PLENTY OF ROOM FOR WORK.—Out of 
the West—New Jersey—comes a new venture in 
Columbia Alumni affairs. The Mosquito, official organ 
of the New Jersey Alumni Club, winged its sing- 
ing flight across the lordly Hudson on the last few 
hours of the old vear, proclaiming peace on earth, good 
will to alumni other than those numbered in the ranks 


of its sand-baked and surf-washed constituency. Its 
welcome was entirely opposite to that which the real 
variety of mosquito receives in these parts—or in Jersey 
itself for that matter. “From what we know of the 
active men’in charge of the destinies of this particular 
alumni club we shall have a perfect drove of these 
literary insects buzzing about our alumni heads, keeping 


-our alumni nights wakeful, and our alumni attention 


concentrated on the direction in which it points. 

The News feels highly honored to be the subject of 
the first editorial in this our newest contemporary. 
Early in the fall we bemoaned the fact that no work- 
able suggestion had come from our local alumni clubs, 
or elsewhere, whereby the alumni of Columbia Univer- 
sity in distants parts, a heterogeneous body we admitted 
frankly, could definitely and actively aid the general 
work of the University. We didn’t mince words and 
described the situation as we viewed it after more than 
ten years’ experience in Columbia alumni matters. 
During this time we have been impressed with the fact 
that at Columbia and at every other institution that 
boasts any alumni activity at all, the problem of the 
local clubs is always acute. As an evidence of this let 
us cite Harvard. The twenty-fourth annual meeting 
of the Associated Harvard Clubs was held in Cambridge 
last June. At this meeting, attended by nearly two 
thousand representatives of about one hundred Har- 
vard alumni clubs from all over the world, a special 
committee was appointed whose duty was outlined to be 
the formulation of a program of activity for a local 
club. There are many Harvard Clubs composed of 
active and enthusiastic men who are anxious to accom- 
plish a great deal for their University, but they are 
not entirely clear just how they can best serve the 
interests of Harvard. This after nearly a quarter of 
a century of activity which has resulted in what we 
believe to be the best system of local club activity in 
existence in the country. So New Jersey and all our 
other local clubs can take heart. 

We still cling to what we said in our former editorial. 
Our central alumni authorities, have, been impressed 
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with the seriousness of the problems facing our local 
clubs. On several occasions a few lines of approach 
to a solution have been suggested, but nothing definite 
has resulted. We still believe that the persons who 
can best hit upon a way to solve the difficulties which 
this group of our alumni face are the members of the 
local clubs themselves. And we repeat again that not 
one suggestion has been forthcoming from the local 
clubs which will point the way out. As anyone even 
superficially familar with Columbia affairs knows, 
the alumni of our graduate and professional schools, 
practically all of whom held degrees from other colleges 
and universities before they came to Columbia, out- 
number those who hold Columbia degrees only, nearly 
two to one. The proportion was even greater until 
the last decade, for up to that time Columbia College 
drew a large majority of its students from New York. 
Consequently, there are still relatively few Columbia 
men in the local club territories. The number is gradu- 
ally increasing, however. They must be the leaven of 
the local club lump. The alumni of the graduate and 
professional schools, as the News has stated repeatedly, 
are just as truly Columbia men as any others—but for 
the purpose of alumni organization and activity, they 
naturally depend upon the initiative of those who have 
their primary allegiance to Columbia. Until the pro- 
portion of these men increases all over the country, 
or until some genius in local club affairs offers a pro- 
gram which will include all Columbia degree holders 
in its scope, our local club problem will not decrease in 
pressure. 

While we are on the subject of the Harvard Clubs, 
mav we call attention briefly to a few of the items in 
a printed report of the meeting of the clubs last June 
that impressed us as being particularly noteworthy. 
We have already mentioned that two thousand Harvard 
alumni attended the meetings; it is likely that the num- 
ber was larger as the figure quoted above represents 
the number who registered. The records of the secre- 
tary of the Harvard organization show that there are 
112 Harvard Alumni Clubs; the treasurer differs with 
him to some extent, the financial official reporting a 
membership of 96 clubs, of which number there are 
69 whose dues are entirely paid. Of the total num- 
ber the record shows that only four are entirely inac- 
tive. The Associated Harvard Clubs operate in con- 
junction with the Harvard Alumni Association, an or- 
ganization corresponding in scope to the Columbia 
Alumni Federation in so far as the type of work done 
is concerned. The clubs are entirely independent, 
however, have a very definite identity, and carry on 
various activities which the home office, so to speak, can 
not hope to do. The Harvard Alumni Association is 
Alumni Harvard at Cambridge; the clubs are Alumni 
Harvard elsewhere. 

As an illustration of the type of work which the 
Harvard Clubs perform a list of the committees will be 
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a sufficiently comprehensive exhibit:—Service to the 
University; Appointment Offices; History; Schools ; 
Publicity; Scholarship; War Memorial; Memorial to 
Theodore Roosevelt; Dormitory Requirements and the 
Relations of Students and Alumni of the Graduate 
Schools to the University ; Policy in Publicity ; Harvard 
Fund; Information to Undergraduates; Shaler Memo- 
rial; Pamphlet on Activities of Harvard Clubs; Rela- 
tions Between the University and the Alumni; Rela- 
tions with New England Federation; Emmanuel Col- 
lege, Cambridge; To Review Recommendations of Past 
The titles of the committees are fairly 
descriptive of their purpose in life. 

On reading this list one is immediately impressed with 
the vast amount of work which the clubs have laid out 
for their consideration. To those familiar with the 
traditional type of alumni interest in affairs near an 
institution’s heart, the feeling will at once present itself 
that not much can be done in such a comprehensive 
scheme. We assure the sceptic, however, that this pro- 
gram is not a mere paper skeleton. There is substan- 
tial flesh on the bones. For evidence we submit the 
reports of the last few meetings of the Associated Har- 
vard Clubs. Each Committee hands in a written re- 
port, presented in person by the Chairman. The re- 
ports are distributed ahead of time and when pre- 
sented to the convention discussion is had imme- 
diately, The Harvard Alumni Bulletin prints the re- 
ports in full, and a record of the discussions thereon— 
a supplement to the Bulletin of nearly 150 pages—was 
required. Itis a coincidence that the duties of the vari- 
ous Harvard Committees mentioned above are outlined 
at considerable length in the current issue of that 
magazine with the warning that reports must be ready 
for the annual meeting of the Associated Clubs to be 
held in Kansas City next May. The Federation Direc- 
tors for some years have tried to start our local club ball 
rolhng by calling a conference at the University on the 
day before Commencement. Attendance has been 
negligible, however. 

We respectfully refer this data to our New Jersev 
friends, not with any idea that we expect the Columbia 
Local Clubs to solve their problems by emulating what 
the Harvard Clubs have done, but merely to point out 
that there is in existence a well rounded out scheme, 
admittedly not entirely satisfactory, whereby the grad- 
uates of a university living at some distance from the 
educational hearthfire can accomplish, do accomplish, 
and have accomplished a great deal to help the institu- 
tion. We submit that whatever the Harvard Clubs 
have done is a product of their own initiative. Their 
program did not grow up over night, nor did they come 
upon it by accident. It is the result of a steady growth 
of opinion and study by Harvard men over a period of 
vears. Our alumni situation isn’t lke Tlarvard’s at 
all, vet we have hardly-made a start toward that goal 
which is the selutionyof Gur local club difficulties. 
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A Scientific Basis of Religion” 


By Hans Zinsser, °99, ’03P.&S., Professor of Bacteriology 


[-lddress delivered at the Annual Commemoration Service in St. Paul's Chapel on Sunday, January 7, to honor 
the memory of those who during their lifetime advanced the honor of Columbia Cniversity. | 


The vears sweep over us--inexorably 
time eliminates the individual. As we 
grow old a cumulative sorrow disrupts 
the tres of blood, of love and friendship, 
that garlanded the passing years and 
made them precious. One by one they 
go until we follow. Millions have gone 
before; millions will come and go. How- 
ever Wisely we grow old, however strong 
the discipline of life may forge our 
hearts, eventually we, as units, disap- 
pear. And yet, uninterruptedly, the 
thread of living things continues; with 
its beginnings deep in the dim past of 
evolution, handed along through myriad 
forms and individuals, through us, per- 
haps, to something higher. 

Laboriously we trace our linkage with 


the past and hopefully, from this deduce 
an upward evolution. Beyond this, for 


the time, reason alone is helpless. The 
larger comprehension, the source, the 
goal and purpose, are beyond us. We 


have not reached the point where we 
may hope to answer, yet we have learned 
to question. Of all the living things on 
earth, mankind alone is born a “why” 
upon its lips. This “why” has been the 
source of science and religion. 


No conflict should exist between the 


two. The problems ot the one cannot be 
solved by methods of the other. Science 
cannot extend to primal cause. The in- 


destructibility of matter gives no clue to 
its beginnings, and tracing energy 
through all its transformations inevitably 
leads, as Mills points out, to an initial 
point at which it all existed, unchange- 
ably determined for all time. 

In spite of this, as we increase in 
knowledge and the amazing order is re- 
vealed by which the laws of nature oper- 
ate, we cannot fail to gain conviction of 
a plan, continuous and purposeful, which 
we, at present, cannot comprehend. But 
less and less we question its existence. 

From Aristotle on, whenever scientists 
have given thought to origin and pur- 
pose, their speculations always led 
to this: The truths which science gath- 
ers represent the raw materials of phios- 
ophy. It charts the wonders of the 
world about us, investigates the worlds 
about the world, and, peering inward, 
turns its own perceptions to search the 


*Professor Zinsser has been a member of the 


Columbia faculty since 1913. During the war 
he served as a colonel in the Medical Corps, 
U. S5. A.. as sanitary inspector of the First 
and Second Army Corps, .\. E. FEF. He is a 
member of several scientific societies and the 
author of numerous treatises on hacteriology. 


mind with which they are perceived. But 
by its searching nothing is created. All 
that it observes has always been. But 
slowly, thread by thread, it hits the veil 
from marvelous co-ordinations, and re- 
veals adjustments joining substances and 
forces, an order and a plan that we can- 
not, as comprehension grows, accept as 
chance. This, in the end, will be the 
contribution which science has to offer 
to religion. 


A generation past, when Huxley wrote 
his essays, his conflict was not truly with 
religion. The quarret he and his Dar- 
winian band engaged in was with super- 
stition. To attack the supernatural 
today would be to ride one’s lance into a 
windmill. For, since those days, science 
has gained velocity with mass. And 
those who understand, they also know 
that its amazing revelations are not a 
whit more casy to explain than are the 
superstitions they destroy. The miracles 
of yesterday become, today, the natural 
ends of calculable causes. But do they 
cease to be the less miraculous ? 


Harmony of Matter and Forces 


From that time when Lavoisier first 
conceived the indestructibility of matter, 
end Joule, for energy, defined a like re- 
lation; and with his paddle wheel and 
falling weight, transtormed mechanical 
movement into heat, nature has become, 
for scientific eves, an orderly arrange- 
ment. Changes of form and state; a 
constant interchange of forces; pressure, 
volume, heat and concentrations, all cal- 
culably linked with one another! The 
elements in periodic systems, first recog- 
nized by their atomic weights, now by 
symmetrical configuration of stellar sys- 
tems formed by their electrons! The 
balance struck between electric forces 
and chemical reaction! Although our 
ignorance is great and gaps are wide be- 
tween the little islands of knowledge, 
yet in the realm of inorganic nature a 
harmony of matter and of forces begins 
to be revealed. 

And likewise in the world of hving 
things, though dithculties grow a hun- 
dredfold, patiently plodding science 
ploughs a way to deeper comprehension. 
Since Darwin turned the key, the life 
that teems about us has yielded many of 
its mysteries. The principles of fitness 
to surroundings, selective evolution of 
adjustments, survival of those tittest to 
adjust, have joined the infinite vari- 
eties of form in one great family-treeot 


life—which we can follow to its common 
roots. Man can no longer stand apart— 
the center of creation planned for him, 
but finds his modest place, the temporary 
apex of transitions that will pass beyond 


him. : 


The Jaws that govern nourishment and 
growth, of reproduction and inheritance, 
are taking form. Mendelian genetics are 
applied to plant life as to flies, to mice 
and men; and principles are everywhere 
the same. The energy by which we move 
is measurable by chemical exchange. 
The elements that nourish us are traced 
until they reappear in altered form. ln- 
gestion and excretion strike a balance 
which cannot be disturbed without dis- 
aster. An ordered equilibrium of syn- 
thesis and cleavage governs life. The 
inorganic world serves living things, and 
animal and plant life serve each other, 
in ceaseless building up and breaking 
down—in cycles that cannot be inter- 
rupted. The single cell, whether alone 
and near the roots of life—or whether a 
unit in a complex whole must strike an 
equilibrium with its surroundings and 
regulate its maintenance. And those 
mysterious things we call its enzymes, 
form bridges between living things and 
dead. The syntheses by which it grows, 
the cleavages that give it energy, the 
mechanism which returns its wastes to 
inorganic nature, are which 
science can approach. 


processes 


Thus infinite detail, patiently pursued, 
guides the divergent rivulets of science 
back to a central channel—where basic 
energies that regulate the inorganic world 
and life—are found the same. 


The “Why” of Life 


But did. we understand it all-—as, at 
some future day, we may-~—just as the 
source of matter and of force remains 
unsolved—so does the source of life defy 
our understanding. Thus—though we 
may reply to “how,” the “why” escapes 
us. 

In spite of this our gain is great. For, 
though the very facts which we have 
gathered convince us that the range of 
our perceptions is limited to things most 
obvious—and little though we know of 
cause or purpose, our comprehension has 
gone far enough definitely to exclude the 
accidental. a 

But need we stop with this? Science 
is but a method. Whatever its material, 
an observation accurately made and free 
of/compremtse_to bias or desire, and un- 
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deterred by consequence, is science. Thus 
scientific thought can turn upon itself, 
explore the human mind, study the proc- 
ess of its own deductions, and search the 
vaguer aspirations we call “soul.” 

Much that the mind of man conceives 
can be dismissed as based on instinct to 
survive, or moved by force of physical 
desire. But there are things that stir it 
more profoundly and which cannot so 
simply be explained. 

Through the recorded history of man- 
kind, through all the races and through- 
out the world, a struggle to lend life no- 
bility 1s evident. Not sprung from needs 
of physical existence, without relation to 
self-interest, often in opposition to the 
instincts of personal or racial preserva- 
tion, man has developed codes and theo- 
ries that prove a yearning for release 
from pure materialism. Call it con- 
science; call it search for beauty; call it 
the formulation of religion; whatever we 
may call it, it is there. And its con- 
sistency, under diverse experimental cir- 
cumstances of time and background, 
prove it, as any scientific fact was ever 
proved, a natural law that governs con- 
sciousness. 

Conceived in many varying forms, the 
spirit is the same. As William James 
has put it, “Stoic, Christian, Buddhist 
saint, their lives are indistinguishabhle. 
The theories which religion generates 
are variable, therefore secondary. To 
grasp their essence one must look to con- 
stant elements, the feeling and the con- 
duct.” The Greek philosophers, Confu- 
cius, Buddha, Christ—why did their 
precepts sweep across the earth in per- 
manent conquest of the minds of men 
as no mere victory of arms could subju- 
gate their bodies? What was the irre- 


-—sisttble impelling power that took the 


hearts of men by storm? 


A leader leads because the way he 
points makes deep appeal to those that 
follow him. His teachings would be 
sterile did they not release. a hidden 
force of dominant aspirations—of which 
there often was no consciousness until 
his call awakened them. It proves that 
deep implanted in the mind of man, as 
much a part of his biology as laws of 
nourishment and growth, a hunger for 
spiritual development is rooted. 

The famous slave of Michael Angelo 
is hound with ropes. But when we look 
to see what binds him, we behold the 
knots are held by his own fingers. The 
discipline of man is self-imposed, the 
spirit bound by some instinctive yearn- 
ing, uncomprehended, often slumbering, 
never completely dead. Conscience, pity, 
honor, sense of justice, untaught they 
grow as organs of the mind. 

And all this lends conviction to belief 
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-that there is some consistent basic law 


which underlies the spirit of compassion, 
of charity and the nobilities of life by 
which we are impelled without volition— 
upward—whither no one knows, to some 
as yet unfathomed, surely harmonious 
end. Beyond this scientific thought can 
go no further. But need it? 


Officers and members of the Univer- 
sity whose memory was honored at this 
service included A. Barton Hepburn, 711 
Hon., trustee of the University since 
1917; Charles R. Miller, "15Hon., former 
editor-in-chief of the New York Times, 
and member of the Advisory Board of 
the School of Journalism since its estab- 
lishment; Peter B. Olney, trustee of 
Teachers’ College since 1892; William 
A. Dunning, ’81, ’85Ph.D., ‘04 Hon.. Lie- 
her Professor of History and Political 
Economy; John B. Pine, ’77, ’79L, trus- 
tee of the University; Henry Marion 
Howe, emeritus professor of metallurgy; 
Arthur Wesley Dow, professor of Fine 
Arts, Teachers’ College; William Sloane, 
president of the Board of Managers of 
the Presbyterian Hospital, and member 
of the Joint Administrative Board; and 
Margaret I. Adam, associate in history 
at Teachers’ College. 
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Izaak Walton House a Memorial to 
Julien T. Davies, ’66, 68L 


A movement to restore and preserve 
the cottage of Izaak Walton, prince of 
anglers, at Shallowford, England, begun 
by the Mayor and other officials of Wal- 
ton’s birthplace, is to be carried on in 
this country through friends of the late 
Julien Tappen Davies, ’66, ‘68L. 

The cottage, a timber-framed building 
with thatched roof, was, according to 
tradition, the favorite resting place of 
the “Compleat Angler’ when he was 
whipping the brooks and the rivers for 
fish. The American sponsors hope to 
obtain enough money to endow the struc- 
ture, place in it a library of books on 
Walton’s favorite diversion, and make 
it a shrine for all fishermen. It will be 
a memorial to Davies, “American fisher- 
man and sportsman.” 

Davies, who died in May, 1920, at the 
age of 74, was one of the leaders of the 
New York bar for many years. He 
served for thirty years as counsel to the 
Manhattan Railway Company, was one 
of the organizers of the Title Guarantee 
and Trust Company, and attorney and 
trustee of the Mutual Life Insurance 
Company of New York. 


Newbold Morris, ’91L, Elected Columbia Trustee 


Chief in importance among the actions 
taken by the Trustees of the University 
at their annual meeting on January 8, 
were the election of Newbold Morris, 
‘OIL, of New York, to membership on 
the Board, the selection of General Wil- 
liam Barclay Parsons, ’79, '82 Mines, to 
succeed himself as Chairman of the body, 
and the election of Marcellus Hartley 
Dodge, '03, as Clerk in succession to the 
late John B. Pine, ’77, °79L. 

The new Trustee, Newbold Morris, has 
been active in Columbia affairs for sev- 
eral vears, being already a member of the 
3oard of Trustees of Teachers Col- 
lege. He was born in New York City 
on January 12, 1868, and was graduated 
from the Law School of the University 
in 1891, being admitted to the New York 
bar the following year. He was married 
in 1896, and has three children. 

Morris is a member of the Bar As- 
sociation of New York City, the Ameri- 
can Geographical Society, Academy of 
Pohtical Science, American Museum of 
Natural History, the Pilgrims Society 
and the Delta Phi fraternity. His clubs 
include the Metropolitan, Riding, City, 
Republican, and Turf and Field. In ad- 
dition to being a trustee of Teachers Col- 
lege, he is a director of the New York 
Eye and Ear Infirmary, and a vestryman 


of Trinity Episcopal Church, Lenox, 
Mass. His residences are “Brookhurst,” 
Lenox, Mass., and 115 East 73d street, 
New York. 

General Parsons was chosen Chair- 
man of the Board for the seventh time. 
He is seventeenth in succession to James 
Duane, who was the first Chairman of 
the Trustees after the War of Indepen- 
dence. Before that time the Governor of 
the Province of New York was Chairman 
ex-officio. Marcellus Hartley Dodge, 
succeeding as Clerk the late John B. Pine, 
who had held that office for thirty-one 
years, 1s tenth Clerk of the Trustees in 
succession to Lambert Moore, who was 
chosen at the time of the granting of the 
original charter in 1754. 

Frederick Coykendall, °95, ’97S, for- 
merly an Alumni Trustee and now a life 
member of the Board, was chosen to 
succeed himself on the Committces on 
Education and Finance. Walter H. 
Aldridge, ‘87 Mines, recently elected an 
Alumni Trustee, succeeds Willard V. 
King, 89, on the Committee on Buildings 
and Grounds. The Right Reverend Wil- 
liam T. Manning, 05 Hon, was chosen 
to succeed John G. Milburn on the Com- 
mittee on Honors, who in turn takes the 
place,of Frederic R. Coudert, ’90, on the 
Committéé on Legal Affairs. 
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George W. Wickersham to Address 
Law School 


On Tuesday, January 16, at 1 p.m., 
the students of the Law School will be 
addressed by the Honorable George W. 
Wickersham of New York, Attorney- 
General of the United States in the Taft 
administration. Dean Harlan F. Stone, 
‘O8L., will preside. This is the second 
of a series of lectures given by men 
prominent in the legal profession, under 
the auspices of the Student Council of 
the Law School. 

The first of these lectures was held on 
December 8, at which time Justice Wil- 
ham Renwick Riddell, of the Supreme 
Court of Ontario, Canada, addressed the 
students. On this occasion, nearly 400 
of the students and faculty were present 
in Room 411, Kent Hall, where these 
meetings are held, and greatly enjoyed 
the address of this distinguished jurist. 
In view of the success of this first 
meeting and the wide reputation of Mr. 
Wickersham, it is expected that the com- 
ing gathering will be as well attended 
as that held last month. 

William T. Taylor, '21, 23L, is Gov- 
ernor of the Student Council, and the 
Committee in charge of these lectures 
comprises Howard B. Nichols, ’21, ’23L, 
Chairman; Sidney C. Waldecker, ’22, 
24L; and Hampton Ewing, ’25L. The 
Committee has asked the News to ex- 
tend a cordial invitation to any Alumni 
of the Law School who may wish to at- 
tend. 


“Looking Backward” with Professor 
Chandler 

The Medical Quip, a “monthly publica- 
tion. devoted to humor, wit and satire 
pertaining to the medical, dental and 
pharmaceutical professions,” has published 
in its issue of January, 1923, a novel in- 
terview by “Quip” with Charles Frederick 
Chandler, ’11Hon., Professor Emeritus of 
Chemistry and Trustee of the College of 
Pharmacy at Columbia. 

The occasion was Professor Chandler's 
eighty-sixth birthday, and under the 
heading “Looking Backward,” he recalled 
many amusing incidents in his long 
career as a student, teacher and worker 
in Chemistry. 


Columbia Well Represented at 
Modern Language Conference 

Columbia contributed largely to the 
thirty-ninth annual meeting of the Mod- 
ern Language Association of America, 
held at the University of Pennsylvania 
from December 28 to 30. 

The presiding officer at the conference 
was Raymond Weeks, president of the 
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Association for 1922, and Professor of 
Romance Philology at Columbia. Charles 
Sears Baldwin, ’88, ’°94Ph.D., Professor 
of Rhetoric and English Composition, 
read a paper on “The Contribution of 
Longinus’ De Sublimate”; and Henry W. 
Wells, also of the English Department, 
spoke on “The Organizing Ideas in Piers 
the Plowman.’ Ashley H. Thorndike 
and Carl Van Doren, ’11Ph.D., also of 
the English faculty, spoke at one of the 
sessions, . 

Clarence A. Manning, °13, ’15Ph.D., 
instructor in Slavonic Langauges, was 
chairman of the Slavonic group and read 
a paper on “Russian Versions of Don 
Juan.” 
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~The Department of Romance Lan- 
guages was represented by a larger num- 
ber of persons than any department among 
the other visiting universities. Henry 
A. Todd, Professor of Romance, Philol- 
ogy, and Henri F. Muller, ’12Ph.D., 
Assistant Professor of French, made ad- 
dresses. Among others of the Romance 
faculty who attended were Thatcher 
Clark, John L. Gerig, L. Imbert, Louis 
A. Loiseaux, H. E. Mantz, °17Ph.D., 
Federico de Onis, A. G. H. Spiers, and 
J. A. Vaeth, '17Ph.D. 

From the Department of Germanic 
Languages were Matthew G. Bach, ’11 
A.M., '22Ph.D., G. A. Betz, Robert H. 
Fife, and H. H. Schulze, ’05A.M. 


Committee Announces Tentative Plans for an Alumni Day 


of All Schools of the University 


That Alumni Day this year will be an 
Alumni Day for all Schools of the Uni- 
versity is the purpose behind the program 
ot the 1923 Committee. 
finitely decided upon at the Committee’s 
first meeting, on January 3. It is the 
intention of John J. Ryan, '09S, Chair- 
man, and his associates on the Committee, 
to present a program for February 12, 
that will appeal to the Alumni of the 
professional schools just as much as it 
does to the graduates and former stu- 
dents of Columbia College. If the Com- 
mittee succeeds in their purpose as well 
as they did in attending their organization 
mecting, the success of Alumni Day is 
assured—for over two-thirds of the Com- 
mittee were present on an evening that 
stands an excellent chance of being the 
worst and wettest weather of the present 
winter. 

The plans announced by the Committee 
after their meeting on January 3, are 
still tentative. However, they are com- 
plete enough to give an idea as to the 
form which Alumni Day will take. 

A holiday downtown and a work day 
at the University, this mid-winter re- 
union of Columbia Alumni will com- 
mence at 11 o’clock on Monday morning, 
February 12. From that hour until 3 
p-m., each School of the University will 
make particular efforts to put themselves 
on exhibition, for the benefit of their 
Alumni. Special committees from each 
School are already at work on these 
plans. This part of the program will 
probably include lectures by one or two 
prominent members of the School’s Facul- 
ty, or by some alumnus of the School who 
has made a name for himself in his 
profession. It 1s probable that luncheons 
will be served in each of the Schools tak- 
ing part. Arrangements will also be 
made for exhibits of the work of each 
School, as well as for informal meetings 


This was de-' 


with professors. In each building there 
will be an information center, and campus 
guides will be on hand to pilot the Alumni 
around parts of the University which 
have been built since they were students. 

Beginning at 3 p.m., most of the pro- 
gram will be held in the University gym- 
nasium. It will picture the lighter side 
of campus life, including music by the 
Student Band and by the Glee Club. An 
athletic exhibition will also take place. 
This may include two or three bouts from 
the Freshman-Sophomore cane-spree con- 
test, as well as part or all of an inter- 
collegiate wrestling meet. Exhibitions 
by the fencing, swimming, and water- 
polo teams, will also be held. 

At five o'clock a student reception or 
rally will probably take place, although 
this part of the program is by no means 
certain. 

At half-past five, there will be intro- 
duced a brand new feature of Alumni 
Day programs. It may be called a “fog 
raiser,’ a “kickers meeting,” or some 
such title. It will be a mecting between 
the Alumni and members of the Faculty, 
held for the purpose of clearing up any 
misunderstandings which may exist. 

The evening meal will probably be held 
in the Commons or the Auxiliary Gym- 
nasium. Efforts will be made to scat 
the Alumni by classes and to give them 
a substantial meal of the good food for 
which the Columbia Commons is now 
noted. Dinner will probably be followed 
by the Annual Meeting of the Alumni 
Federation. 

Next on the program will be a student 
entertainment, including a band concert. 
campus movies, and stunts by the under- 
graduates. 

At nine o'clock the basketball game 
with Yale will be held. Arrangements 
areybeing made fwith the Athletic As- 
sociation_to_restrict the sale of tickets 
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entirely to the Alumni, until a day or so 
before the game. In this way, it is 
hoped to take care of practically all 
Alumni who want tickets. 

Although this program is not yet m 
final form, the Committee announced it 
at this time because of the many in- 
quintes that have been made concerning 
its plans. The schedule as outlined may 
be modified as the various sub-committees 
get into the details of the work. It is 
expected, however, that the final pro- 
gram will appeal just as much to the 
Alumni of the Law School, the College 
ot Physicians and Surgeons, the School 
of Architecture and the School of Busi- 
ness, as it will to those of the College 
and the Schools of Mines, Engineering 
and Chemistry. The faculty and students 
are enthusiastic about the ideas presented. 
and are already co-operating in fine 
shape. It is probable that this year’s 
program will give Columbia Alumni a 
hetter chance than ever before, to come 
to Morningside Heights and find out just 
what 1s going on there. 


Prominent Preachers Will Visit 
Columbia 

The University Chaplain, the Reverend 
Raymond C. Knox, ’03, has recently an- 
nounced the list of preachers for the 
coming months, at the regular four 
o'clock Sunday afternoon services m St. 
Paul’s Chapel. Prominent 
clergymen are the Right Reverend Wil- 
liam Lawrence, ‘IlHon.. Bishop of 
Massachusetts: the Right Reverend Wil- 
liam T. Manning, “03Hon., Bishop of 
New York; the Reverend Cornelius 
Woelfkin, D.D., Pastor of the Park 
Avenue Baptist Church; the Reverend 
Charles E. Jefferson, D.D., Pastor of the 
Broadway Tabernacle Church. and the 
Very Reverend Hughell E. Fosbroke, 
D.D., Dean of the General Theological 
Seminary. 

The full list of preachers and the dates 
on which they will be at Columbia ts as 
follows: 

January 14. the Reverend Raymond 
C. Knox, Chaplain of the University; 
January 21, the Right Reverend William 
Lawrence, ‘I]Hon., Bishop of Massachu- 
setts: January 28, the Reverend Ralph 
W. Sockman, '17Ph.D., Madison Avenue 
Methodist Episcopal Church; February 4, 
the Reverend J. Howard Melish, D.D., 
Church of the Holy Trinity, Brooklyn; 
February 11, Chaplain Knox; february 
iS, the Right Reverend Henry St. 
George Tucker, D.D., Bishop of Kyoto, 
Japan; February 25, the Right Reverend 
Wiliam T. Manning, '05Hon., Bishop of 
New York; March 4. the Reverend Cor- 
nehus Woelfkin, D.D., Park Avenue 
Baptist Church; March 11, the Reverend 
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E. Clowes Chorley, D.D.. St. Philip's 
Church in the Highlands, Garrison, New 
York: March 18, Chaplain Knox: March 
25, the Reverend Charles E. Jefferson, 
D.D.. Broadway Tabernacle Church; 
[pril r (Easter Day), the Very Reverend 
Hughell E. Fosbroke, D.D., Dean of 
the General Theological Seminary. 

The music at all of these services will 
be under the direction ot Walter Henry 
Hall, Professor of Church and Choral 
Music. ` 


Six Candidates Named for Federation 
Directors at Large 

The candidates for the ofice of Di- 
rector at Large of the Alumni Federation 
are six men whose activities in Alumni 
work have made their names familiar 
to Alumni of all schools. 

The first named, Elbert S. Barlow, 
00S, was one of the organizers of the 
New England Alumni Club, and its first 
president. Since then he has been a mem- 
ber of its executive committee and chair- 


Calendar 


Unless otherwise 
events listed below 


indicated, the 
will he held at 


the Columbia University Club, 4 West 
Telephone, Long- 


Forty-third Street. 
acre 8200, 
TueEspay, January 16. 

Alumni of the Graduate Schools. 
Meeting and Supper. The University 
Club, Fifth Avenue and Fifty-fourth 
Street. 8:00 p. m. 

1913. College and Science. Dinner. 
Browne's Chop House, Broadway 
and Forty-first Street. 

1910. Monthly Luncheon. Stewart's 
Restaurant, 30 Park Place, New 
York City. 

WEpNEsDAY, JANUARY 17. 

1892. College and Mines. Dinner 
and Meeting. 6:30 p. m. 

1917. Monthly Luncheon. Zimmer- 
mann’s, Fulton Street, New York. 

1918. Monthly Luncheon. Stewart's 
Restaurant, 30 Park Place, New 
York. 

Trtrspay, JANUARY 18. 

1918Law. Annual Dinner. 7:30 p.m. 

Monpay, JANUARY 22. 

Alumni Club of Hinois. 
(Details later.) 

WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 24. 
Dinner. 

Kripay, JANUARY 25. 

Maryland Alumni Club. Annual meet- 
ing. Baltimore Club. 

Tvrerspay, January 30. 

P.&S. Alumni Association. 
Meeting. 

1917S. Monthly Luncheon. Stew- 
art's, 30 Park Place, New York. 

WEDNESDAY, FERRUARY 7. 

New Jersey Alumni Club. Dinner. 
Newark Athletic Club, Newark, N.J. 

1909. Monthly Luncheon. Elks’ Club, 
110 West Forty-third Street. 

1904. Monthly Luncheon. Browne's 
Chop House, Broadway and Forty- 
first Street. 12:30 to 2:00 p. m. 


Dinner. 


1858. 


Annual 
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man of the present nominating com- 
mittee. He served one year as a Director 
of the Alumni Federation, and was chair- 
man of the Special Committee on Local 
Clubs. For four years he was president 
of 1900 Science, was secretary of the 
class Decennial Committee and is now 
chairman of the Twenty-fitth Anniver- 
sary Committee. 

Thomas Ewing, ’85, 89L, at one time 
president of the Yonkers Alumni Club, 
practicing lawyer in New York City, is 
one of the foremost patent attorneys in 
the country. For four years he was U. 
S Commissioner of Patents, and during 
the war was chairman of the Munitions 
Patents Board of the War and Navy 
Departments. He is a member of Sigma 
Chi, Phi Beta Kappa, University, Colum- 
bia University and Century Clubs of 
New York City. 

John K. Fitch, ’02. Secretary of the 
New Jersey Alumni Club, was last year 
elected third vice-president of the 
Federation. Fitch's Alumni interests are 
varied, and he serves on so many com- 
mittees that an accounting of his activ- 
ities is unnecessary. 

Charles E. Haydock, ’01, a vice-presi- 
dent of the New York Trust Co., always 
interested in matters financial, is Treas- 
urer both of the Alumni Federation and 
ef the Alumni Fund. Whatever time he 
finds left on his hands he devotes to the 
work of other Columbia organizations. 

John J. Ryan, ‘09S. whose name ap- 
pears as a candidate for re-election, is 
president of 1909 College and Science. 
He was prominent in many branches of 
athletics during his undergraduate days, 
and still keeps a watchful eye on Colum- 
bia prowess in the line of sports. He is 
a member of Phi Gamma Delta, Tau 
Beta Pi, and Sigma Ni. 

The last named on the list, Levering 
Tyson, “ILAM, former Executive Sec- 
retary of the Federation, and at present 
second vice-president, has been so closely 
connected with every phase of Alumni 
work for the past ten vears, that further 
recital of his activities is not required 
for any group of Columbia alumni. 


Columbia Legionnaires in Charge of 
Veterans’ Library 

The 1922 Annual Meeting of the Co- 
lumbia University Post of the American 
Legion, held at the Army and Navy Club 
on December 12, was made noteworthy 
through an unusually good attendance 
and an extremely interesting program. 
The reports of the ovheers for the past 
year. with Henry Hall Forbes, "90 P&S, 
as Commander, was evidence of the fact 
that this Post is still among the leaders 
n/N tw A ork City, both from the stand- 
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point of membership and activity. The 
present membership of approximately 200, 
places the Post with the 
New York County. 

Among the most important activities 
reported at that meeting, was the work 
for the Veterans’ Mountain Camp Li- 
brary. The Post was recently given the 
responsibility. for establishing and main- 
taining the Library of the Veterans’ 
Mountain Camp on Tupper Lake, New 
York. This camp, as ts generally known, 
is to be used for the veterans of the 
World War, particularly those suffering 
from tuberculosis as the result of poison 
The Library will form no small 
part of the comfort of ex-service men 
at the Camp, and the Columbia Post has 
already collected a large supply of books 
for shipment. Any Alumni who have on 
their shelves suitable books which they 
can spare for this purpose, are urged to 
send them to Harmon A. Vedder. ‘88, 
Y1 P&S, at 44 East 76th street. New 
York. 

The election of officers evoked a healthy 
discussion, which resulted in the election 
of the following: Commander, Condict 
W. Cutler, Jr.. 710, (12 P&S; lst vice- 
commander, Robert H. Fiedler, 718: 2nd 
vice-commander, Harmon A. Vedder, ‘88, 
‘91 P&S: 3rd vice-commander, George 
M. Bramwell, ’°I1; treasurer. James 
Duane Livingston, Jr., “13S; Adjutant, 
Charles G. Proffitt, '17; Executive Com- 
mittee, Henry Hall Forbes, 90 P&S; 
Russell P. Hoyt, 03; Wilham Campbell, 
03) PhD; Pelham St. George Bissell, 
9; R. C. Klugescheid, ‘11; Witham 
Judson Timmons, 712; Sterling Baer, ‘14; 
Robert Everett, 15 J: Austin S. Roche, 
17; representatives on the County Com- 
mittee: Robert H. Fiedler. ‘1&8. and 
George M. Bramwell. ‘11: alternate rep- 
resentatives, James Duane Livingston, Jr., 
‘13 S. and Austin S. Roche, ‘17. 

The business session was followed by 
a discussion of the Offcers’ Reserve 
Corps, as explained in detail by Colonel 
William F. H. Godson, Chief of Staff 
of the Olst Cavalry Division of the Or- 
ganized Reserves. 


leaders in 


gas. 


Colonel Godson’s talk was succeeded 
by an unusual set of lantern slides, ac- 
companied by running comment, witty 
and interesting, on the part of the Rev- 
erend Henry V. B. Darlington, ’10. 
Rector of the Church of the Heavenly 
Rest, New York City. The pictures were 
taken by Darlington as a member of a 
party which visited Constantinople, the 
Balkans, and other parts of the Near 
East. As has been previously reported 
in the News, Darlington’s work in this 
connection resulted in his being decorated 
by King Alexander of Greece, and ad- 
mitted tọ the Order of George I 
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The Mid-Winter M osquitc 


In full accord with its reputation for 
doing unusual things, the New Jersey 
Alumni Club has begun the publication 
of a paper called The Mosquito, devoted 
to the interests of the club, and designed 
to keep Columbia men in our neighboring 
State, and the Alumni in general, informed 
of what this particular group of Co- 
lumbia Alumni is doing and planning to 


do. 


The first issue is more modest than 
one would expect from the name. Yet 
it records a tew achievements of our 


Jersey co-workers, and its editorials hint 
that big things are to come. The News 
hopes it is the forerunner of a series of 
bulletins of Columbia Local Club activity 
that will extend throughout the length 
and breadth of the land. 


New Airplane Propeller Invented by 
Sylvanus A. Reed, ’74, 77 Mines 


A valuable contribution to science, in 
the realm of airplane development and 
improvement, has been made by Sylvanus 
A. Reed, ’74, '77Mines, ’80Ph.D., as a 
result of research undertaken in his pri- 
vate laboratory since his retirement a 
few years ago from active duty as a con- 
sulting engineer. 

Experiments requiring high rotation 
velocities Ied Reed to a novel type of 
airplane propeller, in which, by using 
centrifugal force, the blades may be 
made of metal and knife-like in thin- 
Tests of models having indicated 
a supertor efficiency, Reed experimented 
with a full scale propeller at the Curtiss 
factory m Garden City, and worked out 
a duraluminum propeller in a single piece, 
which the Curtiss Company has adopted 
and plans to introduce on a large scale 
in flying practice. 


ness. 


Numerous trial flights on different 
types of planes with motors of from 90 
to 400 horse power have all demonstrated 
a flying speed superior to that induced 
by the usual wooden propeller. The Na- 
tional Advisory Committee on Aeronau- 
tics of the United States Government 
reported on tests in their aero-dynaric 
laboratory, that the new invention showed 
an efhciency higher than any previously 
tested by them: and the Committee has 
just issued a bulletin describing the pro- 
peller and its tneory. The United States 
Bureau of Aeronautics, after a 50 per 
cent. overload test of five hours? con- 
tinuous run, has taken several of these 
propellers for their Voight planes with 
200 horse power Hispano-Suiza motors. 
The United States Army testing station 
at McCook Field, Dayton, Ohio, made a 
successful thirty-hour test on a Reed 
nine-foot propeller which had been jused 
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in flight cn a Curtiss 180 horse power 
Oriole; and later tested successfuliy an- 
other Reed propeller at 629 horse power 
absorption, The French Government, 
after a recent test, has also reported its 
use Satisfactory. 


The thin sharp blades of the new de- 
vice permit efficient thrust at very high 
rotation speed, thus making it possible to 
mount the propeller on high speed en- 
gines direct, and without speed reducing 
gear; anda propeller will shortly be used 
in flight in which the blade tips travel in 
their circle at the rate of 1.100 feet per 
second—about the velocity of sound. The 
weight is about the same as that of a 
wooden one, and, while the advantages 
of metal over wood are gencrally accept- 
ed, its superior aero-dynamic properties 
are still the prominent and essential fac- 
tors. 


Reed’s invention was undertaken on 
his sole initiative and perfected without 
outside aid. 


Justice Greenbaum, *75L, Eulogized 


at Dinner 


At a dinner held at the Hotel Com- 
modore in New York City on December 
21, more than 300 persons, including 
many judges and prominent members of 
the bar, jomed in honoring Justice 
Samuel Greenbaum, ‘731, who has re- 
signed after twenty-one years of service 
on the Supreme Court bench. 

Almet F. Jenks, °77L. tormer Presiding 
Justice of the Appellate Division of the 
Supreme Court, spoke of the Bench’s 
salary needs, declared the arbitrary age- 
limit retirement unjust, and emphasized 
the need of pensions for retired judges. 
Others at the speakers’ table included 
Edward R. Finch, 88h. and Job Hedges. 
86L. The latter recalled the fact that 
he was the man who placed Greenbaum 
In nominaticn twenty-one vears ago. 

Among the many Alumni who attended 
were Paul D. Cravath, ‘80l.; Henry Ð. 
Gildersleeve, 67L; Damel P. Hays, ’75L: 
Irving Lehman, `906. ‘98L: John P. 
O'Brien, 81L, and Morgan J. O'Brien, 
75L, 04Hon. 


1909 First in Numbers (and Noise) 
at Holiday Luncheon 


This vear's Holiday Luncheon proved 
a special boon to the Class of 1909 for 
its own one-table The lunch 
not only gave those present an especially 
good time, but gave them an opportunity 
to welcome several classmates who have 
achieved the unenviable reputation of be- 
ing infrequent gn attendance at class 
gatherings! Notahle among them were 


reunion. 
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Carl Culman, Mike Chanalis, Harold 
Schultz, Leon Gibson and Hick Price. 

Owing partly to the fact that 1909 
had the largest representation of any 
class at the luncheon and partly to the 
commanding figure of its presiding officer, 
the class was given the distinction of 
leading the cheers for President Farrand 
and President Butler. Jack Ryan suc- 
ceeded in getting a lot of notse out of 
the other Alumni present, as well as his 
enthusiastic co-workers in 1909. 

The 1909 representation, twenty-five in 
number, included William M. Carpenter, 
Charles R. Carroll, M. N. Chanalis. 
George Brokaw Compton, Carl W. Cul- 
man, R. O. Bonner, William Fondiller, 
Edward J. Grant, Leon W. Gibson, John 
Hanrahan, Eugene E. Kelly, Ward Mel- 
ville, Alfred S. Moses, Winston Paul, 
W. H. Dannat Pell, Hickman Price, H. 
W. Remington, Jr., Stanley H. Renton, 
M. Townsend Rice, Malcolm M. Roy, 
John J. Ryan, Harold S. Schultz, Lester 
H. Spalding, John A. Voskamp and G. P. 
Vulte. 


1917 Engineers’ Class Book Appears 
at Annual Class Dinner 


Well, it's done for another year! 

On Friday evening, December 29, 
forty-two 1917 Engineers gathered at the 
Columbia University Club to celebrate 
their annual reunion. The “Old Guard” 
was there, and in addition there were a 
few “Irregulars,” some of them attend- 
ing for the first time since the emanci- 
pation of 1917, 


After the usual delays all were seated 
and enjoyed the best dinner it has been 
the privilege of the Class to attend to 
date, Volstead notwithstanding. Finally 
the red tape incidental to a business meet- 
ing was unwound. Gainsborg reported 
for the Insurance Committee and a vote 
of thanks was given to that Committee. 
Mahler introduced the child of his fer- 
tile brain and fluent pen in the form of 
“The first volume of the ‘17 Engineers’ 
Aluminums Book.” Paul hastened to 
tell that the price of the book was $3, 
C. O. D., and that he would never edit 
another volume. In spite of this another 
vote of thanks was sent up by the class. 

We have failed to mention thus far 
the many impromptu speeches which 
were rendered by our legal student, 
Jimmy L. One was an election address 
which so stirred the mob that they unani- 
mously re-elected the present officers, to 
wit: President, J. Pringle; first vice- 
president, E. C. Gainsborg; second vice- 
president, P. Mahler; treasurer, L. El- 
linger; secretary, O. Neumer. Additional 
officers appointed were sergeant-at-arms, 
Jimmy Lanzetti, and procurcur-du-Roi, 
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a member whose name will be divulged to 
responsible parties upon application to the 
first vice-president. 

This over, an improvised booth was 
arranged in the rear of the diming-room 
where penitent members could confess 
their sins and sign up for an insurance 
policy. Let there be more. About thirty- 
five copies of the book were sold, and 
additional copies may be obtained from 
Paul Mahler, 51 East Forty-first street, 
New York City. 

The meeting then resolved itself into 
a series of parties. Paul performed with 
the spherical ivories, while others spoke 
to the cubical ivories. Others took to 
cards, and the festivities revolved in an 
atmosphere of increasing cordiality. 


O. N. 


—— 


Elections to Columbia University Club 

At a meeting of the Committee on 
Admissions of the Columbia University 
Club, held at the Club on December 18, 
1922, the following were elected to mem- 
bership in the Club: 

William H. Allee, '99P.&S5.; Frank 
A. Bernero, ’'17L.; J. Hutton Hinch, ’22; 
William B. Jones, '22Bu.; Henry Krumb, 
’O8S.; William Stuart Messer, 705, 
'O8Ph.D.; William E. Schwanda, °16, and 
A. Earle Scovil, °22. 


Columbia Alumni Fund Class 
Report 


As of January 6, 1923 


Classes leading in number of sub- 
scribers for current year. 


Fund | No. of 
Class Representative Subscribers 


1920......Edward M. Healy, Jr... 49 
John D. Craven 
Chalmers Wood, Jr..... 
W. Kenneth Watkins... å 

1917Law.. Benj. H. Bartholow... i 

1919P.&S.. Ralph L. Harvey 

1918Law..E. A. Sherpick 

1899...... E. A. Cardozo......... 
Harold A. Content 

1915...... Sherman M. Biyur 

1914S.....1. W. Hadsell 

1904Law.. Allan C. Rearick 


Classes leading in amount subscribed 
for current year. 


Amount 
Subscribed 


(No Representative) ..$505 
493 


1880...... Landreth H. King.... 
1904S (No Representative) .. 
George R. Beach 
John G. Neeser 
1908...... Harold A. Content.... 
1905 Chalmers Wood, Jr.... . 
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Athletics 


Varsity Defeats N. Y. U. at Basketball 


In a game that was fast and hard 
fought, but withal cleanly played 
throughout the Varsity basketball team 
defeated N.Y.U. in the local gym last 
Saturday night by the score of 30-25. It 
was a see-saw game from the start. 
During the first half both teams alter- 
nately led, but in the last twenty minutes 
N.Y.U. was never ahead. 

Sam Strom, Columbia’s fast forward, 
tallied more than half the Varsity’s 
points, with a total of sixteen. Strom 
caged three goals from the field and was 
successtul in ten of his sixteen attempts 
from the foul line. Every member of the 
Blue and White quintet got mto the at- 
tack and did his share toward the Lion's 
victory. Heimowitz and Toorock did 
most of the scoring for the Violet. Col- 
umbia also led in the matter of field 
goals, scoring ten as against nine for the 
Hall of Fame five. 

Dockerill of the Varsity was the first 
to score. Feinberg and Taylor scored 
for N.Y.U. in quick succession. A field 
goal and a foul by Strom put Columbia 
in the lead at 5-4. N. Y. U. took the 
lead again on a field goal by Feinberg, 
with the crowd of 2,500 spectators get- 
ting wilder every minute. Field goals 
by Willson, Strom and Springhorn put 
Columbia in the lead again as the half 
ended, score 19-18. 

Strom sent the Lion into the lead in 
the second half with two field goals and 
a successful foul toss. After that the Var- 
sity was never headed. Columbia used 
Strom on the foul line instead of Wilson. 
and the choice proved a wise one. Sam 
caged ten of his sixteen tries from under 
the basket, being well ahead of Masline 
of N.¥.U., who scored only seven of his 
eighteen free tries. 

The game, which had been heralded as 
a “grudge” contest by many of the down- 
town papers, due to the unsatisfactory 
ending of the Columbia-N.Y.U. football 
game last Fall, was the cleanest played 
on the home court this season. Per- 
sonal fouls were few and unintentional, 
and the feeling between the fives was of 


the best throughout the contest. Sum- 
mary: 

COLUMBIA G. F. Pt. 
Strom, f.. Soneta n e EE ees 3 10 16 
Springhorn, rf. v esacsos Sees 2 0 4 
Dockerill, Coes sede eas saw an eos 2 0 4 
Wilson LEs 2 fideo riaren eT aA 1 0 2 
PUle Vi F834 Bs oR RES 2 0 4 
CUNY 6 he Gi e ee r se owen ee Oe 0 0 0 

Totals 8 he Oak CS e we 10 10 30 

Ne Yeo: G. F. Pt. 
Masline, Lf. 6623cuceuasw sand sees 1 7 9 
Heinowitz, r.f. 6022ers ea tesa nes 3 0 6 
Taylor: C: 2a Oe bach Sede tees 1 0 2 
Toorock, Re. 2.4.55 egies swat esians 2 0 4 
Feinberg, T.R. «06240 %0d0u04008ss 1 0 2 
Mawes, TR sirno ea Ge ERA 1 0 2 
Fletcher, Ce 2336-65046 Siw aaa A S o a 0 
Johns; Tg: Sebo ae ak bee Saree ee 0 0 0 

Totals securam reee e ates 9 7 25 

Referee — O'Brien, St. John’s. Umpire — 

Hastings, Cornell. Time of Halves—20 min- 


utes. 


Tomorrow afternoon, (Saturday, Jan- 
uary 13) the Columbia University Ath- 
letic Association will stage its first annual 
indoor interscholastic track meet at the 
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Twenty-second Regiment Armory. Pub- 
lic and private schools of New York City 
only will be eligible to compete. A point 
trophy will be awarded to the winning 
school and gold, silver and bronze medals 
will be awarded to the individual winners 
of each event. More than a score of the 
local schools have already sent in their 
entries. 


Victor Graeb, captain of the Varsity 
track team, has been entered in the Spe- 
cial Invitation Sprint Series, to be run 
at the Fordham University indoor meet 
on January 20. Six of the foremost 
sprinters of the country, including Alfred 
LeConey, of Lafayette, intercollegiate 
champion, will toe the mark with Graeb 
im these events. In addition, the Varsity 
Medley Relay, which won the champion- 
ship last year, will run in the meet. In 
this event the Blue and White team, 
composed of Koppisch, Graeb, Marzoft 
and Higgins, will meet Georgetown, 
Fordham, N. Y. U. and Rutgers. 


Alumni of the Graduate Schools 


’95PhD—Robert A. Millikan, Pro- 
fessor of Physics at the California In- 
stitute of Technology, Pasadena, has 
been awarded the 1922 Edison Medal 
for “meritorious experimental achieve- 
ment in electrical science,” by the 
American Institute of Electrical Engi- 
neers. Miulhkan’s recent experiments 
have attempted to bridge the gap be- 
tween light and X-ray phenomena. 

709Ph. D.—Herbert E. Woodrow has 
been appointed chief psychologist for 
the Ohio State Bureau of Juvenile Re- 
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search. Since 1900 he has been Asso- 
ciate Professor of Psychology at the 
University of Minnesota. 

"15AM—L. Walter Stephens is rec- 
tor of the Oceanside Presbyterian 
Church, Oceanside, N. Y 

’200AM—George Benneyan is con- 
nected with the new Advertising Re- 
search Department of the New York 
Herald. He and Miss Ruth Smith, a 
graduate of Smith College, were mar- 
ried last July, and are living at 377 
Main Street, White Plains, N. Y. 

’20A.M.— Joseph Chassell has com- 
pleted his course at Union Theological 
Seminary and is now instructing there 
in Religious Education. His marriage 
to Miss Ruth Boardman of Geneseo, 
N. Y., took place last September. 

’21A.M.—Whitney Coombs of 169 
Main Street, Fast Orange, N. J., and 
Miss Agnes Nearing of Brunswick, 
Me., were married on December 25 
in the historic Bowdoin College Chapel. 
Coombs is an instructor in Business 
Administration at Lake Forest College. 


He and his bride are living at 31 South 
Sheridan Road, Lake Forest, Il. 


Alumni Notes 


’81, ’°83L—Thomas D. Rambaut, who 
runs a hundred acre farm near Ridge- 
wood, N. J., when not engaged in 
practicing law in the financial district 
of New York, was awarded for the 
second time the First Prize for an ex- 
hibit of Yellow Flint Corn at the 
Annual Exhibit of the Bergen County 
Board of Agriculture held at Hacken- 
sack on December 13-16. The neigh- 
bors lay it to farmerette labor, which 
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is not considered fair in these post-war 
days. 

89, ‘90A.M.— Elbert Floyd-Jones, 
rector of St. Mary's Church-in-the- 
Highlands, Cold Spring, N. Y., has 
been awarded the degree of Doctor of 
Divinity by the Peoples’ National 
University of Atlanta, Georgia, as the 
result of a special course in Theology 
and an examination bearing upon it. 


’90—Charles R. Mann, since 1917 
an educational advisor to the War 
Department, has been appointed direc- 
tor of the American Council of Educa- 
tion. Mann has assumed the duties of 
director on a part-time basis until the 
War Department can release him as 
chairman of the Civilian Advisorv 
Board of the General Staff. This will 
probably be in the early spring. Be- 
fore entering the W ar Department, he 
was for four years in charge of the 
investigation of engineering education 
made on behalf of a joint committee 
from the engineering societies and the 
Carnegie Foundation. 


°90 Mines—Hershel C. Parker, for- 
merly Adjunct Professor of Physics 
at Columbia, has been spending several 
months at Mono Lake, California, in 
the high Sierras. It has been known 
for some time that the waters of the 
lake contain gold in solution, and Par- 
ker has been conducting experiments 
of extracting the fine gold by a patent 
process which he is satisfied can be 
carried out on an extensive scale. Min- 
ing men in the West are much inter- 
ested in the new scheme. 


°99P.&S.— Benjamin M. Jr., son of 
Benjamin May Baker of Norfolk, Va., 
has recently been appointed to a 
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Rhodes 


= scholarship at Oxford from 
the University of Virginia. 
01 F.A.—Announcement has been 


made oi the engagement of Frederick 
R. Loney ot New York City and Pel- 
ham. to Miss Margery F. Hughes, 
granddaughter of Mr. and Mrs. Vic- 
tor Cummings of 480 Park Avenue, 
New York City. 

’02L— Robert B. Insley. at one time 
superintendent of public buildings and 
chief counsel for the building depart- 
ment of New York City. is president 
of the Indianapolis Home Builders’ 
Association. He has been living in 
Indianapolis since 1917, and is engaged 
in the real estate business. 

07, ’09L—Stanlev L. Richter, for- 
merly Assistant District Attorney of 
New York County, has formed a part- 
nership for the general practice of law 
with Judge Robert S. Johnstone, who 
has just retired as a Judge ot the Court 
ot General Sessions. Their offices are 
at 42 Broadway. New York City. 

707S—George W. and Mrs. Hoyns 
of 273 Hillcrest Road, Ridgewood, 
N. J.. announced the birth of a second 
son, Alfred Henry, in the fall. Hoyns 
is at present with the Ingersoll-Rand 
and Cameron Steam Pump Works, 11 
Broadway, New York City, in the ca- 
pacity of sales engineer. 

08S.—C. Leslie Bruns. of 375 River- 
side Drive, New York City. manager of 
the burlap department of the Bruns- 
Nordeman Company, Inc. has been 
elected vice-president of the company. 
The firm was recently formed for the 
transaction of a general brokerage busi- 
ness in cotton cloths, varns and bur- 
laps, with offices at 323 Broadway, New 
York. Perey E. Boas, ’11, is man- 
aver of the varn department. 

’08—The January issue of Current 
Ilistory Magasme contains an interest- 
ing article by Fred H. Rindge, Jr., en- 
titled “Europe's Silver Lining.” We 
have heard so much of the dark side 
of the European chaos that it is re- 
freshing to note an article which 
illustrates some of the bright spots. 
Rindge writes from personal experi- 
ences m twenty-three countries which 
he has recently visited. This is one 
of a series of articles and lectures ke 
is delivering. 

09, ’11S—Grover C. Loening sailed 
on December 16 for Parts. where he 
is representing the Aeronautical Cham- 
ber of Commerce at the annual Aero- 
plane Salon. Loening is the construc- 
tor of the air yachts used last summer 
around Manhattan and Newport by 
Vincent Astor, Harold S. Vanderbilt 
and others. 

709 — Donald Armstrong, Major, 
C.A.C. U.S.A. is still Military Attache 
at the American Embassy, Paris. 
France, and has been decorated with 
the Legion of Honor for work done 
in the war. Armstrong's modesty for- 
bids his sending a copy of the citation, 
but he does send along the warmest 
sort of greetings to his classmates in 
(09, and the news that he and Leon 
Fraser have had a class reunion in 
France. 

’09— Ben Willis is still taking the 
rest cure and mav be addressed at 47 
Franklin Avenue, Saranac Lake, N. Y., 
from which point he sends best wishes 
to his classmates in 1909. 

’13S— Announcement has been made 


January 12, 1923 


of the engagement of Ambrose H. 
Burroughs, Jr.. whose home is at 
Irvington-on-Hudson, N. Y. to Miss 
Bunn of Seattle, Wash., a graduate 
of the University of Wisconsin. Bur- 
roughs is vice-president and general 
manager of the Talache Minmg Com- 
pany, and makes his headquarters in 
Talache, Idaho. His sister recently 
married G. DeFreest Larner, °20. 

13S, "15SAM—H. C. Stevens and 
Miss Anna M. Dunn of 92 Meade 
Avenue, Passaic, N. J., were married 


on October 11. They are now m 
Nova Scotia. at Caledonia, Qucen’s 
County, where Stevens is connected 


with the Panstock Corporation, a pulp 
mull company. 

"14, 7161.—The engagement has been 
announced of Samuel Kaufman and 
Miss Sylvia R. Meltzer (Smith. °22). 
Kaufman's address is 790 Broad Street, 
Newark, N. J. 

716, ’21_L—KEdgar Townsend Appleby 
of the New York Athletic Club is ac- 
corded the place of the world’s great- 
est amateur, in the ranking list just 
issued by the National Association of 
Amateur Billiard Plavers. Appleby 
won the national championship last 
season in the tournament at the Cres- 
cent Athletic Club imm Brooklyn, and 
followed it up by winning the inter- 
national tourney in Philadelphia. when 
he defeated Ary Bos, champion of 
Europe. and Edouard Roudil, cham- 
pion of France. Francis S. Applebv. 
"16, °21L, ranks second to his brother 
in the realm of amateur billiards. 

17—The question “Is the Uniform 
Out of Style?” is well answered in an 
article written by Harry W. Cavell 
in the American Legion Weekly of De- 
cember 22. He concludes “The army 
man who has in his heart misgivings 
as to his calling or whose mental 
make-up is such that he fears the con- 
spicuousness of the army attire—to 
him the uniform niay seem to lack the 
esteem of his fellow countrymen. But 
by the soldier who is sincerely proud 
of his chosen profession, which through 
the vears of our country’s hte has 
produced more than its full share of 
the nation’s most honored tigures, the 
question is never considered.” 

"17, °19]1—Lawrence S. Scofield is 
living at 17 West Kingsbridge Road, 
New York City. 

"17, 7191.—Edward B. Towns has 
formed a partnership with Frederick 
H. Koschwitz for the general practice 
ot law under the firm name of Kosch- 
witz and Towns. Their offiees are at 
501 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 

"18, °22S— F ugene Fezandie is an im- 
structor in the Department of Me- 
chanical Engineering in Stevens In- 
stitwe of Technology. 

I8 P.&S.— Fhe wedding of Philip C. 
Potter and Miss Zaidee Tilhnghast 
took płace on December 16 in the Old 
South Church of Milton, Mass. Among 


the ushers were Richard N. Pierson, 
'I8P.&S.. and Livingston L. Short. 
lol. Potter practices medicine in 


New York City, with offices at 34 least 
S5lst Street. 

"19, ’22J-—“I have been a fortunate 
chap this past summer,” the News re- 
cently quoted from a letter written 
by Bob Curry, describing his travels 
in Europe before settling down to hts 
studies at the Sorbonne. It now ap- 


pears that Bob’s good fortune is still 
with him, for along comes an an- 
nouncement of his marriage in Parts 
on January 3 to Mrs. Jane Graves 
Monsarrat. He and his bride are liv- 
ing in an apartment at 8 Square 
Desnouettes. Paris XV, France. 

’20— Announcement has been made 
of the engagement of Donald W. Tit- 
terton and Miss Caroline Gillespie of 
Kast Orange. N. J. Titterton lives at 
476 New England Terrace, Orange. 
Ne. J- 

’21— "Mighty nice to have Ed Stelle 
out here,” writes Nicholas McKnight, 
from Shanghai, China. “He is getting 
along remarkably well, likes the place, 
keeps healthy, and will probably be rich 
long before I even start a bank ac- 
count.” McKnight is connected with the 
Shanghai branch of the Liggett and 
Myers Tobacco Company at 2 A 
Kiukiang Road, and Stelle is a member 
of the International Banking Corpora- 
tion. 

’211.—The engagement has been an- 


nounced of Robert S. Dornon and 
Miss Florence E. Paulson of 132 
Herkimer Street. Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Dornon is a son of Mr. and Mrs. A. 
M. Dornon of Des Moines, Iowa. His 
New York business address is 49 Wall 
Street. 

°22— George Morton Minot and Miss 
Elizabeth Frances Miller of Birming- 
ham, Ala.. were married on November 
28. They are making their home in 
Rochester, N. Y.. where Minot is in 
charge of a department of the Security 
Trust Company of Rochester. 

"22—The marriage of John Jacob 
Van Schoonhoven, Jr, and Miss 
Marion Elizabeth Kent took place on 
December 16 at the home of the bride's 
parents, 500 Park Avenue, Fast 
Orange, N. J. 


Necrology 


Lloyd Warren, `88. 91 F. A. 


The Staff of Instruction of the School 
of Architecture in Columbia University, 
meeting with the instructors in Archi- 
tecture of Extension Teaching, desire to 
place on record their grief and their 
sense of loss at the news of the untimely 
death of Lloyd Warren, architect, grad- 
uate of Columbia College in 1888 and 
of the Department of Architecture in 
189]; a leader in an important phase of 
architectural education in the United 
States: for many years Chairman of the 
Committee on Education of the Society 
and of the Institute of Beaux-Arts Archi- 
tects: a faithful friend and benefactor 
of young men seeking an education in the 
profession he Joved. 

Reared in wealth, and educated in the 
highest institutions of the United States 
and France, Mr. Warren's warmest sym- 
pathies went out to the draftsmen who 
lacked the advantages which had been 
his, and he gave himself devotedly to the 
movement to provide them with the 
opportunity for professional training, 
and to the promotion of high standards 
of draftsmanship and design. His gift 
to this School of a unique collection of 
postcards illustrative of French historic 
monvuments and decorative details, testi- 
ned both -te chis anterest in his Alma 
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Mater and to his cnthusiasm for French 
art. For this gift and for all his services 
to architecture and to Franco-Amcrican 
friendship, we record our grateful appre- 
ciation. To his brothers, sister and sur- 
viving relatives we express our deep sym- 
pethy in their irreparable loss. 


79P&S—lIsaac B. Davenport, of 
Paris, France, on November 4 at his 
home. 22 Route de Croissy, Le Vési- 
net (Seine-et-Oise). Age 67 years. 
Davenport had been a member of the 
American colony in Paris for more 
than forty years. He was a Knight 
of the Legion of Honor, and for his 
services during the war received the 
Medaille de la Réconnaissance Fran- 
caise. He is survived by his widow 
and three children. 

’°83P.&S.—Charles Andrew Powers 
(Denver, ’01A.M.), widely known sur- 
geon and president of the American 
Society for the Control of Cancer. 
suddenly, of apoplexy or heart failure, 
on December 23 in the University Club 
of Denver, Col. Age 65 years. 

Powers had formerly practiced in 
New York City. being at the same time 
attending surgeon of St. Luke's and 
the New York Cancer Hospitals. He 
went to Denver in 1894, a very sick 
man, his condition caused by overwork. 
After a year or two of rest, he was 
able to enter private practice, and be- 
came one of the country’s most dis- 
tinguished surgeons. 

During the World War he served 
in France with rank of Maior. first 
as attending surgeon of the American 
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Ambulance Hospital in Paris for 
French wounded. Later he was made 
second in charge of the American Mili- 
tary Hospital No. 1, at Neuilly. A 
great many of the cases coming into 
this hospital were mutilations of the 
face, and Powers’ success in handling 
these cases caused them to be turned 
over to him almost exclusively. He 
did wonderful work in restoring shat- 
tered hands and faces. He had a num- 
ber of photographs showing the faces 
of his patients in their mutilated con- 
dition, then the progress made under 
his extraordinary operating ability, and 
it seemed hardly possible that such 
cures could have been effected from the 
wrecks on which he started. He was 
himself in poor health at this time, 
having recovered almost by a miracle 
from a very severe illness just before 
entering the service. He rallied mar- 
velously, and carried his work through 
in France, working night and day for 
a continuous period of over three vears. 

Powers was one of the most lovable 
of men; always courteous and obliging, 
ready to do anything for a friend, and 
of a very cheerful disposition. He was 
at one time president of the American 
Surgical Society and his acquaintance 
in the profession was verv extended 
and intimate. He numbered among 
his friends a great many of the dis- 
tinguished surgeons on the Continent 
as well as in the United States. 

As president of the Society for the 
Control of Cancer, and one of its chief 
organizers, he had nearly every promi- 
nent physician and surgeon in the 
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United States working on behalf of the 
Society. “Cancer Week,” which was 
celebrated so universally this vear, was 
his idea, and his work was commended 
by President Harding. 

From the French Government, for 
his work during the war, Powers re- 
ceived the order of the Chevalier of the 
Legion of Honor, and from Belgium, 
the Order of Leopold. On Decem- 
ber 26, three davs after his death. he 
was to have received from the United 
States Government the Distinguished 
Service Medal, and through the strange 
workings of fate, it was conferred 
upon him, by special permission from 
the Department at Washington, post- 
humously, at his funeral, on the ap- 
pointed day. The funeral service was 
held in St. John’s Cathedral, and was 
a combined religious and = military 
ceremony. The service was read bv 
Duncan H. Browne, ’05, Dean of the 
Cathedral. The D.S.M. was conferred 
by Col. Harry Lee, on behalf of the 
War Department. 

Powers was buried in his uniform. 
His body was sent to Washington. 
where it was interred, with full mili- 
tary honors, in Arlington Cemetery. 
the Surgeon General of the United 
States officiating. 

Powers was practically the first 
member of the Columbia Alumni As- 
sociation formed in Paris in 1917. being 
the first to respond to a call for Co- 
lumbia men, published in the Paris 
Herald by Robert Arrowsmith,  ’82, 
'’84 Ph.D. 

’94—Russell Hillard Loines (Har- 
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vard 98 LL.B.) on December 27 of 
pneumonia, at his home in Dongan 
Hills, Staten Island. Age 48 years. 
Loines had been associated for some 
time with the law firm of Johnson 
and Higgins at 49 Wall Street, New 
York City, and was secretary of the 
American Steamship Owners’ Mutual 
Protection and Indemnity Association. 
He was well known in literary circles. 

36L—Thomas Ives Chatheld (Yah 
'’93AB), District Judge, United States 
Circuit Court of Appeals, on Decem- 
ber 24 at his home, 31 Linden Avenue, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Age 51 vears. Chat- 
held was trimming a Christmas tree 
when he collapsed, and died ten min- 
utes after a physician had arrived. 
Death was caused by a heart attack. 

Chatfield was admitted to the Bar 
in 1896. He began law practice in 
Brooklyn, and soon was made Assist- 
ant United States District Attorney 
for the Eastern District of New York. 
He served three vears, and in 1906 
President Roosevelt appointed him a 
Federal Judge. At that time Chatfield 
was only thirty-five years old, and was 
one of the youngest men ever ap- 
pointed to so important a position. 
He was active in the work of the Flat- 
bush Dutch Reformed Church and in 
Masonic circles, and was president of 
the Flatbush Council of the Boy 
Scouts. 

Chatfield acted as class representa- 
tive of ’96L at the large reunion dinner 
of the Law Alumni Association held 
last February at the Hotel Pennsyl- 
vania, and performed yeoman service 
in getting a large attendance from his 


class. 

"00P&S—Miller Royal Whitenack 
(Rutgers, '97AB), famous specialist in 
children’s diseases, on December 12 


>f blood poisoning, in the Newark Pres- 
byterian Hospital, after an illness of 
more than five weeks. Age 47 years. 
Operations and blood transfusions 
were resorted to in vain, and White- 
nack died of an infection believed to 
have been contracted while treating an 
infant patient. 


W. STROTHER JONES 
HENRY E. MONTGOMERY 
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Whitenack gave up general practice 
thirteen years ago to devote his whole 
time to diseases of children, and be- 
came known to thousands as the 
“Children’s Physician.” He was a 
member of the New Jersey Medical 
Association, American Medical Asso- 
ciation, Board of Governors of the 
N. J. Pathological Society, and the 
Academy of Medicine of N. J. 


702—-Reuben A. Meyers, first Secre- 
tary of Appointments at Columbia, on 
November 30 at his home, 1017 
Farmington Avenue, West Hartford. 
Conn. Age 48 years. Meyers was 
much interested in sociology and poli- 
tics, and after giving up his work at 
Columbia, spent most of his time in 
social work and insurance. He became 
special representative of the Connecti- 
cut General Life Insurance Company 
in 1918, after having been with the 
LA; Serf Agency of the Mutual Bene- 
fit Life Insurance Company in New 
York. He was connected with the 
American Association of Labor Legis- 
lation, and the National Association 
for Tuberculosis Benefit. 

03, °04FA—John Wynkoop, archi- 
tect, on December 13 at his residence, 
603 West 140th Street, New York 
City. Age 40 vears. When a young 
man, Wynkoop won the Paris medal 
given by the New York Beaux Arts 
Society which entitled him to admis- 
sion to the Ecole des Beaux Arts in 
Paris. He became a member of the 
firm of Griffin and Wynkoop, at 30 
Church Street, New York City, and 
was Professor of Architecture at the 
University of Pennsylvania. 
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I'adcreuski at his Steinway 


“aS supreme qualities of the Steinway piano 
have been for many years universally recog- 
nized. Musicians and the musical public have long 
regarded it as the standard of perfection. It would 
seem from this that the summit had been reached, for 
with the attainment of perfection progress is 
stopped. And yet, in the case of the Steinway, this 
law of nature seems to have been defied. I feel 
obliged to declare, upon revisiting Steinway Hall 
after an absence of many years, and | do most em- 
phatically declare, that an astonishing progress has 
been achieved. To the former qualities, now mag- 
nified and intensified, an entirely new quality has 
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AN APPRECIATION by IGNACE J. PADEREWSKI 


been added, one which once was considered al- 
most incompatible with the character of tone—an 
easy, light, surprisingly agreeable action. Another 
thing—I have tested a very large number of 
Steinway Concert Grands, and | have not been 
able to choose any one of them as the best, because 
all are best. ... There is something in the his- 
tory of the Steinway family to bring joy to the 
heart of every one who is devoted to his profession. 
The Steinway piano is an unmistakable product of 
love of profession, and to it I pay my tribute of 
high esteem and admiration.” 


Steinway & Sons and their dealers have made it conveniently possible for music lovers to own a Steinway. 


Prices: $875 and up. 
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A PLEA FOR THE FUNDAMENTALS OF 
EDUCATION.—We are exceedingly pleased to 
note that the Spectator considered it worth while, in an 
editorial on January 10, to discuss our own editorial 
of January 5, wherein we set forth our views on Dr. 
Farrand’s Holiday Luncheon Address to the Alumni. 
Spectator seems to feel, and so states in no uncertain 
way, that our proposal would lead to a machine-made 
graduate. 

We are no more in favor of this type of product than 
Spectator, but feel that our proposal is misunderstood 
if any such result is feared. Spectator also asks how 
such a plan as we propose could be put into effect. At 
the risk of being tiresome and saying over again what 
we have said before, we shall state the conditions and 
remedy as we see it. 

A generation ago a student took a college course, not 
because it fitted him particularly for a commercial or 
anv other kind of a career, but because it was the gen- 
eral concession of opinion that a college course was 
fundamental for a gentleman who cared to be consid- 


ered cultured and educated. His college work perhaps 
led him to the enjovment of many things the unedu- 
cated man gets along without—it led to a fuller intel- 
lectual life, but was thought to be ornamental rather 
than practical. The demand for a more practical type 
of college graduate has been steady, strong and in- 
sistent, and in meeting this demand we have given up 
both the good and bad in the older plan. The young 
man today takes a college course because he believes 
it to be the best possible and practical training for a 
career outside the professions. The tendency is for 
college work to be made entirely practical and this has 
resulted in abandoning fundamentals so that more time 
can be put on “modern up-to-the-minute, practical 
courses.” Emphasis has been placed on the “new” 
as the only thing worth while; to be “old” is nearly 
sufficient to damn any idea, fact or theory that con- 
flicts wtih the new utilitarian motif. 

This situation is not peculiar to educational tenden- 
cies alone. Art has been passing through a similar 
cycle, but shows unmistakable signs of recovery. Lit- 
erature is also afflicted with the same disease, and with 
this idea the News, at the risk of being considered old- 
fogyish, antiquated, and a purist prim, not only takes 
issue but suggests an immediate about-face. We offer 
as the first fundamental truth on which our plans and 
progress can be hased, the proposition that sane, sound 
progress, real progress, must be based on the best of the 
past. Somebody said that life is too short to permit all 
of us to learn by costly experiment what the records of 
past ages can teach us. Somebody else has said that 
there is nothing new under the sun, and there is proba- 
bly some truth even in this extreme statement, hence 
our second proposition follows, namely: it is only by 
mature judgment based on a knowledge gleaned from 
past ages, on thorough, careful and deliberate think- 
ing, that we may hope for a solution of our present day 
problems or even evaluate the many proposals for cur- 
ing present day ills. 


In short we stand for a return to many of the ideas 
of the college education(of a.generation ago. We be- 
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lieve that the common background every college stu- 
dent should have before tinkering with the dangerous 


problems of today, is a thorough knowledge of his-` 
No scientist has any 


tory, ancient and medieval. 
hopes of advancing science by starting his study with 
X-rays and not first studving the fundamentals of 
physics and then finding out what others have done. 
Yet to be specific, we start freshmen on a study of con- 
temporary civilization without any adequate study of 
past civilizations and before they have any very well 
founded sense of values or basis for comparison. Here 
is a course second to none in the care, thought and 
effort which is given to it, but does it not belong in 
junior or senior year, not in freshman year, and should’ 
it not follow a freshman course, “An Introduction to 
Past Civilizations” ? 

We also feel that there is room for much constructive 
and valuable effort in the field of modern history.’ 
While America, for example, has made mistakes, and 
while our system of government has been painfully 
slow to remedy some very obvious wrongs, we do not 
think that overemphasis on these discouraging features 
leads to the production of many sound, sane Americans, 
ready and prepared to combat the radical thoughts and 
theories of the modern “social laboratory.” We still 
believe that our own form of government has proved 
itself more competent and flexible in meeting the ever 
changing and new problems of this country and in dis- 
tributing even handed justice, than any other form 
known to man. We would go so far as to say that in 
our opinion a sane, sound course on American history 
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along these lines would meet a fundamental college 
need. 

The place of religion, of art and of science as well 
as those subjects relating more closely to the “three 
R’s,” is also an important one. But, not being omnipo- 
tent or having unlimited space, we will rest our case 
at this point, urging again that serious consideration 
be given to the fundamental things even at the expense 
of the special and vocational elements, probably neces- 
sary in a modern college course. 


TO LOOK “THE WORKS” OVER.—The 
Alumni Day program is rapidly taking shape. By the 
time this issue of the News reaches its readers, the 
printer will have copy for the announcement to be sent 
to all Alumni. There are a few important details still 
to be arranged. The most enticing bit of news about 
the coming celebration on February 12 1s that the stu- 
dents are to plan the party. This applies to the events 
which will interest Alumni of the professional schools 
as well as of the undergraduate department. We will 
not steal any of the Committee’s thunder by going into 
any advance comment on their plans. But this is a 
satisfactory innovation. The Alumni come back to see 
the place, the faculty and the students, only incidentally 
to see each other. The faculty can be found—they are 
more easily located than their charges—but there is a 
sincere desire to look the boys over. They are not back- 
ward about being seen and will put on the stunts them- 
selves. It ought to be entertaining throughout. 
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“English A” at Columbia 


By DONALD LEMEN CLARK, '12A.M., ’20Ph.D. 


During the academic year, 1921-22, the 
total registration for English A at Colum- 
bia University was 3,628. This is a far 
larger number of students than was regis- 
tered in any other one course in the Uni- 
versity, for English A is the only required 
course for all candidates for all degrees 
and certificates. If a boy wishes to be- 
come a physician, he must take English 
A. If a girl wishes to train herself to 
teach cookery, she must take English A. 
By the most conservative estimates these 
3,628 students during the academic year 
produced 145 cubic feet of themes, which 
were read and corrected by thirty-four 
English A professors and instructors. 
This course should attract our attention, 
then, if for no other reason than its 
bulk; and it 1s indeed worthy of very 
close attention in order that we may sat- 
isty ourselves as to the aim and purpose 
of a course that occupies so many stu- 
dents and produces so much manuscript. 
Why does the administration of the Uni- 
versity require all students to take this 
course’ Why do the students, when they 
are given a choice in the matter, take the 
course? Just how is the course managed 
and what does it do? 

The consensus of opinion among the 
deans and directors of Barnard College, 
Columbia College, the School of Prac- 
tical Arts, and University Extension 
seems to be that English A has two 
fundamental purposes in the curriculum. 
First, and most obviously, it is calculated 
to teach the students to express themselves 
effectively. This expression is considered 
effective only when the student has 
succeeded in communicating his own 
thoughts, feelings, and information to 
another person, either in speech or writ- 
ing. The second aim grows out of the 
first. To communicate effectively what 
he has in his mind, any one must put his 
own mind in order and systematize his 
own information, beliefs, and feelings. 
The necessity of communicating forces 
one to think more carefully, to substitute 
definiteness for vagueness. This value of 
training in communication is admirably 
summed up in the old Roman saying: 
“He who teaches, learns.” Thus, we 
might sum up the purpose of English A 
as—to systematize the students mind 
through the means of communication. All 
the courses in the curriculum do, of 
course, aim to systematize the student's 
mind. English A. however, differs from 
these others in that its particular means 
of systematizing the students mind is 
through communication. 

Briefly, then, English A is primarily a 
course in composition, in training the 
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student to write and speak his thoughts to 
others. It has no subject matter of its 
own, but it offers a method of digesting 
and communicating all subject matters. 


But can we imagine for a moment that 
the students who take the course have 
any such philosophical reasons. Obvi- 
ously not. Most of the young people 
coming up from high school and enter- 
ing some of the undergraduate schools 
of the University have English A im- 
posed upon them, whether they want it 
or not. It is doubtful whether very 
many of them know what they are going 
to get, or why they should get it. There 
are, however, in University Extension a 


large number of students of all ages and 


experience, who actually elect English of 
their own free will. Some of the reasons 
which they offer are very personal, but a 
few examples from my own students will 
illustrate a few typical aims the students 
have in mind. These people are very 
largely occupied in gainful occupations 
during the day and come up in the eve- 
ning and late afternoon. One character- 
istic type of student who takes English 
.{ intentionally, is the student who seeks 
self-expression. Successful business men, 
lawyers and physicians, who had within 
their personality somewhere the frus- 
trated remnants of a poet, have taken 
English A as an outlet for their own 
feclings and ideas. Other students have 
taken the course for mental relaxation, 
much perhaps as they would play chess. 
A few, although a very few, come to 
have their minds ordered. The larger 
number, however, come for the very 
practical purpose of putting more butter 
on their bread—cub reporters, office sec- 
retaries, billing clerks, lawyers, salesmen, 
teachers, physicians, and advertising copy 
writers come in a steady stream, because 
they are firmly convinced that more com- 
plete mastery of the tools of expression 
and communication will aid them in their 
business. After I had guided one head 
of an advertising agency for eight months 
through the theory and practice of 
rhetoric, he approached me at the end of 
the course with the encouraging state- 
ment that Aristotle, Cicero and Quin- 
tilan certainly knew how to sell books. 

It was Aristotle who defined rhetoric 
as a method of discovering all possible 
means to persuasion. The different 
schools and colleges of Columbia seem 
to be following his tradition, in that, by 
all possible pedagogical means, they seek 
a final goal of ordering the student's 
mind through communication. One 
lawyer of fifty came to me in my office 
while he was a student in English ‘cf, 


smilingly announcing that he was taking 
the course for the fourth time. “Do you 
know,” he said, “it is tremendously in- 
teresting: I have taken English A in 
Teachers College, the Summer Session, 
Columbia College, and University Ex- 
tension. It never became monotonous, 
because the courses resemble each other 
only in name.” Thus, if one 1s to give 
a correct impression of English A at 
Columbia, he can do so only by explaining 
separately English A in each one of the 
schools. 


Courses Not Alike 


The variety of methods used by the 
different courses is not willful. It is 
made necessary by the different problems 
contronting the different schools because 
the needs of the students and their edu- 
cational purposes are different. 

In Barnard College, for instance, the 
course is divided into two half years. 
During the first session, the students 
practise imaginative forms of composi- 
tion. The young women then write short 
descriptive and narrative sketches, and 
later are taught to construct plots for 
short stories or short dramatic sketches. 
The department does not delude itself into 
thinking it is turning out authors. It 
feels that this practice in expressing, in 
coherent form, the artistic feelings and 
emotions of the students ts of sound 
educational value. It helps the girls to 
appreciate intelligently fiction and drama, 
which they may later study in literature 
courses and read throughout their lives. 
It also disciplines their analytical and 
constructive powers of mind in the study 
of the action and interaction of char- 
acter on character and in plot structure. 
The second half year of the course is 
devoted to exposition and argument. Stu- 
dents are guided to make independent use 
of printed sources, to organize the ma- 
terial from printed sources in sound 
form and for the clearest presentation to 
the reader. The written result which 
students bring in would be an article or 
essay discussing some facts. The final 
section of the course, on argument, re- 
sults in a class debate. Each student must 
meet Opposition with something far more 
tangible than emotions or opinions. As 
Dean Gildersleeve says, the methods of 
studying argument or the methods of re- 
search and ordering material might phil- 
osophically be taught the student inci- 
dental to the work of the other depart- 
ments. As a matter of fact, she believes 
it is better done in a separate course. 

Colúmbia College offers to its boys an 
entirely— different, discipline under the 
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name of English A. The new psycholog- 
ical examinations for admission to Co- 
lumbia College, Professor Steeves has 
said, are introducing into the freshman 
class from year to year increasingly com- 
petent students, who have less and less 
need for discipline in the writing of Eng- 
lish than previous classes have needed. 
Consequently, the English Department is 
devoting much less attention to the prob- 
lems of writing in the first year course. 
The first hali of the year is now devoted 
to the reading of some book or essay 
which provokes the student to question his 
own and his classmate’s opinion on com- 
mon topics of interest. This clash of 
opmion results in very vigorous class dis- 
cussions and short writing, 
largely impromptu. In the second half 
year, the course is devoted to reading the 
great masterpieces of European litera- 
ture trom Homer through the middle 
ages. An additional reason for intro- 
ducing more reading into English d. and 
devoting less time to teaching the student 
expression in communication, is illus- 
trated by a story which Dean Hawkes 
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tells. Some years ago, a lad from the 
potato country in Maine received the 
lowest possible grade in a freshman 


theme on the subject, “The Voice of the 
People is the Voice of God.” His ideas 
were scrambled and his form completely 
illiterate. Several later, he was 
allowed to choose his own subject; he 
chose “Potatoes” and received the highest 
possible grade in both content and ex- 
pression, Dean Hawkes advances the 
Story to Ilustrate his opinion that fresh- 
men at Columbia College do not have 
enough m their own minds to warrant 
their communicating it, that the student 
needs to know more before he can ex- 
plain what he knows. If he later wishes 
training in communication, he may clect 
advanced courses in composition. 


In the School of Practical Arts, 
Teachers College. the problem of Enelish 
in the main is quite different. Both Barn- 
ard College and Columbia College are 
academic institutions leading to the de- 
gree of bachelor of arts, and draw stu- 
dents, as a rule, with hterary backgrounds 
and literary interest. The School of 
Practical Arts, on the other hand, draws 
students who are more interested in things 
than in books and abstract thinking. As 
a result, the English teaching in the 
School of Practical Arts combines the 
most practical purposes in composition 
with the cultural purposes of literature 
teaching. Composition is taught for two 
years parallel to literature. In the litera- 
ture work the English Department does 
not endeavor to train the students to be 
critics or teachers, but endeavors to cul- 
tivate in them a liking for good stories, 
plays, poems, 
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novels, and Protessor 
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Bigelow and the entire faculty of the 
Sehool of Practical Arts are completely 
convinced of the practical usefulness of 
English composition to students who are 
studying nursing, cookery, fine aris, and 
physical education for the purpose of 
teaching their subjects. As teachers they 
must be able to write and talk clearly. 
With them communication is an end in 
itself. So thoroughly convinced is the 
faculty ef the School of Practical Arts 
of the value of composition training that 
next when the first and second 
year’s work in the School of Practical 
Arts is being discontinued and students 
admitted to the professional vears on the 


year, 


basis of two years’ college traming secured 
elsewhere, the essential functions of the 
English A course will be embodied in a 
new course of English given m the first 
professional vear under a different name. 

The University Extension program m 
regard to English A is undoubtedly the 
hardest to explain, because the Enelish 
Department in University Extension is 
having to teach many more students than 
any of the other departments, and because 
these their 
ages, preparation, and purposes. What 
is here said about University Extension 
will be equally true of the Home Study 
courses m English A, and English A 
given m the premedical course at Long 
Island Hospital in Brooklyn. University 
Extension is less academic than Barnard 
College and Columbia College. Unlike 
the Columbia College freshmen, Univer- 
sity Extension students have plenty to 
say, because they are less academic. Most 
of these students, as has been shown be- 
fore, take the course for very definite and 
very practical reasons. Consequently, the 
course devotes a full vear to guiding stu- 
dents in the more practical forms of ex- 
Instead of having the students 


students are so diverse m 


pression, 
write themes, it is suggested that they 
write articles, essays, stories and editorials, 
In tact. the general principles of effec- 
tive communication may be taught just 
about as well m one form as in another, 
but students are happier if they are dome 
something essentially practical, and in the 
meantime, they are receiving 
training in both practical and imaginative 
writing, but to the greater extent in the 
practical, In the content of the course, 
English ot in University: Extension re- 
sembles that of Barnard College more 
closely than it resembles any others. Like 
the course in Barnard it pays attention 
to imaginative writing, and trains the 
students in the elementary methods of 
research and in argument. 


intensive 


One significant thing should now be 
clear about all versions of English of in 
Columbia University. No one ọf these 
courses endeavors to teach students to 
write grammatically, spell correctly lor 
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punctuate conventionally. English A. m 
no school of the University, 1s a language 
course aim ng at correctness. If the stu- 
dent has not been trained in correct ex- 
pression in his high school or preparatory 
school, college authorities do not under- 
take to give him high school training in a 
college course. He is urged to secure 
this training in some other course better 
adapted to securing it. In all the schools, 
however, the aim is readily seen to be not 
correct writing, which is pre-supposed, but 
more clear writing, more well-organized 
writing, more persuasive writing, more 
interesting writing. Thus, rhetoric, the 
most impertant and most characteristic 
discipline of Greek education, survives 
with Protean pertinacity in our modern 
curriculum, and disguised as nalish 4, 
still aims at effective public speech. as it 
did in the days of Quintihan, and en- 
deavors as it did with Cicero, to teach its 
students to instruct their readers. to m- 
terest them, and to move them to action. 


Week to Include “Columbia 
Night” for Alumni 

This year’s Junior Week will begin on 
Alumni Day. February 12. A program 
of particular interest to Alumni has been 
arranged to provide entertainment for 
those who will be in New York at that 
time, and most conspicuous oi all the 
events is the Theatre Party on Tuesday. 
February 13. The play selected is “The 
Bunch and Judy.” at the Globe Theatre. 

Every effort is bemg made to make this 
a “Columbia Night” instead of merely a 
“Junior Night” as it has been in past 
years. It is thought that such a feature 
will interest many of the Alumni., par- 
ticularly as it follows so closely upom 
Alumni Day on the campus. 

Any Alumnus who wishes to attend 
“Columbia Night” at the Globe Theatre 
can reserve seats by mailing his check to 
Gerald B. Brophy. 627 West 115th Street. 
New York City. The tickets are to be 
$3.85 cach. 


Junior 


Buffalo Student Wins College 
Association Prize 

Speaking before a crowd that left tew 
vacant seats in the Earl Halt Auditorium, 
A. Irving Milch, of the Hutchinson High 
School of Buffalo, won the finals m the 
Interscholastic Speaking Contest for the 
secondary schools of New York State, 
held on Friday, January 12. Milch took 
as his subject, “The Great Question—Its 
Solution 7” 

The second prize went to Renwick W. 
Hurry, of the Hempstead High School. 
Aaron Wachter, of New Rochelle, was 
awarded third place. 

The*judges wefe George R. Beach, '95, 
197 ALJ President xof the New Jersey 
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Alumni Club; John Vernou Bouvier, Jr., 
"80, 88 L, Vice-President of the College 
Alumni Association, and George Brokaw 
Compton, ’09, "13 L. Herbert E. Hawkes, 
Dean of Columbia College, presided. 
This contest is held annually under the 
general direction of the Assoctation of 
the Alumni of Columbia College. Pre- 
liminary contests are arranged by Alumni 
in ten centers throughout New York 
State, and the winners come to New 
York as guests of the Association. 


Columbia Lawyers on Committee to 
Restate the Law 
vears ago, the Association of 
American Law Schools appointed a com- 
mittee for the establishment of a jurisdic- 
tion centre, for the purpose of restating 
the Jaw. This Committee, m May, 1922, 
called together a small group of repre- 
sentative with the object of 
carrying out this purpose and enlisting 


Some 


lawyers 


any other support of the bar as well, the 
group including the following Columbia 
men: 

Hon. Elihu Reot, 04Hon., Chairman; 
Charles C. Burlingham, 81L.: Benjamin 
N. Cardozo, “89, 92L. L Hon.: J. P. 
Chamberlain, 08L.: Frederic R. Coudert, 
90, 93L.. U4 Ph.D. ; Ernst Freund, 85L., 
94 Ph.D.: Wiltam D. Guthrie, ‘8IL. :; 
Edward J. McGuire, 82L.: Victor Mora- 
wetz, 88Hon.: George Welwood Murray. 
‘701... Treasurer: Harlan F. Stone, 98L. ; 
Charles Strauss, ‘751..: Henry W. Taft, 
S21... and John G. Milburn, Trustee of 
the University. 

The group was organized into a perma- 
nent Committee with Mr. Root as chatr- 
man, and with an Executive Committee 
consisting of Ton. Elhu Root, ‘04Hon. ; 
James Byrne, Benjamim N. Cardozo, 
NO, 921., (15 Hon.; George W. Wicker- 
sham, James P. Hall, John G. Milburn 
and Harlan F. Stone, O8L. 

Fhe Executive Committee appointed a 
group of lawyers and law teachers, who 
studied the whole plan of restating the 
law, and prepared a preliminary report on 
this subject. This report was for the 
purpose of carrying on the work of this 
committee of The Carnegie 
Foundation made a grant of $25,000. 

The work of restatement was carried 
on during the summer, and a revision of 
the executive Committee was presented 
at a meeting of the larger and permanent 
Committee, held at the Harvard Club, on 
Thursday, January 11, 1923. At this 
meeting, the report of the Executive 
Committee was submitted. It was adopted 
and it was voted to issue a call for a 
mecting to be held in Washington on 
February 23. 1923. of representative 
lawyers from all over the country, with 
the purpose of establishing a permanent 
institution for the restatement of the 


reporters. 
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Law. It is expected that funds will be 
secured for carrying on the institution 
and that its organization is one of the 
most important steps which has ever been 
taken. Invitations will be issued to the 
Chief Justice of the United States 
Supreme Court, the Chief Justices of all 
State Courts, to the Presidents of all 
Legal Bar Associations, to representa- 
tives of various learned societies, to the 
Deans of all Law Schools, to the Associa- 
tion of American Law Schools and to a 
selected list of influential lawyers. 


The Commonwealth Fund, about two 
vears ago, set apart a substantial fund 


Musings of a 
(An Alumni 


“Now, looky here,” says Jack Ryan 
(him of °09), “you gave a general idea 
of Alumni Day plans in last week's 
issue. You know as well as I do that 
we haven't got all our sub-committee re- 
ports on hand as yet. PII give you the 
details next Saturday morning and not 
before.” 

Which strikes us as the traditional way 
in which press agents usually get treated. 
They are expected to turn out a certain 
number of columns per week, and news 
for them to absorb gets suddenly as scarce 
as huckleberry bushes on the dome ot 
the Columbia library. Our employer—no, 
it doesn’t pay us, so we'll call it “Our 
Boss’—the Alumni Day Committee, has 
instructed us to get at least a column 
of space in every issue of the ALUMNI 
News from Christmas until Alumni Day. 

If the fountain of all such wisdom 
promptly goes dry, as did Jack Ryan, 
the Press Agent has only one thing to 
talk about—the Committee. We will start 
with the Chairman himself, the Honor- 
able J. J. Ryan, ‘09S, President of his 
Class, electric light expert, and famous 
for many moons as a basketball player 
of excellence. His associates in this 
job of making Alumni Day a real success 
might properly be called “a whale of a 
committee.” 


With the Big Guns 


Take the college crowd, for example: 
There is Dean Hawkes for the Faculty: 
Ward Melville, ‘09, for the Alumni— 
Melville, a man who got promoted from 
being secretary of his Class to secretary 
of the whole, entire College Alumni Asso- 
ciation. And then the students, several 
of them, Frank Brodil, °23, of crew fame 
and chairman of the Student Board; Ger- 
ald B. Brophy, ‘24, baseball player and 
chairman of the Junior Prom Committee ; 
Thomas W. Chrystie. °24, representing 
the fraternities and incidentally being the 


for conducting researches in selected 
legal topics. This work 1s being carried 
on under the direction of the Secretary 
of the Fund, Mr. Max Farrand, of Yale 
University, and under the guidance of a 
Legal Research Advisory Committee, 
consisting of the following men: 

Charles C. Burlingham, 81L.: Benjamin 
N. Cardozo, ‘89, ‘921..: Max Farrand, 
James Parker Hall, John G. Milburn, 
Roscoe Pound, Barry C. Smith, Harlan 
F. Stone, ‘98L. 

Investigations are being conducted in 
the field of law and evidence, and it ts 
proposed to take up other legal subjects, 
irom time to time. 


Press Agent 
Day Story) 


son of T. Ludlow Chrystie, 92, presi- 
dent of the Varsity “C” Club, Alumni 
Trustee, etc., ete. 
The Law School 
equally famous: Dean Harlan F. 
‘OSL, is tolling on behalf of the Faculty; 
Howard Osterhout, 10, 2L, whose repu- 
tation as a haskethall player is only ex- 
celled by his ability to argue with 
“Pop” von Bernuth, “04, 06L. and his 
activity in the Law Alumni Association- — 
well, he carries with him the backing of 
said association; William T. Taylor, ‘21, 
"231, Glee Club specialty man, chairman 
of the Law School Council and generally 
active in everything about the place: he 
embodies the support of the students. 
For the School of Mines: Dean Peg- 
ram, “03 Ph.D. and Professor Walter I. 
Slichter, "96S, carry a vote of contidence 
from their faculty. Slichter is chairman 
of the Committee on Reception to Alumni, 
and with years of experience back ot him 
in this capacity he has already made ar- 
rangements for a first-class, free-gratis- 
Mines 
students 


representatives are 
Stone, 


for-nothing luncheon dor the 
Alumni on February 12. Phe 
have as their representative, Alan Morris, 
'23S, president of the Engineering Society. 

Down at P&S. Frederick T. Wan 
Beuren, Jr. “02 P&S., the genial Asso- 
ciate Dean, represents officialdom., A. L. 
Goodman, '95 P.&S., an active member 
of the committee that recently staged the 
justly famous 1922 Holiday Luncheon, 
is looking after the interests of the 
Alumni. 

For the School of Architecture. Wall- 
iam A. Boring, 89 F.A. is very much 
on the job from the faculty angle: Tal- 
hot F. Hamlin, ‘14F.A.. will co-operate 
from the Alumni standpoint. 

James C. Egbert, ‘81, °85Ph.D., and 
Professor Van Metre, are devoting their 
Alumni Day activities to the School of 
Business. ~ The Aluunmnt will be repre- 
sented by Happy?™( W. H.) Heistein, 
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*22Bu.. former whirlwind business man- 
ager ot the Columbia Jester. 


A Whale of a Committee 


This galaxy of stars (a good press 
agent term, but true withal) form the 
sub-committees that are actively at work 
in their several schools, arranging a pro- 
gram that will particularly interest their 
own Alumni on February 12. No group 
in any of the schools would be more com- 
petent to pass the “works” in interesting 
review than the above-named sub-com- 
mittees. Their particular period on 
Alumni Day will be from 11 in the morn- 
ing until 3 o’clock in the afternoon. Per- 
haps their exhibitions and their good 
times will overlap into the rest of the 
program. Perhaps not. 

For the University as a whole, in its 
entirety, so to speak, to keep the wheels 
running smoothly throughout the day, 
the committee contains Frank D. Facken- 
thal, °06, Encyclopoedia Columbiana and 
secretary of the University; Dr. E. S. 
Elliott, Egyptologist (?) and chairman 
of the Committee on Public Ceremonies: 
Levering Tyson, "LIAM (Chorus of 
Alumni: “Where Fave we heard that 
name before 2") ; Clifford B. Wright, ex- 
pert of the Department of Buildings and 
Grounds; Herbert B. Howe, genial di- 
rector of Earl Hall, and Benjamin A. 
Hubbard, graduate treasurer of King’s 
Crown, otherwise known as “the high 
and mighty boss of things non-athletic.” 


Speaking of non-athletics reminds us 
that Charles Halsted Mapes. '85, ‘89 
Mines, chairman of the University Com- 
mittee on Athletics, etc., etc., is keeping 
a watchtul eye cver the athletic end of 
the program. As we = announced last 
weck, this includes everything on the bill: 
several bills—wrestling, fencing, boxing, 
canc-sprees, rowing practice, swimming, 
basketballH—a_ regular three-ring circus. 

To tie up the entire program, there are 
a few useful Alumni whose names are 
as well known as their services are valu- 
able: George R Beach, '95, '97L, chair- 
man of former Alumni Day Committees 
and president of the New Jersey Alumni 
Club; Ernest A. Cardozo, ‘99, '02L, one 
of the most active workers on the Alumni 
Fund: Ray Perkins, ’17, than whom there 
is, etce.; Donald Blanchard, ’15S, also 
red-hcaded: George B. Greenough, 718, 
"211.. corporation lawyer. 

The job that a gang like this can do 
is well worth talking about. (The Press 
Agent hopes Jack Ryan will let him do 
so next week.) The product of their 
work should not be omitted from the 
calendar of any able-bodied Columbia 
Alumnus—Monday, February 12. The 
Press Agent looks forward to the product 
with keen pleasure. 
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Rowing Committee Needs New 
Coaching Launch 


The Rowing Committee of the Colum- 
bia University Athletic Association re- 
cently sent a circular letter concerning 
a new coaching launch, to several crew 
alumni. With Morton G. Bogue, ’00, ’03L, 
as chairman, the Rowing Committee also 
includes Frederick Miller, ’713S; Albert 
C. Rothwell, ’14; Lester H. Spalding, 
09S; William L. Starbuck, ’07S; Frank 
Brodil, ’23; Robert W. Watt, °16; Ed- 
ward Kelly, ’23, '25L. In the belief that 
they may not have reached many Alumni 
who would be interested, the Committee 
has asked the News to publish this letter: 


Dear Sir: 

As you know, the Class of ’97 last 
vear gave us a large roomy boathouse 
located on the Baker tract, so that the 
waters of the Hudson and Harlem Rivers 
are now available for practice. The Row- 
ing Committee are making plans for an 
increased number of boats, and it is the 


Calendar 


Unless otherwise indicated. the 


events listed below will be held at the 
Columbia University Club, 4 West 
Telephone, 


43rd Street. 
8200. 


Longacre 


Monpay, JANUARY 22. 
1902. Dinner. The Southern, Madi- 


son Avenue and Sixty-first Street, 
New York City. 7:00 p. m. 


WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 24. 
1888. Dinner. 


Fripay, JANUARY 26. 


Maryland Alumni Club. Annual mect- 
ing. Baltimore Club. 


Monpay, JANUARY 29. 


Alumni Fund Committee meeting. 
8:15 p. m. 


TUESDAY, JANUARY 30. 
P.&S. Alumni Association. 
meeting. 
1917S. Monthly luncheon. Stewart's, 
30 Park Place, New York City. 


WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 7. 
New Jersey Alumni Club. Dinner. 
Newark Athletic Club, Newark, 
1904. Monthly luncheon. Browne's 
Chop House, Broadway and Forty- 
first Street. 12:30 to 2:00 p. m. 
1909. Monthly luncheon. Elks’ Club, 
110 West Forty-third Street. 


Annual 


Monpay, FERRUARY 12. 
Alumni Day. On the Campus. 


TuESDAY, FEBRUARY 13. 
1874. Dinner. 


WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 14. 
1918. Monthly luncheon. Stewart's 
restaurant, 30 Park Place. 


Fripay, FEBRUARY 16. 


1916. Monthly luncheon. Stewart's 
restaurant, 30 Park Place. 
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policy of the Rowing Committee to en- 
courage not only rowing by the racing 
crews, but rowing generally, and to give 
all crews as much coaching as possible. 

The coaching staff has been increased 
by the appointment of Mr. Frederick 
Miller as assistant coach. With Miller 
assisting in the coaching, Rice is free to 
give more of his time to the development 
of the crews entered for the races. 

The full efficiency of our coaching 
staff is handicapped by the fact that we 
have but one launch, and that a small one, 
and furthermore, rowing on the Hudson 
is curtailed because it is not safe to take 
more than one crew out on the Hudson 
in rough water unless accompanied by 
more than one launch, and in any event 
a launch larger than the one used for 
the past few years. 

The Rowing Committee, therefore, has 
decided that we must have a new launch, 
and we have had plans and specifications 
drawn for the same and estimates made 
of the cost of building. We are told that 
the launch will cost between $4,000 and 
$4,500, and, if the order is placed at once, 
it can be ready for the crews when they 
go on the water in March. 

The Rowing Committee believes that 
every rowing man is keenly interested in 
the development of rowing at Columbia 
so that more men can participate in the 
sport comtortably. We strongly believe 
that if the student body generally can 
become interested in rowing, just for 
the sake of rowing, we will soon have a 
better crew spirit and more candidates for 
our racing crews. 


We are asking you and others, there- 
fore, to contribute towards this launch. 
Will you contribute? If so, please send 
your check to me at the above address. 

We are not asking for any particular 
amount as a subscription, as we appre- 
ciate that some men will be able to con- 
tribute more than others, some having 
already indicated their willingness to give 
$50 or $100. We hope you will give 
all you can, as we want to have this 
launch the gift of all men who are in- 
terested in Columbia rowing. 

Yours very truly, 
Morton G. Bocuk, Chairman. 


1922 Business Active in Membership 
Drive 


The first results of the campaign for 
membership in the School of Business 
Alumnt Association have been very en- 
couraging, and the class of 1922 Bu. is 
especially energetic in rounding up re- 
cruits. 

Due to the efforts of Denis Bencoe. 
George Greenspan, William H. Heistein 
and George Weltner, who comprise the 
Membership Committee, twenty-five mem- 
bers of the Class have already been 
signed, and it is hoped that twice that 
number will be reported within the next 
week or so. The Committee urges those 
who have neglected to send in their ap- 
plications, to do so at once in order to 
avoids a personal call from one of the 
committee! 
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Older Graduates the Youngest of the Lot, Says News Reporter at 
Society's Annual Meeting 


The Society of the Older Graduates 
have been holding annual dinners for 
many years, and these gatherings of 
Alumni who, though advanced in years, 
are perennially young in spirit, are a 
constant inspiration to the reporter of the 
News (an infant in years compared to 
any of the members of the Society) who 
has had the privilege of attending so 
many of them. Loyal to the core, active 
in work for the University, faithful in 
spirit—if there is one word that could 
combine all these phrases, an accurate 
description of a composite picture of an 
Older Graduate could be made. Lacking 
suitable adjectives, the readers of this 
paper will have to take our word for it— 
the Society is going forward, not back, 
and its future looks brighter than its 
extremely honorable past. 


This year the dinner was once more 
held at the University Club. Arrange- 
ments were in the able and experienced 
hands of Benedict, ’74Mines, the only 
Secretary the Society has ever had (and 
there will never be another as long as 
there are Benedicts). The address of the 
evening was delivered by Henry E. 
Crampton, '93, Professor of Zoology, 
who, on the invitation of the President 
of the Society, Danicl FE. Moran, ’84 
Mines, talked on the South Sea Islands 
and his many and delightful experiences 
in Tahiti. Samoa and Fiji. Crampton 
has made four trips to Polynesia on 
scientific investigations. He has accu- 
mulated some of the most beautiful 
lantern slides imaginable and a wealth 
of interesting anecdote. The combina- 
tion of these, presented in the manner 
of an experienced raconteur and skilled 
lecturer, was the feature that made this 
dinner one of the most successful of the 
long line which the Society has recorded 
in its history. The talk is not new to 
some Columbia men. This particular 
fellow alumnus has shared his experi- 
ences whenever called upon to do so: 
we shall not attempt to reproduce in the 
News what he said, but wish to take this 
opportunity to say to all who had an 
opportunity to attend this dinner and did 
not avail themselves of it, that they 
missed a rare treat. 


There were other amusements. The 
chief of these was the annual election of 
the Society. The President lamented the 
fact that the Nominating Committee had 
not presented to him the names of 
Directors to succeed three Older Gradu- 
ates whose terms had expired, and he 
called for nominations from the floor. 
The members of the Society were not 


backward in advancing the interests of 
their friends. At least five names were 
immediately mentioned for the vacancies ; 
fervid nominating speeches were made 
and the merits of the candidates were 
spread before the diners. The Chair- 
man called for oral balloting on the 
names presented, which was conducted 
with great gusto, to the delight of every- 
one participating. Meanwhile it developed 
that the Nominating Committee had 
chosen new directors. The Chairman 
stated this fact and. irrespective of the 
balloting, declared the men sponsored by 
the Nominating Committee as elected, 
to the amusement and enjoyment of 
everyone present, particularly the un- 
successful candidates. 


The fun continued. The election of 
officers was next in order, but no officers 
had been picked by the Committee, as 
the officers had to be chosen by the 
Directors. As these men had just been 
declared elected a moment before, no 
names were presented and the election 
had to go over. The News has since 
been notified, however, that the Directors 
held a meeting later and made their 
selections. For once the Older Graduates 
Steam Roller, out of steam and coughing 
embarrassed exhausts of vapor at every 
step, faltered. In the end all opposition 
was flattened out, and by next year we 
predict that the roadway will be clear of 
obstruction. 


It was great fun. 


Besides the Chairman and Crampton, 
the speakers were Henry, ’84, formerly 
Alumni, now life trustee; Aldridge, 
'87Mines, the newly elected Alumni 
Trustee, both of whom were asked to 
stand up and show themselves, which 
they did, heeding the Chairman’s warning 
not to make speeches; and Professor 
Chandler, who received his usual voci- 
ferous welcome. Moran announced that 
Barnes, °83, was greatly improved in 
health, which was good news for his 
assembled friends. Harry Bennett was 
at the piano. 

The elections (?) have been announced 
as follows: 


George F. Butterworth, ’74; William 
A. Meikleham, ’86, and William A. 
McLaren, ’90, were elected Directors in 
place of Edwin Ludlow, ’79Mines; 
Thomas H. Leggett, ’79Mines, and S. A. 
Goldschmidt, ’71Mines, who retired by 
limitation of their terms. 

At the organization meeting of Direc- 
tors, after the dinner, Daniel It. Moran, 
*84Mines, was re-elected President. Wil- 


lam <A. Meikleham, ’'86, was elected 
Vice-President, and W. de L. Benedict, 
'74Mines, was re-elected Secretary and 
Treasurer. Girard Romaine, ’82, was 
re-elected Assistant-Secretary, an office 
not provided for in the Articles of In- 
corporation of the Society, but his 
services are invaluable to it; “necessity 
knows no law.” 


Those present were: Moran, ’84Mines, 
President; C. F. Chandler, (’56Goet- 
ingen); Fales, ’'72; Kemp, ’72; Scudder, 
74; Greene, 75; Wood, ’75; Bang, ’76; 
Verplanck, ’76; Lozier, ’76; Mott, °77; 
Spalding, ’78; O’Neil, ’80; Nordeman, 
81; Van Sinderen, 81; Williams, ’81; 
Arrowsmith, ’82; Romaine, ’82; Hand, 
’°83; Pupin, 83; Henry, °84; Stevens, 
84; Franklin, ’86; Dodge, ’88; Ewing, 
’88; McLaren, 90; Powell, "90; Mapes, 
’85, ’89Mines; Goldschmidt, ’71Mines; 
Benedict, '74Mines; Lillie, ’74Mines; 
Rolker, ’75Mines; Clark, ’76Mines; Behr, 
77Mines; Nichols, ’77Mines; Amend, 
'79Mines, and his guest, Dr. Axtell; 
Erhard, '79Mines; Leggett, ’79Mines, and 
his guest, Mr. Hellman ; Mayer, ’79Mines ; 
Sawyer, ’81Mines; Share, '81Mines; 
Peele, ’83Mines; Post, ’84Mines; Hazen, 
’84Mines; Rood, ’84Mines; Aldridge, 
’*87Mines; Foster, 90Mines; Hart, ’90 
Mines; Bosqui, ’91Mines; Tyson, ’11A.M., 
and Proffitt, ’17. 


Basketball: 


Cornell Downs Varsity in Exciting 
Game, 27-22 


In one of the closest and most exciting 
contests seen on the local court this year, 
the Cornell basketball team defeated 
Columbia by the score of 27-22 last 
Saturday night. A bad start on Colum- 
bia’s part, coupled with the uncanny foul 
shooting of Luther, the Ithacans’ captain, 
spelled deteat for the Blue and White 
five. Though outplayed by 17-10 in the 
first half, during which they were able 
to score only one basket from the floor, 
Columbia staged one of its now famous 
comebacks, and outplayed the visitors 12 
to 10 in the final period. A crowd that 


INTERCOLLEGIATE BASKETBALL. 
LEAGUE STANDING. 
Won. Lost. 


Princeton 


Cornell 
Pennsylvania 


Dartmouth 
Columtia 
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made the walls of old University Hall 
literally bulge was on hand. 

Luther of Cornell was the outstanding 
star of the evening. The captain of the 
five from the shores of Lake Cayuga, 
scored on thirteen of his seventeen at- 
tempts from the foul line, dropping in 
ten shots in succession before making a 
single miss. For Columbia Strom and 
Reilly stood out. “Slippery Sam” caged 
four shots from the floor and was suc- 
cessful in twelve of his twenty-three at- 
tempts from the foul mark. Reilly, who 
was substituted for Dockeril early in the 
first halt, plaved a great all around game, 
and scored the Varsity’s only other field 
goal, on a long shot from mid-court. 

When the teams lined up for the open- 
ing whistle it was seen that Dockerill and 
Pulleyn had switched their customary po- 
sitions. The Columbia captain went to 
center in order to guard Luther. How 


well he succeeded may be seen in the 
score. So closely did Pulleyn stick to his 
man that throughout the entire game 


Luther was unable to cage a single goal 
trom the field. 

Strom broke the ice for the Varsity 
with two shots from the foul Ime. 
Luther evened things up a minute later 
and then Cornell took the lead on Wed- 
dells field goal and was never headed. 
Neither team had much success in caging 
field goals in the first half, misses bemg 
the rule rather than the exception. 

The second halt was all Columbia, but 
because of the wide margin gamed by the 
Ithacans in the first period and im spite 
of great work by Strom and Reilly, the 
home team was five pomts shy when the 
final whistle blew. Fhe second halt was 
marred by much rough playing, Pulleyn 
of the Varsity, and Capron and Weddell 
of the visitors being banished for ex- 
cessive personal fouls. 

The score and line up: 


CORNELL (27) Conumera (22) 


SONG Ab e annaa vate Te EEEE Strom 
Wedldell anaana. KEY say enus Springhorn 
Buthieri (ah Se eS wees eee ae eer ace Pulleyn 
Crabtree .........0,. Lisa Rr aha Col nd tx Wilson 
Capron okas-b 54 beau We AG araa aes Dockerill 

Goals from Floor Cornell: Weddell (4), 


Capron (3). Columbia: Strom (4), Reilly. 
Goals from Foul-—Cornel: Luther 13 out of 
17. Columbia: Strom 12 out of 23. 


Substitutions Cornell: Meyers for Stone, 
Stone for Meyers, Maier for Capron, Meyers 
for Weddell, Columbia: Reilly for Dockerill, 


Donaldson for Puleyn, Fields for Wilson, Dock- 
erill for Reilly. 
Referee--Ward Breannan, C. C. N. Y. 
Umpire- Paul Mooney, NY. U. 
Time of Halves—Twenty minutes. 


Last Year’s Champions Defeat Varsity, 
33-21 


The Varsity basketball team opened the 
Intercollegiate League season last week 
by losing to Princeton on the latter's 
court hy the score of 33-21. Both teams 
played a ragged game. The Tigers 
jumped into an early lead and held it 
throughout the contest. 

Columbia was the aggressor from the 
start and for the first few minutes of the 
game showed up stronger than last vear’s 
champions. Airtight) guarding by the 
Tigers prevented effective shooting and 
the Blue and White could not get near 
the basket. Both sides tried long shots 
from the center of the court with poor 
SUCCESS. 

Sam Strom of the Varsity was the high 
scorer of the evening, leading both teams 
with a total of twelve points, more than 
half the total score of the Blue and 


White quintet. Strom caged two goals 
from the feld and was successful in 
eight of his attempts from the foul line. 
Mel Dickenson was the outstanding star 
for Princeton with five long shots from 
the floor. Art Loeb at guard. also con- 
tributed eleven points towards the Orange 
and Black total, four bemg from foul 
goals. 
The score and line-ups: 


PRINCETON (33) Conuarpia (21) 


` 


Jeffries (Capt.)...... die EE eS Strom 
KIACSS anene es aieas R: Posse ets Springhorn 
Dickenson o.oo... ee eee oe cow hee aes Dockerill 
Berem oe os eee cate | P EEEE Wilson 
T e E A eee ares R.G Pulleyn Capt.) 


Goals from Field Dickenson (5). Bergen (3), 
Leeb (2), Klaess. Andersen, Strom (2), Dock- 
erill, Wilson, Field, Eder. 

Goals from Foul— Loeb 7 out of I8; Lemon 
2 out of 2, Strom 8 out IR, Wilson 1 out of 3. 

Substitutions- Princeton: Anderson for Loeb, 
Loeb for Anderson, Lemon- for Klacss, Ander- 
son for Loeb, Wallace for Dickenson, Klaess for 
Lemon, Dickenson fer Wallace. Columbia: 
Reilly for Doeckerill, Field for Springhorn, 
Donelson for Reilly, Reilly for Pulleyn, Field 
for Reilly, Eder for Field, Mullen for Wilson. 

Referee -O' Brien, St. Johns. 

Umpire-—Hastings, Cornell. 

Time of Halves -Twenty minutes. 


Freshman Five Beats Dartmouth, 27-25 


Columbia’s Freshman basketball) team 
opened its season by hanging a 27-25 de- 
feat on the Dartmouth vearlings inm the 
Gym last Friday afternoon. The vearliness 
had to come from behind to win. as the 
Green five was leading, 23-20. in the last 
three minutes of the final period. The 
score at the end ot the first half stood 
19-9, favor Columbia. Lipschitz for the 
home team and Dooley and Tulley for 
Dartmouth did most of the scoring. 


FHlockey: 
Columbia Downs Amherst, 5-2 in Fast 


Game 


The Varsity Hockey team deteated the 
fast sextet from Amherst College at the 
Iceland rink last Friday night by the 
score of 5-2. Tom Howard's well-coached 
puck-chasers displayed a brand of team 
work that held the brilliant individual 
play of the New Englanders im check at 
all times. The game was aggressive, but 
cleanly played throughout. Referee Mac- 
Donald exacted but one penalty during 
the entire contest, that one bemg against 
Nash, a Columbia substitute, for checking. 
A large crowd of Columbia rooters was 
on hand. 


For Columbia the work of Marshall and 
Rogers stood out. Marshall caged the 
puck four times, but the all-around de- 
fensive work of Rogers played a Ing part 
in the triumph of the Blue and White. 
Wahlig at goal also put up a sterling 
game. The Varsity goal tender made six- 
teen stops to ten for Martin, the Amherst 
goal, and throughout the final period 
withstood a veritable bombardment as the 
Bay State collegians made a desperate 
attempt to tie the score. 

The line-up and score: 


COLUMBIA (5) AMHERST (2) 


NV Rs cet EE, Cid ih ob E Martin 
RUPP CUS, 5 cog edsde ee aes Re Peo hated, Soran Plumer 
Folger ccee civeraca noes | ree |) eras ere eee es © Allison 
Hanson arrei ones atina C he ce eh val a Titus 
Marshall 2 peck: dp ee ou RENNE eau TUN Sylvester 
Rollins \co8 Ona ee es eas yer ee ere Kingman 

Goals— Marshall (4). Rollins, Titus. Plumer. 


Nash fer Hanson. 
New York. 


Substitution -Columbia: 
Referee M. J. MacDonald, 
Timekeeper J. E. Garon. 

Time-—Vhree periods of fifteen minutes each. 


Announce Changes in Hockey Schedule 


On the eve of the Amherst hockey 
game, Graduate Manager Watt, of the 
Athletic Association, announced several 
changes in the playing dates had been 
made. The revised schedule as it now 
stands, reads: Pennsylvania at Phila- 
delphia, January 20; Cornell at Ithaca, 
February 9; Hamilton at Clinton, Feb- 
ruary 10: Army at West Point, February 
14; Dartmouth at Hanover, February 24: 
Wilhams at New York, March 3. 


Varsity Outskated by Canadian Club, 
Score 5-2 


Playing their first indoor contest of 
the vear, the Varsity Hockey team lost 
to the sextet from the Canadian Club 
by the score of 5-2. The game was 
played in Iceland, the new metropolitan iee 
skating rink. The Canadians had posses- 
sion of the puck most of the time but 
failed to run up a larger score due te 
excellent work on the part of the Var- 
sity detense men whenever their goal was 
in danger. The only member of the 
Blue and White sextet able to penetrate 
the Canucks’ detense was Rogers, who 
time and again took the puck away from 
the Canadians and raced up the ice to 
pepper away at Lewis. the opposing goal 
tender. Lack of concerted teamwork was 
the main reason for the Varsitv’s down- 
tall. 


Swimming and Hater Polo: 


Yale Mermen Swamp Varsity in Both 
Ends of Dual Meet 


Columbia's swimming and water-polo 
teams got off on the wrong foot shen 
they lost both ends of the dual meet with 
Yale. held in the Morningside pool last 
Friday night. Yale took the swimmmg 
meet, 51-11, and did the unexpected by 
emerging on the long end of a 35-22 score 
imo the water polo contest. The Elis 
finished first and second in all but one 
event in swimming, Balbach, the Varsity 
captain and champion diver, scoring the 
lone first for Columbia in his specialty 
from the springboard. 


Columbia has itself to blame tor the 
loss of the water-polo contest. Time 
after time, when Yale had the ball, 


Althemer, the Varsity goal, would ad- 
vance up the tank with his forwards, 
leaving the board unguarded. Yale was 
quick to take advantage of this situation, 
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and, having drawn the entire Columbia 
team up the tank, invariably scored on a 
long pass to Jelliffe or Higgins. For the 
Blue and White Waldecker, Beiswinger 
and Judd played an excellent game. 


Fencing: 
Fencers Down Cornell in Dual Meet, 10-4 


The Varsity Fencing team scored an 
easy victory over the Cornell foilsmen at 
Ithaca last Saturday by the score of 10-4. 
Columbia took seven out of nine bouts 
with the foils, tied the Ithacans at sabres 
and won the only duelling swords match 
on the program. This was the first Inter- 
collegiate fencing match that Cornell has 
engaged in since the war. Fencing was 
abolished at Cornell m 1916 and has just 
been restored. Most of the bouts were 
well contested. 


Track: 


Stuyvesant High Wins First Indoor Inter- 
scholastic Track Meet 


By capturing five first places and plac- 
ing in four others of the fifteen events 
on the program, Stuyvesant High School 
of Manhattan won the point trophy at 
the first annual Columbia Interscholastic 
indoor track meet held at the Twenty- 
Second Regiment Armory last Saturday 
afternoon. De Witt Clinton H. S. was 
second with a total of 22 points, two less 
than the winners, with Poly Prep, Com- 
mercial and Boys High, all of Brooklyn, 
next in line. 


The meet was open only to public and - 


private preparatory schools in Greater 
New York City and drew an entry list 
of more than seven hundred prep school 
athletes. Teams representing twenty sec- 
ondary schools put up a sterling brand of 
competition. 

Frank Hussey of Stuyvesant won the 
feature event of the afternoon when he 
nosed out Graig La Vin, of Poly Prep, 
in the 100-yard dash for Seniors. Lange 
of Manual Training, P.S.A.L. champion, 
won the one-mile run, while Brooklyn 
Prep captured the one-mile relay after a 
stirring race. 


————— ee 


Baseball: 
Baseball Team to Play 23 Games 


The Varsity Baseball Team will play 
twenty-three games next season, accord- 
ing to the complete schedule announced 
by Robert W. Watt, 716, Graduate Man- 
ager of the Athletic Assoctation. The 
season will start with the St. John’s 
game at South Field on March 31, and 
will extend through three months, the 
final contest being with Pennsylvania at 
Philadelphia on June 9. 

Three-game_ series with both Dart- 
mouth and Penn will be played while 
home-and-home games have been arranged 
with Cornell, Fordham, N. Y. U. and 
Rutgers. Other teams on the schedule 
are Yale, Army, Princeton, Williams, 
Wesleyan and Bowdoin. Two of the 
Dartmouth games will be played on South 
Field, on April 9 and May 17. The re- 
maining game with the Green will take 
place at Hanover on May 7. 

The Penn game will again be a feature 
of the Commencement Day activities, on 


‘several vears a director of the 


June 6. The Quakers will also appear on 
South Field May 2. The Pennsylvania- 
Columbia game at Philadelphia on June 
9 will provide the baseball feature of the 
Red and Blue’s Commencement Day ex- 
ercises. 

The schedule follows: March 31, St. 
John’s at South Field; April 3, N. Y. U. 
at N. Y. U.; 5, Bowdoin at South Field; 
7, City College at South Field: 9, Dart- 
mouth at South Field; 11, Yale at New 
Haven; 14, Princeton, at Princeton; 18, 
Williams at South Field; 21, Cornell at 
Ithaca; 24, Fordham at Fordham: 26, 
Rutgers at New Brunswick; 28, N. Y. U. 
at South Field: May 2, Pennsylvania at 
South Field; 5, Rutgers at South Field; 
7, Dartmouth at Hanover; 11, Cornell at 
South Field; 12, Army at West Point; 
15. Fordham at South Field; 17, Dart- 
mouth at South Field; 19, Weslevan at 
South Field; June 4, Crescent A. C. at 
South Field; 6, Pennsylvamia at South 
Field; 9, Pennsylvania at Philadelphia. 

P.C.M 


Alumni of the Graduate Schools 
O1A.M.—Charles M. 


tor 
First 
National Bank of Fort Wayne, Ind.. 
has been elected president of that 
institution. Niezer is a practicing at- 
torney in Fort Wayne, and is presi- 
dent of the Allen County Bar Asso- 
ciation. 


’03A.M.— Leonidas W. 


Niezer, 


Crawtord, 


. Professor of English and Director of 


at George Pea- 
Nashville, 
degree last 
University. 


Religious Education 
body College for Teachers, 
Tenn.. received his Ph.D. 
June from Northwestern 
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The subject of his dissertation was 
“The Status and Evaluation of Extra- 
Biblical Material in the Curriculum of 
Religious Education in the United 
States.” Crawford was recently called 
to the presidency of Emory and Henry 
College, Emory, Va., but declined in 
order to remain at Peabody. 

’04A.M.— Harry M. Gage, president 
of Coe College in Cedar Rapids, Ia., 
recently received the degree of Doctor 
of Divinity irom Emporia College at 
the annual founder's day exercises of 
that institution. Last June he was given 
the honorary degree of LL.D. by his 
Alma Mater, Wooster College. 

’05A.M.—Waldemar E. Metzenthin 
is secretary of the University Club of 
Dallas, Tex. 

"10A.M., '16Ph.D.— Henry Lester 
Smith. Dean of the School of Educa- 
tion at Indiana University since 1916, 
was elected first vice-president of the 
National Educational Association at its 
recent annual convention held in Bos- 
ton. Smith is the author of several 
works on education, including “Plans 
tor the Organization of School Sur- 
veys” and “A Survey of a Public 
School System.” 

’16Ph.D.—W iliam Morrison Patter- 
son. who is spending the winter in 
Charleston. S. C.. is to deliver several 
lectures before the Pen Club of that 
city. He will speak on the sociology 
of the day, with particular references 
to the modern tendencies in literature. 

’16A.M.— Paul R. Stewart, formerly 
Professor of Chemistry and Geology 
at Waynesburg College in Pennsyl- 
vania, has been elected president of 
that institution. He has been acting 
president for over a vear. 

’21Ph.D.—The wedding of Herbert 
A. Toops and Miss Laura Chassell 
took place in New York City on New 
Year's Eve. The bride had been a 
graduate student at Teachers’ College, 
and is a sister of Joseph O. Chassell. 
‘20A.M. Toops is research associate 
im the Institute of Educational Re- 
search at ‘Teachers’ College, and is a 
member of the American Psychological 
Association and the American Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Science. 
The couple will live at 50 Morning- 
side Drive, New York City. 

"11 Ph. D.—Carl Van Doren, Associate 
Protessor ot English at Columbia and 
literary editor of The Century, ts giving 
a course of lectures at Amherst Col- 


lege. His general subject will be, 
“Walt Whitman im His Time and in 
Ours.” 
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Alumni Notes 


Addresses of Columbia Alumni may be 
secured from the Alumni Office, 311 East 
Hall, Columbia University, New York 
(Telephone, Morningside 1400). Mail ad- 
dressed to Alumni, in care of the Alumni 
Office, will be properly forwarded. For 


such letters, a return address should ap- 
pear on the envelope in case of non-delivery,. 


79, ’*8B2Mines—The Columbia Uni- 
versity Press has published a volume 
by William Barclay Parsons on ‘Rob- 
ert Fulton and the Submarine,” which 
gives for the first time a complete ac- 
count of Fulton’s invention of an un- 
derwater boat. A manuscript. wholly 
in Fulton's handwriting and signed by 
him, and a number of carefully exe- 
cuted drawings have recently been 
found in England, and together with 
copious extracts from his correspond- 
ence, are included in the book. The 
complete record shows that Fulton de- 
signed a vessel capable of submerging 
and rising at will, and that it could 
be propelled either on or below the 
surtace. 

90, °12Ph.D.— Frank P. Graves, 
Commissioner of Education for the 
State of New York, has been invited 
to speak at one of a series of open 
meetings to be held by the University 
Education Club, at the University of 
Pennsylvania. The Education Club 
was founded last year. 

90 Mines—William H. Woodin has 
resigned his office of State Fuel Ad- 
ministrator of New York. His resigna- 
tion carried with it that of his entire 
staff. of which Wffiam J. Donovan, 
'05, “O8 L, is counsel. “We have been 
in office practically four months,” 
Woodin wrote to Governor Smith, 
“giving a volunteer service greatly to 
the detriment of the personal affairs 
of each one of us. It would there- 
fore seem just that vou release us as of 
January 1.” The Governor accepted 
the resignation, and has named George 


W. Goethals, '12Hon., builder of the 
Panama Canal. to take Woodin’s place. 
’95Mines— Louis D. Huntoon has 


been appointed to appraise the ma- 
chinery, tools and finished products of 
the Witterman Aircraft Corporation 
at Titterboro, N. J. This concern 
manufactures, among other things, 
bombing planes for the United States 
Government. The appointment was 
made by George R. Beach, 795, ’97L, 
Referee im Bankruptcy and Special 
Master in Chancery of Hudson and 
Bergen Counties, N. J. Huntoon’s of- 
fices are located at 115 Broadway, New 
York City. 

’96, ’98L.— Irving Lehman, who was 
reeently re-elected Justice of the Su- 
preme Court of New York, was one 
of the guests of honor at a special 
meeting of the New York County 
Lawyers’ Association, at the Hotel 
Astor on January 4. Other guests 
were William Harman Black, WIL, 
Justice of the New York Supreme 
Court, First District, and Cornelius F. 
Collins, ‘91L, newly chosen Judge of 
the Court of General Sessions. 


"96 P.&S—J. G. Phelps Stokes, Cap- 
tain, Coast Artillery, O. R. C. and N. 
Y. N. G. was awarded on December 
27 the Conspicuous Service Cross of 
the State ot New York, on recommen- 


January 19, 1923 


dation of the Commanding General, 
N. Y. N. G. Stokes’ business address 
in New York is 100 William Street. 


’99, 03 P.&S—Hans Zinsser, Profes- 
sor of Bacteriology at P.&S., and bac- 
teriologist at the Presbyterian Hos- 
pital in New York, will join the Har- 
vard staff next fall as Professor of 
Bacteriology and Immunology. 


700 _L—Robert F. Denison is the au- 
thor of “Manual for the Issuing and 
Sale of Ohio Bonds,” published by 
W. H. Anderson & Co. of Cincinnati, 
relating to municipal and other public 
bonds. Denison is a member ot the 
firm of Squires, Sanders and Dempsey, 
of Cleveland, Ohio. 


’701L—The wedding of Charles Fuller 
and Miss Elsie Dwight Marsh of New 
York City took place on January 10 in St. 
Mary’s Church, Manhasset, L. I. 
N. Y. Upon their return from a honev- 
moon in Florida and Cuba. they will 
live at Wayside, Plandome, L. I. Fuller 
practices law at 14 Wall Street, New 
York City. 

’03S—"In the coming of Dr. Irving 
Langmuir to the Carnegie Institute of 
Technology tor three lectures.” savs 
an editorial in the C. Z. T. Alumnus for 
December, “the Institute secured one 
of the greatest men of Science of the 
age. The President was amazed at 
the extent of the interest that these 
lectures aroused. He had planned to 
hold the meetings in one of the lecture 
rooms, anticipating that the attendance 
would be composed of possibly two or 
three hundred specialists. The appli- 
cation for tickets, however, reached 
twelve hundred. * * * Many scholars 
feel that Dr. Langmuir is on the verge 
of even more important discoveries 
than he has already made.” Langmuir 
is assistant director of the General 
Electric Company. 

’7041.—An innovation at the annual 
homecoming recently celebrated at the 
universities of Washington and Oregon 
was the exchange of “ambassadors” 
between the two institutions. Richard 
Shore Smith, who achieved fame both 
at Oregon and Columbia as a football 
plaver, was designated as a representa- 
tive of the University of Oregon. Smith 
was all-American fullback in 1903, and 
at that time was named by Casper 
Whitney, the leading football critic of 
the East. as undoubtedly the greatest 
fullback in American football. 

’°06— Harold W. Hastings, of 1388 
Lexington Avenue, New York City, is 
now Chief of the Indictment Bureau, 
District Attorney's office, New York 
County. 

08, °101L_—T he law firm of O'Gorman, 
Battle, Vandiver and Levy, with which 
Addison A. Van Tine has been con- 
nected, at 37 Wall Street. New York 
City, has been dissolved. Van Tine is 
now a member of the newly formed 
partnership of Battle. Vandiver, Levy 
and Van Tine, with offices at the same 
address. 


10, °131.—Theodore Kiendl. Jr., has 
been admitted to membership in the 
law firm of Stetson, Jennings and Rus- 
sell, at 15 Broad Street, New York 
City. 

"11L—John Brizzolara has retired as 
Judge, of the Sebastian and Scott 
County Cireuit Court, Arkansas, and 
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has resumed the practice of law at 806 
First National Bank Building, Fort 
Smith. 

13S—Ambrose H. Burroughs, Jr., 
and Miss Bertha Bunn, whose engagement 
was announced less than a month ago, 
were married in Berkeley, Cal., on De- 
cember 17. They are now in Talache, 
Idaho, where Burroughs is vice-presi- 
dent and general manager of the Ta- 
lache Mining Company. 

"13, ’°21Ph. D—The European edition 
of the New York Herald, New Year 
number, contains an interesting account 
of the voyage being made from Mar- 
seille, France, by Paul M. and Mrs. 
Ogilvie in their cruiser house-boat, the 
Beatrice. Their journey will take them 
by various inland water routes, to the 
Danube and on to the Black Sea. If 
political conditions permit, they hope to 
reach Petrograd by way of the Dnei- 
per River and Canal. During the past 
summer, they went via the Rhone and 
the Rhone-Rhine Canal to Strasburg, 
where they stayed ‘two months, col- 
lecting data for the second volume of 
Ogilvie’s book, “International Water- 
ways.” At present the Beatrice is an- 
chored beside the Unter Main Bridge 
at Frankfort, and will resume her wan- 
derings when the winter months are 
over. 

"14, 716L—Samuel Kaufman, whose 
engagement to Miss Sylvia R. Melt- 
zer was announced in a recent number 
of the News, is a member of the law 
firm of Bilder and Bilder, 790 Broad 
Street, Newark, N. J. 


17L—According to the official lawn 
tennis ranking for the season of 1922, 
Watson Washburn holds tenth place in 
the National Men's Singles, and with 
his partner R. N. Williams, ranks third 
in the National Men’s Doubles. In 
the New York section (metropolitan 
ranking) he is fourth on the list. 
Washburn is a member of the law 
firm Washburn, Malom and Washburn 
at 350 Madison Avenue, New York 
City. 

’18L—Frederic P. Lee, for the past 
three vears assistant legislative drafts- 
man to the House of Representatives 
in Washington, has been appointed 
Draftsman to the United States Senate. 
Lee’s home address is Alta Vista, 
Bethesda, Md. 


’21—The engagement has been an- 
nounced of Frederick W. Henderson, 
of 103 Gates Avenue, Brooklyn, and 
Miss Helen Louise Holton. Hender- 
son is assistant production manager 
of Davis and Geck, Inc., pharmaceuti- 
cal chemists at 211-221 Duffield Street, 
Brooklyn. 


’222—“Even in the snow-laden hills 
of the Pine Tree State,” writes Robert 
B. Austin, Jr., “Columbia, its past, 
present and future, lives in your humble 
servant. The hardy R. F. D. carrier 
leaves Spec and the News at my door 
regularly. Here’s to the old Columbia 
and the new!” Austin’s address is 
R. F. D. No. 31, Mount Vernon, 
Maine. 

’22L—The engagement has been an- 
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nounced of Lloyd Hartzler and Miss 
Elizabeth Day of 205 West Fifty- 
seventh Street, New York City. Hartz- 
ler is practicing law in Fort Wayne, 
Ind. His mailing address is Room 
204, Y. M. C. A., that city. 
’22Bu.—Announcement has been made 
of the engagement of Oscar E. Schoef- 
fler and Miss Helen Mary Dwight 
(Wellesley, '19 and Columbia '21), of 
Holyoke, Mass. Schoeffler, whose 
home is at 501 Ridge Street, Alton, 
II., is at present in business in New 
York. Miss Dwight is sailing early 
in February for Egypt and the Medi- 
terranean, and the wedding will take 
place when she returns in the fall. 


Necrology 


’65P&S-—Nelson S. Westcott, who 
had practiced medicine in the Green- 
wich Village section of New York 
City for over half a century, on Decem- 
ber 4 at his home, 159 W. 12th Street. 
Age 8l years. Westcott had formerly 
been on the staff of Bellevue Hospital. 


’68—John Steward, suddenly, on 
January 5, of intestinal paralysis, at 
Rawlins, Wyo., while en route from 
New York to Santa Barbara, Cal., in 
company with his brother, Campbell 
Steward. Age 75 years. Steward 
was a member of an old and noted 
New York family, and was the son of 
the late John Steward. He belonged 
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to the Union. Knickerbocker, Century, 
Jekyl Island and City Clubs of New 
York. 

’74L— Frank L. Hall (Yale ’72AB), 
for nearly fifty years a lawyer in New 
York City. on December 12 in his 
home, 19 West 54th Street, after an 
illness of two days. Age 72 years. 
Soon after his graduation, he entered 
the legal department of the Central 
Railroad of New Jersey, and later was 
associated with Benjamin Williamson, 
formerly Chancellor of New Jersey. 
He tormed a partnership with Robert 
W. DeForest. ’72L, which was dis- 
solved in 1890. Since then he practiced 
alone. He was an organizer and life 
member of the University Club. one 
of the founders of the Psi Upsilon 
Club, a member of that fraternity’s 
executive council, and a member of the 
Yale Club, Downtown Association, 
American Historical Society and the 
Brook Club. His law offices were at 
30 Broad Street, New York City. 

'791.—Edward Spencer Peck (Hamil- 
ton, '73A.B.). on January 8 in Newark, 
N. J. Age 70 years. Peck had prac- 
ticed law in New York and was well 
known as an educator, having been 
for several vears vice-principal in a 
New Jersey high school. He was a 
member ot Delta Kappa Epsilon fra- 
ternity. 
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’81 L—James Fitzgerald, former Jus- 
tice of the State Supreme Court, on 
December 17, of heart failure at his 
home. 34 Hamilton Terrace, New York 
City. Age 71 years. Fitzgerald had 
been in ill health for several years, 
his retirement ten vears ago being 
forced by a nervous breakdown at- 
tributed to the strain he underwent 
when presiding at the first trial of 
Harry K. Thaw. He was active in 
Democratic state politics, being a mem- 
ber of the Assembly in 1878 and of the 
Senate in 1882. Two vears later he 
became assistant district attorney. In 
1890 he was named Judge of the Gen- 
eral Sessions and held that office for 
nine years, going to the Supreme Court 
heach in 1898. 

’86L—Walter F. Hawkins (Williams, 
'84A.B.). former Mavor of Pittsfield, 
Mass., and a prominent Berkshire at- 
torney, took his own lite on Decem- 
ber 28 by shooting himself while in his 
office in the Berkshire Insurance build- 
ing. Despondency, brought on by ill 
health and deafness, is given as the 
cause. Hawkins was mavor of Pitts- 
field from 1896 to 1898 and was city 
solicitor for five vears. In addition to 
serving as attorney to many large cor- 
porations, he was vice-president and 
general counsel tor the Berkshire Life 
Insurance Company and also general 
counsel for the Pittsheld National 
Bank. . 

87 Mines, (94 Ph.D.—Harwood Hunt- 
ington (Trinity, ‘84A.B.), Episcopal 
clergyman, author and scientist, on 
January 4 at Los Angeles, Cal. Age 
62 vears. Huntington was graduated 
from Trinity (Conn.) with honors in 
chemistry, and continued his studies 
at Columbia and at foreign universities. 
In 1895 he was admitted to the bar 
and practiced in New York. Changing 
his plans, he studied for the ministry, 
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and in 1908 went to Korea and China 
as a missionary, returning in 1913 to 
assume a rectorship in Hot Springs. 
Va. During the war he served as 
chaplain. 

Among his best-known works are 
“Chemical Jurisprudence.” “Year Book 
for Chemists,” and “Cui Bono?” He 
was a hfe member of the American 
Chemical Society and of Alpha Delta 
Phi fraternity, and belonged to the 
University and Chemists’ Clubs of New 
York. Of late vears he divided his 
time between Los Angeles and Florida, 
where he had a home at Ormond 


Beach. 

’88I.— John Francis McFarland 
(C.C.N.Y., '79B.S.), for more than 
forty vears a resident of Brooklyn. on 
January 5 at his home 4711 Fort 
Hamilton Parkway. Age 65 vears. 
McFarland was well known for his 


connections with the 24th Assembly 
District Democratic organizations and 
with the Society of Old Brooklynites. 
He practiced law at 168 Remsen street, 
Brooklyn. 
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Puderewski at his Steinway 


An ae 2 - 


"Te supreme qualities of the Steinway piano 
have been for many years universally recog- 
nized. Musicians and the musical public have long 
regarded it as the standard of perfection. It would 
seem from this that the summit had been reached, for 
with the attainment of perfection progress is 
stopped. And yet, in the case of the Steinway, this 
law of nature seems to have been defied. I feel 
obliged to declare, upon revisiting Steinway Hall 
after an absence of many years, and I do most em- 
phatically declare, that an astonishing progress has 
been achieved. To the former qualities, now mag- 
nified and intensified, an entirely new quality has 


AN APPRECIATION by IGNACE J. PADEREWSKI 


been added, one which once was considered al- 
most incompatible with the character of tone—an 
easy, light, surprisingly agreeable action. Another 
thing—I have tested a very large number of 
Steinway Concert Grands, and I have not been 
able to choose any one of them as the best, because 
all are best. .. . There is something in the his- 
tory of the Steinway family to bring joy to the 
heart of every one who is devoted to his profession. 
The Steinway piano is an unmistakable product of 
love of profession, and to it | pay my tribute of 
high esteem and admiration.” 
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“A RETURN TO THE GOOD OLD TIMES.” 
— It begins to look as if Alumni Day was going to be 
a return to the Good Old Times. From the announce- 
ment which the Committee has presented there will be 
enough events on the program to keep everyone busy 
from early to late. Innovations are not in order except 
for a few minor details; we have reverted to type. 
The original idea of Alumni Day was to see the campus, 
the students and the faculty. This vear the Committee 
has made a sincere effort to make that possible to the 
nth degree. 

Because classes are in session until late in the after- 
noon, student participation in the program is postponed 
until three o’clock. Prior to that time graduates of 
various departments of the University are expected to 
meet with their respective schools, and the Alumni As- 
sociations concerned are making provision for meetings. 
Thereafter the boys themselves will have the reins 
except for the detail of eating and the Federation meet- 
ing, both of which are necessary for the physical and 
official graduate. The detailed program, given else- 


where in this issue of the News, indicates that we may 

see a pretty concise cross-section of Columbia. 
We are interested in this “Kickers’ Meeting.” 

is going to hold the sponge and wave the towel? 


Who 


WHAT IS COLLEGE SPIRIT ?—What kind of 
College Spirit exists at Columbia? Is it worth while ? 
Is its practice and performance a good educational in- 
fluence? Do we need more or less of it on Morning- 
side Heights? Can the success or failure of student 
undertakings be traced to the presence or the absence of 
this force, or influence—call it what you will? 

These questions are not answered in the two quota- 
tions which the News prints this week on pages 210- 
212, yet we think both are interesting enough to 
reproduce side by side. One was written by a Colum- 
bia undergraduate of the present generation and 
appeared in the December issue of l’arsity, “The Illus- 
trated Literary Magazine of Columbia University”; the 
other 1s an excerpt from one chapter of a book which 
deals entirely with modern football, the author of which 
is a successful coach who has been in intimate touch 
with college boys for twenty-five years. 

Perhaps there isn’t so much difference in the opinions 
expressed as one would think after a hasty first reading. 
Yet the two views do not seem to be reconcilable. Can 
any undertaking be successful or very much worth while 
if “the strange and beautiful idea of living one’s life 
for its own sake—of doing only the things that one 
likes to do” is the deep and compelling force behind 
those trying to accomplish it? 

NEED FOR CREW EQUIPMENT.— The Row- 
ing Committee of the Athletic Association is endeavor- 
ing to raise funds for the purchase of a new coaching 
launch. The need for this additional rowing equipment 
is too acute to need any emphasis here. In the hope that 
Alumni who have not been informed of this project 
may have it called to their attention, the News suggests 
that anyone who can afford to do so send contributions 
for this purpose to the Athletic Association, East Hall. 
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What Is College Spirit? 


From “Winning Football” 
By William W. Roper, Football Coach at Princeton. 


“Twenty-five years of football, as player, fan and coach 
—and I'm not sure which description fits me best—have 
taught me first of all that the game 1s played not by eleven 
men but by eleven hundred or eleven thousand—by the whole 
student and graduate body of the institution, large or small, 
which those eleven men represent. This may sound like the 
loose and windy bombast of the all-too-common collegiate 
spellbinder but my experience has convinced me that it is 
very sober fact, and there 1s confirmatory evidence to be had 
in the case of any one of the sporadic attempts to introduce 
the game as a professionally-played spectacle. 

“The one thing which the professional team lacks and which 
the college or school team has, is the spirit which stands 
behind the institution eleven and does not and cannot get 
behind a mere collection of hired gladiators. Player and 
spectator alike feel and show the lack of it, and so long as 
the rules stand roughly as they are, ‘ust so long will pro- 
moters of professional football lose their money in the end. 

“Again and again professional teams have played in com- 
petition with institutional elevens, offering a spectacle which 
ought to have drawn ten neutral onlookers to every one 
attracted by the school or college games, and on every such 
occasion the heavy preference of the public has gone to the 
inferior elevens which had something better than a pay- 
envelope to play for. I remember myself watching the won- 
derful Homestead professionals play at the ball-grounds in 
Philadelphia before a few hundred spectators while a Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania eleven which the Homestead team could 
have beaten with eight men, drew twice as many thousands 
out to Franklin Field. and while, on the dozen different 
lesser gridirons about the city, bigger crowds were watching 
minor games and paying more for the privilege. 

“There he both the reason why professional football inevit- 
ably fails and the proof that the successful coach must teach 
football to his college or his school as well as to his team, if 
he hopes to get the best out of his players on the field. In 
almost every institution the spirit exists as a permanent thing 
and needs little or no creative effort on the part of the 
coach, but nearly always it does need intelligent stimulation 
and guidance to produce its best effects on the players and 
their play. Again I feel almost obliged to defend this state- 
ment. Tt seems, in cold print, like a far-fetched bit of theory 
and yet ] know that it is cold. hard common sense and I have 
had to pay well for learning it by experience. 

“I shall never forget one of my early coaching engagements 
in which I found a college where the football atmosphere did 
not exist and where I undertook to get along without it. 
Once was quite enough. I do not like to remember what 
happened to that first year’s team, although so far as material 
went I ought to have had a splendid season. There was, 
from the first game to the last, a clearly perceptible defect 
which T can only describe as listlessness. although it was 
something less tangible than that—a failure, rather, to give 
the last ounce, to fight for the last inch, which was and still 
is a quintessential necessity for winning football. 

“I found it then and I have found it since a stark impossi- 
bility to develop a winning combination on the field unless I 
had or developed a winning atmosphere in the institution. The 
coach's joh begins right there and this side of his work never 
s'ops, even between seasons. 

(Continued on next page, first column.) 


The False Ideal of College Life 


By Henry Morton Robinson, Jr., '23. 


In Thoreau’s little hut by Walden Pond he treasured a 
single ornament—a fine specimen of granite, cut and polished 
by himself. To enjoy its delicate markings, Thoreau had 
to dust the stone every day. At length he decided that the 
time spent in polishing the little block was out of all propor- 
tion to its value; it was needlessly cluttering his life. So one 
day he pitched it into the middle of the pond. 


The ripples made by that stone as it struck Walden’s placid 
surface were the first irradiations of an idea that has not 
yet reached Columbia College. The strange and beautiful idea 
of living one’s life for its own sake —of doing only the things 
one likes to do, and shunning the needless complexity of 
organized relations—is so foreign to these halls that one might 
more trustingly hope for privacy on a merry-go-round than 
seck it on Morningside Heights. Of solitude, of pleasant 
afternoons spent in refreshing meditation, of quiet evenings 
given over to friendly intercourse we know nothing. Peace. 
intellectual preoccupation and the leisurely examination of 
conscience are held to be monastic attributes unworthy of 
undergraduate attention. Our day is a restless scrimmage, 
a succession of caucuses, conterences, luncheons, public appear- 
ances and group entertainments. “Activity” and “Duty” are 
the words most-frequently in our mouths; and he is first in 
the performance of his duty whose arms, legs and tongue 
are wagging with greatest activity. For brains we have sub- 
stituted foot-work, and the wear and tear of college life comes 
not on our intellects but on our rubber heels. 


The old traditions of Arnold and Newman, of Oxford and 
the ancient Columbia have been swallowed up by the bogey of 
a New Columbia that must inevitably destroy the precious 
residue of leisure and individuality that is fading before our 
eyes. That we may engage in college sports on a grander 
scale; that we may produce “winning” Glee Clubs, debating 
teams, and Varsity Shows; that we may stage gigantic dances 
and costly “proms”, and live in fraternity houses that we 
cannot afford, we mortgage our youth and initiative, and 
succeed only in saddling ourselves with labors that exhaust 
the body and sap the original juices of the soul. 


What is it all about? What life is made richer or what 
truth revealed by this frenzied scrambling to publicity and 
ruin, over the necks of our friends and companions? Some 
will say that it is a preparation for life. If they speak truly 
we had best spend our four years in rest and preparation 
for the mortal competition before us, rather than burn ourselves 
out on the treadmill of college activity. Others will argue that 
every man lives in two capacities, public and private, and that 
if he is to be a valuable member of society he must bear up 
his end of the public load. Thus is engendered the fallacy 
of Public Duty—a far cry from the original idea that the 
individual is the state, and that his first responsibility is to 
himself. In a welter of undergraduate organization personal 
liberty and individual initiative have been smothered, and in 
their stead we are nourishing a hybrid system of paternalism 
and circus hill-posting. So distorted have our ideas become 
that “one’s duty to college” is now a fanatical religion, con- 
ceived in error and swelling every day to newer and more 
terrible proportions. 


Is love a duty? Is service a duty? If love and service to 


college have become duties, then life is a duty, too, no longer 
(Cominued, on-néexrt (page, second column.) 
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: Mr. Roper _ 

“Modern college laws require a little more, in actual fact, 
from an athlete than from ahy other student, both as regards 
conduct and study. The athlete, even where the faculty control 
is conspicuously benevolent, is always under observation 
and usually under suspicion. He is something like the min- 
ister’s son in that when he slips everybody knows it and many 
people gladly say, ‘I told you so.’ He cannot play unless he 
keeps out of trouble and stands well in his classes, nor unless 
he keeps his body clean and fit, not just in training season, 
but the year around. And yet he spends his time among those 
who are sometimes lazy students and sometimes foolish in 
their ideas of manliness and manly amusement, and is con- 
stantly subject to the insidious influence of hero-worship, 
which has a far worse effect on the object of reverence than 
on the worshipper. Remember, too, that the football player 
as a rule is still a boy in years, and that he has all the natural 
weaknesses and impulses of any normal, healthy, mischievous 
youngster confronted by both an unfamiliar opportunity to 
follow his own preferences and a heavy and constant tempta- 
tion to imitate older men who win his liking by admiring and 
liking him. 

“Nothing will help that boy to show sense and discretion like 
the right atmosphere in the college. The moment public opinion 
is taught to expect and demand of him that kind of behavior 
which is a pendant to his prominence and popularity, the job 
of keeping out of mischief and staying sound in mind and body 
is enormously simplified for him. The right football spirit in 
any school requires that every man who even hopes to play on 
the team shall stand well in his classes and behave himself 
outside of them, in season and out, and public sentiment will 
accomplish this with those on whom nothing else under the sun 
will have any visible influence. I have seen it work like a 
miracle on men who, wanting the support and restraint of their 
fellows’ opinions, had proved impossible for faculty or coach 
to manage. 

“And no coach can afford to forget that a good football 
player means a pretty good citizen, and that it is impossible to 
develop the one without some intelligent effort to develop the 
other. 

“The task of stirring enthusiasm behind a team during the 
playing season is a relatively simple affair. The excitement of 
the game itself, the stimulation of perennial rivalries, make it 
fairly easy to wake an uproar of cheers and songs at mass- 
meetings and parades, at practice games, but although this has 
its share in producing the winning football atmosphere, it is 
the lesser part of the spiritual side—if I may use that rather 
solemn word of a coach’s work. It is not enough to convince 
a student body that it wants to win. The coach must manage 
to connect and correlate winning with what leads up to winning 
—with the cleanliness and wholesomeness of body and brain 
which football, above all other games, demands as a primary 
requisite in those who try to play it. 

“Some times I hear well-meaning people—even people who 
know a little about the surface of the game itself—speak slight- 
ingly of this enthusiasm. Side-line and grand-stand spirit, they 
call it, and if it were true that such an atmosphere bred a 
tendency to take one’s own exercise on the bleachers, I should 
agrce with them in part at least. But I find it strongly effective 
in exactly the opposite direction. The more I can rouse football 
enthusiasm in a man utterly unable to play the game, the easier 
it becomes to persuade that man to develop his body and to keep 
it in decent running repair. More men go out to play soccer 
or tennis or golf in a football-crazy college than can be driven 
out in one which has no team or in which the team is not 


(Continued on next page, first column.) 


lungs.” 


. Mr. Robinson 
liveable for and by itself, no longer sweet, spontaneous and 
vital, but onerous, flat and unprofitable. | 

That life is a duty, that it should be spent in the service 
of college is an example of the inverted logic that stamps our 
campus thought. In reality, college should serve us; it should 
be an instrument in our lives; we should be its masters and 
governors of its destiny. But instead we have become the 
slaves of the machine; we run hither and thither in an agony 
of futile haste; we compete where no end is served and no 
result achieved; we sweat over unloved tasks and neglect the 
true business of life; we erect and execute useless schemes, 
multiplying the worries of life, cluttering our days with 
rubbish, blasting Leisure and wasting our strength on this 
false and misbegotten ideal of “College Spirit.” | 

If left to themselves two-thirds of the activities on this 
campus would wither and die of sheer non-support. And it 
were better so. No man has ever counted the multiplicity 
of useless boards, committees, societies and organs that impede 
the growth of our undergraduate souls and turn most of us 
into office-seekers and press agents for ourselves and our 
whirligig activities. And to insure the perpetuation of this 
system we organize paid boards and standing committees to 
lay a compulsory hand on our shoulder and say, “You must 
support this huge parasite with your money and your life. 
We do not care whether you are interested in student activity, 
or whether you care to exercise the privilege we are handing 
you. What we want is enough money to support a houseful 
of pampered and dependent activities that will turn into beau- 
tiful corpses unless a financial pulmotor pumps away at their 
And so, with a benign and well-meaning paternalism, 
we are given a cut-rate ticket that tempts us to patronize the 
subsidized activities of this, our native campus. Thus without 
our volition, without a single expression of opinion, we pay 
handsomely to get the system started, and then invoke a 
false philosophy of College Spirit to keep it alive. 

We are too much influenced by a generation that first made 
labor-saving machines, then ground out their lives in a frantic 
effort to keep the machines busy. It is a phenomenon past 
understanding that men should make whirring wheels a 
criterion of progress, yet we apply this false standard to our 
college life, judging ourselves most useful and happy when 
the flywheel of organized activity is clattering loudest. In a 
passionate, bootless fury we stoke the roaring boilers of this 
college life; the thousand stupefying nothings of an hour— 
dances, house-parties, proms, routs, excursions, rallies and 
banquets—befuddle our brains with a drunken glow; perspec- 
tive slips from us, and in a world of distorted proportions 
we tug at trivialities, waste our mortal youth, and lose our 
immortal souls. 

By reason of its university and metropolitan connections 
Columbia College could lead all American colleges in affairs 
intellectual and political. But instead of becoming the dominant 
force in college life, our generation of Columbia students has 
slavishly aped the “collegiate” type of freshwater institution, 
copying its dress, and invoking its gods; and thus far we have 
succeeded in making a sorry job of it. It is not Columbia's 
function to turn out Stutz-Brooks-Johnston and Murphy com- 
binations ad infinitum. Other colleges now do this better than 
we can ever hope to do. But in the creation of individuals, 
in the fomenting of ideas, in the execution of grand designs, in 
poctry, economics, art and politics, Columbia must eventually 
take up her strongest and ultimate position. In these we can 
lead. In hair-combing, snaking, posing and dressing we can but 
follow. 


(Continued on next pagensecands column.) 
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Mr. Roper 
supported. This is not theory but sober statistics, as any 
physical director will hotly testify if you give him the chance. 

“Hero-worship may be a bad thing, but any one who has had 
even a little experience with the young of the human species 
knows that it is universal and ineradicable. You must deal 
with it whether you like it or not, and my preference is to make it 
as useful and helpful as I can. If a boy has nobody else to admire 
he will admire and envy a dead-game gambler quite as blindly 
as he will follow a splendid specimen of the sound mind in 
the sound, clean body. I have seen too many decent young 
fellows acquire miserable distorted views of life from fixing 
their admiration on unworthy objects to be in any doubt what- 
ever as to the relative value of giving them fine, straight 
up-standing football heroes to serve as patterns and examples. 

“For without claiming that football works any miracles, I 
can say emphatically that a first-class player simply cannot be 
a cad, a bully or a crook. If the war taught us nothing else 
it should have taught us that. Men whose youth holds no 
training in the ethics of manly sport grow up to be men who 
can drown babies and shoot unarmed civilians for fun, and men 
who have graduated from football and cricket play the dirty 
game of war so cleanly that it almost loses its intrinsic horror. 
There is not much room for debate on that point at least. I 
have never met a man who played what I call winning football 
who did not have qualities which went far toward redeem- 
ing his defects, and I should be slow to worry over any boy 
whose hero-worship centered on Hobey Baker or Aleck Wilson 
or Johnny Poe. 

“It needs, however, the right football atmosphere to make the 
players realize their obligations to themselves and to their 
schools. Unguided they are apt, sometimes, to think their 
duty ends with the whistle and that off the ficld they are free 
to do as they please. I make the creation of what I call the 
winning football spirit in the whole student body the founda- 
tion of my work and see to it before and after everything 
else. I think it pays in more ways than one.” 


Mr. Robinson f 

Why have we deluded ourselves so long, mixing with the sweet- 
ness of college days the barren bitterness of false ideals? Have 
we lost sight of the pure and tranquil stream of life that winds 
somewhere beneath the yellowed froth of other people’s busi- 
ness? Shall we run forever with the panting mob, chasing 
ephemeral shadows and neglecting the business of Eternal Lite 
while the numbered days of our youth shrivel and die like 
flowers fading beside a dusty road? Where is the ideal to 
which we must steer; what are the standards by which we may 
judge the actions of ourselves and our contemporaries ? 

The standards of college life and action are formally con- 
tained in the precepts of Aristotle, but they may be found in 
the heart of any just man. Proportion, order and balance are such 
substantial bases of thought and action that the noblest and the 
most permanent conceptions of man can safely be reared on 
their foundations. Raw life is disproportionate, disordered, 
and unbalanced, but the college man by standing still for a 
moment and taking thought of the problem before him, can 
achieve the most exqusite proportions, and fashion of the ma- 
terials of life a rich and varied existence. In organizing a 
program of life he will consult the dictates of his own con- 
science, and refuse to be led into an “activity” by the feverish 
representations of his fraternity brothers that “he ought to go 
out for something.” If he loves football he will try for the 
team. If he does not, though he weighs two hundred pounds 
and is faster than Mercury, he will have the courage to stay 
away from the gridiron. If he is truly interested in the stage, 
he will take a worthy part in his college dramatics; if music 
delights him, he may join the glee club. And so it will go, 
each man led on by a passionate desire to excel in and enjoy 
the things nearest his heart. And the worth-while activities 
on this or any other campus need not fear the consequences. 
for if they answer a true need they will flourish; but if they 
are being held up by false props, their rotten underpinning 
will snap beneath them; they will be brushed away and we 

(Concluded on page 215) 


Columbia Alumni Fund Class Report 


(Does not include roth and 25th Reunion Classes) 


As of January 13, 1923 


Classes leading in number of subseribers for current year. 


No. of 

Class Representative Subscribers 
F) 20 AE E weds Edward M. Healy, Jr............. 52 
PONG EEE toe een 2 ease JonieD Craven. ¢ ie 60 ohare cue 4] 
LO E was W. Kenneth Watkins............. 21 
LOS cacsuct es vee ae aeee Chalmers Wood, Jr............... 20 
VOIP TA ood eae Scat Benjamin H. Bartholow........... 20 
1918Law..... feta Duin foe Eo, OX SUGL Pp ORG 2 ee oda nutes oweeaees ss 19 
\OTO EN o ve cees os. Ralph L. Harvey................. 19 
TR99 aes tee cee ee Fe A Cardo <2 dae hea wate Serene 16 
VOB 25. gs daar, shears Go 8 Harold A. Content................ 16 
i E e ck we et eres BW, DAS OU hes onus Sho i es ees 15 
TODS cess E E E Sherman M. Bijur..............6. 15 


Classes leading in amount subscribed for current year. 


Amount 

Class Representative Subscribed 
E E EE EE (No Representative) ............ $505 
TBS iad Cee sare aa Herman F. Nordeman........... 493 
188 CAW i ces-3 edisete eee Edgar J. Nathaties 2iseidacs sens 425 
1896Law............. H. A. (ter har tes teens heen 370 
[RRO Lee ee John S. Montgomery............ 365 
W884Mines. oe... cee. Ahri Sy. Postane cars ie Chenin 315 
LB RU erat. EEE ote enars Landreth H. Rin@ wi dc heceandsaws 310 
POUT Sage et T he Glee: (No Representative)............ 305 
PRON cece beet eee George R. Beach................ 300 
IOM orase John G. NeCSEF 2.020 ca eew keane 297 
TOURS ico cae 8 Sera Harold A. Content.............. 290 


As oF January 20, 1923. 


Classes leading in number of subscribers for current year 
No. of 


Class Representative Subscribers 
Rai 50s se ated aie Edward M. Healy, Jr............. 53 
LOD) Sette EEA Johnn DD: (rarem sssi rener etone 41 
e EEA E naen W. Kenneth Watkins............. 22 
D5 E Si ee ees Chalmers Wood, Jr.............6. 2) 
OIA AWie haa oe es Benjamin H. Bartholow.......... 20 
IR AWe aa EZA: SUEPPICK coat ve ones hbase Se 20 
POLYPS Sass 33 eee ae Ralph. Ios. Harvey rire ieee te oes 19 
| a ic ee ©. Na: SC ATUOZ Oa Susie E hee ak 16 
TOUR Speen Ena Rea Harold A. Content................ 16 
LIF cours tebe ewe Arthur K. Paddock............... 16 
Classes leading in amount subscribed tor current vear. 

Amount 

Class Representative Subscribed 
VR oe oie, aoe eae Leo (No Representative) ...........-- $505 
PO NEEE arta oe Herman F. Nordeman.......... 493 
ISI Lara aeaa Pilear Te AAA aa eN 425 
IRIS a e haces ees George R. Beach................ 400 
SUG ISA eea He Ge  terhat tate caine cea es 370 
ISSI 24.5 poem den has John S. Montgomery............ 365 
LSS 28 2 eek Meas ete Landreth H. King.............. 320) 
I884AMines. 0. ee ADrant S. Post iis. cio eee 815 
JOOS Cience.. annona. (No Representative) ..........6. 305 
ISl te niane e tocol: TOM Gs a EE Bale 207 
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Some New Developments in the Alumni Day Program 


The Press Agent was button-holed last 
week by an inquisitive Alumnus, who 
had read our “Musings” in the News, 
and was asked why it took such a big 
committee to prepare for this year’s 
Alumni Day. For the information of 
other unthinking souls, we are printing 
our reply herewith: 

“Because the Alumni Day Committee 
this year is arranging a program that 
will interest all the Alumni of all the 
Schools of Columbia University. There 
are a thousand and sixteen details in 
such a program, and it takes the en- 
thusiasm and coöperation of representa- 
tives from all the Schools, to put it on 
right.” 


in All Schools— 


Last week we announced the names of 
sub-committees at work in the various 
Schools. These committees, laying out 
a program to interest their own Alumni, 
from 11 a. m. to 3 p. m., have done a 
good deal of work, but have generally 
requested that we do not announce their 
programs at the present time. 


Fraternity and Association Luncheone— 


As for luncheon, each Alumnus will be 
able to pick about three different places 
and still find himself with a crowd that 
he knows. The fraternities are making 
particular efforts to remind their Grad- 
uate Chapters that the silverware will 
all be polished and extra places set for 
their Alumni, at twelve o'clock on 
Alumni Day. The Commons has been 
requested to prepare for a larger crowd 
than usual, particularly Alumni and sons 
of Alumni, who may be interested in 
making a study of Grecian Art with their 
meals (only those who have seen our 
gay Commons can appreciate that line). 

Various Alumni associations are also 
planning special luncheons for them- 
selves. The Graduate Schools Associa- 
tion has ajready arranged and sent out 
notices for a luncheon. at the Faculty 
Club at one o'clock on Alumni Day. The 
School of Business Association, our 
youngest, has arranged a luncheon in the 
private dining-room of a Morningside 
Heights hotel. 

The Big Show— 

At three o'clock there will actually be 
an “assembling of the clans.” The en- 
tire program previous to that hour will 
be held in all parts of the University, 
from the testing laboratories in the base- 
ment of Engineering to the History De- 
partment atop of Hamilton. At three 
o'clock, however, the lighter side of the 
entertainment will draw general attention 
to the Gymnasium, where the basketball 
stands and extra seats will be in place 


to take care of the capacity crowd that 
is expected. 

A three-ring circus idea will be the 
attraction. Between three and five o'clock, 
there will take place on the gymnasium 
floor an inter-class Song Contest; the 
cane-spree contest (a real scrap) between 
the Freshmen and the Sophomores; a 
wrestling meet; a fencing meet with 
Penn; a boxing exhibition by some of 
Wiemann’s best; and exhibitions by the 
‘Varsity Crew, the swimming team, and 
the water-polo team. There are certain 
obvious things about this program. For 
example, the committee does not plan to 
run the boxing and wrestling matches 
during the song contest. Likewise, they 
don't expect to have the swimming exhibi- 
tion on the gym floor—it’s a bit too dry. 
However, all these details are in the able 
hands of Charlie Mapes, ’85, and Bob 
Watt, '16; and the Press Agent is look- 
ing forward to a good party. 


University Tea— 


Diversion will be furnished for any 
Alumni who are not particularly in- 
terested in a two-hour athletic exhibition. 
At half-past four there will be an Alumni 
Tea in Earl Hall. This tea will be 
served by the ladies of the University, 
and is the most elaborate of their series 
during the year. The foyer of Earl Hall, 
as has previously been reported in the 
News, is entirely redecorated, and will 
furnish an extremely comfortable place 
for Columbia men to enjoy an interesting 
half-hour of rest in the day's busy pro- 
gram. 

The Student Reception and Rally ts 
scheduled for five o'clock. The com- 
mittee has been working hard on this 
part of the program, but is not vet ready 
to announce their plans. 


Alumni Dinner— 


The Alumni Dinner will be held in the 
Columbia Commons at six o'clock. Aside 
from the food—and the Press Agent 
again emphasizes the fact that the Com- 
mons Is now serving excellent food— 
the meal will include undergraduate en- 
tertainment. The arrangements for this 
are in the hands of Ray Perkins, '17, who 
needs no introduction, and C. Perry 
Ivins, ‘18, Coach of this year’s Sopho- 
more Show and ’Varsity Show. The 
acts on the program will include some 
songs and specialty acts by the Glee Club, 
including the Mitchell Brothers and their 
mandolins; an act from this year's 
Sophomore Show, “Hire Education”; a 
reel of moving pictures of the ’Varsity 
Crew at Poughkeepsie last summer; and 
some specialty acts by two or three well- 
known Alumni (we are prohibited from 


giving further details about them, but, 
well—). 
The Yale Game— 


The basketball game with Yale, fol- 
lowed by a dance, will take place at nine 
o'clock. Arrangements have been made 
with the Athletic Association, to give 
special preference to Alumni requesting 
seats, until a short time before the game. 
However, in view of the fact that the 
"Varsity decisively defeated Dartmouth 
last Saturday, it is expected that the 
demand for seats at the Yale game will 
be far greater than the supply. Alumni 
are urged to make immediate use of the 
blank which they will receive as part of 
their Alumni Day announcement. 


Junior Week Events to Interest 
Alumni 

An elaborate program has been ar- 
ranged for this year’s Junior Week. 
which begins on Alumni Day, February 
12. 

Two events, the Theatre Party and the 
Glee Club Concert, are of particular in- 
terest to Alumni, and will be run on a 
much larger scale than in previous years. 
The News has already announced that 
the Theatre Party will take place on the 
evening of Tuesday, February 13, at the 
Globe Theatre. This plan has been 
changed, as the “Bunch and Judy” will 
move to Boston before that date, and the 
Committee has chosen “Little Nelly 
Kelly,” at the Liberty Theatre, in its 
place. The tickets are to be $3.30 each. 

The following evening, Wednesday, 
February 14, the Glee Club concert will 
be given in Student's Hall at Barnard. 
Dancing will follow the program. 

Fraternity teas will be held every 
afternoon from Tuesday to Friday. Ger- 
ald B. Brophy, of 627 West 115th Street, 
is Chairman of Junior Week. 


Lindsay Discusses Relation Between 
the People and the Courts 

Prof. Samuel McCune Lindsay, ’09L., 
Professor of Social Legislation, in an 
address before the Institute of Arts and 
Sciences at Columbia last Saturday, 
declared that the recent decisions of the 
United States Supreme Court and of our 
State Courts of last resort, so far as 
they dealt with social and economic ad- 
justments, had contributed to social 
progress and to the orderly development 
of efficient government. 

Prof. Lindsay, who is president of the 
Academy of Political Science, discussed 
the history of federal legislation dealing 
with child labor andthe two adverse 
decisions Pofi:the (Uv tedyStates) Supreme: 
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Court, the regulation and prohibition of 


the liquor traffic and the sustaining deci- 
sions of the Courts, and “the less definite 
and harmonious attitude of the courts 
toward public and legislative policies in 
dealing with labor disputes, with so- 
called business litigation, and with econ- 
onic conflicts.” He said: 

“Social progress m a democracy under 
a constitutional system like ours, which, 
as President Wilson once said, is the 
expression of the fundamental and mutual 
understandings, of a people concerning the 
government they have established, depends 
in no small measure on public opinion 
making itself felt equally in the opera- 
tions of the executive, the legislative. 
and the judicial branches of government. 
In order that it may do so, the people 
should understand better the processes 
and modes of thought of their courts and 
judges and the hopes, ideals, and will of 
the people should be better understood 
by judges and courts.” 


Wickersham Addresses Law School 


More than three hundred law students 
and the entire faculty of the Law School 
were present to hear the address of the 
Honorable George W. Wickersham, 
former Attorney General of the United 
States, delivered in 411 Kent Hall on 
January 16. Mr. Wickersham spoke in 
a highly entertaining style of his own 
experience as a lawyer and more par- 
ticularly of the problems that confront 
the young man coming to the bar. His 
address was enthusiastically received, and 
at its conclusion he was unanimously 
elected a member of the Columbia Law 
School. Dean Stone introduced the speaker 
and conducted the meeting. 

This was the second of a series of lec- 
tures given under the auspices of the 
Student Council of the Law School. The 
first was held on December 8, at which 
time Mr. Justice William Renwick Rid- 
dell of the Supreme Court of Ontario, 
Canada, made the address. The third 
lecture of the series will be given next 
month. 

W. T. Taylor, ’21, ’23L, is Governor of 
the Student Council, and the Committee 
in charge of these lectures, which will 
be given from time to time during the 
year, comprises Howard B. Nichols, ’21, 
‘'23L; Sidney C. Waldecker, ’22, ’24L, 
and Hampton Ewing, ’25L. 


Law Students Honor Professor 
Underhill Moore 

At the conclusion of his last lecture of 
the Winter Term, January 19. the class 
in Bills and Notes presented Professor 
Underhill Moore, ’00, '02L., who leaves 
soon on his sabbatical leave, with a hand- 
some monogram bill folder. as a token 
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of their esteem for him as a teacher and 
friend. The folder bears the inscription: 
“For Bills and Notes, from Your Class 
in Bills and Notes, Winter Term, 1922.” 

Moore expects to leave for Europe 
shortly for an extended trip. He will 
return in time to take up his work in the 
Law School next fall. 


Dr. Oastler to Speak at January 
“Club Night” 


An unusually interesting program has 
been arranged for the January Club 
Night, on Wednesday, the 3lst, at the 
Columbia University Club. 

Dr. Frank B. Oastler, a distinguished 
New York surgeon, and a friend of many 
members of the Club, will be the guest 
of the evening. He has made yearly 
trips to the southwestern region of our 
country, collected a fund of unusual in- 
formation and a large number of beauti- 
ful photographs. He will use colored 


Calendar 


Unless otherwise indicated, the 
events listed below will be held at the 
Columbia University Club, 4 West 


43rd Street. Telephone, Longacre 
8200. 

Monpay, JANUARY 29. 
Alumni Fund Committee meeting. 
8:15 p. m. 


TueEspay, JANUARY 30. 


P.&S. Alumni Association. Annual 
meeting and dinner. 7:00 p. m. 
1917S. Monthly luncheon. Stewart’s, 


30 Park Place, New York City. 


SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 3. 


1920 Engineers. Informal Dinner. 
Ware’s Coffee House, 52 West 39th 
Street. 6:00 p. m. 


WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 7. 


New Jersey Alumni Club. Dinner. 
Newark Athletic Club, Newark, 


N. J. 

1904. Monthly luncheon. Browne's 
Chop House, Broadway and Forty- 
first Street. 12:30 to 2:00 p. m. 

1909. Monthly luncheon. Elks’ Club, 
110 West Forty-third Street. 


Monpay, FEBRUARY 12. 


Alumni Day. On the Campus. 

Alumni of the Graduate Schools. 
Luncheon meeting. Faculty Club. 
12 m. 


TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 13. 
1874. Dinner. 


WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 14. 


1918. Monthly luncheon. Stewarts 
restaurant, 30 Park Place. 


Fripay, FEBRUARY 16. 
1916. Monthly luncheon. Stewart's 
restaurant, 30 Park Place. 
Monpay, FEBRUARY 19. 


1917 Monthly luncheon.  Shanlcy’s, 
West 42nd Street, New York City. 
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pictures made from these, to illustrate 
his talk on “Animal Life and Scenic Ef- 
fects in the Southwest.” 

A similar talk which Dr. Oastler gave 
before the New Jersey Alumni Club sev- 
eral months ago is still remembered as 
one of the “high spots” of that organiza- 
tion’s program. 

Dr. Oastler’s address will be preceded 
by the appearance of Mr. Hans Barth, a 
talented Dutch pianist who will play on 
the Ampico, this instrument having been 
loaned for the occasion by Messrs. Wil- 
liam Knabe and Company. 

A special club dinner will be provided 
at the regular club dinner price. 

As the attendance is expected to be 
large, each member is requested not to 
invite more than one guest. 


Elections to Columbia University Club 

At a mecting of the Committee on Ad- 
missions of the Columbia University 
Club, held on January 22, the following 
new members were elected: 

Dr. Frank’ S. Child, Jr., "09P&S; Jer- 
ome Detmer, ’22; Francis S. Goertner. 
"18L; H. Paul Laurent, 10S; M. Scovil 
Martin, ’21L; Stanley H. Renton, ‘10; 
Wells L. Riley, 11S; Lester R. Watson, 
22; William H. Wilsen, ’15; and Dr. 
Hannes Hoving, Faculty. 


Prominent Guests to Attend New 
Jersey Dinner 

For the first time in three years, the 
New Jersey Alumni Club will hold a 
midwinter dinner, which will be served 
in one of the private dining rooms of 
the splendid new Newark Athletic Club, 
on Wednesday, February 7. 

The honorary guests will be former 
Dean Frederick P. Keppel, 98, president- 
elect of the Carnegie Corporation; Bishop 
Edwin F. Lines of Newark; Professor 
Michael Pupin. °83, '04Hon.; T. Ludlow 
Chrystie, °92, ’94L, Alumni Trustee; 
Edgar J. Moeller, ’95F.A., president of 
the Alumni Federation, and Charles G. 
Proffitt, ’17, executive secretary of the 
Federation. No formal addresses are to 
be asked of any of the guests, but there 
will be several short talks, which will 
surely make attendance more than worth 
while. 

An opportunity will be afforded to 
look over the new Athletic Club building, 
which is said to be the finest in the State 
of New Jersey, if not in the entire East. 
Music will be supplied by the Club 
orchestra. 

The official announcement is already in 
the mails. If you are a New Jersey man 
and fail to receive one, call up Edward 
Healy, Branch Brook 1666, or write to 
him at 227 Roseville Avenue, Newark. 
Ti¢ckets-are five doNars per cover. 
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The dinner is in charge of the follow- 
ing committee, as well as the regular 
officers and Standing Committee of the 
Club: Ralph E. Lum, ’00, Chairman; 
R. B. Altschuler, '14; C. H. Blake, ‘%4, 
06L; Walter Brandley, ‘08, '10L; M. V. 
B. Brinckerhoff, ’85; J. D. Craven, '16, 
'I8L; A. R. Flower, ’11; Ruford Frank- 
lin, °’86, 88L; A. W. Hahn, ‘05S; P. A. 
Harris, ’73P&S; Julian Harrison, '01, 
‘U3L; E. McG. Healy, ’20; Otto Hinck, 
99; H. S. Latham, ’09; M. McIntyre, 
05S; W. Meikleham. ’86; C. H. Meeks, 
’02; E. C. Rouse, ’08, ’'10L;: G. H. Sex- 
smith, "90P&S; Herbert Schulte, 717, 
"19P&S; G. A. K. Sutton, °03, ‘06L; 
and R. S. Van Houten, '08. 


The officers of the New Jersey Club 
are George R. Beach, ’95, ’97L, president; 
Robert W. Macbeth, ’06, first vice-presi- 
dent; John K. Gore, °83, second vice- 
president; John K. Fitch, ’02, secretary; 
and Winston Paul, ‘09, treasurer. The 
Standing Committee consists of Lee M. 
Bingham. ‘00; Frank T. Bogue, '03; 
Walter C. Brandley, ‘08, 710L; John D. 
Craven, °16, °18L; Arthur F. Egner, ’03; 
F. Gualdo Ford, '05, ’09L; Charles M. 
Lum, ’81; C. G. Meeks, ’02; Joseph M. 
Rector, 90, ’"93P&S; Charles FE. Shaw, 
‘20S; Arthur C. Stratford, ’02; and John 
N. Thurlow, ’06. 


P. & S. Alumni to Hear Dr. Palmer 
at Annual Meeting 


. Announcements have been mailed for 
the annual meeting of the Alumni As- 
sociation of the College of Physicians 
and Surgeons, to be held at the Columbia 
University Club on Tuesday, January 30. 
Dinner will be served at 7 o'clock, and 
the Executive Session will be called to 
order at 8:45. 


The speaker of the evening will be 
Dr. Walter W. Palmer, Bard Professor 
of the Practice of Medicine at P.&S., 
whose subject will be “The Development 
of the Department of Medicine.” Palmer 
was Associate Professor at P.& S. and 
Visiting Physician at the Presbyterian 
Hospital from 1917 to 1919, when he left 
New York to become Associate Pro- 
fessor at Johns Hopkins Medical School. 
In 1921 he returned to take up his new 
work as Bard Professor at Columbia. 
He has had a great deal to do with 
formulating the plans and policies of the 
new medical centre, formed by the alli- 
ance of P.&S. and the Presbyterian 
Hospital. 


Members of the Association who wish 
to bring guests on the evening of the 
thirticth are asked to communicate with 
the secretary, Dr. Wiliam H. Woglom, 
‘OIP.&S., at 1145 Amsterdam Avenue, 
New York City. 


90 Arts and Mines Enjoys Thirty- 
third Annual Dinner-Meeting 

The thirty-third annual dinner of °90 
Arts and Mines took place at the Faculty 
Club, Columbia University, on Monday 
evening, January 15, 1923. Bogert, Bondy, 
Crane, Deppeler, Graves, Livingston, 
McLaren, Pattou, Penfield, Powell, Reese, 
Rowe, Seward and Wiener were present 
from the Arts, and Blake, Douglas, 
Foster, Hart, Hewlett, Hooper, Hoyt, 
Lichtenstein, Pelton, Smith, and Welch 
from the Mines. Bleecker, Coudert and 
Whittemore had planned to attend but 
were kept away, the first two by un- 
avoidable professional engagements and 
Whittemore by illness. Letters of regret 
were read from Shipman and Van Norden 
of the Arts, and from Colton and Woodin 
of the Mines. 

The secretaries announced that for the 
first time in many years they were able 
to report that no member of the class 
had died during the year that had passed 
since the last dinner. 

Interesting talks were given by Bondy. 
one of the Regents of the University of 
the State of New York, who gave an 
historical outline of the Board of Regents 
and told of its many activities; by Welch, 
who gave an enjoyable outline of his re- 
cent trip through northern Africa, Sicily 
and Italy; by McLaren, who had spent 
several months recently at Mexico City 
and who spoke of the situation in that 
country; by Hooper, who described .the 
difficulties of his trip from his home at 
North Creek, New York, through the 
snow of the Adirondacks to the dinner. 
and by Hewlett, Hoyt. Penfield and 
Reese. 

Miss Maria Willets, the only honorary 
member of the class, furnished the floral 
decorations as has been her custom for 
several years past. CLL 


Informal Dinner Announced for 1920 
Engineers 

The class of 1920 Engineers will hold 
its next informal dinner on Saturday 
evening, February 3, at Ware’s Coffee 
House, 52 West Thirty-ninth Street, New 
York City. The coffee house was formerly 
known as Ship's Inn, and has heen the 
scene of previous festivities of the class. 
The dinner 1s scheduled for 6:00 p. m. 

The members have been attending, on 
Friday noon of each week, a series of 
weekly luncheons at Stewart’s, 30 Park 
Place. It is hoped that if any out-of- 
towners are in New York at the time of 
these informal meetings, they will drop 
in to say hello to their classmates. On 
the average, about six men have made 
up a table. On January 12, eight ap- 
peared, including Barish. Beuerman, 
Meyer, Montgomery, Nadel. [Nalim 


Soule and Stecker. Burke, Irimescu and 
Lehman usually join the ranks, but missed 
that particular luncheon. 


Faculty Notes 


Frederic S. Lee, Research Professor 
of Physiology, has been elected president 
of the New York Botanical Garden. 


At the recent meeting of the American 
Institute of Chemical Engineers, Ralph 
H. McKee, Professor of Chemical Engi- 
necring, was elected a director of the 
association for the current year. The 
summer meeting of the institute will be 
held in Wilmington, Del., the latter part 
of June next. 


A. V. Williams Jackson, ’83, ’86Ph.D., 
’04Hon., Professor of Indo-Iranian 
Languages has been nominated to deliver 
the Haskell Lectures on Comparative 
Religion at the University of Chicago, 
in April, 1923. 


Several weeks ago John Erskine, Pro- 
fessor of English, delivered a lecture on 
the poet, Shelley, before the members 


of the Poetry Society of South Carolina, 


at Charleston. On the same trip he was 
a guest of Converse College, Spartan- 


burg, S. C., where he also made an 
address. 

Under the subject, “The Key to 
Brotherhood,” Edgar White Burrill, 


lecturer in Extension Teaching, discussed 
at the Literary Vespers at the Town 
Hall, New York City, on January 7, 
several books, poems and plays which 
emphasize international peace. He spoke 
of the great service rendered to mankind 
by H. G. Wells with his first compre- 
hensive outline of history, which shows 
the essential brotherhood of all races and 
peoples and classes. 


Mr. Robinson 


(Continued from page 212) 


can take an inventory of the essential 
activities that remain. 

We have had enough of compulsion! 
Compulsory residence, enforced attend- 
ance, and obligatory contributions of 
time, strength and money are in the air, 
but there are other forces astir. The 
jingo ideal of college spirit is leading us 
straight towards an intellectual revolt, 
headed by the few remaining individuals 
who are unimpressed by this iron matrix 
of undergraduate fol-de-rol. Our pres- 
ent leaders cannot lead us, for they too 
are victims of a system whose chief aim 
is the extermination of the individual. 
and the standardization of modes, ideas 
and horizons. But there are yet a few 
hardy and untamed characters on this 
campus who, caring intensely for the true 
Columbia, dare laugh in the face of this 
hollow-bellied god called College Spirit. 
They see him for the huge fake that he 
is, aud in derision or tears, as the case 
may be, they turn away, silently hoping 
for the era when true affection and 
straight thinking will be the measure of 
undergraduate service to Columbia. 
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Varsity Five Comes Back and 
Trounces Dartmouth, 36-20 


Staging the biggest upset of the pres- 
ent season, the Varsity basketball team 
decisively defeated the strong Dartmouth 
quintet on the latter’s home court Satur- 
day night, by the score of 36—20. Play- 
ing a strong game on both the defense 
and offense, the Blue and White took 
the lead at the beginning of the first 
half and thereafter the game was all 
Columbia. The Green team, which had 
been touted as the dark horse of the 
League, seemed completely bewildered by 
the Lion’s whirlwind attack. 

Wilson, who was once more given the 
task of foul shooting, was high scorer 
ot the game with eighteen points. He 
scored ten points from the foul line and 
tossed four baskets from the floor, Strom 
and Pulleyn also caged the ball four 
times from the floor. . 

The contest was the last Columbia will 
engage im until after the examination 


period, the next scheduled game being 
with Yale on the home court, Alumni 
Day. 

The line-up: 

COLUMBIA (36). DARTMOUTH (20). 
SITODE sse seos enaka Le AEE E gated Cullen 
Springhħhorn ......... R.F...’ Goldstein 
Dockerill 2... ........ Crete Mea Read Friedman 
Wilson co... eee ee eee E TE cae Saller 
Pulleyn seana... Gis E Millar 
Goals from feld Strom 4, Wilson 4. Pul- 
leyn 4, Springhorn, Cullen, Goldstein, Millar, 
Heep. Goals trom foul —Wilson 10, Cullen 12. 
Substitutions—Donaldson for Dockerill, Heep 
for Saller. 

Referee— Brennan, Umpire—-Kinney. Time 


-Twenty minute halves. 


Two Varsity Men Among First Ten in 
League Scoring 

Sam Strom, Varsity forward, 
leading scorer of goals from the field, 
according to the latest statistics com- 
piled im the Intercollegiate) Basketball 
League. Loeb of Princeton leads in the 
number of points scored, with Strom 
second. Though Loeb has a distinct ad- 
vantage over Strom in that he does all 
the foul shooting for his team, his lead 
over the Columbian is only one point. 
Wilson, the Varsity left guard, ranks 
fith with 21 points. Capt. Pulleyn, who 
finished second in the individual race last 
year, is twellth. 

The standing of the ten highest players 
in the league follows: 


is the 


Field Foul Total 

Goals Goals Points 
Loeb, Princeton, me........ 6 29 41 
Strom, Columbia, BE.. ..aaaaa 10 20 40) 
Cullen, Dartmouth. Lf....... 3 24 30 
Luther, Cornell, C........... 1 24 26 
Wilson, Columbia, Lye... ee... 5 11 2] 
Suisman, Yale. Lf.........8. 3 10 16 
Dickenson, Princeton, Lg.... 8 a Ih 
Klaess. Princeton, r.f... 6 o 12 
Bergen, Princeton, Lg... 5 0 10 
Weddell, Cornell, rfi........ 5 a 10 
Capron, Cornell, rg......... 4 Q 8 


STANDING OF COLLEGES IN 
LEAGUE. 
Won Least P.C. 
Princeton gecrareees gaeta eed 3 1.000 
Yale 1.000 
Cornell 500 
0333 
O00 
000 


BASKETBALL 
College 


The Week in Athletics 


1926 Beats De Witt Clinton, 39-31 


The Freshman basketball team won its 
third straight game by beating the De 
Witt Clinton H. S. five in the gymnasium 
last Wednesday. The yearhngs led from 
the start. Though the game was poorly 
played im the first period, both teams 
braced in the final half, but the school- 
boys were unable to prevent the Lion 
cubs from increasing their lead. The 
score at half-time stood 15—12 in favor 
of the Freshmen. 


: 
Lion Takes Several Falls Out of John 
Harvard, Score 16-11 


The Varsity wrestling team gained its 
second successive intercollegiate victory 
of the season by winning the dual meet 


with Harvard at Cambridge last Satur- 
day, 16 to 1i. Columbia took four of 
the seven bouts contested. 


dates of Harvard turned in the only 
upset of the day when he won over Par- 
sonnett of Columbia in the 175-Ib. class. 
Parsonnett finished on top but the Har- 
vard grappler had the margin at the 
begimning. Capt. Bill Johnson of the 
Varsity, intercollegiate title holder in the 
158-Ib. class, scored an easy fall over 
Nelson in his bout. Blaine, center on the 
football team last fall, who weighs but 
150 pounds, wrestled in the unlimited 
weight bout and put up a great fight be- 
tore succumbing to Eastman, regular 
tackle on the Harvard cleven last season. 

The summaries: 


115-Pound Class— Barranchia, Columbia, 
by a fall over Warren. Harvard. Time— 4:02. 
125-Pound Class — Reisner, Columbia, gained 
the decision over Westhaver, Harvard. 
135-Pound Class—- Schwartz, Columbia, gained 
the decision over Freedman. Harvard. 
145-Pound Class -Karehtz, Harvard, gained 
the dociston over Donohue, Columbia. 
158-Pound Class- Johnson, Columbia, won by 
a fall over Nelson, Harvard.  Time—-1t:00. 
1735-Pound Class— Bates Harvard, gained the 
decision over Parsonnett, Columbia. 
Heavyweight Class --Fastman, Harvard, won 
by a fall over Blame, Columbia. | Time—4:02. 


won 


Princeton Swamps Varsity Mermen, 49-13 


Princeton soundly trounced the Var- 
sity swimming and water polo team 
in the dual meet held in the Brokaw Pool 
at Princeton last) Friday might. The 
Tigers took the swimming meet, 49-13. 
and then shut out the water poloists. 
6000. Captain Balbach, Olympie diver. 
was the only member of the Varsity to 
first place in any event. He took pre- 
mier honors im his specialty, the fancy 
dive, but the Princetonians took all the 
other events with ease. [n the 200-yard 
relay, the Princetou quartet broke the 
pool record, covering the distance in 
minute 4} 2-5 seconds, just 2 3-5 seconds 


slower than the intercollegiate record 
held by Yale. 
Waith last vear's championship team 


intact, the Orange and Black had thmgs 
all its own way m the water polo contest, 
The Columbia team was-never dangerous 
and seemed completely bewildered by 
the short-passing game of the Tiger for- 
wards. Donald. the Princeton right for- 
ward, was the star of the evening with 
five touch goals to his credit. The loss 
of Waldecker, who is sick, and Schitf, 
who has been declared ineligible because 
of three vears’ Varsity competition, prac- 
tically demoralized the Columbia sextet. 


INTERCOLLEGIATE SWIMMING 
LEAGUE STANDING. 


Swimming. 
Meets Won Lost P.C. 
1.000 


1.000 


College 
Princeton 
Yale 


Pennsylvania ....,... .500 


Columbia ... 900 
City College 000 


Princeton 1,000 
Yale .. wake 1.000 
City College ........ 333 
Columbia .000 
Pennsylvania 000 


The summaries: 

50-Vard Swim—Won by 
Knebel, Columbia, second; 
third.  Time-—0:26, 

4$40-Yard Swim—Won by Haselton, Prince- 
ton; Draper, Princeton, second; Wacker, Co- 
lumbia, third. Time--6:01 2-5. 

Faney Dive -Won by Balbach, 
Moser, Princeton, second; Ferguson, 
bia, third. 107.26 points. 

150-Yard Back Stroke—Won by 
Princeton: Hayes, Princeton, second: 
lumbia, third.  Time—2:05. 

200-Yard Breast) Stroke—Won_ by 
Princeton; Rising, Princeton, second; 
Columbia, third. Fime— 3:08. 

100-Yard Swint -Won by Haselton, 
ton: Montgomery, Princeton, second; 
ward, Columbia, third. “Pime—-0:59 2-5. 

200-Yard Relay—Won by Princeton (Trow- 
bridge, Butterworth, Haves and Powers). 
Tim -1:41 2-5. 

The water polo line-up: 


Princeton; 
Princeton, 


Powers, 
Brey. 


Columbia; 
Coluni- 


Draper, 
Roth, Co- 


Hardin. 
Jatin, 


Prince- 


W ood - 


PRINCETON (60). COLUMBIA (0). 
PGS cpe isursesi as Cna u EE . Judd 
Donald: arri sve ee pas BP asedereewccton Beiswinger 
Buechner .o.....00-- LAP ots cakes W aldecker 
Danforth .........8. RRB eean a Schitř 
Newby aaeseaaaaenan lag e ESS Mindlin 
Hardin 64-2 oe Bs OP ees Gi ran aaa esd tac de Hirsh 

Goals —Donald (5). Phillips (3), Buechner 


(3), Newby. 
Substitutions 
ner for Donald. 


Tigers Outskate Lion Puckchasers, 14-0 


Princeton’s great hockey team, unde- 
feated so far this season, added Colum- 
hia’s scalp to its collection when it took 
the Blue and White sextet into camp by 
the score 14-0. The game was played 
in the new Hobart Baker Memorial Rink 
before a capacity crowd. The Tigers 
held the Varsity forwards helpless while 
Wahlig, the Columbia goal tender, was 
being peppered by shots from every 
angle. 

From the opening whistle, the Prince- 
tonians were masters of the Lion sextet. 
Gleason, the Princeton goal tender, had 
little to do all evening but watch his team 
mates run the Blue and White stick 
wielders ragged. Folger, Columbia right 
defense, put up a strong game. 


The line up: 


Mellis for Danforth, Hillgart- 


PRINCETON (14) COLUMBIA (9) 
NOTIS 265-408 a we j Wor eererdets Marshall 
DAN ISS hk EE E Bees Hanson 
Stout... chee a ..(Capt.) Rollins 
Vian Geile: wE Atke R De kosae reai Folger 
Wad Taa a ea re Dh is oa aae Rogers 
Ghas gee oe trikia Cie gee an al Wahlig 


Athletic Notes 


The Freshman swimming team added 
another victim to its list by defeating 
the swimmers of Montclair Academy im 
the latter's pool last Monday. The score 
was 3l 2-3 te 21 1-3. Wright. the vear- 
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ling’s speedy sprinter, was the star of 
the meet. The Freshman ace took both 
the 25- and 50-yard dashes in easy fash- 
ion. Most of the other events were 
keenly fought. 

The Freshman wrestling team defeated 
the grapplers of Adelphi Academy by 
the score of 13-10, in the Brooklynites’ 
gymnasium last Friday. The yearlings 
scored three victories in the five bouts 
contested, two of which were falls. 

One of the big losses to Coach Jim 
Rice's crew this season will be Jim War- 
den, stroke of last year’s yearling eight. 
Warden has decided to shift his athletic 
activity from crew to track. He will 
report to Coach Merner for the weights 
in the spring. 

Only fourteen Sophomores are on the 
squad for assistant managerships. Thir- 
teen of the men will be selected for as- 
sistant managers of the sports in May. 

Both the Sophomore and Freshman 
cane-spree squads are hard at practice for 
the traditional cane spree mect which 
will take place on Alumni Day. 

Bill Crawford, captain of the Green- 
wich (Conn.) five during the two years 
that it won the state championship, will 
report for the Freshman basketball team 
at the beginning of February. 

The first call for tennis candidates for 
the coming season was sounded last week. 
Nearly thirty men reported. Indoor 
practice is due to start within the next 
few weeks. 

Although Parsonnett of Columbia had 
a time advantage of over one minute in 
his bout with Bates of Harvard in the 
meet which the Lion won, 16 to 11. he 
was not given the decision. According 
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to New England wrestling rules, the 


decision goes to the most aggressive man. 


Parsonnett is a matman of the conserva- 
tive type. 

In both swimming meets of the vear. 
Captain Louis Balbach has captured first 
place honors in the fancy dive. 


Alumni Notes 


Addresses of Columbia Alumni may be 
secured from the Alumni Office, 311 East 
1, Columbia Universi New York 
( cnn Morningside 1400). Mail ad- 


to Alumni, in care of the Alumni 
Omen, will be properly forwarded. For 
such ‘letters, a return address should ap 
pear on the envelope in case of non-delivery. 


"74, °75L—Frederic W. Hinrichs 
has written to the News on the subject 
of the League of Nations. “We are 
dangerously near another world war,” 
he says. “Why not advocate the join- 
ing of the existing League? It has 
prevented four wars; it embraces over 
fifty nations. Turkey, Russia, Mexico 
and the United States are the group 
outside the League. A strange fellow- 
ship!" Hinrichs is Chairman of the 
Executive Committee of the Woodrow 
Wilson Foundation, Brooklyn division. 
His law offices are at 140 Liberty 
Street, New York City. 

’80 = Mines—James L. Greenleaf, 
whose business address in New York 
is 1 Broadway. spent the Christmas 
holidays with his son Donald, ’15S, in 
Pasadena, Cal. The latter is an engi- 
neer with the Bartlett Haywood Com- 


pany, 452 Fifth Avenue, New York 
THE BiG Green 
TEAM— 


GREEN iS 
Ki GHT 


hz 


(ji 
7 


56-20 
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City, and is at present in California 
in connection with the erection of a 
large gas plant. 

80, °84Mines— William Fellowes 
Morgan, for eight years a trustee and 
ior two vears Chairman of the Execu- 
tive Committee of the United Hospital 
Fund in New York, was elected presi- 
dent of the Fund at a meeting held 
early in January. Morgan has been 
in charge of the recent drive to raise 
a million dollars for the organization. 

"82, ’°83L—L. Franklin Messer has 
announced that he has taken into 
partnership G. Raynolds Stearns, Jr., 
"13. ‘151, for the general practice of 
law. under the firm name of Messer 
and Stearns. Their offices are at 312 
Brisbane Building, Buffalo, N. Y. 

’°82P.&S.—The medical offices ot 
Robert T. Morris, formerly at 616 
Madison Avenue, New York City, are 
now located at 114 East 54th Street. 

90, °94Mines—Marston T. Bogert. 
Professor of Organic Chemistry, has 
been appointed Referee in Chemistry 
for the American Field Service Fellow- 
ships for French Universities. The 
function of the referees consists in 
grading fellowship applications re- 
ceived, for submission to the Nominat- 
ing Committee, the final awards being 
made by the executive committe. 


90, ’22Hon.— Herbert Shipman, Suf- 
fragan Bishop of New York, left with 
his wife on January 10 for California. 
Mrs. Shipman has been in ill health 
for some time, and Shipman took her 
to Los Angeles. He returned almost 
immediately, and will preach in the 
Cathedral of St. John the Divine, New 
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York City, on the afternoon of Janu- 
ary 28. 

’92Mines— “My connection with 
Columbia,” says Lindsay R. Longacre, 
of 2273 South Fillmore Street, Denver, 
Col., “is a cherished episode which 
seems to have no special relation to 
my subsequent career. My specialties 
(or rather specialty, for to me they 
seem inseparable) are religion and 
music.” Longacre is head of the De- 
partment of Old Testament at the Iliff 
School of Theology in Denver, and is 
noted as a musician, composer and 
authority: on all things musical. He 
is president of the Denver Musical 
Society, and recently became Music 
Editor and critic for the Rocky 
Mountain News. 

95 Mines—James Elwood Jones, who 
usually spends the winter in New York, 
has taken a house at Atlantic City for 
the season. He is connected with the 
Pocohontas Fuel Company, Inc., of 
Pocohontas, Va. 

’95Mines—Edward B. Sturgis is 
compiling and editing Weed’s “Copper 
Hand Book.” He lives at Chappaqua, 
N. Y.. and his business address is 
Tuckahoe, N: Y- 

’96S— Louis V. Emanuel, of the 
River Smelting and Refining Company. 
Florence, Col., wrote under date of 
December 30 that he had been advised 
to start repairs and construction pre- 
paratory to going “into blast.” The 
plant has been closed down for many 
months past. 

97 F.A.—Herbert Wheaton Congdon 
was one of the speakers at the annual 
banquet of the Inter-Fraternity Coun- 
cil, held on January 16 in Des Moines, 
Ia. His subject was “The Mission of 
the College Fraternity.” Congdon is 
Executive Secretary of Delta Upsilon. 

’97—_John Hill and Mrs. Prentice, of 
23 East 69th Street. New York City, 
have announced the engagement of 
their daughter, Miss Kate deForest 
Prentice, to Benjamin Brewster Jen- 
nings. Jennings is a graduate of Yale, 
class of 1920. 

99S, 00L—W. Rutger J. Planten, 
whose home is in Lake Mahopac, N. Y., 
has just been appointed to the State 
Committee on Tuberculosis by the 
State Charities Aid Association. He is 
still president of his local school board, 
having served twelve years. 

99, 0SA.M.—Warren M. Van Name 
still lives in Brooklyn, but has moved 
from 1090 Lincoln Place to 57 87th 
Street. 

’702P.&S.— Austen F. Riggs, for 
many vears a specialist in the treat- 
ment of nervous disorders, is head of 
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the Austen Riggs Foundation, Inc.. 
at Stockbridge, Mass. The Foundation 
is the incorporation of the charitable 
part of Riggs’ practice, and was formed 
two years ago for the study and treat- 
ment of nervous cases, especially for 
the free treatment of patients, without 
means. It was the first of its kind 
in the country, and now has a capital 
of $125,000. 

05, ’08L—Colonel Bill Donovan 
came on from Buffalo on January 18 
to receive the Congressional Medal of 
Honor, for conspicuous gallantry dur- 
ing the World War. The presentation 
was made by Major Gen. Bullard at 
the 69th Regiment Armory in New 
York, and about 1400 survivors of the 
regiment, who served under Donovan in 


the A. E. F., were present. 
06, '09L—I. Maurice Wormser, 
editor of The Law Journal, is named 


among the New York jurists and 
attorneys who are organizing a cam- 
paign for speedier justice in New York. 
Others who have volunteered their 
services in this connection are Frederic 
R. Coudert, ‘90, ’93L, and Samuel 
Untermeyer, ’78L. The latter recom- 
mends lengthening the workday for 


judges, making court hours from 
9:30 a. m. to 5:30 p. m. 

?09F.A.— Leonardo Morales and 
Luis Morales, 04S, have moved the 


offices of Morales y Compania, archi- 
tects and builders, to their own build- 
ing at Compostela 38, Havana, Cuba. 
The structure is part of a remodelled 
convent built in 1769. 

’08—G. Fred Gilbert, his wife and 
two daughters, are living in Seymour, 
Mo., where Gilbert is rector of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church. “We 
are enjoying our pastoral work here 
very much,” he writes. ‘We are put- 
ting on a real community church pro- 
gram and getting large returns, having 
doubled our membership and _ trebled 
our finance budget. I am conference 
president of the board of young 
people’s work and also Dean of our 
summer institute. I wish we were 
closer to old New York that we might 
drop in and see you at Columbia.” 

"16, 18S—Wendell G. Fogg is in 
Sewickley, Pa., living at the Elmhurst 
Inn. 

’16L— Edgar J. Nathan, Jr., has bẹ- 
come a member of the firm of Cardozo 
and Nathan, at 128 Broadway, New 
York City. He lives at 120 West 86th 
Street. 

"16—"Still peddling pills and trying 
to eke out an existence in Brooklyn,” 
writes J. L. Sengstack from 101 Mc- 
Donough Street. “I’m doing more or 
less special work in gastro-enterology, 
and am assistant gastro-enterologist at 
the Cumberland Hospital, and chief of 
a budding clinic in the same line.” 

’17S—Fred C. Gatze, of 368 Park 
Place, Brooklyn, is now in Philadel- 
phia. He is connected with the cop- 
struction department of the American 
Engineering Company in that city. 

"17, >20L—Henry Rodger Kahn is 
now hving at 801 West End Avenue, 
New York City. His law office is 
in the Loew Building, 1540 Broadway. 

’717—Clarence R. Halter, formerly of 
243 East 123rd Street, New York City, 
informs us that soon after his marriage 
last September to Miss Helen Barton 
(Barnard,y20)¢he went down with his 
wife ~to Lakeland, Florida, “not to 
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evade the icicles, but to take charge 
of the Biology Department of South- 
ern College.” 

"17P.&S.—The engagement has been 
announced of Leonard M. Vincent, of 
Three Mile Bay, N. Y., and Miss Grace 
Cummings, a ‘graduate of Syracuse 
University. During the war, Vincent 


held a commission in the Medical 
Corps, and served overseas in an 
American base hospital. He is at 


present practicing medicine in Brown- 
ville, N. Y. 

"17, °19S—Edward W. Weiler has 
moved to 70 Astor Street, Newark, 
N. J. He is still connected with the 
engineering department of the Edison 
Lamp Works, General Electric Com- 
pany, at their development department, 
Harrison, N. 

"18P.&S.—Richard N. Pierson is 
practicing medicine in New York, 
with offices at 950 Park Avenue. His 
home address is 128 East 60th Street, 
New York. 

’18— The latest news we have of 
Arrigo Righi is that he is in South 
America. His address is P. O. Box 
407, Guavaquil, Ecuador, S. A. 

"18——James and Mrs. Gutman, of 41 
West 83rd Street, New York City, 
have announced the birth of a daugh- 
ter, Barbara, on January 11. 

19J-—Richard W. Westwood has 
charge of State Politics and = State 
House News for the Christian Science 
Monitor, in Boston. His home address 
is 24 Richardson Street, Newton, Mass. 

19—Frederick M. Bellows is con- 
nected with the Department of Justice, 


“Probably the best college production ever attempted" —N. V. 
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Washington, D. C., in the Division for 
the Investigation and Prosecution of 
War Frauds. His work takes him all 
over the country, but mail addressed to 
him at 72 Stuart Avenue, Mamaroneck, 
N. Y. will always be forwarded. 

’20— Leon L. Hanel is enrolled in the 
Law School. He lives at 565 West 
113th Street, New York City. 

’20—Edward McGonigle Healy, of 
227 Roseville Avenue, Newark, N. 
is continuing his Boys’ Club in t 
city in the winter, and a summer en 
in Maine, thereby maintaining “manly 
beauty, an even disposition, and a 
wife.” 

’20—Paul L. Aronson, 
vears “on the road,” 
lv located in business in New 
He is living at 230 Hewes 
Brooklyn. 

’20— Edward L. Rohdenbery is per- 
manently located at 289 Engle Street, 
Englewood, N. J. Rohdenberg, who is 
a chemist, was a member of the Varsity 
golf team for three vears. He still 
swings a “mean” niblick as a member 
of the Englewood Country Club, where 
his handicap is three. 

’20, °21J—Sam Kirkland, since return- 
ing from Berlin, where he spent more 
than a vear as correspondent for the 
Wall Street Journal, has been “digging 
in, in Wall Street.” After helping with 
the American Bankers’ Convention 
last October, and doing further work 
in the banking department of the 
Wall Street Journal, he is now under- 
taking financial research work and 
publicity for the John Price Jones Cor- 
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poration at 150 Nassau Street, New 
York City. Kirkland is living at the 
Allerton House, 143 East 39th Street, 
with Ronald Craigmyle, 719 ’21Bu., who 
went over to Europe for a month or 
so last summer to join Sam in a trip 
through England and the principal 
countries on the Continent. 

?21— The marriage recently took 
place of Ralph C. Epstein and Miss 
Miriam Abrams, a graduate of Teach- 
ers’ College. Epstein is instructor in 
Economics at Northwestern Univer- 
sity. 

’21 Bu— Roswell H. Nye has left the 
employ of the Naugatuck Lumber 
Company of Naugatuck, Conn., to form 
with his brother a new concern, the 
Harwich Lumber Company, Inc.. at 
Harwich, Barnstable County, Mass. 
Nye is treasurer of the new company, 
which deals in wholesale and retail 
lumber and builders’ supplies. 

’22—Arthur J. Cracovaner is study- 
ing in P.&S. He lives at 111 Audley 
Street, Kew Gardens, Long Istand. 
NI N: 

’°22— George I. Bushfield is in the 
advertising business with George Bat- 
ten Company, Inc., 381 Fourth Ave., 
New York City. 

’22L—Charles F. Boots, of Ellwood 
City, Pa.. has been appointed Assistant 
Draftsman in the Legislative Drafting 
Service of the United States Senate. 
Before joining the Senate Drafting 
force, Boots worked for nearly two 
years in the Legislative Drafting Fund 
in Kent Hall, at first while he was 
finishing his course in the Law School. 


Herald—in reference to last year’s pro- 
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and after his graduation, as an assist- 
ant in the Fund. 

’22S—-Roy A. Horst, of Richmond 
Hill, Long Island, is employed in the 
laboratory of the Solvay Process Com- 
pany. His mailing address is Box 1. 
Solvay, N. Y. 

’22—"‘A great moment has come into 
my life,” writes Carl R. Moszezenski. 
“I have changed my name. No, not 
by marrying. but with the aid of a 
notary. The new revised edition, with 
all the unnecessary impedimenta re- 
moved, reads ‘Carl Richard Mos. ” 

’22—Thomas Harvey Smith, whose 
home is at 26 North Butler Street. 
Madison, Wis., is taking graduate 
work in Economics at Harvard. 

’22Bu.—Warren M. Squires is now 
with the accounting firm of F. W. 
Main and Company, Farmers’ Build- 
ing, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

’22—"‘Poems of the Soil and Sea,” 
written by Charles Wagner, received 
commendation of a reviewer in the 
New York Times ot January 7. “He 
has written some highly creditable 
pieces,” says the reviewer of Wagner. 
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“Simplicity, the artful artlessness of 
the skilled workman, and the sincerity 
of the true lyricist. dominate Wagner's 
little volume.” This book recently 
won the Alfred Knopf publication 
prize. 

’22— Irving E. Ferris, of 340 Irving 
Avenue, Port Chester, N. Y.. has be- 
come interested in the exporting game, 
and is connected with R. W. Cameron 
and Company at 23 South Wiliam 
Street, New York City. 


Necrology 


°751.— Lucian H. Richardson (Dart- 
mouth, '73A.B.) on January 3, after 
an illness of several months. Richard- 
son lived at 2815 Humboldt Street. 
Denver, Col., and practiced law at 309 
Exchange Building. 

’91L—-Sanborn G. Tenney (Wiliams, 
'86A.B.), on January 10 in Williams- 
town, Mass., where he had presided 
over the district court for twenty-five 
vears. Age 59 years. Tenney had been 
a professor at Williams for several 
vears before taking up the study of 
law, and was admitted to the Berk- 
shire bar in 1893. 

’94P.&S.—John Henry Larkin (Man- 
hattan, "91A.B.), on January 17, of 
pneumonia. Age 53 years. Larkin 
had been assistant professor of Pa- 
thology at P.&S. for twenty-eight 
years. In 1911 he became director of 
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the pathological laboratory imn City 
Hospital, and was a professor at the 
Flower Hospital Medical School. 

Larkin was consulting pathologist to 
six New York hospitals, and at one 
time was chief coroner’s physician of 
New York City. He was the author 
of many articles and publications on 
the subject in which he specialized, 
and was credited with furthering re- 
search in important pathological prob- 
lems. 

06 P.&S.—W illiam P. Strain (Ford- 
ham, ‘02A.B.), of 1801 Cornaga Ave- 
nue, Far Rockaway, N. Y., on Janu- 
ary 5, of heart disease. Age 38 vears. 
Strain was a specialist in the diseases 
of children and was connected with the 
New York Foundling Hospital in Man- 
hattan, St. Joseph's Hospital in Far 
Rockaway and the Neponsit Beach 
Hospital. He was at one time a mem- 
ber of the lecture staff at Cornell 
Medical College. 

’16A.M.—Henry A. Bentson (Ottawa, 
"13A.B.), on December 26, at his home. 
600 West 122nd Street, New York 
City. Age 36 years. 
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Paderewski at his Steinway 
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ad ides supreme qualities of the Steinway piano 
have been for many years universally recog- 
nized. Musicians and the musical public have long 
regarded it as the standard of perfection. It would 
seem from this that the summit had been reached, for 
with the attainment of perfection progress is 
stopped. And yet, in the case of the Steinway, this 
law of nature seems to have been defied. I feel 
obliged to declare, upon revisiting Steinway Hall 
after an absence of many years, and | do most em- 
phatically declare, that an astonishing progress has 
been achieved. To the former qualities, now mag- 
nified and intensified, an entirely new quality has 
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AN APPRECIATION by IGNACE J. PADEREWSKI 


been added, one which once was considered al- 
most incompatible with the character of torie—an 
easy, light, surprisingly agreeable action. Another 
thing—I have tested a very large number of 
Steinway Concert Grands, and | have not been 
able to choose any one of them as the best, because 
all are best... . There is something in the his- 
tory of the Steinway family to bring joy to the 
heart of every one who is devoted to his profession. 
The Steinway piano is an unmistakable product of 
love of profession, and to it I pay my tribute of 
high esteem and admiration.” 


Steinway & Sons and their dealers have made it conveniently possible for music lovers to own a Steinway. 


Prices: $875 and up. 
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WHAT IS YOUR IDEA OF AN ALUMNI 
DAY PROGRAM?—We wish alumni of this uni- 
versity would form the habit of expressing their opin- 
ions on alumni practices. The Alumni Day Commit- 
tee, almost frank to a fault, began its work this year 
by asking for a free interchange of views from anyone 
interested in the programs of past Alumni Days 
with a two-fold view of moulding a series of events 
for this year that would be most enjoyable for 
the greater number of returning graduates, and of 
making recommendation to future committees. The 
result has been practically nil and the News knows 
that there are a great many alumni who have been 
giving this matter considerable thought. Why can’t 
we crystallize these sentiments ? 

What shall we do with this very interesting experi- 
ment in alumni reunions? The practice of bringing 
alumni back in mid-winter originated at Columbia. 
The idea has now spread all over the country. In the 
west it has taken the form of Home-Coming Day; 
here in the east some of our neighbors have instituted 
an Alumni University Day. Programs are nearly all 


alike in essence; the place is thrown open for inspec- 
tion and every opportunity is presented for the best 
kind of an enjoyable day. There is no question in our 
minds as to the good use to which a reunion of this 
kind can be put. We sometimes wonder however 
whether we have hit upon the best time of the year for 
our party. We do not mean to go into this matter now 
except to say that whatever this Alumni Day brings 


` forth, we hope our graduates will be free to suggest 


changes of procedure to the hard working committee. 
This year the text for Alumni Day is to be the stu- 

dent himself. The reunion features of the program 

will be confined to a few hours in the middle of the 


‘day when, graduafes of the various schools and depart- 


merits will meet their fellows and transact their busi- 
ness, pleasurable ‘or. otherwisé. w Promptly at three 
o'clock the student wiff enter the scene, and except for 
a few moments when the program will be halted in 
memory of the alumni who have died within the year, 
the undergraduate will be on parade. There will be 
stunts by the students in the gymnasium and in the 
pool; the athletically inclined will have ample oppor- 
tunity to view our squads in action. The musical and 
dramatical organizations will give exhibitions and it is 
planned to run off events informally so that alumni 
will have ample opportunity to meet those who parti- 
cipate in the various events. As guides for the day the 
Sophomore Class has provided the members of the 
Van Am Club, organized in memory of the late Dean 
of Columbia College for the purpose of perpetuating 
the tradition of his wonderful character and all he 
stood for in the life of the institution. As the after- 
noon draws to a close there will be a demonstration 
of the psychological tests to be followed by a reunion 
dinner during which the students will provide the en- 
tertainment. After this the Federation meeting will 
be held, and later the basketball game with Yale. 

Any graduate who can’t work out of this list of 
events a mighty enjoyable day for himself isn’t inter- 
ested in Columbia. We don’t believe there are many 
such and we confidently expect to sée_a correspondingly 
large attendance‘on Monday, February 12. 
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THE ELECTION OF AN ALUMNI TRUS- 
TEE.—Speaking of Alumni Day reminds us that 
Commencement is not as far in the future as the calen- 
dar would lead us to believe. The Committee is already 
organized and will soon begin preliminary plans. With 
the approach of graduation time the thoughts of the 
alumni begin to travel toward the alumni trustee nomi- 
nating convention which always proves to be a fertile 
subject of conversation among Columbia men. Direct 
alumni representation on college and university govern- 
ing boards is, relatively speaking, still a new venture 
and any sidelights which may glare upon us from our 
own experience or from other institutions are always 
interesting. For that reason an analysis of several 
features of the voting at Cornell point out a few salient 
facts in the trend of the exercising of this very impor- 
tant privilege. 

As an evidence of the increase in the interest of 
voting for alumni trustees at Cornell, the Cornell 
Alumni News states that the candidate who in the 


last election ran third, and therefore lost the election,” 


polled a larger vote than the successful candidate three 
years ago at which time one alumnus in five voted. The 
following year, one alumnus in four exercised the 
privilege and last spring 36.5 per cent. of the alumni 
of Cornell registered their preference for the alumni 
trusteeship. Furthermore the figures disclose the fact 
that women graduates of Cornell take no uninfluential 
part in the balloting, last spring as many as 47 per 
cent. of the women eligible to vote sending in ballots 
compared to 34 per cent. for the men. i 

The Cornell Alumni News observes that “the ac- 
tivities of a local club or association are directly reflect- 
ed in the size of the vote in that section of the country ; 
and that the vote is far heaviest, in proportion to their 
numerical strength, among the older classes.” We refer 
this quotation respectfully to the Columbia Local 
Alumni Clubs, particularly to the New Jersey Club. 
Perhaps the editor of the Mosquito will feel disposed 
to comment upon it in the next appearance of his 
humming sheet. 

The geographical distribution of the Cornell vote, 
while not of direct interest to Columbia men, shows a 
tendency to depart from the strictly numerical supre- 
macy of alumni population within various states. That 
is to say, where there is a heavy alumni population the 
proportion of voters to total alumni does not necessarily 
mount to large figures. The East predominated in Cor- 
nell’s balloting last spring; the year before the West 
was supreme. With Columbia we regret to record that 
the East has always predominated. 

Younger Cornellians outdistance their elder brethern 
in point of mere numbers; nearly half the total vote 
was cast by members of classes graduated since 1910. 
It might be supposed that alumni activity would be 
strongest, proportionately, on the part of alumni re- 
cently graduated, for their memories of their Alma 
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Mater are still peculiarly vivid. But so far as Cornell 
men are concerned, as they grow in years their interest 


in their University increases to a corresponding 
degree. 

THE “FUNDAMENTALS” COME UP 
AGAIN.—Here is a little bit more about “the 


straight and beautiful idea of living one’s life for its 
own sake, of doing only the things that one likes to do.” 
The extract below is taken from President Butler’s re- 
cent speech on Law and Lawlessness delivered before 
the Ohio State Bar Association : 


For various reasons which need not be gone into here, there 
then (1890) began to be an increasingly sympathetic response 
to the doctrine which had for some time been preached, that 
no youth should be asked to follow any course of study that 
he did not like and that was not of his own choosing. His 
tastes and early capacities, or perhaps his whims, were to 
take the place of human experience and the general interest 
in determining how he should spend his time while in the 
process of formal education. A quick effect, and indeed an 
almost unconscious effect, of the practice of such a doctrine 
is to displace discipline and to arouse in the mind of youth 
contempt and disregard for those things which he has not 
chosen to know, regardless of what may be the opinion of 
others concerning their value and importance. In this way 
the individual learns to separate his own tastes, his own interests, 
his own occupations, from those of the community of which 
he is a part, and only to prefer and to follow his own. That 
subtle and many-sided influences would in this way be set in 
motion to make for lawlessness seems obvious. 

Until about 1890 the ruling notion in American education 
was that there existed such a thing as general discipline, general 
knowledge, and general capacity, all of which should be devel- 
oped and made the most of by co-operation between the home 
and the school. As a result of a few hopelessly superficial 


‘and irrelevant experiments, it was one day announced from 


various psychological laboratories that there was no such thing 
as general discipline and general capacity, but that all disciplines 
were particular and that all capacities were specific. The arrant 
nonsense of this and the flat contradiction given to it by human 
observation and human experience went for nothing, and this 
new notion rapidly spread abroad among the homes and schools 
of the United States, both to the undoing of the effectiveness 
of our American education and to the spread of a spirit which 
makes for lawlessness. It would surprise a great many ex- 
cellent persons to be told that the schools upon whose main- 
tenance they are pouring out almost unlimited sums raised by 
public tax were, quite unconsciously, doing all that they reason- 
ably could to implant a spirit of lawlessness in those who 
come under their influence. And yet that is the sober truth. 
If a youth be taught at home or in school that there are no 
fundamental underlying principles, but that the world is his 
oyster, to be consumed at such time and in such fashion as he 
may see fit, or that it is to be made over to his heart’s desire, 
one need not wonder when a spirit of lawlessness and restless- 
ness under order and constraint find expression in his life. The 
platitude-makers tell us sometimes that education is preparation 
for life, and sometimes that education is life; take either horn 
of the dilemma, and the sort of education to which we are 
now subjecting our youth is too often a training in the spirit 
of lawlessness. No person can be called educated who will not 
do effectively something that he does not wsish to do at the 
time when tt ought to be done. 
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The Relation Between the Learning Process and the Religious 


Experience 


By Herbert E. Hawkes, Dean of Columbia College. 


(An address delivered at the West End Presbyterian Church on the evening of January 7, the spectal 
service being conducted under the leadership of the Columbia University Christian Assoctation.) 


If I were to select a text which sums 
up the substance of my remarks, I would 
quote the following well known words 
of Paul: 


Though I speak with the tongues of 
men and of angels and have not charity, 
I am become as sounding brass and as 
a tinkling cymbal. 


Consider for a few moments just what 
the learning process in college involves. 
Many boys come to college in order to 
prepare themselves to earn a living in 
their selected calling. To train one to 
become a lawyer, a physician, an engineer 
and in the opinion of many the best type 
of business man, a college course is 
necessary, or at any rate, very desirable. 
Each boy who presents himself at the 
door of a college has certain powers and 
ambitions and possibilities. He presents 
to the college the problem—sometimes it 
is almost a challenge—of helping him to 
use his talent effectively. In this very 
general sense the ideal of the college 
can be simply expressed. It aims to furn- 
ish the stimulus and the spiritual nourish- 
ment for the full development of the 
powers which each individual student 
possesses. Young men enter college with 
fragmentary information, with narrow 
intellectual horizons, with immature out- 
look both upon the world and upon their 
own characters. As they progress from 
year to year through the college experi- 
ence, they ought to broaden and deepen 
and widen their outlook and to develop 
from an embryonic stage to a condition 
of independent and reasonable thinking 
and action. The college should help to 
bring this about. 


Education Should Seek to Perfect the 
- Whole Boy 


The process of instructing these young 
people may be compared to the work of 
the artisan who cuts and polishes the 
rough diamond. When the stone is first 
presented to him, its surfaces are unev n 
and perhaps jagged. By skillful manipula- 
tion and polishing, one face of the gem 
after another is completed, until finally 
the perfect stone with its score of facets 
is ready to reflect and to beautify the 
lights which pass through it. 

The human spirit, like the diamond, 
possesses several sides or facets, all of 
which should be perfected and polished 
in the process of education. I will men- 
tion a few of them. 

In the first place there is the purely 
intellectual side of the spirit. To this 
one side there are several aspects. Some 
minds delight in the acquisition of know- 
ledge. To read, to classify and to 
systematize the acquired wisdom of the 
past is their greatest delight. Others find 
satisfaction in reflection and meditation 
upon the results which have been achieved. 
Still others are the path breakers of 
scientific and philosophical knowledge, 
observing facts which no one has ob- 
served before and relating them to what 


is already familiar. This last group con- 
stitutes the great body of scientific think- 
ers and scholars who emphasize most 
strongly the purely intellectual aspects of 
the spirit. 

The social interest is another funda- 
mental human trait. Many find their 
richest satisfaction in their relation to 
their fellow men, in associating with 
them, in understanding them, in nelpmg 
them. For the first fifteen years of a 
boy’s life the social side is dominant. 
The relation to parents, to friends and 
playmates, all illustrate the infinitely 
complex and important social aspect of 
the individual. 

At about the college age of boys and 
girls the artistic or esthetic side shows 
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itself. The appreciation of beauty in 
nature, in art, in human character affords 
a field for endless satisfaction and de- 
velopment. 


Youth Thinks About Religion 


Then there is the religious side. In 
some homes the religious life 1s obvious. 
The religious faith of the parents is 
one of the dominant elements in the life 
of the family. In other homes the faith 
of the parents is not at all obvious. Many 
a boy comes to college without any dis- 
tinctly religious training from the home, 
not because the parents have no faith, 
but because they never talk about it. 
And many come from homes where there 
is little or no faith to talk about. But 
in whatever kind of home a boy may 
have been brought up, the religious side 
exists, and whether he talks about it or 
not, I believe that every person, par- 
ticularly between the ages of sixteen 
and twenty-three, is thinking about reli- 
gious questions. The man who says that 
our youth are not concerned with reli- 
gious matters simply does not know 
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youth. The religious side of the human 
spirit is present—it always has been and 
it always will be. It is our responsibility 
to give it a natural and intelligent chance 
to relate itself to the other aspects of 
education. 


Four Fundamental Elements 


For present purposes we will stop with 
these four fundamental elements. The 
intellectual, the social, the esthetic and 
the religious. 

No one would imply that any individual 
possesses any one or two of these quali- 
ties to the exclusion of the others or that 
they can exist entirely distinct from each 
other. The person who is most delight- 
ful socially certainly gains by a little 
intellectuality. The person of artistic 
sense and taste is uplifted and ennobled 
by a deep religious feeling. The person 
whose main intellectual activities are the 
most severe and autere, as the scientist 
or the logician, gains in loveliness of 
character if he also possesses social, 
esthetic and religious qualities. 

In weaving the tapestry of life, the 

figures must consist of a combination 
and a blending of the various colors. 
Some strands are entirely, submerged 
and buried except for a few places in 
the pattern where their red and gold 
colors are needed to make the picture 
But to make the finished tap- 
estry, all the colors must be carried 
through the whole weave. Most of the 
way a given color cannot be on the sur- 
face. It can only furnish body and 
substance to the fabric, but it must be 
ready at any moment to rise and take 
its place in the design and furnish the 
dash of color needed for its perfection. 
The tapestry that has only one color is 
not a tapestry. It is only a rug. The 
man who possesses or displays only one 
kind of thread in the weave of his career, 
whether it be the intellectual, the social, 
the esthetic or, yes—even the religious— 
is not a human spirit of the most perfect 
type. 
é t is the duty of the college to develọp 
the whole man, to bring out to the full 
the social instincts, intellectual keenness 
and ambition, the esthetic sense and 
religious depths of feeling. An education 
which does not accomplish this fails in 
so far as it falls short of the ideal. 


The Educated Man 


That education often does fail is only 
too apparent. At the same time I think 
we will all agree that the person who pos- 
sesses in fine balance all of the qualities 
which I have mentioned, would immedi- 
ately be recognized as the possessor of 
a worthy education. Some men fail to 
be whole men and are proud of it. We 
are all familiar with the artistic person 
whose length of hair and impractical 
sense in all intellectual or social matters 
shows he has-—neither intellectuality nor 
religion.nor_the finest social qualities. A 
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one-sided person of this kind very fre- 
quently glories in his shame. 

We also have heard of scientists for 
whom their intellectual interests loom so 
large that they have no room left for 
religion, or art, or the fellowship of men. 


And in recent months we have 
witnessed the spectacle of prominent men 
with so fervent and narrowly directed 
a religious zeal that they fail to recog- 
nize the importance or even the existence 
of scientific results which are as truly 
God-given as is their own faith. From 
the point of view of the educator of the 
whole man one of these imperfect human 
spirits is just as unfortunate as the other, 
and again let me say that the more im- 
perfect and fragmentary and narrow a 
person 1s, the greater seems to be his 
satisfaction in his pitiable estate. 


As to the Instructor 


The difficulties in the way of develop- 
ing the whole man from immature and 
fragmentary youth are very great. In 
the first place the instructors of these 
young men should be themselves whole. 
The teacher of history should not only be 
a scholar in his own field with zeal for 
discovering and expounding historic 
truth, but he should have a sense of the 
fact that the flower of many a civiliza- 
tion has been in its art, and that many 
a nation can be understood only through 
the medium of what they considered to 
be beautiful. He should also possess a 
reverent and deep religious sense domi- 
nating all his studies and furnishing the 
medium in which he lives and moves and 
has his being. In the whole land there 
can be very few teachers of this kind. 
Any institution that possesses two or 
three of them is fortunate. But even if 
a teacher does illustrate in his own char- 
acter and spirit all of the aspects which 
I have mentioned, it is impossible for him 
to exhibit them all simultaneously. The 
instructor in logic may feel most pro- 
foundly the power of a sound religious 
faith, When he is teaching logic, it is 
not always easy to bring this fact into 
the foreground. Consequently many 
students may go through college, listen- 
ing to lectures and discussions by pro- 
fessors of history, mathematics and 
chemistry, without gaining the slightest 
idea of the many-sidedness of their 
spiritual Jives. This ts one of the tra- 
gedies of our methods of instruction. 
College teachers are frequently misun- 
derstood and misinterpreted both by their 
students and by others who assume that 
because their professional work is com- 
pletely dominated by the subject on 
which they lecture, the other sides do not 
exist. I want to make it very clear that 
there is little ground for the statements 
that have so often been made by trouble- 
making statisticians that college teachers 
in general and scientists in particular are 
a Godless group. I will not say that they 
agree, either with each other or with the 
rest of the community in the exact con- 
tent of their religious faith, but I have 
come in contact with very few scientists 
who are worthy of the name, who do not 
possess it in some form. 


The old-time college did not fully 
recognize its responsibility for the edu- 
cation of the whole man. It was content 
for the most part with attention to 
the intellectual side. The great oppor- 
tunity which stands before the American 
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college of today is the recognition of this 
responsibility to stimulate development of 
all sides of the youth in their charge— 
each in an effective manner. 


The Place of Religion 


Just where does religion come in in 
this program? One thing is certain. It 
must come in naturally and must meet 
a need already felt. To require all stu- 
dents to take courses in Bible study or 
to require daily prayers may be effective 
in some institutions, but not in those that 
I am most familiar with. You can lead 
a horse to water, the old adage says, but 
you cannot make him drink. True 
enough. Then why not feed him salt 
and make him so thirsty that he will want 
to drink? The question is—where is 
the right kind of salt? Well, this is so 
recent a point of view in collegiate edu- 
cation that we have not yet found the 
salt-licks. But we are hunting for them, 
and I know that we can find them if we 
persevere. 


In Columbia College we include as a 
part of a course which all new students 
take, a section on religion. The study 1s 
approached objectively—that is, the reli- 
gious aspect of the life of the individual 
is considered as a fact about the individ- 
ual which should be studied. Just as 
one’s love for country or family is a fact 
which might be analyzed and placed in 
its proper relation to other facts about 
the human spirit, so with religion. It is 
easy to understand that this is a new idea 
to many young men. Religion has ex- 
isted for them as a faith that is evidenced 
through prayer, and other forms of wor- 
ship. To attempt to study it as a funda- 
mental human trait seems almost sacri- 
ligious. At Columbia there may be in 
one class, a Chinese, a Korean, a Persian, 
a Filipino, a Jew, a Catholic, a Chris- 
tian Scientist and samples of the various 
Protestant denominations. The reaction 
of these different groups to any presen- 
tation of religion could not be identical. 
Boys come to my office with tears in 
their eyes, or boiling with rage at the 
thought that the religious experience 
should be the object of analytic study. 
They usually get over it, but a little thirst 
is usually developed for further discus- 
sion and study. This is one small item 
in the attempt to bring religion to the 
attention of our students. We must also 
he ready to meet the religious question- 
ings of each individual. 


Does the College Experience Upset 
Faith? 


I would like to quote a few remarks 
that I made a short time ago in another 
connection regarding this same question: 


“It is commonly believed that college 
tends to upset the religious faith. Just 
how far this is true it is impossible to 
say. Statistics on such questions are 
almost valueless since they are usually 
based upon terms which are not, and often 
cannot be defined. In this connection 
atheist, agnostic, infidel are used freely, 
often meaning little more than a diver- 
gence in opinion on matters of doctrine 
from the critic. But after all, any one 
who has come in close contact with many 
students realizes that the college experi- 
ence almost inevitably causes or, at any 
rate, accompanies a readjustment of feel- 
ing toward religious matters. In many 
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cases the roots of the religious faith are 
intimately intertwined about alleged facts 
of science, history or philosophy which 
modern scholarship finds to be without 
foundation. It is natural that, as the 
student feels the disturbance around the 
roots of his faith, he should mistake the 
sensation for an injury to the faith it- 
self. In the course of time, frequently 
after graduation from a college, the mat- 
ter is readjusted on a firmer and finer 
basis than the old one, but often not 
without serious agitation and distress. 
It can hardly be expected that the various 
college instructors, who have replaced the 
erroneous dogmas of science by some- 
thing better, should themselves always be 
able to pause to adjust any religious 
feeling that may have been disturbed. 
Otten no one but the person himself 
knows of the disturbance. It is, how- 
ever, a part of the responsibility of the 
College to afford abundant opportunity 
for wise and reverent advice, consistent 
with modern scholarship, to students who 
feel that the learning experience has in- 
terfered with the life of the spirit.” 

In order to bring out and to encourage 
a sound and deep religious sense in her 
students the College can do much by 
these means. This kind of effort is a 
direct treatment or frontal attack on the 
religious problems, just as the usual lec- 
tures and laboratory exercises constitute 
a direct contribution to the intellectual 
side of education. 


Civilization Becomes More Closely Knit 


But suppose the College does cultivate 
by direct means the intellectual side, the 
artistic side, the religious side. Is that 
all? Recall the words of Paul, “Though 
I speak with the tongues of men,” 
though I have command of all the lan- 
guages of all the nations, though I speak 
with the tongue of science, of philosophy 
and of economic theory, and even though 
I speak with the tongues of the angels 
of God, in the language of the Church 
and of theology, still I may be only as 
sounding brass. Something else is need- 
ed. Scientific discovery, acquisition of 
knowledge are not everything. 

Review for a moment the great land- 
marks of discovery that have made our 
civilization. Long ago in the dim be- 
ginnings of history the art of writing was 
developed. By its means the results ot 
an individual’s thought and labor could 
be preserved not only for his absent 
fellows, but for future generations. 
Through this invention all men who 
could gain access to the writings were 
brought together in spirit. At a later 
time the printing press was devised, thus 
multiplying a thousand fold the dissemi- 
nation of ideas. By means of it today 
all knowledge is available to him who 
wills to read. 


The steam engine came more recently 
and by its adaptation to ocean and land 
transportation has brought the physical 
world close together. The automobile 
and the airship are continuing the pro- 
cess. The telegraph, telephone and radio 
carry the process still further, so that 
today the entire world is more closely 
in contact than the individuals of New 
York State were a hundred years ago. 
The whole tendency of our civilizatior 
has beén*toward a_narrowing world. The 
worldXiss much smaller than it was. 
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Much of our education has been and 
must be devoted to the furthering of 
this enterprise. 


The Need for Charity 


But today in Europe, in Asia and in 
America we are experiencing a terrible 
awakening to the fact that our civiliza- 
tion has brought the world into close 
contact, but that the different elements 
do not understand each other’s problems, 
nor appreciate each other's point of view. 
The closer together people are who can- 
not understand each other and who have 
no tolerance for each other, the more 
certain is conflict and strife. The adage 
“to understand all is to forgive all” is 
not entirely true. To understand all is 
only the first step toward happy and co- 


operative endeavor. We need charity in 
our hearts. 
to the doors of our Colleges, our duty 
is not only to teach them to understand 
the wonders of science, the beauties of 
art, but to lead them toward a com- 
prehension of the other man’s point of 
view and to feel the charity toward him 
that must serve as the basis of al!l solid 
accomplishment. In the spirit of malice 
toward none but charity toward all the 
controversies between labor and capital, 
the social classes, the contending nations 
of the earth can eventually be worked 
out. And `n no other way. This charity 
is religion pure and undefiled, and in 
cultivating it the colleges are hastening 
the establishment of the Kingdom of 
God. 


The School of Dentistry 


By E. H. Raymond, Jr. °00, Professor of Oral Pathology 


The School of Dentistry is a compara- 
tively recent addition to Columbia’s field 
of activity, and had its origin in the in- 
creased realization of the importance of 
the mouth and teeth to general health. 
This development of knowledge has 
added greatly to the responsibilities of 
the dentist of today, and has laid upon 
him the need for training in at least 
the fundamentals of medical science, in 
addition to preparation for the highly 
specialized knowledge and craftsman- 
ship which his work demands. 

In the face of these facts dental educa- 
tion has found itself in a difficult posi- 
tion, because of its separation from 
medical education. The majority of den- 
tal schools in this country have been pro- 
prietary institutions, without medical 
school or university affiliations, although 
that condition is rapidly changing. Some 
thirty American universities now have 
dental departments, most of them of 
comparatively recent birth. At Colum- 
bia, students in dentistry were admitted 
to courses given at the College of Phy- 
sicians and Surgeons in September 1916. 
On March 5, 1917, the Trustees of the 
University established a School of Den- 
tistry, as of September 27, 1916, and 
from that date the school was officially 
recognized. , 

The entrance requirements are the 
same as those of the School of Medicine. 
Two years of college work are pre-re- 
quisite, and this work must include one 
year of physics, biology, and inorganic 
chemistry; one half year of qualitative 
analysis, and organic chemistry; two 
years of college English, and French or 
German. These requirements are some- 
what in advance of those of other schools, 
but will not remain so long, as in 1926 
the two year college pre-requisite will 
obtain in all dental schools. They make 
possible for the student the taking of the 
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bachelor’s degree after the taking of the 
first two years of the professional course. 
The degree of “Doctor of Dental Sur- 
gery” is conferred at the completion of 
the four-year course. ` 

The new building of the school, ad- 
jacent to the school of medicine and 
Vanderbilt Clinic, was opened in 
1920, and an additional story added 


in 1921. This building was designed 
and equipped especially for dental 
teaching. It contains: the infirmary 


and laboratory facilities for the special 
dental work of the course. The teach- 
ing of anatomy, physiology, bacteriology, 
pathology, and other foundational sub- 
jects, being carried on in the school of 
medicine. The department of Oral Sur- 
gery has its operating and anaesthetizing 
rooms in Vanderbilt Clinic, and in ad- 
dition to its teaching function, it has 
proved of great value to the community 


‘and to the other departments of the 
<- Clinic in diagnosing and removing foci 


of infection and in dealing with the nu- 
merous affections which come within the 
field of this highly specialized branch of 
surgery. 

The training of undergraduates for the 
practice of dentistry as a specialized 


‘branch of medical science is only a part 


of the work of the School ot Dentistry. 
Since the inception of the school, ad- 
vanced courses have been given, open to 
reputable dentists of either sex who 
present legal evidence of authority to 
practice. These courses have been util- 
ized by a large number of practitioners, 
coming not only from the Metropolitan 
district, but from all parts of the country, 
and are of great value in affording op- 
portunity to keep informed of new meth- 
ods and ideas in the constantly changing 
fields of theory and practice. Two series 
of courses are offered, one requiring all 
the time of the student for a period of 
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one, two, or three weeks, and the other 
a part-time series, arranged primarily 
for practitioners residing in or near New 
York, in which the courses extend over 
longer periods of time, but require only 
certain hours of attendance each week. 


A third phase of the work in dentistry 
is comprised in the courses in Oral Hy- 
giene, the purpose of which is to train 
young women for the comparatively new 
profession of Dental Hygienists. Dental 
defects are the commonest physical im- 
perfections of the human race, and the 
relation between systemic disease and 
mouth infection makes the problem of 
dealing with such defects a matter of 
great importance. The most hopeful 
plan of attack lies in prevention, and in 
this field the dental hygienist has an im- 
portant place. She is licensed to remove 
stains and accretions from the exposed 
surfaces of the teeth or directly beneath 
the free margin of the gum, under the 
supervision of the practitioner of den- 
tistry. Either in institutions or private 
offices she may prepare the field of opera- 
tion for the dentist and give prophylactic 
treatments, and in this capacity she is a 
valuable agent in the prevention of dis- 
ease. In a school of Bridgeport, Con- 
necticut, where such treatments have 
been systematically carried out over a 
period of five years, there has been a re- 
duction of dental defects of sixty-seven 
and five tenths per cent. During this same 
period the reduction of retardation of . 
pupils in the grammer schools, where 
pupils have received periodic prophy- | 
lactic treatment, has amounted to fifty 
per cent. A second field of usefulness 
for the dental hygienist lies in the work 
of teaching Oral Hygiene to school chil- ' 
dren, Mothers’ Clubs, in industrial in- 
stitutions, and in dispensaries. Mouth- - 
hygiene is more than a cosmetic matter, ` 
and its teaching a social need which is 
becoming more and more appreciated. | 
The demand for competent dental hy- 
gienists is greater than the supply. 
Many hospitals are appointing them to 
their nursing staffs and are including 
Oral Prophylaxis as a part of the rou- 
tine care of patients. Four years of high 
school work are required for entrance 
to the course, and the instruction (which 
occupies : one academic year) includes 
lectures in anatomy, physiology, diatetics, 
chemistry, bacteriology, pharmacology, 
pathology, and child-hygiene, in addition- 
to practical work on manikins and in the 
clinic. os 
Through these three departments, the - 
School of Dentistry is endeavoring to 


- aid in the work of broadening the foun- 


dations and increasing the efficacy of 
dental’service in| America. 
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Several Schools Make Brief Announcement of Special 


The real news of the past week, as far 
as Alumni Day goes, is contained in two 
announcements—one of the various 
school ‘programs and another of the 
plans for an Alumni Memorial. Sub- 
committees are still polishing up the de- 
tails of the other parts of the program, 
but the general outline as already an- 
nounced in the News, will contain few 
changes. 


dn Memoriam— 

. -The Alumni Memorial ceremony will 
be something entirely new to Alumni Day 
programs. The Committee has arranged 
it as the one occasion during the year 
‘when Columbia men can pause to remem- 
ber those Alumni who are now gradu- 
ated from the School of Life. It is plan- 
ned to make this a brief but impressive 
ceremony, conducted at a spot that typi- 
fies Columbia University perhaps more 
than any other part of our physical struc- 
ture—the court in front of the Low Lib- 
rary. 

‘The ceremony will take place at five 
o'clock, with Alumni, Faculty and Stud- 
ents participating. President Butler is 
expected to make a short address. This 
will be followed by the singing of “Sans 
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Alumni Day Plans 


lumbia is lowered frcm the '81 Flag Pole 
on the east end of the Library steps. 
After “Retreat” has been sounded and 
a sunset gun has been fired, the 
Stars and Stripes will be lowered from 
the flagpole at the west end of the Lib- 
rary steps, while the Student Band plays 
the National Anthem. A guard of honor 
will be furnished by the Columbia R. 
O. T. C. 

College Alumni to Stage 

Psychological Tests— 

Following the Alumni Memorial will 
come the Mect-Columbia Pow-Wow. 
The greater part of that period will be 
devoted to an actual demonstration on 
Alumni of the psychological tests which 
are being used at the College today. There 
is sure to be very general interest in the 
question which the announcement pro- 
poses, “Could you get into Columbia Col- 
lcge today” (We are afraid we couldn't. 
—Ed.) 

This pow-wow will also furnish an 
opportunity for removing any misunder- 
standings that may exist between Alumni 
and the University, because of ignorance 
of actual conditions. Members of the 
University staff will be on hand to an- 
swer, so far as they are able, any ques- 
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tions which Alumni may present. This 
meeting will be held in the Auxiliary 
Gymnasium. 

Mines Alumni to Hear 

Berkey on His Explorations— 

The Mines representatives on the 
Alumni Day Committee have taken ad- 
vantage of the special period devoted to 
School activities, to arrange for a spe- 
cial lecture at 2:00 p. m. by Charles P. 
Berkey, Professor of Geology, on his 
recent explorations as a member of the 
Third Asiatic Expedition to the interior 
of the Gobi Desert. Earlier in the day, 
the laboratories throughout the Mines 
and Engineering Buildings will be in 
working order, and instructors will be 
posted to answer inquiries by Alumni 
and their guests. At 1:30, preceding the 
lecture, there will be a general confer- 
ence of Faculty and Alumni in 402 En- 
gineering. 

Judge Cardozo Wiil 
Address Law Alumni— 

The Law Alumni are fortunate in se- 
curing for a special address at 1:10 p. m. 
on Alumni Day, the Honorable Benjamin 
N. Cardozo, ’89, ’92L, '15Hon., Judge of 
the New York Court of Appeals. This 
address will be delivered in Room 410, 
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Kent Hall, at 1:10 p. m. The Law School 
is represented on the Alumni Day Com- 
mittee by Harlan F. Stone, '98L (Fac- 
ulty), Howard Osterhout, 7°10, 7’12L 
(Alumni) and William T. Taylor, 721, 
"23L (Students). 


Dean and Ex-Dean at P.&S.— 

Down at 59th Street, the College of 
Physicians and Surgeons will have a pro- 
gram all their own, from 11 a. m. to 
3 p.m. Final plans were made at the 
meeting of the P&S Alumni Association 
on January 30, when over forty of the 
Alumni present stated that they were 
planning to attend the ATimnt Day activi- 
ties. l 

The various departments will be in 
operation, and the Alumni have been cor- 
dially invited to visit them. A special 
luncheon will be served, to be followed 
by talks by Dean Darrach and ex-Dean 
Lambert, on P&S in the Past and Future. 
The program will be concluded at about 
3 o'clock, when special busses will be on 
hand to transport the P&S Alumni to 
Morningside Heights for the Student 
Shindy, the Alumni Memorial, and the 
other parts of the program. The P&S 
Committee has asked that 100 seats at the 
Student Shindy be reserved. 


The Student Shindy— 

The title is not exactly accurate. The 
dictionary says that a shindy is “a riot- 
ous brawl.” But the Committee does 
not expect to call out the Police Re- 
serves for this part of the program. The 
title is to convey the idea that student 
prowess will be tested in many and varied 
forms of athletics—cane sprees, wrest- 
ling, boxing, fencing, rowing and swim- 
ming. Vocal chords will also be tested 
in the inter-class song contest. 


Alumni Dinner and Student Show— 

Little change has been made in this 
part of the program. The details are 
being arranged by Ray Perkins, 717, and 
Perry Ivens, ’22, Coach of this year’s 
Varsity Show. The only possible addi- 
tion to the program as announced last 
week, may be one or two acts from the 
1923 Graduate Scramble, by former Var- 
sity Show players of all generations. 
Yale Game Promises 
to Be Close— 

A particularly large crowd of Alumni 
is expected for the basketball game. 
Alumni Day games have always attracted 
many more than could be accommodated, 
but this year the Athletic Association is 
going out of its way to take care of 
Alumni applicants. No tickets will be 
sold to any except Alumni until 5:00 p. 
m., on Thursday, Feb. 8. | 

It is expected that the game will be 
particularly close. Within the past two 
weeks both Yale and Columbia have de- 


feated the strong Dartmouth team by 
approximately the same margin. The 
Alumni Day game should provide Blue 
and White rooters with plenty of thrills. 


Important Topics Discussed in 
February “Law Review” 

The next issue of the Columbia Law 
Review will appear on February 3rd. The 
number contains three leading articles, 
five notes on recent cases, a current 
legislation note, twenty-four recent de- 
cisions, and three book reviews. 

Mr. Gerard C. Henderson, in his ar- 
ticle entitled “Co-operative Marketing 
Associations,” discusses the various legal 
problems growing out of ihe vast increase 
in co-operative marketing of farm prod- 
ucts. He deals at length with the rights 
of the association against persons with 
whom they deal; with the rights of such 
persons against the assuciation; with the 
rights of the various individuals compris- 
ing the association against both the as- 
sociation and parties with whom the 
association has contracted; and with the 
rights and liabilities of the individuals 
inter se. This article 1s of particular 
value and interest because of the fact that 
it is the first adequate treatment ever 
made of a problem which is of great and 
ever-increasing importance. 

The second installment of “The Equali- 
ty of States.” by Julius Goebel, ’15Ph.D., 
is a continuation of a masterly article 
which began in the January, 1922, Colum- 
bia Law Review. Mr. Goebel has traced 
with scholarly thoroughness the origin 
and growth of the principle of the 
equality of states in international rela- 
tions. He incidentally pomts out in the 
course of his dissertation the fallacious 
nature of many other theories which had 
been considered firmly established. 

Professor Karl Nickerson Llewellyn 
of the Yale Law School has written on 
“Supervening Impossibility of Perform- 
ing Conditions Precedent in the Law of 
Negotiable Paper.” This article, treating 
of points hitherto not covered in legal 
literature, is a splendid contribution to 
legal knowledge. It is the last of a series 
of articles which have appeared im the 
Review dealing with the effect of super- 
vening impossibility of performing con- 
ditions in various branches of the law. 

Protessor Walter Wheeler Cook, ’94, 
‘QOL, of Yale Law School, has reviewed 
Frey's “The Labor Injunction” in a most 
interesting manner. Scott's  ‘“Funda- 
mentals of Procedure in Actions at Law” 
is reviewed by Professor Young B. 
Smith, ’12L, of the Columbia Law School. 
Professor Smith not only gives a thorough 
discussion of the book but also expresses 
his own views on various topics there 
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dealt with in a most entertaining style. 
Professor Noel T. Dowling of the Co- 
lumbia Law School has given a very 
helpful treatment of Sayre’s “Cases and 
Other Authorities on Labor Law.” 


Philolexian Society to Present 
“Julius Caesar” 

“Julius Caesar,” selected as the an- 
nual Shakespcarian production of the 
Philolexian Society of Columbia College, 
will be given at the Town Hall, New 
York City, on February 8, 9, and 10. 
Louis Calvert, eminent Shakespearian 
producer, at present playing the part of 
Alquist in “R. U. R.” is coaching the 
production, and is assisted by Moffat 
Johnston, now appearing in Brock Pem- 
berton’s “Six Characters in Search of 
an Author.” 

Four performances, including a Friday 
matinee, are to be given, this being the 
first time that any college production has 
ever given four consecutive performances 
on Broadway. Tickets may be secured 
at East Hall between nine and five daily. 
Prices range from $.50 to $2.50. 

The list of patrons contains the names 
of President Butler, ’82, ’84Ph.D., Dean 
Hawkes, Professors John Erskine, 00, 
Brander Matthews, °’71, ’73L., ’04Hon., 
and Ashley Thorndike, and also those of 
many prominent Alumni. 


Chicago Alumni Entertain Duncan 
Browne, '05 — | 

An enjoyable event took place in Chi- 
cago on January 16, when those of the 
Alumni who could be reached on short 
notice, took luncheon, as the guests of 
the President, “Ed” Bermingham, ’09 
FA, with a distinguished Columbia visitor 
from Colorado. This visitor was Duncan 
H. Browne, Dean of St. John’s Cathedral 
in Denver, who stopped in Chicago on 
his way to New York. 

Any graduate who has not met “Dunc,” 
as Walter Dwyer says, will profit: by 
doing so, and any man who does know 
him will not have to tax his imagination 
to realize that those in Chicago enjoyed 
every minute he was with them. 

Among those who enjoyed the luncheon 
were Edward J. Bermingham, ‘0OFA; 
Walter W. Dwyer, ‘15; Victor Elting, 
"91, 931: William L. M. Fiske, Jr., ’00; 
Irving W. Hadsell, ‘14, and W. R. 
Wright, 711. 


Revival of Quarterly Urged by 
Alumni of Graduate Schools 
The University Club, Fifth Avenue 
and Fifty-fourth Street, New York City, 
was thesscene.of.the joyous occasion of 
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the mecting of the Alumni of the Grad- 
uate Schools on January 16. 

Stephen G. Williams, ‘81, ’83Ph.D., 
President, called the meeting to order at 
8:45, and with their usual skill and ease 
the members proceeded to the transaction 
of business. The first act was the elec- 
tion of a Nominating Committee, consist- 
ing of Drs, C. A. Downer, '01Ph.D.; 
Adam Leroy Jones, ’98Ph.D.; E. S. Joy, 
‘88L, "92Ph.D.; H. R. Moody, '01Ph.D., 
and H. Thompson, '06Ph.D. 

President Williams then gave a short 
history of the old Columbia University 
Quarterly, and = mentioned his recent 
efforts to interest the University authori- 
ties in a revival of the magazine. Lever- 
ing Tyson, ’11AM., offered a resolution 
pledging the support of the Alumni As- 
sociation to the University and the Uni- 
versity Press in reviving the Quarterly. 
The resolution was worded as follows: 


Whereas the Association of the Alumni 
of the Graduate Schools of Columbia 
University have been informed that the 
Columbia University Press has under 


consideration the revival of the Columbia 


University Quarterly, and 


Whereas it is the belief of the Associa-.- 


tion that the Alumni of the Graduate 
Schools will derive considerable interest 
in the publication of a literary review the 
contents of which will be indicative of 
the fund of learning disseminated at 
Columbia University; be it 

Resolved that the officers of the As- 
sociation be and hereby are empowered 


to express to the office of the Columbia 
University Press their hearty accord with 
their attempts to revive the Quarterly and 
be it further l 

Resolved, that the Association pledge 
its co-operation (1) editorially, by offer- 
ing to secure contributions of articles 
from members, and by suggesting devel- 
opments of editorial policies and (2) 
financially by subscribing in bulk for its 
membership at a club rate to be de- 
termined by negotiations between the 
officers of the Association and the Press. 

After considerable discussion the reso- 
lution was passed. It was also decided 
that the Quarterly should “present ar- 
ticles by the graduates, and contributions 
growing out of their work in the Uni- 
versity by members of the faculties of 
the University, and also reports of the 
faculties and departments of the Uni- 
versity, which show the progress and 
aims of their work.” The Editorial 
Board is to be so constituted that it rep- 
resents all of the activities of the Uni- 
versity, and the choice of members from 
the Graduate Schools Alumni will be left 
to the Executive Committee of the organ- 
ization. 


It was arranged that the Association 
hold a luncheon at the Faculty Club on 
Alumni Day, at twelve o'clock. 


At the close of the meeting, the mem- 
bers enjoyed an unusually fine supper 
which had been provided by President 
Williams. 


Money No Object to 1902 


Real problem which faces this snappy six-cylinder bunch is Just what to do with it. 
NEWS Reporter stunned at the careless way in which $1,000 subscriptions rolled in. 


1902 Arts and Science held their regular 
midwinter reunion last Monday at the 
Class Hotel on Madison Avenue. The 
following responded to roll call: C. G. 
Atkins, Bateson, Boardman, S. Brown, 
Carcy, Cowing, Daniels, Diamant, Fitch, 
Freund, Gerster, Goepel, Halsey, Harper, 


Hatch, A. G. Hays, H. M. Hays, Hol- 


land, James, Maeulen, McAnerny, 
O'Donovan, Pell, Powers, Schlosser, 
Smyth, Spencer, Stratford, Warren, 


West, White, Wilson. 

A 1902 reunion is always divided into 
three acts, not run on the lines of a 
vaudeville show like the ordinary affairs. 


ACT 1 
Scene—Private Rear Apartment 

Bunch slid quietly into private rear 
apartment, like a K. K. K. Clan assemb- 
ling, and silently disrobed. Members 
shook hands, discussed the weather and 
gave the class slogan, “We are the 
greatest class in Columbia and we can 
prove it.” Then came the piece de 
resistance of Act 1. In respectful silence 
the gang listened to a stirring temperance 
address by the Hon. David W. Smyth, 
President of the Purity League. 


tables beside which the 


ACT 2 

Scene—Main Dining Room 
A sumptuous repast was served on long 
members non- 
chalantly reclined on camp stools. This 
sacred rite was performed with great 
solemnity, the only break in smoothness 
of the ceremony being when Joe Spencer 
quictly remonstrated with a waiter who 
was trying to induce Charlie Halsey to 
try some celery tonic for his nerves. 
Soft music supplied by negro slaves filled 
the banquet hall and on numerous occa- 
sions members joyously burst forth into 
song, having forgotten that people who 
go in for grand opera ought to be able 
to sing, as Will Rogers remarked. 

Curtain drops as dishes are removed. 


ACT 3 
Scene—Same as Act 2 

President Wilson of the Mines arose 
and demanded to know why the Arts did 
not have a real president to represent 
them. President Fitch of the Arts ac- 
cepted the challenge and launched a gas 
attack which left the bunch wondering 
why Charhe Wilson was reclining at the 
head table at all. He then brought) be- 


fore the members the problems incident 
to the 25th Anniversary in 1927, the class 
fund, the class book, and the entertain- 
ment fund for that year. He stated that 
he believed that a definite goal should be 
set and that the class should buckle down 
and raise it. He said for himself, he 
should like to see enough raised in addi- 
tion to the fund itself, to entertain all 
members free and to give a class book to 
all members on the 25th. The following 
Budget Committee, with all the Class 
Treasurers, was nominated to investigate 
and report in June: Pell, C. Halsey, 
Daniels, Goepel, Bradley, Colie, Meeks, 
and A. Hays. 

Resolutions were passed relative to the 
death of Reuben A. Myers. 

Next golf was brought up, and atten- 
tion called to the handsome class trophy 
presented anonymously to the Two-Up 
Club by a member. The following stew- 
ards of the club were appointed for the 
1923 season with power to arrange a 
class tournament about May Ist and any 
other special match events they saw fit: 
Brown, Gleny, H. Hays, Holland, Powers, 
Rose. 

Doc Gerster responded to the toast, 
Birth Control, and stated with alarming 
frankness that unless something was 
done at once, those of the class who had 
cars would only be able to take them 
out twice a week. The Doc was in good 
voice and was enthusiastically cheered. 

The Demosthenes of Pell Street re- 
sponded to the number, Reminiscences 
of a President. Waldie assaulted with 
vigor the class fund and in closing re- 
marked, “If you can’t raise $25.000 by 
June, 1927, you're no good.” Nobody 
knew who “You” was but hoped the great 
orator was talking to himself. However, 
he electrified the conscious members, and 
his earnest appeal bore fruit. Arthur 
Hays jumped to his feet and moved tor 
a show-down, comment followed thick 
and fast, and in a few minutes over 
$8,000 was pledged. As barely 15 per 
cent. of the class was present, the success 
of an ultimate fund of $25,000 or more 
seemed certain. Stratford reported the 
present status of the class treasury. 

The formal part of the evening closed 
with a tableaux by Spencer and other 
prominent class artists propped up by 
the negro slaves, depicting Dahomey on 
his death-bed. 

Shortly after this Madison Avenue was 
temporarily blocked with a fleet of de- 
parting imported limousines. 

CONTRIBUTED. 


1913 Dines, and Makes Decennial 
Celebration Plans 


The class of 1913, College and Science, 
held_a ‘dinner-on January 16 at Brown’s 
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Chop House, Broadway and Fortieth 
Street, New York City. The class was 
well represented, and in addition to en- 
joying a good dinner, the members dis- 
cussed at length plans for their Decennial 
Celebration, and a tentative program was 
arranged. Festivities are to start the day 
before Commencement, when a general 
get-together is contemplated, and a base- 
ball game between the College and Science 
divisions of the class will be staged. After 
that, an open-air dinner will be arranged, 
and as far as will be physically possible, 
the class will be kept together for the 
night. 

Complete plans for Commencement 
Day have not been agreed upon, because 
it is necessary to await the program ar- 
ranged by the Commencement Day Com- 
mittee. A feature for the Costume Parade 
has, however, been decided, and some- 
thing sensational is promised. 

In regard to the new rowing shell that 
the Class is presenting to the University, 
the Committee reported that the boat is 
nearing completion and will be brought 
to New York in April. It was voted 
that the boat be named “Nineteen Thir- 
teen.” 

A Class Luncheon will be arranged for 
Alumni Day at the University, when 
further plans for Commencement Day 
will be under discussion. Members will 
soon reccive formal notice of the lun- 
cheon. 

The Decennial Committee reported that 
contributions for the fund are not com- 
ing in as well or as fast as they expected, 
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and those present were urged to assist in 
collecting the necessary money. W. R. 


1920 Will Fit Class Dinner Into 
Alumni Day Program 

The Class of 1920 has plans of its own 
for Alumni Day. At 6:30 p. m., it will 
collect those members who have been 
enjoying the day on the Campus, assem- 
ble any who have been unfortunate 
enough to be kept away from the re- 
unions at the college, and proceed with 
their seventh annual banquet at the Hotel 
Marseilles, 103rd Street and Broadway. 

This dinner will be the occasion for a 
real get-together, and at least 75 are ex- 
pected to attend. When the feast is 
over, they will all go up to the Gym to 
cheer Columbia’s basketball team on to 
victory over Yale’s five. 

Arrangements are in the hands of Her- 
bert Koenig, Chairman; Frederick Bene- 
dict, Max Cohen, John Giles, Herbert 
Haldenstein, Leslie Lester, John C. Litt, 
Philip Maduro, Wally Neuman, Richard 
Ross, Earle Simonson and Sam Wein- 
stein. 


1921 Science to Dine at Faculty Club 

The annual questionnaire which was 
recently mailed to members of the Class 
of 1921 Science, carried with it a notice 
of the next Class Dinner. 

This event is planned for Thursday, 
February 8, at the usual meeting place, 
the Faculty Club, at 6:30. Arrangements 
will be in charge of Lincoln T.-Work, 
secretary-treasurer. 


to 
bho 
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With Columbia Authors 


“A Short History of American Lit- 
erature,” based upon the Cambridge 
History of American literature, has 
been written by William P. Trent, 
Professor of English Literature, and 
edited by John Erskine, ’00, '03Ph.D.; 
Carl Van Doren, ’11Ph.D., and other 
well-known men. The price of this 
book is $3.75. It is published by Put- 
nam. 

George P. Knapp, Professor of Eng- 
lish, in conjunction with Anna I. Bir- 
mingham, has written an interesting 
drill book in the proper manner of 
producing English sounds. “First Les- 
sons in Speech Improvement” is the 
title of this work, and is published by 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

“The American Spirit in Education; 
A Chronicle of Great Teachers,” has 
recently been published by the Yale 
University Press, and 1s sold only in 
sets of fifty volumes. This chef d’oeu- 
vre has as its master, Edwin E. Slos- 
son, Associate Professor of Journalism. 

“A Manual for Teachers, to Accom- 
pany History of English Literature” 
has recently been published by Mac- 
millan. The authors of this helpful 
book are Ashley Horace Thorndike, 
Professor of English, and William Al- 
lan Neilson. 

Herbert E. Hawkes, Dean of Co- 
lumbia College, and other noted math- 
ematicians have recently written a 
“Solid Geometry.” Ginn of Boston is 
the publisher of this book. 


"12A.M., ’20Ph.D—Donald Lemen 
Clark: “Rhetoric and Poetry in the 
Renaissance.” Lemcke and Buechner. 
$2.00. 

17—Edward M. Earle: “An Outline 
of the Economic Development of the 
United States.” American Institute of 
Banking. 75 cents. 


Columbia Alumni Fund Class Report 


(Does not include roth and 25th Reunion Classes) 


As oF JANUARY 20, 1923. 
Classes leading in number of subscribers for current year. 


No. of 

Class Representative Subscribers 
TO E TEET, Edward M. Healy, Jr.............53 
WI a eth tw ened John D. Cravens «2 i sccctsind sd oaaes 41 
|). EE E eee W. Kenneth Watkins............. 22 
LOS E ald ieee acne Chalmers Wood, Jr............6-. 21 
1917 baw cus aus cheese Benjamin H. Bartholow.......... 20 
ISIS LAW csaceee Whats Es: Ac: SHERDICK eens icietie oem oe 20 
I919P.&S............ Ralph L. “Harveysus fc0 ce ces as caes 19 
DBD occa ncn eare mele ass E: Ain Cardozo: sirsat hee awe ds 16 
1908 ecrncterd caeouns Harold A. Content................ 16 
a ree eee eee: Arthur K. Paddock............... 16 


Classes leading in amount subscribed for current year. 


Amount 

Class Representative Subscribed 
18983 oo ov i egienew ox (No Representative) ............. $505 
pa oT Sneha eh tants Herman F. Nordeman.......... 493 
ISS Leaw se os-cbees Edgar J. Nathanscs20se04eees 425 
185 oe ee es George R. Beach................ 400 
1896 Laws ca bose H.-A. SOOE NATE sistas Sa hea ais oe 370 
1889: Sooo wiecdees dees John S. Montgomery............ 365 
L880 seo ns shd esas tw Landreth H. King.............. 320 
1884Mines.......... Abram: S -Postero orrori a3 esas 315 
1904Science......... (No Representative)............ 305 
169 ecg ote neuen so eae John G. Neeset, «2624242050406 297 


As oF January 27, 1923. 


Classes leading in number of subscribers for current year. 


No. of 

Class Representative Subscribers 
| S| aN E Edward M. Healy, Jt... c.c26.445 53 
TOG es ach E aaeee: John D. Craven. ............00 eee 42 
1914). 8 conc 3 etree eaten W. Kenneth Watkins.............31 
OOS EENE Ere Chalmers Wood, Jr.............. 21 
1917 Law onus dees aeas Benjamin H. Bartholow........... 21 
LOIS AW =. 82s pees Ses E-A. ShEMMCK ede w acess uile ras 2() 
WISP RSie oriole Ralph “Ly Harvey. ccrrrenecuciesri 19 
IB9OPKS. 2... eee William J. Mersereau............. 17 
|) FE EEEE TA Arthur K. Paddock............... 17 
POO ee eee E-A: Cardöz0. coscos den et oes es 16 
POOR: nice tos 6 EEEE ES Harold A. Content............-.- lo 
Classes leading in amourt subscribed for current year. 

Amount 

Class Representative Subscribed 
TOF ana aG ET (No Representative) ............ $505 
TSS lei w ics dsdesaeaes Herman F. Nordeman.......... 498 
1881 Law. cucisas tides Edgar J. Nathatiisesedagenera es 425 
TOS ccna eaves eet ae George R. Beach. ..........0006- 405 
JRUOLaW...aenannana Ee AN. (Gterhartts 4 co.e¢ bs. eaaees 370 
TBO tos cect Sarees John S. Montgomery..........5 6 305 
ESSO cco auraka Percy Fridenberg..............- 345 
TESO. aana elas Landreth H. King.............6 x 32() 
1884Mines.. ...... 00: Abram S4 Posl 5 sseacaetesssos 315 
1904Science.......... (No Representative) ........6... 305 


[SOT i EERE EE John (G. Asg dh @......---- 297 
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A Star on 
Gridiron and Track 


© News Events Photo Service 


WALTER KOPPISCH, ’24, 


Captain of 1922 and 1923 football teams 

and track star, who successfully defended 

his Metropolitan indoor 500- ard and quar- 

ter-mile titles last we k. Koppisch came 

to Columbia from Masten Park High 
School, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Koppisch Retains His Metropolitan 
Titles 


The past week was a red-letter week 
for Walter Koppisch, ’24, captain of the 
football team and middle-distance star 
of the track squad. The Columbia star 
successfully defended his Metropolitan 
900-yard and quarter-mile titles against 
some of the best middie-distance men in 
the Fast. 


_ The 500-yard run for the Metropolitan 
indoor championship was held at the 
games of the St. Joseph’s Catholic Club 
in the Newark Armory a week ago last 
Monday night. It was at these games last 
year that Koppisch won his title. The 
Blue and White star ran a great race, 
defeating J. Cord Taylor, of Princeton, 
and William Farley, of the Loughlin Ly- 
ceum. During the first lap Koppisch was 
content to stay in second place, allowing 
Vincent Lally of St. Anselm’s to set the 
pace. On the last lap the Columbian 
made his bid, and forged to the front to 
win as he pleased by eight yards. 

Koppisch defended his quarter-mile 
title at the Brooklyn College games, 
held in the Thirteenth Regiment Armory, 
Brooklyn, Saturday night. Wally made 
a spectacular finish, slipping past the 
entire field of six starters in the last 
lap to win by two yards. William Farley 
of the Loughlin Lyceum was second and 
Vincent Lally, St. Anselm A. C., third. 
The time, 52 seconds, was very fast for 
an indoor quarter. 


The Week in Athletics 


Varsity Blanks Penn in Fast 
Hockey Game, 2-0 


The Varsity hockey team scored its 
second victory of the season by downing 
the fast University of Pennsylvania sex- 
tet a week ago last Monday night by the 
score of 2-0. The game, which was the 
first home game the Quakers have played 
this season, was staged in the Arena Rink 
at Philadelphia. 

From the start the contest was featured 
by accurate and fast passing on the 
part of the Columbia forwards and air- 
tight defense by the Varsity’s second 
line. Rogers:and Marshall divided the 
scoring honors, each caging the puck 
once. Penn had but few shots at the 
Columbia net, and Wahlig stopped every- 
thing that came his way. 

The playing of both teams was aggres- 
sive from the opening whistle, but for 
the first five minutes of play neither side 
was able to penetrate the other’s defense. 
Finally Rogers took the rubber, and, 
dashing through the entire Penn team, 
caged the puck from left wing. This 
was the only score of the opening period. 

Starting the second session, Columbia 
took the Quakers by surprise and liter- 
ally swept them off their feet. Playing 
a fast, short passing game, the Lion for- 
wards worked the puck down the rink to 
a spot in front of the Penn net, from 
which Marshall shot an easy goal. 


The line-up: 


COLUMBIA (2) PENNSYLVANIA (0) 


Marshall ........... L.W...... Wannamaker 
Hanson « 4a hia oe ay OTE N weak Pringle 
Rollins -scc0deis sac ROW ska oi cic: S4 O'Reilly 
Folger 234643406 e404 bee eae wets Murray 
Rogers ...05..cccc8e Reb is amevnsuwes Kearns 
Wahlig oosi oes ss 5 Cieratits Sarees as Caminez 


Goals—Columbhia: Rogers, Marshall. 
Referee -Devine. Pertods—Three of 12 min- 
utes each. 


Columbia Joins New Intercollegiate 
Golf Association 


Representatives of seven of the leading 
colleges and universities in the East met 
at the Hotel Biltmore recently and formed 
a new golf association to be known 
as the Intercollegiate Golf League. Col- 
umbia was represented by John McGeary, 
"23, captain of the Varsity golf team, and 
Manager Sitt, ’23. The other colleges 
in the league, in addition to Columbia, are 
Cornell, Dartmouth, Harvard, Pennsyl- 
vania, Princeton, Yale and Williams. 

According to the schedule drawn up, 
each member of the league will play 
every other member once. The final 
event of the season will be the Intcr- 
collegiate team and individual cham- 
pionships, to be held over the Siwanoy 
course from June 26 to 30. In addition 
to the league matches Columbia will meet 
the Army, Brown and Amherst. 


The complete schedule follows: 


May 5—At Garden City, L. I. 
Princeton; 2 p. m., Pennsylvania. 

May 7—At Grcenwich, Conn. 10 a. m., 
Harvard; 2 p. m., Dartmouth. 

May 1!1—Army at West Point, 2 p. m. 

May 12—Yale at Apawamis Links, 2 p. m. 

May 18—Brown at Garden City, L. I., 2 


p. m. 
May 19—At Cambridge. 10 a. m., Williams; 
2 p. m., Cornell. 
Date Pending—Amherst. 
June 26-30—Intercollegiates at Siwanoy. 


10 a. m., 


Coach Rice Calls for Crew 
Candidates 


Coach Jim Rice issued his first for- 
mal call for candidates for Varsity 
and Freshman crews last week. Both 
squads will assemble in the gymna- 
sium on February 8. On the evening 
of the initial drill a crew rally will 
be held on the campus. Rice will be 
one of the speakers. Others will be 
old-time crew stars—Captain Brodil, 


Morton G. Bogue, head of the Rowing 


Committee, and other prominent 
alumni. Following that, the annual 
drive to rout out candidates will be 
started by undergraduate organiza- 
tions, with the assistance of the Ath- 
letic Association and the Rowing 
Committee. Rice will have seven of 
last year’s eight back, but there is 
danger that one or two promising 
men will be declared ineligible after 
the examinations now going on. 


Football Committees Meet 


A joint meeting of the three commit- 
tees interested in the selection of a new 
head coach was held at the Columbia 
University Club last week. Progress 
was reported by all committees, but no 
information for the enlightenment of the 
alumni or undergraduates was given out. 


Yale Takes Lead in Basketball League 


Cornell’s unexpected victory over 
Princeton last week dropped the Ticers 
into second place in the Intercollegiate 
Basketball League. Yale, the only un- 
defeated team in the race, moved up to 
the top by virtue of Princeton's setback. 
The Elis have won both their league 
games. Princeton holds second place 
with three victories and one defeat, be- 
ing the only team in the league that has 
played four games to date. 

Locb, of Princeton, retains his lead 
in the individual scoring with the total 
of 49 points, 31 of which wére made by 
the foul route. Luther, the Cornell cap- 
tain, now holds second with a total of 
44. Strom, of Columbia; Cullen, of 
Dartmouth, and Suisman of Yale follow 
in the order named. 

The standing of the first ten high 
scoring players in the league follows: 


Field Foul 
Goals Goals Pts. 


Loeb, Princeton, right guard.. 9 31 49 


Luther, Cornell, centre....... 5 34 44 
Strom, Columbia, left for..... 10 20 40 
Cullen, Dartmouth, left for.... 5 28 38 
Suliman, Yale, left forward.. 3 19 25 
Wilson, Columbia, left guard. 5 11 21 
Dickinson, Princeton, center.. 8 0 16 
Pite, Yale, right forward..... 8 0 16 
Klaess, Princeton, right forward 7 0 14 
Wedell, Cornell, right forward. 7 0 14 


INTERCOLLEGIATE LEAGUE 


STANDING 
Opp. 

W. L. Pts. Pts. P.C. 
Yale s.0c%s442846% 2 0 53 49 1.000 
Princeton ....... 3 1 103 88 -750 
Cornell ......... 2 1 80 70 .667 
Columbia ....... 1 2 79 80 333 
Pennan race I; 0 1 17 27 .000 
Dartmouth. 4... O 3 66 84 


.000 
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Poughkeepsie Race on June 28 


At the recent meeting of the board of 
stewards of the Intercollegiate Rowing 
Association no definite action was taken 
in regard to restoring four miles as the 
distance for the Varsity crews at the 
Poughkeepsie regatta next June. It was 
not even definitely announced that the 
regatta would be held at Poughkcepsie, 
but it was stated that the Poughkeepsie 
Board of Trade had offered to underwrite 
the expense of the regatta. The races 
will be held on Thursday, June 28. 

The situation in regard to the Varsity 
distance seems to become more compli- 
cated every day. Columbia wants the 
four-mile race restored and is backed by 
Syracuse. Cornell, however, strongly in- 
fluenced by the sentiment created by the 
late “Charles Courtney, who was out- 
spoken against the long race, is opposed. 
Pennsylvania, the remaining member, 
sides with Cornell, creating a tie vote. 

Action one way or the other is ex- 
pected at the next meeting of the stew- 
ards, to be held on February 15. 


Athletic Notes | 


Immediately after mid-year examina- 
tions are over, the hockey team will leave 
on a week-end trip for Ithaca, where it 
will meet Cornell on February 9. The 
next day the sextet will go to Clinton to 
play Hamilton. 

Edgar Townsend Appleby, 16, 21L, 
heads the list of the world’s leading ama- 
teur billiard players, which was recently 
made public by the National Association 
of Amateur Billiard Players. Last year 
Appleby won the nattonal championship 
im the tournament at the Crescent Ath- 
letic Club in Brooklyn. Following that 
he won the international tournament in 
Philadelphia by defeating Ary Bos, the 
champion of Europe. Francis S. 
Appleby, 16, 21L, a brother of the cham- 
pion, ranks second in the list. 

Coach Jim Rice announced this week 
that he had made arrangements to have 
the crew hold a special practice in the 
crew room in the Gymnasium on Alumni 
Day for the benefit of visiting alumni. 

Rice recently visited Joe Wright, coach 
of the Penn crew, at Philadelphia. While 
there, he inspected the plant of Malloy & 
Company, where the Class of 1921 shell 
is being built. 

Lipschutz, one of the best players on 
the Freshman team, will be lost to that 
aggregation in February, when he be- 
comes a Sophomore. He will report for 
Varsity practice at the beginning of the 
semester. 

James Boax, six-foot-four football and 
basketball star of the McKeesport, Pa., 
High School, is planning to enter Co- 
lumbia in September. 


Notes of the Graduate Schools 


798PhD—Marshall A. Howe, who 
lives in Pleasantville, N. Y., gave a 
talk last week in the Central M. E. 
Church there, on “Plant Life of the 
Sea,” illustrated by many lantern 
slides. Howe is curator of the muse- 
ums and herbarium of the New York 
Botanical Garden. 

’05PhD—Naohide Yatsu is a mem- 
ber of the faculty at the Zoological In- 
stitute, Tokyo Imperial University, 
Tokyo, Japan. 
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?712PhD—On January 17, Hubert 
McNeill Poteat, Professor of Latin 
in Wake Forest College, was elected 
Grand Master of the Masons of the 
State of North Carolina. Poteat was 
one of the charter members of the Co- 
lumbia Chapter of Acacia Fraternity. 

’21AM—William Coan is Professor 
of Accounting in Washington and Lee 
University, Lexington, Virginia. 


Alumni Notes 


"75P&S, 04Hon—William H. Welch, 
director of the Johns Hopkins School 
of Hygiene and Public Health, has 
been elected an honorary member of 
the Societe Royale des Sciences Medi- 
cales et Naturelles of Brussels. Welch 
is famed as a pathologist, and holds 
honorary degrees from many univer- 
sities. 

’81Mines—Thomas B. Stearns has 
been designated to represent the Uni- 
versity at the coming inauguration of 
Chancellor Harper of the University 
of Denver. Stearns is a member of 
the Stearns-Rogers Manufacturing 
Company, with offices in the Engi- 
neers’ Building, Denver. 

81, °82L, ’°83PhD—Stephen G. Wil- 
liams is sailing on February 10 for 


Calendar 


Unless otherwise indicated, the 
events listed below will be held at the 
Columbia University C!ub, 4 West 
43rd Street. Telephone, Longacre 
8200. 

SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 3. 
1920 Engineers. Informal Dinner. 

Ware's Coffee House, 52 West 39th 

Street. 6:00 p. m. 


WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 7. 


New Jersey Alumni Club. Dinner. 
Newark Athletic Club, Newark, 


N. J. 

1904. Monthly luncheon. Browne's 
Chop House, Broadway and Forty- 
first Street. 12:30 to 2:00 p. m. 

1909. Monthly luncheon. Elks’ Club, 
110 West Forty-third Street. 


THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 8. 


1921S. Dinner. Faculty Club. 
6:30 p. m. 
Monpay, FEBRUARY 12. 
Alumni Day. On the Campus. 
Alumni of the Graduate Schools. 


Luncheon meeting. Faculty Club. 
12 m. 
1913. Luncheon. On the Campus. 
TueEspDAY, FEBRUARY 13. 
1874. Dinner. 
WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 14. 
1918. Monthly luncheon. Stewarts 
restaurant, 30 Park Place. 
FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 16. 
1916. Monthly luncheon. Stewart’s 
restaurant, 30 Park Place. 
New England Alumni Club. Dinner. 
(Details later.) 
Monpay, FEBRUARY 19. 
1917. Monthly luncheon. _Shanley’s, 
West 42nd Street, New York City. 


TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 20. 
1916. Dinner and meeting. 


a month's stay in London, Paris and 
Nice. He expects to return on St. 
Patrick’s Day, March 17, in time for 
the dinner of the Alumni Fund Repre- 
sentatives on March 19. 


’85— Charging that many tons of 
coal were dumped on 250 pieces of 
statuary and sculpture he had stored 
in the cellar of an apartment house at 
784 Park Avenue, New York City,, 
ruining them, William Ordway Part- 
ridge, noted sculptor, has begun suit 
against the owner of the house for: 
$100,000. Among the figures described 
as damaged were those of Washington, 


Jefferson, Franklin, Lincoln, Horace 
Greeley and Nathan Hale. Several 
bronze statues at Columbia are the 


work of Partridge, among them, Alex- 
ander Hamilton, in front of Hamilton 
Hall, Thomas Jefferson, which stands 
at the entrance to Journalism, and the 
busts of Dean Van Amringe in Ham- 


Ve Hall and in the Van Am memo- 
rial. 


00, °94Mines—Marston T. Bogert, 
Professor of Organic Chemistry, repre- 
sented the National Academy of Sci- 
ences at the Benjamin Franklin Cele- 
bration in Park Row, New York City, 
on January 17. In the name of the 
Academy, he presented a floral tribute 
in the form of a lightning flash, bear- 
ing the initials of the National Acad- 
emy of Sciences and “symbolizing 
both Franklin's harnessing of the light: 
ning and the brilliance of his scien- 
tific genius.” 

93, ’06PhD—On January 23, at the 
meeting which perfected the perma- 
nent organization of a Chamber of 
Commerce for Danville, Pa., Floyd 
‘Appleton was elected a member of the 
Board of Directors. He is also on the. 
Membership Committee. The meet- 
ings are held in the Court House where 
the County Seat of Columbia County 
was established over a hundred years 
ago. Appleton is rector of Christ 
Memorial Church in Danville. 

°93L. — Charles Thaddeus Terry, 
whose offices are at 100 Broadway, 
New York City, recently delivered the 
annual address before the Kansas 
State Bar Association. He visited 
Henry J. Allen, known for his cre- 
ation of the Kansas Industrial Court. 

"95, ’97L—Frederick Morse Cutler, 
who is occupying the chair of History 
and Social Science in the University 
of Porto Rico, has written that the 
University accomplishes important re- 
sults in both education and American- 
ization. The students are “famous 
practitioners of the gentle art of plav- 
ing baseball and basketball, and would 
give the Columbia Varsity ‘a run for 
its money.’ ” 

’95Mines—Louis D. Huntoon left 
New York on January 23 on profes- 
sional work in the Porcupine gold area 
of Ontario. He will probably be in 
this far north country for about three 
weeks. 

"95, ’°97L—Helen Stevenson Hunger- 
ford, wife of Victor W., died at her 
home, 1427 Wood Avenue, Colorado 
Springs, Colo.. on December 22. Since 
going to Colorado in 1909 for his 
wife’s health, Hungerford has been en- 
gaged in the practice of law as a mem- 
ber of the firm of Sherwin and Hun- 
gerford. except. during the ( pertodCof 
his military service on the Mexican 
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border and during the World War, 
when he attained the rank of Major in 
the Field Artillery. Hungerford is 
continuing his Colorado associations, 
and will live there with his daughter 
Betty, who will graduate in June from 
Westover School in Middlebury, Conn. 

’05—Duncan H. Browne, Dean of 
St. John’s Cathedral of Denver, Colo., 
returned to the West early this week 
after a ten days’ stav in New York. 
During his visit he made his headquar- 
ters at the Columbia University Club. 

706S—"One of the best concerts I 
have ever heard over the Radio phone,” 
writes D. J. O’Conor from Cincinnati, 
“was the one broadcasted by the Co- 
lumbia Glee and Instrumental Clubs.” 
O’Conor is connected with the Form- 
ica Insulation "Company. His address 
in Cincinnati -is 4614 Spring Grove 
Avenue. . 

’08S—Wilham S. Winslow is mana- 
ger of the Essential Oil Company in 
Trenton, N. J. He writes that he has 
a two-year-old boy “whose vocabulary 
shows promise of eclipsing that of 
Jim Rice at his palmiest.” 

’709—Burnet C. Tuthill, Director of 
the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, 
is living at 228 McCormick Place, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

710, °12S—Henry L. Mellen and Ce- 
cil J. Finley, both of 710, 7125S, have 
entered the printing business under 
the partnership name of Finley and 
Mellen, with offices at 545 Pearl St., 
New York City. 

’11—William Neely Ross, pastor of 
Chelsea Church, 214 West 23d Street, 
New York City, has received the de- 
gree of D.D. from the College of 
Iowa. According to a clipping which 
found its way into the News _ office, 
“this degree was conferred upon him 
last summer, but his modesty prevent- 
ed most of his friends knowing about 
it until very recently.” 

12—Virgil S. Mallory, president of 
the New Jersey Educational Council, 
has been appointed acting head of the 
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Department of Mathematics in the 
East Orange High School. He lives 
at 86 Ellington Street, East Orange. 

12S—Carl L. Reed, who is a spe- 
cial representative of the Firestone 
Tire and Rubber Company of Akron, 
Ohio, is traveling in South America. 
He will return to his post in Cuba 
in the late spring. 

’13—Wharton Miller, his wife and 
little daughter, are still living in Sche- 
nectady, N. Y. Miller is Librarian of 
Union College. 

’15S—Ralph S. Barnaby, Lieuten- 
ant, Construction Corps, U. S. N., has 
been ordered to Washington, D. C., 
for duty in the Bureau of Aeronautics, 
after three years’ service at the Naval 
Aircraft Factory in Philadelphia. Bar- 
naby was married last October to Miss 
Charline Johnson of New York City, 
and on their way home from a trip 
West they stopped at Dayton, Ohio, 
to visit Jean A. Roche, ’15S, and his 
familv. Roche, according to his guest, 
is “head of the Airplane Design sec- 
tion at McCook Field, has a couple of 
sons, and looks prosperous.” “By the 
way, Barnaby goes on, “I have in- 
side information that my illustrious 
brother, J. C., 06S, is about to do 
the ‘matrimonial glide’-—in fact, will 
have done so before your next issue.” 
Virgil V. McKenna, ‘17S, is also a 
Naval Lieutenant assigned to the same 
duty as Barnaby, and when John Mc- 
Kenna, ’15S, went down to Washing- 
ton last week for a short visit, the 
three, with their “respective and re- 
spected better halves,” held a happy 
get-together. 

18—-Laurence Nichols, who since his 
return from Africa has been living at 
the Alpha Sigma Phi House, 625 West 
113th Street, New York City, is in 
the Newark warehouse of the Great 
Atlantic and Pacific Tea Company. 
He was one of the half-dozen success- 
ful applicants for the work, from a to- 
tal of 700 who applied. At the present 
time Nichols is in training to be a 
branch manager. 


Lost, Strayed or Stolen 


Within the last month mail has been 
returned from the addresses given below. 
Can you give us correct ones? 


701S—Richard W. Berliner, 460 West 


147th St.. New York City. 


’?02L—Charles A. Wright, Auburn, 


Salis 

10Hon—Dr. Emile’ Boutroux, 5 

Rond Point Bugeaud, Paris, France. 
’11L—James K. Houghton, New 

York Life Bldg.. Kansas City, Mo. 


N 


I2AM, °16PhHD—Dr. Arthur Barto 
Adams, The Olympia, Washington, 
D. C. 

’13S—Carlton Jackson, Nashville, 
Tenn. 

’13S—Carlos Nicolas Todd, 1421 


Arch St.. Philadelphia, Pa. 
’14—Howard A. Straffin, 225 Fifth 
Ave. New York City. 
’14, °15J—Jay Voorhies, 1520 Mer- 
rion St., Denver, Colo. 
’14S—Leonard Graeme Taylor. c/o 
White Auto Co., Milwaukee. Wis. 
’14L—Clarence Alfred Bailey, 900 
Gavlord St.. Denver, Colo. 
’21PhD—Dr. A. Charles Babenroth, 
Svracuse Universitv, Syracuse, N. Y. 
22— RalphAstrofsky, 66 St. Marks 
Place, New “York City. 
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America’s Position in Physical Sciences 
By Michael Pupin, '’83, ’04 Hon, Professor of Electro Mechanics 


Columbia’s School of Journalism 


By Walter B. Pitkin, Associate Professor of Journalism 


News from the Department of Romance 
Languages 


The Final Word About Alumni Day— 
See Page 239 
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SEP OEP ONION A 


SOR EE PEPIN I Me ea RL a TON 
Tuderewski at his Steinway 


dl Dede supreme qualities of the Steinway piano 
have been for many years universally recog- 
nized. Musicians and the musical public have long 
regarded it as the standard of perfection. It would 
seem from this that the summit had been reached, for 
with the attainment of perfection progress is 
stopped. And yet, in the case of the Steinway, this 
law of nature seems to have been defied. I feel 
obliged to declare, upon revisiting Steinway Hall 
after an absence of many years, and I do most em- 
phatically declare, that an astonishing progress has 
been achieved. To the former qualities, now mag- 
nified and intensified, an entirely new quality has 
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AN APPRECIATION by IGNACE J. PADEREWSKI 


been added, one which once was considered al- 
most incompatible with the character of tone—an 
easy, light, surprisingly agreeable action. Another 
thing—I have tested a very large number of 
Steinway Concert Grands, and I have not been 
able to choose any one of them as the best, because 
all are best. . . . There is something in the his- 
tory of the Steinway family to bring joy to the 
heart of every one who is devoted to his profession. 
The Steinway piano is an unmistakable product of 
love of profession, and to it I pay my tribute of 
high esteem and admiration.” 


Steinway & Sons and their dealers have made it conveniently possible for music lovers to own a Steinway. 


Prices: $875 and up. 


STEINWAY 
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OR AN EXPRESSION OF 
ALUMNI OPINION—AN 
APPEAL. — From indica- 
tions in the preliminary stages 
of preparation, Alumni Day, 
1923, will be one of the most 
successful in Columbia’s his- 
tory. This is the last oppor- 
tunity the News will have to 

call attention to the program and we urge every 

Alumnus who can possibly do so to put in an appear- 

ance on next Monday, February 12. 

For many years we have emphasized the possibility 
of the various departments staging separate Alumni 
Day reunion stunts of their own. This has never 
been fully carried out until this year. It is extremely 
gratifying to note that the Alumni Association of the 
College of Physicians and Surgeons has made arrange- 
ments to hold a special meeting at the Medical School 
followed by luncheon after which a fleet of conveyances 
will transport the celebrants to the Morningside campus 


ohn K. Fitch, ’02; Charles E. Hay- 


for participation in the remainder of the day’s fes- 
tivities. The Law School Alumni have arranged for 
a special lecture in Kent Hall by Judge Cardozo. Pro- 
fessor Berkey of the Department of Geology will 
address the alumni of the Engineering Schools. Sev- 
eral other attractions are being planned, and it is safe 
to say that by the end of this week there will be some- 
thing to interest every Alumnus no matter from which 
school of the University he may have graduated. 


The remainder of the day’s events will follow the 
printed announcement and certainly the function of 
Alumni Day—meeting friends and learning more 
about Columbia—will be followed out to the letter. 


Once more the NEws requests cooperation with the 
Committee to the extent of sending in comments on 
the program and suggesting improvements for sub- 
sequent years. After the experience of 1921 and 1922, 
when the Alumni Day Committee decided to test the 
popularity of a down town program, this year’s Com- 
mittee voted to attempt a reunion along old lines. There 
is considerable difference of opinion among graduates 
of all generations and the advice of Alumni is solicited. 
In making this request the NEws does not regard itse! 
as suggesting any radical step. We feel that we provide 
a means for Columbia men to express opinions on 
Alumni or university practice that can not be brought 
to light in any other medium. As a concrete example 
of what we mean, we are pleased to call attention to 
several recent issues of the Harvard Alumni Bulletin 
in which there has appeared most interesting comment 
by Alumni on the correspondence between President 
Lowell and Roscoe Conkling Bruce, a negro who 
graduated from Harvard in 1902 and whose son, an 
applicant for entrance to Harvard next fall, was told 
that he would not be allowed to reside in the Freshman 
dormitories. This action caused a small sized tempest 
in Harvard alumni minds and the zephyrs have wafted 
themselves into the columns of the Alumni Bulletin, 
which has proved to be a convenient vehicle for the 
graduates of Harvard to, state their opinions. We 
would like topseejthe Naws used) tn adike way. 


234 


THE QUESTION OF EXAMINATIONS.— 
We at Columbia have heard a great deal in recent 
years about the intelligence tests for entrance to Co- 
lumbia College, and from all accounts these tests have 
proved more efficacious than any other form of exami- 
nation yet devised to determine the mental capacity of 
young men who present themselves for entrance to our 
undergraduate department. We understand that the 
same general idea which governs this type of examina- 
tion as a test for entrance qualifications, is being tried 
out by some of the departments of instruction to find 
out whether a student has acquired during his sem- 
ester’s or year’s work the knowledge which the in- 
structor in a course intended to teach him. Certainly 
there has been wide discussion in educational circles 
regarding the value of the examination of the tradi- 
tional type. It undoubtedly has features that are re- 
garded as valuable by all who are considering a change 
in method of conducting researches into a student’s 
acquisitiveness ; and there are many who hold that the 
old methods have outlived their usefulness. This 
problem, as most problems are, will doubtless be ade- 
quately solved after considerable experimentation and 
trial. Alumni generally have rather vivid memories of 
this age-old bogey of the college boy, and will perhaps 
be interested to know a little bit about what a sister 
institution is doing. 

The annual report of President Lowell of Harvard 
devotes quite a bit of space to this problem. He divides 
examinations into three types: “disciplinary, whose ob- 
ject is mainly to ascertain whether the work required 
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of pupils has been faithfully done”; “informational, its 
object being to discover the extent and accuracy of 
knowledge possessed by the person examined”; and 
“potential, its aim being to measure the power or capac- 
ity to use and correlate knowledge.” The first type 
is the one most railed against. The second is still 
in very general use and it is held by many that if the 
examined be given a sufficiently wide option in making 
replies, this form of test ought to prove adequate for 
all but very special cases. The other type is similar to 
that employed for years in testing a candidate for his 
fitness to hold the degree ot Ph. D. It measures the 
candidate’s “acquired ability to use specialized knowl- 
edge on a far higher plane.” The “general examina- 
tion” at Harvard, which must be passed by a candidate 
for a degree else his degree is lost, undertakes to do 
this. How it operates at Harvard, President Lowell 
describes as follows: 

“It must strive to measure, not merely what has 
been included in formal courses, but the subject as a 
whole, because the object to be attained is fixing the 
student’s attention upon the subject, not on those por- 
tions of it that happen to be included in any course or 
series of courses. Those are merely means to an end, 
and if the student does not so regard them he loses the 
true standpoint of higher education. It cannot be re- 
peated too often that no one can be really educated 
from outside, or against his will. External agencies 
assist, but the essential thing is self-education, and 
the value of this depends much upon the object sought. 
If it is merely to do well in a course the value is far 
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less than if it is the mastery of a field of thought. Now 
to cover any subject thoroughly would require far 
more time than the years in college permit. One stu- 
dent will be drawn more especially to one aspect of the 
field and another to something else. While all must 
show a grasp of the subject as a whole, each of them 
can be expected to be particularly strong in some part 
of it, and therefore the examination, if written, must 
contain a large number of options among the questions 
on the paper. Each question, moreover, should require 
for its answer a correlation of knowledge, an exposi- 
tion of the relation between different sets of facts.” 


THUMB-NAIL SKETCHES.—On Saturday, 
May 2, 1896, when the new site for Columbia Univer- 
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sity was formally dedicated in the presence of a dis- 
tinguished gathering, the Lafayette Post of the Grand 
Army of the Republic presented to “The President and 
Trustees of Columbia University, the flag of our coun- 
try, to be hoisted at the staff erected by the Lafayette 
Post in front of the Library building, where, resting 
upon a granite and bronze support, typical of the 
enduring nature of the principles symbolized by the 
banner of the nation, there will be found on the ped- 
estal, in letters of bronze, the charge to the students 
of Columbia to ‘love, cherish and defend it.” The 
presentation was made by Rear-Admiral Richard W. 
Meade, U. S. N., Post Commander, and the gift was 
accepted by President Seth Low, ’70, who pledged the 
University to “love, cherish ‘and defend it.” 


America’s Position in Physical Sciences 


By Michael Pupin, ’83, '04 Hon., Professor of Electro-Mechanics. 


(An Address Delivered at the University Club, New York, on the Occasion of a Luncheon on February 3, at 
which the Speaker was a Guest of Honor.) i 


Our relative position jin physical 
sciences today is splendid; it was not 
so fifty years ago, and the question 
arises how did we get there, and what 
is the meaning of this intellectual up- 
lift? Nearly fifty years ago I saw for 
the first time a beautiful painting in the 
library of Cooper Union. It was en- 
titled “Men of Progress,” and represented 
a group of about twenty men who were 
our captains of industry in those days. 
There were Peter Cooper, the great phi- 
lanthropist and the inventor and manu- 
facturer of gelatine; Goodyear, of the 
rubber fame; Hoe, the inventor of the 
rotary press; Colt, the inventor of the 
revolver; Morse, the promoter of the 
electric telegraph, and so forth. In the 
background of this picture stood a man 
whose expression seemed to indicate that 
he did not feel quite at home in this 
group of men whose names were as 
familiar to the people of the United 
States in those days as Edison's is today. 
He was conscious of the fact that few 
people knew of him. His name was 
Joseph Henry. Very few people, not 
only of today but even of fifty years ago, 
ever heard of him. And vet he was at 
that time the greatest scientist in the 
United States, and the greatest scientist 
ever born in the State of New York. 
He was the first to apply, in 1831, his 
own electrical discoveries to the con- 
struction of the electrical telegraph; the 
first to produce, in 1842, a wireless wave 
and to send a wireless message from the 
top of his laboratory and receive it by 
a magnetic needle in the cellar, and he 
did it thirty years before Marconi was 
born: he was the first to do many other 
great things in abstract science. But the 
greatest of all things which he ever did 
was this: When at the very pinnacle of his 
great scientihe career, he, still a young 
man, a little over forty, resigned his 
professorship at Princeton College, bade 
good-bye to his laboratory, where he had 
made so many scientific discoveries, and 
went to Washington to serve his country. 
Here he organized the great Smithsonian 
Institute and the great scientific bureaus 
otf Washington which are today the pride 


of this country, and he founded the Na- 
tional Academy of Sciences, serving as its 
first president for many years. He cer- 
tainly was a great scientist and a great 
patriot, and yet few people only knew 
of him. 


Materialism in Early American Science 


But in those days the Union Pacific 
Railroad had not yet been built; the 
Western plains had not yet been com- 
pelled to yield their potential treasures 
of the golden grain; and the vast quan- 
tities of coal and of mineral ore were 
Waiting anxiously to be raised to the sur- 
face of the earth and to serve in the 
development of our vast territory between 
the Atlantic and the Pacific. He who 
could aid the people in this gigantic 
development became the idol of the 
people; the people had no time to stop 
and think about abstract science and of 
service in abstract things, and hence few 
people paid attention to a man like Joseph 
Henry, but everybody knew about men 
like McCormick and his reaper, and about 
Mott and his work in tron. This mental 
attitude on the part of the American 
people was called in Europe materialism. 
The British were developing their great 
Empire and a similar mental attitude 
grew up in the British Empire. Con- 
tinental Europe which called us Ameri- 
cans materialists called them a nation of 
shopkeepers. De Tocqueville, the famous 
French traveler and keen observer, said 
this about us in a book which he pub- 
lished about seventy years ago: 

It must be confessed that, among the 
civilised peoples of our age, there are 
few in which the highest sciences have 
made so little progress as in the United 
States. The future will prove 
whether the passton for profound knowl- 
edge so rare and so fruitful can be born 
and developed so readily in democratic 
soctetics as in aristocracies. The 
man of the North does not 
care for science as a pleasure, and only 
embraces it with avidity when it leads 
to useful applications. 

Today this criticism sounds like a 
national libel, but fifty years ago it}iwas 


swallowed like a bitter pill which, in the 
opinion of many patriotic thinkers, we 
needed if we were to be cured of a 
malady which threatened to become a 
national calamity. Some of the greatest 
leaders of thought in this country pointed 
to our educational system, in order to 
prove that De Tocqueville was right and 
that science was neglected in our schools 
and colleges. For instance, President 
Barnard ot Columbia College said: 

Our long established and time-honored 
system of liberal education docs not tend 
to form original investigators of Nature’s 
truths . it inverts the natural order 
of proceedings in the business of mental 
culture and fails to stimulate in season 
the powers of observation. Mental 
culture is not secured by pouring infor- 
mation into passive recipients; tt comes 
from stimulating the mind to gather 
knowledge for itself. 

Then listen to Andrew White, Presi- 
dent of Cornell, when fifty years ago he 
complained of our indifference to truth 
as truth; of our infidelity to the idea that 
the true and the good are one; of our 
multitudes of foundations and appliances 
for the dilution of truth: for the stunting 
of truth; for the promotion of half- 
truths; for the development of this or 
that side of truth; for that faith in mere 
material comfort and wealth which eats 
out of human hearts all patriotism, and 
which is the very opposite of the spirit 
that gives energy to scientific achieve- 
ment. 


The Stimulation of Scientific Research 


These few historical words of Barnard 
and of Andrew White (and there were 
many other words of that kind uttered 
by many other learned men) will show 
that fifty years ago De Tocqueville’s 
criticism was taken most seriously, be- 
cause it was believed to be just and fully 
merited. Our intellectual leaders like 
Joseph Henry, Barnard, White, Draper, 
Youmans and many others searched anx- 
iously for a remedy. They invited John 
Tyndall, the famous physicist and lecturer 
offthe Royal Anstitution of London, to 
come herevand give a course of six lec- 
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tures on Light, in the principal cities of 
the United States. Tyndall was given to 
understand that “a course of lectures 
showing the uses of experiment in the 
cultivation’ of Natural Knowledge would 
materially promote scientific education in 
this country.” Tyndall came and tri- 
umphed; the interest in scientific research 
received a stimulus and an impulse the 
effects of which are felt even today. 
The foundation of Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity in 1876, consecrated to higher re- 
search in all branches of science, was 
the first tangible result of this move- 
ment. The birth and the rapid rise of 
the American universities was the second 
tangible result. The splendid scientific 
laboratories at Harvard, Yale, Columbia, 
Princeton, and at other institutions of 
higher learning have arisen since that 
time as the third tangible result of that 
great movement. Even forty years ago 
when I graduated at Columbia College 
we had’ Ameria colleges only. There 
was no real Amerfean university in ex- 
istence in those days, exceptiny Johns 
Hopkins. Physics, chemistry, and other 
physical sciences were taught mostly by 
lectures and text-books; information 
about scientific things was, using Bar- 
nard’s words, poured into our heads as 
passive recipients; our minds were not 
stimulated to gather knowledge by a con- 
scious effort in a laboratory. I had to 
go to the physical laboratory of the Uni- 
versity of Berlin to learn how to conduct 
a research in physics, and I was twenty- 
seven years old before I had a physical 
apparatus in my hand. Most American 
students of those days had to go to Ger- 
many to get a training in experimental 
science. In Berlin I found a splendid 
physical laboratory not only at the Uni- 
versity, but also at the Technical School, 
where they preached and practiced the 
latest things in the electrical science and 
its applications. There was at that time 
no separate department of Electrical 
Engineering in any institution in the 


United States. 


American Indifference Toward Science 
Disappears 


When in 1889 I came back to Columbia 
as an instructor in the newly organized 
department of Electrical Engineering 
and began to advocate the adoption of the 
alternating current system in place of 
the direct, I was told that I was oppos- 
ing the electrical power transmission 
doctrine which had been adopted almost 
universally in American cities, and that 
as a heretic, preaching false doctrine, 
I might be asked to resign my position 
at Columbia College to which a fat salary 
of $1,500 a vear was attached. I paid 
no attention to that doctrine, because in 
my opinion it was based upon lamentable 
ignorance of the electrical science, and I 
was not afraid that I would be asked to 
resign, because I knew the psychology 
of the Columbia College trustees. But 
I was considerably alarmed when I ob- 
served the indifference, almost disrespect 
for the electrical science on the part of 
people who practically controlled the elec- 
trical art. All that has disappeared since 
that time, and in the place of it we have 
today the American Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company and the Western Elec- 
tric Company, the General Electric 
Company, the Westinghouse Companv, 
the Crocker Wheel Electrical Company 
and many other electrical corporations 
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who are fully abreast with the latest 
advances in the electrical science, the 
fountain head of the art which they 
are practicing. These electrical indus- 
tries have raised their intellectual stand- 
ards enormously, and they have done it 
with the aid of new men who received 
their training in the research laboratories 
of our universities, built during the last 
fifty years and consecrated to the ad- 
vancement of physical sciences. The 
spirit of scientific research has moved 
into our institutions of higher learning, 
and from them it has moved into our 
industries. I could give you an account 
of the scientific research activities in our 
leading industries and of the generous 
sums expended upon them that would 
sound like fairy tales. For instance. one 
of these industries expends $9,000,000 
annually for scientific research and de- 
velopment, and it knows that this is its 
most lucrative investment. The spirit of 
scientific research in our industries has 
created a demand for university graduates 
trained in scientific research which is 
much greater than the supply, and the 
universities are making every effort to 


meet this demand. The movement, 
started in 1873 by Joseph Henry, Bar- 
nard, White, Draper, Youmans and 


others, have produced this revolutionary 
change. 
But the spirit of research in physical 
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sciences cannot be kept alive by the idea, 
only, that scientific research is a splendid 
financial investment. There must be and 
there are higher motives. Seven years 
ago when it was evident that our country 
would enter the European war, three 
scientific men, all members of this 
club, started the movement of mobil- 
izing the scientific resources of this 
country. The National Research Council 
was created and proved itself a splendid 
arm of defence during the war. Its 
achievements during the first five years 
of its existence indicate that it will 
surpass all our expectations. It has now 
its own administrative palace in Wash- 
ington and a permanent endowment of 
over $3,000,000. There are now three 
arms of national defence: the Army, the 
Navy and the National Research Council. 
To stimulate, encourage and coordinate 
scientific research is the primary object 
of the National Research Council, and 
this shows that this third arm of national 
defence will always be fully mobilized. 
It will be at no expense to the national 
government, but nevertheless it will be 
always in action in the front line of our 
national advance. No other country can 
boast of such an organization. Our navy 
is small, and our army is even smaller, 
but the organized scientific brain of the 
country is Incomparably bigger than it 
was at any time in our history. All these 
things describe the material utility of the 
National Research Council, and I must 
say now, even if a few words only, about 
its ideals, as I see them. Andrew White 
said fifty years ago: 

I maintain that the true spirit of scien- 
tific research, embracing as tt does seal 
in scarch for truth, devotion to duty which 
such a research imposes such a 
spirit is one of the most needed elements 
in the political progress of our country. 
This intellectual and spiritual discipline 
which, according to White, our nation 
needs, is one of the ideals of the scien- 
tic men who have joined their busy 
hands under our National Research 
Council. 


Aims of the National Research Council 


Just watch on some summer morning 
how the early rays of the sun arouse 
the slumbering rose from its blissful 
dreams, and remember that the rose re- 
sponds because its body and soul are 
tuned up to the melodies which the 
glorious sunlight is pouring into its en- 
chanted ear. Remember also that what I 
have just described is not merely a 
flowery figure of speech, but that it 1s 
a concise scientific statement of a beauti- 
ful physical fact. This will remind you 
then that physical science deals with 
beauties in no respect inferior to those 
which form the subject of the fine arts, 
like music, painting, sculpture and poetry. 
To cultivate the beautiful in science is, 
according to my view, the second ideal 
of the many loyal workers associated in 
the National Research Council. 

Inventions are the work of mortal man 
and although at first they appeal to us 
as wonderful creations of human inge- 
nuity, their ultimate fate is to become 
commonplace. They grow old and are 
superseded by other inventions. The 
creations of the constructive schemes of 
mortal man are themselves mortal. All 
changeable things are subject to the plav 
of evolution and, are mortal, from the 
beautifultiny flower in the field to the 
awe ‘inspiring cloud=fgure in the heavens 
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which we call the nebula of Orion. 
the laws which the stars and the planets 
obey in their paths through the heavens 
never grow old; they are immutable, 
they are immortal. The elements of the 
microcosm, the electrons in the atom, are 
immutable and immortal, because man 
knows no natural process by which the 
electrons and the laws which they obey 
can ever be changed. They are not the 
products of any natural process of evolu- 
tion known to mortal man. To discover 
the immutable substancia, the primordial 
building stones of the material universe, 
and the immutable laws which this sub- 
stancia obeys, is the highest aim of 
scientific research. The existence of these 
eternally unchangeable things brings us 
face to face with a power which is the 
eternal background of all physical phe- 
nomena. We feel intuitively that science 
will never penetrate the mysteries of that 
eternal background, but our faith en- 
courages us in the belief that there be- 
hind the impenetrable veil of this eternal 
background is the throne of a divine 
power, the soul of the physical world, 
the activity of which we contemplate in 
our research of physical phenomena. 
The National Research Council believes, 
I am sure, that scientific. research will 
bring us closer to this divinity than can 
be done by any theology that was ever 
invented by mortal man, and that con- 
stitutes, in my opinion, the third ideal 
of the National Research Council. 


But. 


The study of sctence means, therefore, 
intellectual and moral discipline; it 
means development of our perceptions 
for the physical and spiritual beauties of 
Gcd s creation; it also means the nursing 
of that spirit of humility which. every 
true scientist feels when in his contem- 
plation of physical phenomena he reaches 
the eternal background of the physical 
world and faces the presence of divinity. 
Who dares deny that such a study ts a 
cultural study of the highest type? Such 
is the study which the investigators of 
the physical sciences are cultivating to- 
day under the Aegis of the National Re- 
search Council. . 

De Tocqueville in his book of seventy 
vears ago was reviewing the results in 
this country which followed in the wake 
of the revolution of 1776. If he were 
here today and reviewed the results of 
the intellectual and spiritua] revolution 
which started in 1876, when Johns Hop- 
kins University was founded, he. would 
revise his opinion, which I cited above, 
and his revision, I believe, would read as 
follows: 

The past has proved that the passion 
for profound knowledge so rare and so 
fruitful can be born and developed more 
readily in democratic countries than in 
aristocractes, because it ts only by the 
objects and ideals of scientific research 
that the world can be made safe for 
democracy and democracy can be made 
safe for the world. 


Notes from the Department of Romance Languages 


In a recent issue of the Modern Lan- 
guage Journal appear the names of the 
twenty-four scholars who received the 
degree of Doctor of Philosophy with 
majors in Modern Languages from 
American colleges last year, nine of 
whom took their degrees at Columbia. 
The list includes graduates of Harvard, 
Chicago, IHinois, Indiana, Johns Hop- 
kins, Wisconsin and Columbia. All of 
the Columbia dissertations have been 
published. 

The Columbia list is as follows: 

Joseph L. Russo, ‘ISAM, 


gheny College, Meadville, Pa.; ‘Lorenzo 
da Ponte, Poet and Adventurer.” Colum- 
bia University Press, 1922. 

Joseph S. Will, ’22Ph.D., Professor of 
Romance Languages, University of To- 
ronto, Canada; “Protestantism in France, 
Volume 2, 1598-1629.” Published August, 
1921, University of Toronto. 

Mathurin M. Dondo, '22Ph.D., As- 
sistant Professor of Romance Languages, 
University of California; “Vers Libre, 
A Logical Development of French Verse.” 
Edouard Champion, Paris, 1922. 

Nicholson R. Adams, '20AM, ’22Ph.D., 
Instructor in Romance Languages, Teach- 
ers College; “The Romantic Dramas of 
Garcia Gutierrez.” Published by the In- 
stituto de las Espanas, New York, 1922. 

Felix Vexler, OAM, ‘22Ph.D.. In- 


structor in Romance Languages, Colum- 


bia; “Studies îm Diderot’s Esthetic 
Naturalism.” New York, 1922. 
Lena Sylvania. ‘HAM, ‘'22Ph.D.; 


“Dona Zavas y Sotomayor, A Contribu- 
tion to the Study of her Works.” Colum- 
bia University Press, 1922. 

Maximilan J. Rulwin, 22 Ph.D., As- 
sistant Professor of Romance Languages, 


'22 Ph.D., 
Professor of Romance Languages, Alle-. 


Swarthmore College ; “Supernaturalism in 
Chateaubriand.” Published by Open 
Court Publication Co., Chicago, 1922. 
Lambert A. Shears, ’12, ’14AM, 
"22Ph.D.; “The Influence of Walter 
Scott on the Novels of Theodor Fon- 
tane.” Columbia University Press, 1922. 


Matthew G. Bach, 'ILAM, ’22Ph.D.; 
Wieland’s Attitude Toward Woman and 
Her Cultural and = Social Relations.” 
Columbia University Press, 1922. 

In the Department of Romance Lan- 
guages courses are now given in the fol- 
lowing languages and literatures: French, 
Irish, Italian, Provencal. Portuguese, 
Rumanian, Spanish and Welsh. 

Protessor Jean-Marie Carré, of the 
University of Lyons, was appointed to 
the chair of Visiting Professor of French 
Civilization and Literature in Columbia 
University for 1922-23. This brilliant 
scholar, widely known for his work im 
comparative literature, has succeeded 
Professor Henri Chamard, of the Univer- 
sity of Paris, who was the incumbent of 
that chair during the past academic year 
and whose departure was so keenly re- 
gretted by all. 

As there is a decided tendency through- 
out all France at present towards a re- 
vival of regionalism, the Library of 
Columbia University, notwithstanding 
limited funds, is making special efforts 
to anticipate interest in this movement 
by enlarging its collection of publications 
and literature along these lines. At pres- 
ent, our bibliographical and biographical 
collections relating to the different de- 
partments of France are probably unsur- 
passed in the United States. Already sev- 
eral doctoral dissertations and Masters’ 
essays in regionalistic literature have been 
presented by students of the Department: 


One graduate student, J. E. Harris, 
"20AM, received last year an American 
Field Service Fellowship in France for 
the present academic year, and another, 
A. D. B. Menut, who is publishing his 
doctoral dissertation, is studying in Bel- 
gium as Hoover Fellow of the Commis- 
sion of Relief in Belgium. 


As in French, so in Spanish and 
Italian—and this, it may be said, is being 
accomplished largely through the hearty 
co-operation of the Institute of Inter- 
national Education—our efforts toward 
further development of intellectual rela- 
tions with these different Romance coun- 
tries have been fruitful. The Instituto 
de las Españas, a center of Spanish and 
Portuguese culture, has been formed with 
this end in view; and it now comprises a 
membership of several hundred persons 
besides enjoying the co-operation of some 
forty affiliated societies and clubs in all 
parts of the United States. In addition 
to about twenty-five public lectures given 
under its auspices last year, more than 
forty bronze medals were awarded at 
the Cervantes Fiesta (held in April each 
year) to students in the affiliated organ- 
izations who had shown the greatest 
improvement in their knowledge of 
Spanish. In Columbia University such 
medals were awarded to students in 
University Extension and the Faculty of 
Philosophy. The Instituto has brought 
together a large circulating library of 
Spanish books, and furthermore has at 
the disposal of schools and colleges a 
collection of more than 800 lantern slides 
of Spanish scenes. During 1921-22 this 
organization issued, besides a monthly 
bulletin, five publications, two of which 
form substantial volumes. At present 
three volumes are in press, one of which 
consists of the first complete collection 
of the poems of Gabriela Mistral of 
Chile, probably the greatest living poet in 
our hemisphere. The official lecturer of 
the Instituto for 1921-22 was Dr. Victor 
A. Belaunde, of the University of Lima, 
Peru, who in the spring session gave a 
course in University Extension on 
Spanish-American literature, the first 
time such a course has been offered in 
any university of the United States. His 
successor for 1922-23 is Prof. Antonio 
Solalinde of the University of Madrid, 
director of the summer session of that 
institution. In the Columbia Summer 
Session of 1922 Professor Solalinde con- 
ducted courses on the history of Spanish 
literature and on the life and customs of 
Spain. Professor F. de Onis, of the 
chair of Spanish Literature, was invited 
by the University of Mexico to lecture 
during the summer on Spanish literature 
and philology. It is hoped that his visit 
will bring about the establishment of close 
relations with one of the most important 
universities in Spanish America. 

A new departure in doctoral disserta- 
tions in the United States has also been 
encouraged by the Department, i. e., 
studies of important works or authors 
in the leading South American countries. 
In 1922 Henry A. Holmes presented a 
dissertation on Martin Fierro, the 
Gaucho Epic of Argentine Republic. 
One Columbia student has gone to Peru 
to prepare a dissertation on Ricardo 
Palma, the leading literary figure of that 
country for many years, while another 1s 
working on the Periquillo Sarniento, the 
Mexicancational novel. 

The Itid Chamber of Commerce of 
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New York inaugurated in 1921 a move- 
ment for sending a group of students to 
Italy every summer to study industrial 
conditions. Two Columbia scholars were 
among the number chosen this year. 
The progress of the campaign begun in 
1921 by the Circolo Italiano of Columbia 
University for a Casa Itahana to serve 
as a center of Italian culture has been 
most gratifying. This committee is 
under the general supervision of Mr. A. 
Portfolio, a well known citizen of New 
York; and its special representative in 
Columbia is F. M. Porfilio, ‘20. For 
several years the Circolo has been con- 
ducting twice a year what is called “Pre- 
paratory School Night.” On that occa- 
sion all boys of Italian descent who are 
matriculated in the New York high 
schools are invited to visit the University 
where the advantages of a college educa- 
tion are explained to them by alumni 
and active members of the Circolo. That 
these efforts have been crowned with 
success is obvious from the fact that 
during the past academic year some two 
hundred boys of Italian descent were 
registered in Columbia University. 

The Home Study branch of the 
Romance Department is now completely 
organized and a special announcement of 
courses in French, Italian, Rumanian and 
Spanish, with a carefully prepared intro- 
duction, has been published. 

The Romanic Review, the only 
scholarly journal published in the Eng- 
lish language devoted solely to the 
Romance tongues, is now in its twelfth 
year. It is a quarterly publication of 
which the general editors are Professors 
H. A. Todd and Raymond Weeks. 


Columbia Legionnaires to Take 
- Special Part in Alumni 
Day Program 


Taking advantage of the fact that 
many of their members will be pres- 
ent at the Campus on Alumni Day, the 
Columbia Post of the American Legion 
has arranged to hold their regular Feb- 
ruary meeting in Earl Hall on February 
12. The program will be largely de- 
voted to a discussion of the business of 
the Post, and the Executive Committee 
is looking for a large attendance. Alumni 
who are not members of the Legion will 
be welcome at the mecting, which will be 
held in Earl Hall, at 5.45 p. m. After- 
wards, members and their friends will 
sit at a special Post Table at the Alumni 
Dinner in the Commons. 


Among the items for discussion at the 
mecting are certain minor amendments 
to the Post By-Laws; a discussion of the 
Post's special property, the Library of 
the Veterans’ Mountain Camp; action 
with regard to National Defense organi- 
zation and legislation: plans in connec- 
tion with the Columbia R. O. T. C.; and 
certa'n other proposals for Post activity 
during the coming year. 

At the Alumni Memorial. the Post will 
be officially represented by its Colors and 
Color Guard. 
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Annual Meeting of P & S Alumni 
Addressed by Dr. Palmer 


At the Columbia University Club on 
January 30, the annual dinner and meet- 
ing, held by the Alumni Association of 
the College of Physicians and Surgeons, 
brought out quite a crowd of medical 
men whose professional duties allowed 
them “an evening off.” 

After the dinner had been enjoyed, the 
pres.dent of the Association, Henry E. 
Hale, ““OP&S, called attention to Dean 
Darrach’s annual report and quoted a por- 
tion of it. The treasurer's report indi- 
cated a satisfactory financial condition, 
thanks to the careful supervision of the 
treasurer, Francis Carter Wood, '94P&S. 

In the absence of Dean Darrach, 
‘O1P&S, Frederick T. van Beuren, 
'02P&S, Associate Dean, made a short 
address, emphasizing the conception of a 
medical school as being a co-operative 
spirit existing between faculty, students 
and Alumni. He stressed the importance 
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of the Alumni to the college, and in the 
name of the Faculty, invited them to at- 
tend the reunion at P&S on Alumni Day. 
Many events having been planned for the 
day, the invitation aroused some very real 
enthusiasm. 

The speaker of the evening was Dr. 
Walter W. Palmer, Bard Professor of 
Medicine. Palmer presented in a very 
clear and striking manner the problems 
now confronting the medical departments 
of all colleges, and of Columbia in par- 
ticular. In some detail he made an inter- 
esting and logical presentation of the 
means by which his own department is 
attempting to solve its problems. He dis- 
cussed the present necessary tendency 
towards specialization in internal medi- 
cme, and his talk excited a vivid. and 
animated discussien of the posie” fae 
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ture developments in internal medicine 
and pathology. 


1888 Holds an Invigorating Banquet 


The thirty-ninth annual dinner of the 
Class of 1888, Arts and Mines, was held 
at the Columbia University Club on 
Wednesday, January 24. The class gath- 
ered in Polly’s room, where hors 
d'oeuvres and other “fixings” put every- 
one in proper trim to enjoy the subse- 
quent banquet. It is a great thing for 2 
member of one’s class to have a room at 
the Club, especially 1f he is a real sport 
kke Polly. 

Shortly after seven, in triumphal pro- 
cession, headed by Jube, Joe and Dods- 
worth, who carried a token of the Class’ 
liberal spirit, the men marched down the 
stairs and into their dining-room to the 
strains of the Eighty-cight March, played 
by Bogert. After three hearty cheers 
that showed that age had not impaired 
the lungs of those present, the serious 
business of the evening began. Accord- 
ing to custom, speeches were prohibited. 
and all had a rousing good time talking 
over old days. One old stand-by was 
missed—Arthur Kane, who was laid up 
with a broken leg. In compensation. 
however, Guy Van Amringe appeared for 
the first time since senior year, and he 
really seemed to know his classmates 
despite his thirty-five years of absence. 


Moore and George Warren of the 
Arts, and Jerome Frank of the Mines 
were prevented at the last moment from 
coming. There were present from the 
Arts, Allen, Bogert, Dodge, Ewing, Mor- 
rell, Powell, Sutphen, Van Amringe, 
Vedder, Woodward and Young; from 
Mines, Dodge, Dodsworth, Dow, Fisher, 
Hebert, Miles, Parsons, Poole and Tay- 
lor. Not a bad showing for the thirty- 
fifth vear after graduation. We almost 
forgot to say that Charlie Baldwin. 
though formerly faithful and regular in 
attendance, has apparently lost interest 
since the Volstead Act was passed. This 
is the second year he has failed to ap- 
pear. C. H. Y. 


1917 Luncheon Planned for 
February 19 


As the 17th of the month, the day 
held sacred to Seventeeners, falls on a 
Saturday in February, the regular 
monthly luncheon of the class will be 
held on Monday, February 19, at Shan- 
lev’s on West 42nd Street, New York 
City. 

The last luncheon, which took place 
in the financial district, was well attended 
both by the “Wall Street gang” and the 
regulars whocappear at all functions, 
regardless of locality. 
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Alumni Day Tickets Already Distributed Point to Record Crowd | 


At four o'clock last Tuesday af- 
ternoon, almost a week before 
Alumni Day, the Committee had 
received requests for 362 tickets to 
the Student Shindy. Most of them 
were for “singles,” with a generous 
sprinkling of two’s and three’s. Ex- 
perts forecast a meeting of Alumni, 
strongly reinforced by their sons and 
sons’ friends. 

The Yale-Columbia Basketball 
Game is almost as popular,—with 
257 tickets mailed to Alumni on 
Tuesday night. The crowd at this 
game promises to be as great as was 
on hand for the Princeton contest 
two years ago. 

The Psychology Test 

The Psychology Test, arranged 
by the College Alumni Association, 
is attracting no end of comment. 
Sixty-eight daring sons of Colum- 
bia have asked to be tested as to 
whether or not they could get into 
Columbia College today. The Test 
will be conducted in Room 305, 
Schermerhorn, and only those taking 
it will be admitted to the room. The 
number will be limited to one hun- 
dred. A complete discussion of the 
Test, however, will be held at the 
Meet-Columbia Pow-wow, to be 
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held in the Auxiliary Gymnasium 
at the same time that the Test is 
being conducted in Schermerhorn 
Hall. 
Warning 

The Alumni Dinner and Student 
Show will probably attract a larger 
crowd of Alumni than thas ever 
been in the Columbia Commons at 
one time. The News warns its 
readers to get their tickets before 
that evening. Many a forgetful 
Alumnus has gone away hungry, 
because he did not secure his ticket 
before the evening of the dinner— 
or, to use a more classical example, 
before the Commencement Day 
Luncheon. The Committee can not 
be blamed, for they are “holding the 
bag.” Any guarantee that is made 
must be paid for by the Committee. 

One of the features of the af- 
ternoon, providing the weather be- 
haves, will be a special sky-writing 
stunt over the University. 
The Alumni Memorial 

If the day is clear, the Alumni 
Memorial will be held on the 
Library Steps at fiye o’clock, fol- 
lowing the conclusion of the Stu- 
dent Shindy. The ceremony will be 
to honor the memory of Columbia 
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Alumni who died during the past 
year. It will consist of an address 
by President Butler; the lowering 
of Columbia’s Colors and the sing- 
ing of “Sans Souci”; a minute of 
reverent silence; “Taps” and “Re- 
treat” by the R.O.T.C. Bugler; the 
firing of a sunset gun; and finally 
the National Anthem and the lower- 
ing of the National Colors. Every- 
one on the Campus— Alumni, Fac- 
ulty, and Students—will take part. 

Practically no changes have been 
made in other parts of the program. 
Fraternity lunches; Luncheons of 
the Graduate Schools’ Alumni As- 
sociation, the School of Business 
Alumni Association, and the P.&S. 
Alumni; special lectures in the va- 
rious Schools ;—all will take place 
as previously announced. 
information 

As usual, the general information 
center and ticket headquarters will 
be the Alumni Office in 311 East 
Hall. The outposts will be manned 
by the Van Am Club, the members 
of which will be stationed in all the 
buildings, to act as Campus guides 
and make themselves generally use- 
ful to returning Alumni. “Ask the 
Man with the Van Am Hat.” 
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Dean Hawkes 'to Be Guest of New 
England Alumni Club 


The mid-Winter dinner and = annual 
business meeting of the New England 
Alumni Club is planned for Friday, Feb- 
ruary 16, at the Boston City Club. Dean 
Hawkes has added to the pleasure anti- 
cipated for the occasion, by accepting an 
invitation to be the guest and speaker. 


The annual election of officers will be 
held in the course of the evening. The 
retiring officers are John Tempest 
Walker, ’84, president: W. E. Brophy, 
"15, secretary-treasurer; and the follow- 
ing one-year members of the Executive 
Committee: D. E. Burchell. ‘04; F. N. 
Cutler, 95; E. M. Harding, 74; J. G. 
Rae, ’01; and W. J. Strittmatter, '19. 


The nominating committee is com- 
posed of E. S. Barlow, ‘00; L. M. Col- 
well, ’01; Worcester Putnam, ‘06; J. G. 
Rae, "01; V. C. Stewart, 01; and L. W. 
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Thompson, '21. These men are also 
scrving as the Dinner Committee. 


Politics and Politicians at 1918 
Law Dinner . 
The Third Annual Dinner of 1918 Law 


was held in the Grotto Green at the Club 
on Thursday, January 18. 


Over forty members of the class were 
present, many of whom had come from 
some distance. This is really a remark- 
able showing, when it 1s reflected that 
among those in attendance were several 
Assemblymen, one “near” State Senator 
and other members of the bar from Red 
Bank, Newark and Jersey City in the 
State of New Jersey, and from Brook- 
lyn, New York, and points west in the 
State of New York. Even “Kally” Kal- 
enderian, the international authority on 
Armenian, Turkish and Czecho-Slavic 
law, was there. “Kally” distinguished 
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himself before the dinner began by going 
up to Mr. McGovern, one of the two 
guests of the evening, and saying “I fear 
you have made a mistake. This is a 
dinner of 1918 Law, and I do not re- 
member that you were in the class.” 

This served simply to remind Mr. Mc- 
Govern of several instances that occurred 
on his recent trip from Great Britain, 
which were very amusing. The other 
speaker of the evening was Professor 
Powell of the Law School. 

Eugene Sherpick, who had been elected 
permanent class president, resigned; and 
Douglas Black, ’16, was unanimously 
elected to take his place. In view of the 
fact that Black announced that he con- 
sidered the election to hold good for one 
vear only, it looks as if the annual din- 
ner will develop into a political contest. 
and that the members of the class will 
have to discontinue the practice of law in 
order to fix each election. E. A. S. 


The Pulitzer School; Two-Year Basic Course for Journalists 


By Walter B. Pitkin, Associate Professor of Journalism 


Conditions resembling as nearly as 
possible those of actual newspaper serv- 
ice, practical assignments written under 
pressure for time, and constructive 
criticism from experienced newspaper 
men are the guiding aims of the School 
of Journalism of Columbia University, 
enabling it to turn out men and women 
who know news sources, news values, 
news gathering, news interpretation, and 
news writing. 

The practical work of each of the 
two years is built around the central 
courses of News Technique in the first 
year, and Reporting and Copy Reading 
in the second. When the student has 
taken the work thus co-ordinated to the 
needs of the young newspaper writer, he 
is m a position to fit into the newspaper 
feld without the usual long period of 
apprenticeship. 

News Technique is designed primarily 
to provide the inexperienced writer with 
newspaper atmosphere, a knowledge of 
newspaper methods and needs, and some- 
thing of newspaper judgment. The stu- 
dents are organized as a newspaper staff 
with the instructor as editor. Particu- 
lar attention is given to news events 
of the day, and discussion of events is 
freely indulged in, in order to develop 
the news judgment of the students. The 
speed and accuracy necessary in the 
active field are insisted upon. 

The primary purpose in the second 
year course m Reporting is development 
of acquaintance with news sources in 
New York City and experience in their 
use. Practical, professional work is en- 


couraged. In the Copy Reading course, 
the class is divided into two rival news- 
paper staffs, each with its own editors, 
copy readers, and reporters. The editors 
make out their assignments and oversee 
all work of their staffs. Reporters cover 
current news events, and copy readers 
edit and write heads for local, wire, and 
cable copy of the day. Each editor 
makes up a dummy for a model after- 
noon paper, holding to accepted news- 
paper practices, and these are compared 
with each other and with the current 
editions of the New York papers on the 
following day. 


Associated Press and Other Services 


The senior work has been greatly 
improved this year by the installation 
of an Associated Press Markrum ma- 
chine. This 1s connected directly on the 
Associated Press wire to Boston and 
the New England section, and furnishes 
the school with all reports sent over 
the wire to the newspapers of that sec- 
tion. The United Press and the Inter- 
national News Service also furnish copy 
of their dispatches for the use of the 
school, In this way on Thursdays, when 
the seniors get out their dummy papers, 
the students have access to all the local, 
wire, and cable news available in the 
downtown newspaper offices. 

Special courses in the law of libel, 
in modern newspaper developments, and 
in contemporary literature are also given 
to serve the individual interests of stu- 
dents and the varied needs of news- 
papers and magazines. Practice is-given 


in dramatic and literary criticism; finan- 
cial, business, and political writing: 
editorials, supplement and = special ar- 
ticles, writing based on special research 
work; and the writing of short stories. 

The teaching of feature writing, to 
show more in detail the methods of the 
school, is founded upon two assump- 
tions: The first one is that the most difh- 
cult task of the special writer is under- 
standing the reading group he is trying 
to address. And the second is that 
marked success in special writing can 
be attained only after considerable spe- 
cialization in some ,one of the important 
fields of information. 

The first year is devoted primarily 
to the study of the psychology of hu- 
man interests and to the character of 
the various reading groups which Amer- 
ican editors variously endeavor to reach. 
It concludes with a survey of the sources 
of special information on the major sub- 
jects dealt with by feature writers. The 
second vear’s work is all intensive spe- 
cialization., 

The four opening weeks of the first 
year are given over to lectures on hu- 
man interest. The students are called 
upon to chip and bring to class news 
items which make various familiar ap- 
peals to readers. From = Thanksgiving 
to Christmas they investigate the im- 
mense variety of periodicals, primarily 
those published in the two metropolitan 
districts of New York and Chicago. The 
contents of many of these are analyzed 
with reference_to the kinds of people 
Whommight~beunterested in such read- 
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ing; and a brief analytical survey is 
made ot the gross circulations of the 
various types of publications. The re- 
sults of this survey are then compared 
with the analysis of American popula- 
tion statistics, our aim being to show 
that newspapers and magazines adapt 
themselves naturally to the peculiarities 
of our population. Group interests, as 
determined by age, nationality, education, 
trade, and geographical location, are 
then carefully noted. 


From Christmas to the middle of the 
semester, we deal chiefly with the psy- 
chology of selection and emphasis in 
its application to the finding of material 
and the writing of the special article. 
The work divides into three natural 
topics: First, the psychology which de- 
termines the choice of topic; secondly, 
the psychology which determines the or- 
der of presentation for various types of 
readers; and thirdly, the psychology of 
emphasis. The closing weeks of the 
first year are then devoted to a rather 
rapid survey of the leading authorities 
and experts in about two hundred sci- 
entific and technical fields. We close 
with a similar survey of institutions, 
special reference books, morgues, etc., 
to which the special writer must have 
recourse. 


Actual Newspaper Experience 


Parallel with this work of the second 
semester, the students write and make 
up, once every two weeks, a complete 
Sunday Supplement. The class is 
divided into competing editorial staffs, 
each with its own editor, who is respon- 
sible both for the choice of articles, for 
the relative space which they occupy 
in the make-up, and for the final de- 
livery of copy with dummy at dead- 
line. 

In the second vear, each student is 
required to choose at the outset some 
one major topic around which all of 
his year’s assignments are to be based. 
For convenience the class is usually 
divided into several sections, each of 
which concentrates on some major cur- 
rent topic such as the Near-Eastern 
situation, Germany and European res- 
toraticn, the Agrarian Bloc. or the like. 
Within each general subject the individual 
student picks one or more specialized 
lines, such as Japan at the Disarma- 
ment Conference, the Financial Program 
of the Agrarian Bloc, and so on. The 
whole idea is to teach the student that 
thoroughness, both in the collecting of 
facts and in the digesting of them, is 
the key to success here. 

The work is so arranged throughout 
the senior year that outside work is pos- 
sible for those successful in finding 
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newspaper posts. Due credit is given 
in the School of Journalism for this 
work, and encouragement is given all 
who undertake it. This year nearly half 
of the senior class is doing downtown 
work on the daily papers and news syn- 
dicates. 

Throughout the two years a spirit 
of professionalism is maintained. Most 
of the students entering have completed 
their university training or have had 
active newspaper experience, so that 
they are above the usual college age. 
This makes it possible to uphold the 
aims of the school in inducing an at- 
mosphere of professionalism and in mak- 
ing each day's. work apply directly to 
actual conditions as they are met in the 
active field. 

The expressed desire to raise the 
ethical and intellectual standards of 
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newspaper and magazine work and the 
stressing of the ideal of service to hu- 
manity are, of course, the ioundation 
stones upon which the success of the 
School of Journalism has been builded. 
The manner in which graduates of the 
school have met the problems of reg- 
ular newspaper work is convincing ar- 
gument that the wish of the founder, 
Joseph Pulitzer, has been carried out: 

“In all my planning the chief end I 
had in view was the welfare of the Re- 
public. It will be the object of the 
College to make better journalists, who 
will make better newspapers, which will 
better serve the public. It will impart 
knowledge—not for its own sake, but to 
be used for public service. It will try 
to develop character, but even that will 
be only a means to one supreme end— 
the public good.” 


The Week in Athletics 


Undefeated Yale Five Will Be an 
Alumni Day Attraction 


As none of the teams in the Inter- 
collegiate basketball league were in ac- 
tion during the past weck, the team and 
individual standings remain unaltered. 
Columbia’s next game will be with the 
undefeated Yale team in the Gymnasium, 
Monday night, Alumni Day. The Eli’s 
have played only two league contests to 
date, both of which they won, but the 
team has also taken all its non-league 
games and shares with Harry Fisher’s 
West Point five the honor of being the 
only prominent undefeated college teams 
in the East. 


Yale’s victory over the Cornell five, 
which downed the Varsity 27-24, makes 
the bulldog a slight favorite for Mon- 
day's fracas. Both teams have beaten 
Dartmouth, Columbia more decisively, 
however. 


The Athletic Calendar 


SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 10. 


First battery practice for baseball 
team, Auxiliary Gymnasium. 
Hoeckey—Varsity at Hamilton. 
Swimming—Varsity at West Point. 
Basketball—Yale Freshmen at Colum- 
bia. 
Monpay, FEBRUARY 12. 


Fencing—Pennsylvania at Columbia 
(afternoon). 

Basketball—Yale at Columbia (eve- 
ning). 

Cane Sprees—Freshmen vs. 


Sopho- 


mores, Gymnasium (afternoon). 


Fripay, FEBRUARY 16. 
Swimming and Water Polo—Varsity 
at C. C. N. Y. 
Wrestling—Freshmen at 
nia. 


Pennsylva- 


SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 17. 
Basketball—Varsity at Pennsylvania. 
Rifle—Varsity vs. Syracuse. 


The basketball game will be only one 
of the features of Alumni Day athletics. 
Beginning at 3 p. m. there will be a 
student shindy in the gym, with the 
annual Freshman-Sophomore cane sprees, 
Columbia-Penn fencing, wrestling he- 
tween the Varsity and a college team not 
yet selected, and exhibitions in boxing, 
rowing and swimming. Yale’s education 
in the fine points of basketball will begin 
at 9 o'clock, the Alumni meeting permit- 
ting. 


An All-Columbia Crew Would Be a 
Difficult Eight to Beat 


Writing in the New York Tribune, un- 
der date of February 3, W. B. Hanna 
stated that in picking an All-American or 
any other “all” combination in rowing, it 
was not necessary to look much further 
than Columbia. Mr. Hanna quotes as 
his authorities Coach Jim Rice and Dr. 
Walter B. Peet, 85, and says in part: 


“It is high time we had an “all” crew 
of some sort. Every other sport has been 
thus favored, so why not rowing? Dr. 
Peet did pick an All-American crew, but 
that was a good while ago, and we can 
stand another, not an-All-American, but 
an All-Columbia. An All-Columbia crew 
would take a lot of beating, for many a 
fine oarsman has been turned out at 
Morningside. Jim Rice, coach of the 
Blue and White. names the follow:ng 
eight as what he considers the best de- 
veloped at Columbia in his regime there: 


“ “Stroke, MacCarthy, of the ‘14 baat; 
No. 7. Hadsell, ’?14; No. 6, McKenzie, 
08: No. 5, Phillips, 711: No. 4, Sanborn, 
"14: No. 3, Pitt. ‘11; No. 2 „Rothwell, 
"14: how, Williams, 13; coxswain, Wood, 
"14. 

“The 1914 crew shell was a crackajack, 
so naturally provides most men. In 1918 
there was ancther fine crew, but not as 
successful as in 1914. ‘For that matter,’ 
said Rice, ‘vou could pick two or three 
“all”-crews and there wouldn’t be much 
difference among thèm. It isn’t an casy 
job to decide on one. For instance, Mac- 
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Carthy, Pete Cerussi and George Dow- 
ning were all high class stroke oars, 
any one of the three would be good 
enough.’ ” 


Coakley Calls out Pitchers and 
Catchers for Feb. 10 


Baseball plans made public by Graduate 
Manager R. W. Watt disclose that the 
frst battery practice will be held on 
Saturday, February 10, in the Auxiliary 
Gym. For about two weeks the pitchers 
and catchers will unlimber their arms, and 
on an afternoon near the first of March 
the remainder of the squad will be called 
out for preliminary workouts in the base- 
ball cage. These will be continued in- 
doors until the weather permits a shift 
to the South Field diamond. | 

Coach Andy Coakley, it will be seen, 
has decided to strictly follow the lines 
of the program he laid down last Spring. 
He gave the pitchers and catchers slightly 
more than two weeks of work and had 
them in excellent shape when it came time 
for batting practices in the cage. Last 
season it was not until after the middle 
of March that he found the opportunity 
to go outdoors, and under the same con- 
ditions he would have little time this year 
in which to get ready for the opening 
game with St. John’s on March 31. 

A shortage of catchers will confront 
the Blue and White coach when he as- 
sembles his battery men. With the doubt- 
ful exception of Monty Clark. there is 
not a veteran receiver on the squad—and 
not many new candidates, either. Clark 
is now in medical school and may find 
that his studies will keep him away from 
the diamond. At the least it is not antic- 
ipated that he will find much time for 
early practices, even if he should be able 
to play in the regular games. 


Alumni Notes 


Addresses of Columbia Alumni may be 
secured from the Alumni Office, 311 Fast 
Hall, Columbia University, New York 
(Telephone, Morningside 1400). Mail ad- 
dressed to Alumni, in care of the Alumni 
Office. will be properly forwarded. For 
such letters, a return address should ap- 
pear on the envelope in case of non-delivery. 


"721P&S—George Monroe Steele is 
still practicing medicine in Oshkosh, 
Wis., in the F. R. A. Building. Steele 
calls himself a “product of the good 
old P&S, when there was no labora- 
tory save the Anatomical, and slight 
excuse for the slate-covered, Bunson 
burnered, chemical table.” 

"76PX&S—D. Sidney Woodworth, of 
Fitchburg, Mass.. has been appointed 
Medical Examiner of the third Wor- 
cester District for a term of seven 
years. Woodworth plavs an extreme- 
lv active part in his community, being 
Chairman of the Park and Playground 
Commission, President of the U. S. 
Examining Board of Surgeons for Pen- 
sions, and having many other interests 
in the local Board of Health, School 
Board, and City Council. “I am over 
70 years young,” he writes, “still in 
active practice, and expect to be for 
vears to come. As I feel as alive as 
most men under 50, do not see why I 
should not continue for vears vet.” 

77. ’04Hon—Munroe Smith. Bryce 
Professor of European Legal History. 
was re-elected to a three-vear term as 
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Director at the annual meeting of the 
corporation of the Academy of Politi- 
cal Science recently held in New York. 
Wilham R. Shepherd, °93, ‘96Ph.D., 
Professor ot History, was chosen to 
fill a vacancy on the board of direc- 
tors caused by the death of A. Barton 
Hepburn, '11Hon. Samuel McCune 
Lindsay, ‘O9L, Professor of Social 
Legislation, presided at the meeting. 

’85Mines. ’?95Ph.D.—At the annual 
meeting of the Engineers’ Club, New 
York, January 23, Joseph Struthers was 
re-elected secretary of the club. This 
begins his fifteenth year of service in 
that capacity. Two days later, at the 
annual meeting of the United Engineer- 
ing Society at 29 West 39th Street. 
New York City, he was re-elected 
treasurer of the society, a position he 
has filled since 1910. 

’89P.&S.—John J. McGrath, of 109 
West 74th Street, New York City, has 
been named president of the Board 
ot Trustees of Bellevue and Allied 
Hospitals. McGrath has been surgical 
director and visiting surgeon at Ford- 
ham Hospital, and attached to the 
Allied Hospitals for about twenty 
vears. 

90, *94Mines—Marston T. Bogert. 
of the Department of Chemistry, de- 
livered an address on the subject of 
“Perfumes, Natural and Synthetic,” 
in the University Club of Syracuse, 
N. Y., under the auspices of the Syra- 
cuse section of the American Chemical 
Society. On the following day he was 
given the opportunity of inspecting 
various chemical plants in the vicinity. 
and during the atternoon was the guest 
of the Department of Chemistry, Syra- 
cuse University. 

93 Mines—William A. Pomeroy has 
moved his engineering offices from the 
Merchants National Bank Building in 
San Francisco to 515 Rialto Building. 

94, ’03Ph.D.—Horatio S. Krans is 
still in France, as Secretary and As- 
sistant Director of the American Uni- 
versity Union in Europe, Continental 
Division, 1 rue de Fleurus, Paris. He 
reports a busy season, and it is the 
hope of the division to secure a new 
building which will more adequately 
take care of its needs. 

’991_.— William V. Hodges is a mem- 
ber ot the newly formed law partner- 
ship of Hodges, Wilson and Rogers. 
The offices of the firm are in the 
Colorado National Bank Building. 
Denver. Col. 

’03S—-Gelasio Caetani, new Ambas- 
sador from Italy to the United States, 
was welcomed on January 23 by the 
Ttalv-Amertca Society with a dinner at 
the Hotel Plaza. New York City. 
Paul D. Cravath, 86 L. president of the 
society, presided. and President Butler. 
82, ’84Ph.D.. was one of the speakers. 
The latter greeted Caetani as an Am- 
hassador better fitted for his difficult 
duties in this country than anv who 
has come to us within memory. 

’05S—Tom Thorp, football coach at 
New York University. went to the 
Pacific Coast in December to umpire 
in three big games in California dur- 
ing Christmas week. The first was 
plaved between West Virginia and 
Gonzaga Universitv at San Diego on 
Christmas Day: the second at Palo 
Alto between Pittsburgh and Leland 
Stanford Universities. The last. was 
plaved on New Year's Day by Penn 
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State and the University of Southern 
California, during the Tournament of 
Roses at Pasadena. 

’06S—William H. Boynton of 509 
Rose Hill Terrace Baltimore, Md., has 
resigned his position with the Crown 
Cork and Seal Company, to become 
Chief Work’s Chemist with the Amer- 
ican Cyvanamid Company at the plant 
in Warner's, N. J. 

’06S—Chester A. Fulton, who is 
connected with the Davison Chemical 
Company, 1100 Garrett Building, Bal- 
timore, Md., is at present in Cuba on 
business. 

07 P.&S.—James P. Wall is surgeon 
in charge, Jackson Sanatorium, Jack- 
son, Miss. 

’07—Mark Raymond Harrington is 
in charge of an expedition sent out by 
the Museum of the American Indian, 
Heye Foundation, of which George G. 
Heye, 96S, is Chairman and Director. 
Harrington is in Benton County, Ar- 
kansas, exploring along White River, 
a series of rock shelters under which 
prehistoric Indians lived. The dryness 
of the ground has preserved many ar- 
ticles of perishable character, such as 
baskets, woven fabrics and wooden 
implements. in addition to the usual 
objects of stone and bone. They are 
probably over a thousand years old, 
and it is thought that a hitherto un- 
known aboriginal American culture 
has been discovered. Harrington will 
probably remain in the field until May. 

08 L—Bernard Shientag, of 357 West 
118th Street, New York City, has been 
named Industrial Commissioner of 
New York State. Shientag was at one 
time counsel to the Industrial Com- 
missioner. He has law offices at 120 
Broadway. 

7081LL_—Announcement has been made 
of the engagement of Albert C. Travis 
and Miss Anne Copley, a descendant of 
John Singleton Copley, noted Ameri- 
can painter. Travis lives at 50 West 
58th Street, New York City, and is a 
member of the law firm of Rearick, 
Dorr, Travis and Marshall, at 61 
Broadway. 

’09—John J. Mangan, who has been 
in Europe with the American Relief 
Administration as an executive work- 
ing for Colonel William S. Haskell, is 
home in New York for a brief visit. 
He expects to return to his relief work, 
this time probably in the Near East. 
and may leave New York within the 
next three weeks. In the meantime 
he may be addressed at the Allerton 
House, 143 Fast 39th Street. 

12— Albert L. Siff, “in order to have 
a place to spend vacations and have 
something to do while resting,” has 
associated himself with Major Ratz- 
koff, West Point 713, in developing a 
summer camp for boys and an adult 
lodge on the latter's estate “Sawkill 
Pines,” at Milford, Pa.. adjourning the 
estate of Governor Gifford Pinchot. 
Many prominent athletes and edu- 
cators are interested in the plan. Siff’s 
business address is 71 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. 

13, °15L—-Herbert G. Wellington, 
who for the past ten vears has been 
associated with Redmond and Com- 
pany, Bankers. at 33 Pine Street, New 
York City, has been admitted to part- 
nership in the firm. 

"15--kKa ARenneth-Smith's home ad- 
dress-is-now -Flintridge, R. D. No. 4, 
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Box 79, Los Angeles, Cal.  ‘Flint- 
ridge,” he writes, “is the garden spot 
of Pasadena, a mile and a half be- 
yond the city limits, two miles from 
the place where the University of 
Southern California laid Penn State 
low to the tune of 14 to 3. Of course 
if Columbia had been here it would 
have been a different story.” Kenneth- 
Smith is associated with the Penn Mu- 
tual Life Insurance Company, 537 
Security Building, Los Angeles. 

’15_L—Samson Nathanson has as- 
sumed the clerkship in the Eleventh 
District Court of Central Falls, Rhode 
Island. 

15S—Clarence F. Olmsted, formerly 
associated with the Texas Company 
in Marcus Hook, Pa., is now in the 
Lockport, Illinois, office of the same 
company. 

"16, ’21L.—The_ ranking recently 
issued by the National Association of 
Amateur Billiard Players, naming 
Edgar T. Appleby in the first place 
and Francis S. Appleby in the second, 
received an upset on January 27, when 
Francis stepped in and defeated his 
brother in the final match of the East- 
ern Class A tourney. The final score 
was 300 points to 217. 

17J—In a special article, “New York 
Overtones,” which appeared in the 
Boston Transcript of January 20, M. 
Lincoln Schuster elaborates on the fact 
that New York is the most “libraried” 
city in the world. There exist three 
hundred special libraries, in addition 
to several general ones, such as the 
Public Library at Forty-second Street, 
Columbia University Library and 
those in other educational institutions. 
“Al the culture in the world is at our 
beck and call,” he writes, “but so far 
have the becks and calls been amaz- 
ingly numerous? Our city is crowded 
with libraries—are the libraries crowd- 
ed with students?” 

"17FA—Myron R. Dassett is another 
wanderer who is now back in Paris. 
He spent the summer in Normandy 
and the autumn in Germany, Bohemia 
and Austria. He devoted some study 
to the Hungarian peasant art. 

"17, ’20P&S—Joseph E. Blasenstein 
iS practicing medicine at 2 East 118th 
Street, New York City. 

"17, ’21P&S—Harold B. Davidson is 
now an interne at the Lenox Hill Hos- 
pital, 112 East Seventy-seventh Street, 
New York City. 

’18—Byron E. Van Raalte has moved 
from Woodmere, Long Island, to 505 
West End Avenue, New York City. 
During the past two years he and his 
wife have been in California, England, 
France and Germany, both on business 
and pleasure. Their second child, Bar- 
bara, was born on October 25. 


’18, °20L—Bob M. Vogel, formerly 
associated with a Stock Exchange 
house at 20 Broad Street, New York 
City, is now carrying on a mail order 
business as head of the Fulton Met- 
cantile Corporation in the Woolworth 
Building. Since his marriage last 
October to Miss Mildred Levy of New 
Orleans, he and his wife have been liv- 
ing at 200 West 93rd Street. New York. 
Last month Vogel was elected national 
prexy of Pi Lambda Phi. 


"19P&S—The marriage of L. Lay- 
ton McCoy and Miss Lena B. Newton, 
a graduate of the University of Ore- 
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gon, took place on December 24 in 
Lynn, Mass. McCoy is specializing in 
eye and brain surgery in New York, 
and he and Mrs. McCoy are living at 
543 East Eleventh Street. 

’19— George Griswold is associated 
with Pease and Elliman in Real Es- 
tate and General Insurance at 340 
Madison Avenue, New York City. 

’19, °22S—Among the guests at a 
recent dinner given by the National 
Transportation Institute in honor of 
the various railroad executives, to dis- 
cuss transportation problems, was Ed- 
win Schlesinger of 80 Fanshaw Ave- 
nue, Yonkers, N. Y. Schlesinger is 
associated with the Bing and Bing 
Construction Corporation of 119 West 
Fortieth Street, New York City. 

’19Bu—The News is overwhelmed at 
the amount of publicity thrust upon 
Harris L. Wofford, who has given up 
his work in New York in connection 
with the New England Mutual Life 
Insurance Company. His arrival in 
Johnson City, Tennessee, is heralded 
by no less than a full page announce- 
ment in the Johnson City Chronicle re- 
garding his appointment as manager 
of a new agency of the Prudential 
Insurance Company of America, com- 
prising territory in Tennessee, Vir- 
ginia, Kentucky and North Carolina. 
Nor is this all. Another page devotes 
much space to a general writeup, men- 
tioning Wofford’s “business ability and 
engaging personality.” 

’20—Talbot M. Malcolm and Miss 
Margaret E. Richart (‘21 T.C.) were 
married on January 23 in Elizabeth, 
N. J. Upon their return from a hon- 
evmoon trip to Bermuda, the couple 
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will live at 128 West Thirteenth Street, 
New York City. Malcolm is associ- 
ated with the law firm of Murray, 


Prentice and Aldrich, at 37 Wall 
Street. 
’21Bu—Victor Schram Levy has 


been elected secretary of the firm of 
George A. Vroom and Company, deal- 
ers in butter and eggs at 128 Eighth 
Avenue, New York City. Levy lives 
at 51 East 129th Street. 

’21L—James T. Donald is practic- 
ing law in Baker, Oregon, with Nich- 
ols, Halleck and Donald. He and 
Mrs. Donald have a little daughter 
several months old. 

’21—John R. Twiss is studying at 
P.&S. His New York address is 525 
Park Avenue. 

’22L—The engagement has been an- 
nounced of Collier Platt and Miss 
Louise Lusk. Platt is practicing law 
in New York and lives at 535 Park 
Avenue. 

’°22—Charles McMorris Purdy, out 
in Honolulu, picked up a cocoanut, 
pasted on its sturdy side a few stamps 
and a label addressed to the Editor of 
the News, and dropped it in the Post 
Office. Not long afterwards, it was 
casually delivered in East Hall, there- 
by lending variety to the letters, bills. 
papers, etc., which make up the usual 
run of the morning's mail. Purdy has 
been in Hawaii since last September, 
when he was ordered to the Islands 
for his health. His enforced vacation, 
he writes, is doing him a world of 
good, and he will be back in the fall 
to finish up the work for his degree. 
His address is 2235 Kalia Road, Hono- 
lulu, T. H. 
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DWIGHT P. ROBINSON & COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
ENGINEERS AND CONSTRUCTORS 
NEw YORK 


CHICAGO YOUNGSTOWN LOS ANGELES MONTREAL RIO DE JANEIRO 
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Riverdale Country School 


RIVERDALE-ON-HvuUDsuN 
New York 


FRANK S. HACKETT, Columbia ‘v9 
HEADMASTER 


A College Preparatory Boarding and Day 
School of High Scholastic Standing 


Beautiful New Fire-Proof Dormitory of 
One Hundred Single Rooms 


For illustrated catalog address the 
Headmaster 


Safety Service 
Satisfaction 


Storage Moving Packing 
Send for illustrated booklet 


67th Street and Columbus 
Avenue 


NEW YORK 


Telephone, Columbus 2977 


BANK of the 


MANHATTAN COMPANY 
40 Wall Street, New York 


aan FA) 1799 


Capital Surplus and Undivided Profits 
$22,000,000 


Officers 


STEPHEN BAKER, President 
RAYMOND E. JONES, First-Vice-President 

ae a McNEIL, Vice-Pres. 

. D. Forster, Vice-Pres. 

Harry T. HarL, Vice-Pres. 

Epwin S. Larrey, Vice-Pres. 

P. A. Row ey, Vice-Pres. 

D. H. Prerson, Vice-Pres. 

Frank L. Hixrton, Vice-Pres. 

V. W. Situ, Vice-Pres. 

Joun Stewart Baker, Vice-Pres. 

O. E. Paynter, Vice-Pres. and Cashier. 
Uptown Orrice—31 Union Square, New 
York. 


BorouGH OF QUEENS 


OrFrices—Jamaica, 
Flushing, Long Island City, Far Rocka- 
wav, Rockaway Beach, Seaside, Richmond 


Hill, Llmhurst, Corona, College Point, 
Woodhaven, Brooklyn Manor, Ridgewood, 
Fresh Pond, Rockaway Park, Maspeth, 
Arverne. 
PROOKLYN OFrrices—St. John’s Place and 
Cypress Hills. 
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71L—Wilham Allison McKinney 


(Yale, °67), journalist and lawyer, on 
January 27 at his home in Binghamton, 
N. Y. Age 77 vears. McKinney be- 
came associate editor of the Hartford 
svening Post in 1868, and in 1870 acted 
as Albany political correspondent of 
the New York Times. He then took 
up the study of law, and subsequently 
practiced in Binghamton, with offices 
in the Security Mutual Building. 
’*84L—Percy Gordon, former assist- 
ant rector of St. Bartholomew's Epis- 
copal Church, New York City, was 
found dead in his room at the Hotel 
Wolcott, New York, on January 11. 
He had apparently taken his own life. 
Gordon attended the University of Vir- 
ginia and practiced law in Huntsville, 
Ala., before studying for the ministry. 
At one time he was in charge of the 
American church in Geneva, Switzer- 
land, and later was assistant rector of 
St. James’ Church in North Cambridge. 
England. Returning to this country, 
Gordon went to New Bedford, Mass.. 
where for almost seventeen vears he 
was rector of the Grace Episcopal 
Church before going to St. Bartholo- 
mew’s in New York. He resigned this 
latter charge about six months ago. 
’92P.&S.— Fred Eugene Leonard 
(Oberlin. ’89, °"92A.M.), on December 
10, in Oberlin, Ohio. Age 50 vears. 
Leonard ranked high in the field of 
physical education, and for more than 
thirty vears, as Director of the Men's 
Gymnasium and Professor of Hygiene 
and Physical Education, he had full 
charge of that work at Oberlin College. 
He was an influential member of the 
American Physical Education Associa- 
tion, the Society of Directors for 
Physical Education in Colleges, of the 
Athletic Research Society, and he 
helped in the formation of the 
American Student Health Association. 
Leonard was the author of “Pioneers 
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of Modern Physical Training” and “A 
Guide to the History of Physical Edu- 
cation.” 

'96L—Sherman Everett Burroughs 
(Dartmouth, '94), on January 27, in 
Washington, D. C., following an attack 
of grippe. Age 52 years. Burroughs 
at one time practiced law in his native 
state, New Hampshire, and in 1901 was 
a member of the legislature. He was 
chairman of the State Board of Chari- 
ties and Corrections, and for two years 
served on the State Board of Equaliza- 
tion. He was first elected to Congress 
in 1917 from Manchester, and at the 
time of his death was a member of the 
House of Representatives. 

’98— Lothrop Randolph, on January 
25 in Brookwood, his home in Mount 
St. Vincent. New York City, after an 
illness of six months. Age 46 years. 
Randolph had rowed on the Varsity 
crew and had been a member of the 
track team. Soon after graduation he 
entered the stock exchange firm of E. 
and C. Randolph, founded by his 
brother, Edmund, '83Mines, who died 
last February at his home in New York 
City. After his brother's death, Ran- 
dolph went into business for himself. 
He was a member of the Knicker- 
bocker, Union, Rockaway Hunt, Down- 
town, and many other clubs. 

11S—Rastus S. Ransom, Jr., (Colo- 
rado School of Mines, '13), president 
of the Ransom Engineering Company 
of Hazleton, Pa. was accidentally 
killed while cleaning his revolver on 
January 18. Age 32 years. Ransom. 
in his undergraduate days, rowed on 
the crew and was captain of the fenc- 
ing team. He was a member of Alpha 
Delta Phi fraternity. After receiving 
his degree from Colorado, he practiced 
his profession in Colorado and Utah. 
returning to the East in 1915. He be- 
came interested in research work, and 
invented a new type of coal jig which 
he manufactured and which met with 
marked success in the Pennsylvania 
coal fields. Ransom was a member of 


the American Institute of Mining Engi- 


neers. 


FURNESS 


p woEFRMY 


(Under Contract with Bermuda Gov't) 


All Outdoor Sports In 
A Climate of Everlasting Spring— Only 2 Days from New York 


Golf (Two 18-Hole Courses), Tennis, Motor Boating, Sailing, Bath- 
ing, Riding, Horse Racing, Trapshooting, etc. 


Sailings Twice Weekly 
From New York Wed. & Sat. 


Via Palatial Twin-Screw, Oil-Burning Transatlantic Liners 


S. S. “FORT VICTORIA” 
S. S. “FORT ST. GEORGE” 


Each 14,000 Tons Displacement 
Fastest and Most Luxurious 
landed directly at Hamilton Dock, avoiding inconvenience of trans- 
Tickets Interchangeable. 


WEST INDIA LINES 


St amers sailing fortnightly for St, Themas, St. Croix, | St. Kitts, An- 
tigua, Guadeloupe, Martinique, St, Lucia, Barbados, Trinidad, Demerara. 


FURNESS BERMUDA LINE 
34 Whitehall St., New York 


fer by tender. 


Tel. Bowling Green 7800 - 


ST. GEORGE HOTEL, 
BERMUDA 


Finest Cuisine and Service. 
Swimming Poal. 


D 


No Passports. 


From Bermuda Tues. & Sat. 


Steamers, finest Cuisine, Passengers 


Or Any Local Tourist Agent 
Tennis, Golf, Magnificent Tiled 


Bookings. Furness Bermuda Line, New York. 
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l’uderewski at his Steinway 


ae Rae supreme qualities of the Steinway piano 
have been for many years universally recog- 
nized. Musicians and the musical public have long 
regarded it as the standard of perfection. It would 
seem from this that the summit had been reached, for 
with the attainment of perfection progress is 
stopped. And yet, in the case of the Steinway, this 
law of nature seems to have been defied. I feel 
obliged to declare, upon revisiting Steinway Hall 
after an absence of many years, and I do most em- 
phatically declare, that an astonishing progress has 
been achieved. To the former qualities, now mag- 
nified and intensified, an entirely new quality has 
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AN APPRECIATION by IGNACE J. PADEREWSKI 


been added, one which once was considered al- 
most incompatible with the character of tone—an 
easy, light, surprisingly agreeable action. Another 
thing—I have tested a very large number of 
Steinway Concert Grands, and I have not been 
able to choose any one of them as the best, because 
all are best. . . . There is something in the his- 
tory of the Steinway family to bring joy to the 
heart of every one who is devoted to his profession. 
The Steinway piano is an unmistakable product of 
love of profession, and to it | pay my tribute of 
high esteem and admiration.” 


Steinway & Sons and their dealers have made it conveniently possible for music lovers to own a Steinway. 


Prices: $875 and up. 


STEINWAY 


THE INSTRUMENT OF THE IMMORTALS 
STEINWAY & SONS, Steinway Hall, 107-109 East Fourteenth Street, New York 
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HOUGHTS AFTER 
ALUMNI DAY.—With a 
most successful Alumni Day 
as a background, the time is 
most appropriate seriously to 
consider this type of reunion. 
Can the idea back of the re- 
union be made more helpful io 
Alumni affairs in general ? 

News has discoursed at some length on this 


The 
subject in the past, and we hope our readers will b» 
patient and realize that our primary motive is inspired 
by a genuine belief that Alumni Day does exert an 
influence upon both university and graduates, and that 
it can be made to accomplish a great deal more than 


it has in the past. | 

The most important reunion season is Commence- 
ment time. At other institutions the Commencement 
season stretches out over a period ranging from two 
days to a full week; at Columbia practically all events 
are concentrated within the short space of twenty-four 


There has been a recent tendency to hold anni- 
versary reunions which cover several days, but even 
in these cases headquarters are far removed from the 
campus, and the celebrants get to Columbia for Com- 
mencement Day only. Alumni who never return to the 
University except on Commencement Day will not get 
much of an impression of the real Columbia then; they 
see her only in gala attire. The time is festive. There 
is nothing at all of the daily routine which character- 
izes the operation of an institution in which so many 
thousands have enrolled. Alumni Day, a midwinter 
reunion set at a time when the ordinary occupations 
are interrupted by holiday, was conceived to provide 
an opportunity for graduates to come back and see 
Columbia actually at work. Lincoln's Birthday, a legal 
holiday in this State, was the day originally chosen 
and no change has ever heen made. 

From the very first, emphasis has been placed on 
making it possible for the graduates to visualize Col- 
umbia University’s normal operations at first hand. 
There have always been added = attractions—hbait, if 
you will—to draw men who might not otherwise be 
interested in what they might believe to be dull aca- 
demic routine. But the student and the instructor 
have really been the exhibits. The sideshows, what- 
ever their merit, have only been a means to an end. 
Looking back over a period of nearly a decade and a 
half during which time war did its share to interrupt 
what had almost become a settled program, we can 
take inventory of Alumni Dav, discover wherein 
it has been lacking and wherein it has met the 
purposes of its progenitors. It ts well to do this at 
this particular time because for the last few vears 
there has been a sincere effort on the part of commit- 
tees in charge to experiment with new features. These 
experiments were undertaken also because Lincoln's 
Birthday fell on a day of the week when attendance 
at the University might be expected to be very small. 
All this experimentation has been valuable and gives 
us information which coid not be had otherwise. 

In the firsbplacedtoseems cnurely reasonable that at 


hours. 
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least once each year it isa good thing to set a day on 
which the Alunmi can return to Columbia and feel that 
the place is theirs. No matter how strongly the pro- 
gram may appeal to them or how disinterested they 
may be in manufactured entertainment, they are priv- 
ileged to roam about the campus, look into all the ma- 
chinery and see the whee's go round. So, theoretically, 
we believe the idea of a reunion of this type is sound. 

In the second place it is perhaps more desirable to 
provide for this kind of reunion for Columbia alumni 
than for alumni of any other institution, for the simple 
reason that so many graduates live near the University 
and have frequent opportunities to return for festival 
occasions that they get an entirely warped idea of what 
is actually going on here at Morningside. 

Then, too, it is a good thing for the University. 
Each department can look forward to one occasion a 
year when former students will be back to kindle again 
that particular flame of enthusiasm of which both 
teacher and taught felt the tickling spark in the more 
or less dim and distant past. Students are made ac- 
quainted with their predecessors, successful and other- 
wise; the fact that some may appear who have not 
lived up to the promise of their undergraduate days 
may be a timely warning; and if properly managed 
the intermingling of Columbia men, past and present, 
will be the most beneficial feature of this reunion. 

The chief difficulty which Alumni Day Committees 
have faced is the likelthood, not of tameness---but of 
sameness—of programs. In an academic community 
such as ours, it ts always possible to draw upon mem- 


bers of the teaching or administrative staff to provide 
the added attractions. Our departments are versatile 
enough to work out an interesting series of exhibits 
that will prevail from year to year; whether this kind 
of thing will appeal perennially only time can tell. We 
can always expect to enlist the services of the Deans 
or members of the Faculty, and the students have heen 
willing to stage whatever the Alumni ask for. We 
can always have a dinner, and we have the annual 
meeting of the Alumni Federation. The average 
Alumni Day will always be the average Alumni Day 
unless there is something of sufhcient moment at the 
time to cause a greatly increased interest. On these 
occasions the attendance will be correspondingly large ; 
otherwise there will be an average number of gradu- 
ates returning. 

Is this the ideal function of Alumni Day? Can it 
be made more useful as a general Alumni event? 

WHAT OF A FALL REUNION ?—FEver since 
Columbia started the practice of holding Alumni Days, 
other institutions all over the country have followed 
suit. In the middle and far west it has taken the form 
of a Home Coming or Harvest Home festival. and it 
is generally held on a Saturday during the football 
season, preferably on the day of the game with a 
particular rival. 

We are frank to admit that we do not know how 
this plan would work out at Columbia. When foot- 
hall was re-established in 1915, the idea was broached 
by the Directors of the Alumni Federation, but con- 
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sideration of it was postponed because everyone wanted 
to wait and see what the resurrected Columbia foot- 
ball was going to be like. While the value of holding 
Alumni Day on the Saturday of a big football game 
is problematical, the Fall of the year, in the opinion 
of the News, might be the very best time for it. We 
base our opinion on only one impression. The Com- 
mencement season winds up the Alumni as well as 
the academic vear. Very soon thereafter the summer 
season sets in, and practically everything of an Alumni 
nature is at a standstill. If there could be devised 
some means whereby the enthusiasm engendered by 
Commencement could be made to bear fruit early in 
the Fall, we believe a great deal could be accomplished 
to continue Alumni interest in Columbia at greater 
strength over a-longer period of time. As it is now, 
the first formal reunion after Commencement is not 
until the following February—an interval of eight 
months. In other words, we lose the momentum which 
has been built up each year, and we must repeat the 
same efforts year after year to gain the same mo- 
mentum. 

This idea is put forward, not that the News is con- 
vinced that the present Alumni Day plan should be 
immediately scrapped and that it should be transferred 
to the Fall, but to bring up for consideration the possi- 
bility of providing for a Fall Reunion to give the 
Alumni vear a good start as nearly coincident with the 
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opening of the academic year as is possible. If the 
latter purpose can be brought about by transferring 
Alumni Day to the Fall and if all the good features 
of the present scheme can be retained, then the News 
is strong for it. We think consideration of this plan 
would not be in vain, and we commend it to the present 
Alumni Day Committee, which this year engineered so 
successful an Alumni Day of the traditional type. 


THUMB-NAIL SKETCHES.—On Commence- 
ment Day, 1917, the University dedicated a memorial 
to John Howard Van Amringe, ’60, Professor of 
Mathematics, Dean of Columbia College 1894 to 1910, 
and Acting President 1899. In his presentation ad- 
dress, Francis S. Bangs, ’78, said, “He was a master of 
an exact science, mathematics, but, far more, a master 
of that very inexact science of personal sympathy with 
all that is human, that wins and holds men’s hearts.” 
Active, keen and exacting in class room, but ever ap- 
preciative of true effort, and interested in all student 
activities “our crews named their boats after him, and 
our songs were sung of him.” It was Van Am who 
raised the flag over the first Columbia University Club, 
who spoke at every student mass meeting and whom 
every student knew and loved. “Honored and Beloved 
By Generations of Columbia Students, His Life and 


Influence Will Be Example and Inspiration to Those 
Who Come After.” 


My Notes on Alumni Day 


The worst thing I did on Alumni Day 
was to stop at the Alumni office. A red- 
headed individual shook my hand more 
warmly than usual, took me aside, and 
whispered: 

“Say, George, you have a pretty good 
idea of this Alumni Day program. You 
can't write worth a darn, but I'll edit 
your stuff. Won't you write the story 
of Alumni Day for the News?” 

Upon his promises to omit my name 
from the story and to get me free tickets 
to everything at Commencement, I agreed 
to spin the varn, but stick closely to facts, 
both at the same time. 

Everything Crowded— 

Thats not so hard for this year’s 
Alumni Day. To paraphrase Professor 
Odell, “It was immense.” It is just pos- 
sible that the Alumni Day crowd in 1915 
was a trifle larger, but that is the only 
imaginable contender for the honors. 
And it 1s certain that, on said occasion, 
there was nothing like the informality 
and general enthusiasm that character- 
ized last Monday's Columbia crowds— 
and practically every event was crowded. 

Take the Law School Alumni lecture 
by Judge Cardozo, ‘89, °921., for example. 


By a Former Spectator Man 


I got there a few minutes late, and found 
the Earl Hall aud-torium packed. The 
Mines Alumni selected the biggest lec- 
ture room in Engineering, for the talk 
by Professor Berkey; all the seats were 
filled, and Alumni were = standing all 
around the walls. The School of Bust- 
Alumni Luncheon—more attended 
than they have had together in several 
months. Rut I forgot—the Boss told 
me that those special events would he 
covered in a special story. 

To begin at the commencing, consider 
the weather. February 12 was the first 
pleasant day in several. Both the pre- 
ceding days had begun with a snowstorm. 
On Alumni Day the snow didn’t begin 
until 10 p. m.—too late to keep anyone 
home. 

So “the old grads,” as Spec says, 
started to arrive on the Campus in the 
late morning. It was great to see the 
number of them who brought their sons 
with them—ages all the way from seven 
to seventeen. 


ness 


Meals, Free and Otherwise— 


The first general order of business was 
the fraternity and Alumni Association 
luncheons. Practically every House on 


the Campus had sent out special luncheon 
invitations to their Alumni, and many 
free meals resulted. The Business 
Alumni luncheon we have mentioned. 
P.&S. had an informal down at 
Fifty-seventh street. The Graduate 
Schools’ Association used a private 
dining room in the Faculty Club for a 
luncheon that attracted twice as many 
as had been expected. 

The special lectures were next—“KEEP 
OFF,” says my Boss. (Qh. all right, if 
he wants to be nasty about it.) 


one 


Sophs Win Cane-Sprees— 

At 3 o'clock the Student Shindy started. 
The Freshman-Sophomore Cane-Sprees 
were the first on the mat—the Sophs 
took all but one, but there was nothing 
tame about any of them. By the end of 
the third bout, the crowd had filled 
almost every seat m the gym—well over 
a thousand. at that. Freshmen, Sopho- 
Upperclassmen,  Alumni—such 
quiet. unenthusiastic souls—they couldn't 
be heard farther than Yonkers. 

It was a great bunch. Everybody must 
have seen at least twenty-six of his best 
friends.. We can't (remember cthenm all. 
but here's a few that run in ©ùr mind 


mores, 
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as we clickety-chick this thing off our 
weary machine: 
Who, and How They Looked— 

Ed Moeller, '95FA, in cutaway, ctc., 
and looking like a million dollars; 
Tommy Chrystie. 92, 94L, grinning like 
a Cheshire cat that so many Alumni 
were getting a good look at all sides of 
Columbia life; Doc Sayre, ’81, looking 
no more like the crack pistol shot that 
he is than the man in the moon; Frank 
Hackett, "99, and three of the younger 
Hacketts (count ’em—!, 2, 3, all 
in a row); Will-yum Curtis Demorest, 
‘81, and Guy Van Amringe, ‘8&8, ‘OIL, 
both of whom almost broke their canes 
in the excitement; Chic Cuthell, 05, 
07L, was sore because he didn't bring 
Chie Junior with him; George F. But- 
terworth, ‘74, °76L, who folded his six- 
foot stature enough to get under one of 
the stands in search of a seat: Rovers 
Bacon, ‘95, and the memories of last 
year's Commencement; ¢x-Alumni Trus- 


tee Arthur S. Dwight, '85Mines. and 
present-Alumnt Trustee Walter H. 
Aldridge, ’87Mines; A. L. Goodme#i. 
’95P.&S., who brought the crowd up 
from P.&S.; Arthur L. Walker, 
’83Mines, who came in a bit late; Dave 
Armstrong, ‘01, ‘07L; Doc Booth, 
"78, ’82P.&S.; Howard MacLachlin, 
"15, °18L; Rex Reeder, °16; George 


Greenough, '18; Ed. McGarvey, '18, ’22L; 
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Hank Kilburn, °17; Larry Condon, 
‘21, ‘22L: Gus McCabe, ‘19; Freddy 


Henderson, ‘21; George Hossfeld, ‘21, 
and scores and more scores of others. 
(We haven't the nerve to ask for more 
space. ) 


The Van Am Club— 


After the canesprees came one of the 
two most impressive ceremonies of the 
day—the installation of the newly 
formed Sophomore Society, the Van 
Am Club. As the Early Eighties Band 
struck up “Van Am” and the crowd 
pcked up the song in chorus, the thirty- 
five Sophomores elected to the Club 
marched to the middle of the gym floor. 
President Butler delivered the charge to 
the Club, congratulating the members 
on the work which they purpose to do, 
and calling to their careful attention the 
ideals and qualities of Van Am, beloved 
to all who knew him. 

The rest of the Shindy was composed 
of some fisticuffs by Gerry Wiemann’'s 
best fight artists; a bout from the Colum- 
b:a-Pennsylvania fencing meet; a wrest- 
ling exhibition between Bill Johnson, ‘23, 
and Tommy Barish, ’18, ‘20S, present and 
former intercollegiate champions in the 
158-pound class; and crew practice on 
the rowing machines, which had been 
moved down to the gym floor, in front 
of the seats reserved for the Alumni. 
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A Fitting Memorial— 


At about 5 o'clock the student band 
appeared and pied-p.pered everybody 
over to the Library steps. And let me 
say, that is SOME BAND. They are 
a good-looking lot of folks, and they play 
like veterans. 

President Butler began the ceremony 
with a brief address—dignified, effective. 
reminding us that it is fitting on Alumni 
Day that we should gather around Alma 
Mater and in the shadow of the Library 
columns for a few minutes of remem- 
brance for Columbia men who 
have died during the year. A bugler 
played “Taps.” Then the band and the 
crowd struck up “Sans Souci” as the 
Columbia flag was lowered. “Retreat” 
was sounded, the sunset gun boomed. 
The R. O. T. C. color guard came to 
“present arms,” and the band plavel 
“The Star Spangled Banner” as the 
national colors were lowered. It was 
one of the most impressive ceremonies 
that we have ever seen on Morningside 
Heights. I don't know who was re- 
sponsible for it, but thanks are surely 
due the Columbia R. O. T. C. and the 
Student Band for making this memorial 
possible. 


those 


The Freshman-Sophomore song con- 
test had been crowded off the Shindy 
program, and the Committee had a brand 
new banner all ready for the winner. It 
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had to be presented, so the thousand- 
and-more Alumni stayed put, scattered 
about the Library steps. while the under- 
classmen chirped. Both classes had 
volume; neither had anything much that 
could be called music. But the Sophs 
were the worst, so the first year men 
received the gaudy banner. I am told 
that the Sophomores immediately tore it 
up for them. 


Marks Will Not Be Published— 


Then the crowd broke up. Seventy- 
nine of them went to take the psycholog- 
ical test—they all had written promises 
from Professor Jones that the marks 
would be made known to no one except 
their trembling selves, and we thereby 
miss the material for the best part of 
this story. Another group went to the 
mecting of the Columbia Post of the 
American Legion. Still others went to 
Earl Hall for the Alumni Tea. The rest 
went to the Pow-wow, to talk, to kick 
and to listen. 


The Commons, a Place to Eat— 

All the folkses, whose wives would 
let ‘em, assembled in the Commons. at 
6:30 for the Alumni dinner. And here 
and now we do publicly and flatly con- 
tradict anyone who has aught to say 
agin the Commons—lock, stock and bar- 
rel. We mean just this. (1) The place 
looked better than we have ever seen it 
—we discount the Grecian mural art, as 
being a permanent fixture—with spotless 
table linen, an imposing array of silver, 
and daffodils for decorations. (2) The 
food was great, the portions were gener- 
ous, and it was all—except the butter, 
the ice cream, and Mr. Ruppert’s Knick- 
erbocker Beverage—steaming hot. (3) 
The service was the kind Mr. Statler 
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would have heen proud of—I was told 
later that all the waiters were boys put- 
ting themselves through college. More 
strength to them; they are a well- 
mannered set. 

Fred Keppel, ‘98, former Dean of 
Columbia College, reached the dinner a 
bt late and had to go to the far corner 
of the room for a seat. But someone 
spotted him as he came in the door. The 
applause started and kept up until he 
could sit down. And Keppel got redder 
and redder—he's a real person, he is. 

Well, the Student Show rounded out 
the day's program. Oh, no, it didn't 
finish it; that’s not what I said. First, 
the professors had their innings; then 
the athletes came to bat; now it was the 
turn of the non-athletics. (Lest we be 
taken too literally, we will say that we 
have in mind a game of one-o'-cat.) 

The Afte--Dinner Show— 

The Mus‘cal Clubs and the Philolexian 
Sceciety upheld the good name of the 
non-athletics. The lively applause that 
they received backs up my opinion that 
they did a good job. Philo’s offering 
was the quarrel scene from the Society's 
recent success, “Julius Caesar,” with 
Perry Ivins, 718, as Cassius, and Warner 
Tuf‘s, ‘23, as Brutus. They acted like 
veterans. 

Oh, yes, there were a couple of 
speeches. Jack Ryan, ‘09S, Chairman of 
the very excellent Alumni Day Commit- 
tee that put the day across, thanked 
the students for the fine work that they 
did in entertaining the Alumni. Frank 
Brodil, ‘23, Chairman of the Student 
Board, and Captain of the Crew, replied 
by expressing the pleasure of the students 
that so many Alumni had come back to 
the Campus, and expressed the hope that 
they would do it more often in the 
future. He concluded with the predic- 
tion that one of the best parts of the 
program was still to come—‘going to 
see the basket ball team put Yale out of 
first place in the League.” 

Two reels of moving pictures of the 
Crew made it almost a quarter to 9 
before the Student Show was over. 
That left 15 minutes for the Annual 
Meeting of the Alumni Federation, and 
we were all getting pretty nervous about 
being on the gym floor when the Varsity 
started its business of trimming Yale. 


A Speedy Meeting— 

We need have had no fears. Up in 
the front of the meeting were a few 
people. such as Jim Livingston, ‘80; 
Frank Hackett, ‘99; Levering Tyson (all 
classes, but specifically 11 A. M.), and 
about twenty others of equal fearless- 
ness. Ed Moeller, ‘95F.A., presided, and 
his job was limited to seeing that things 
went slow enough for the Secretary to 
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make a few brief notes for the minutes. 
Motions were made, seconded and 
passed, each in about five seconds, and 
mostly to the effect that such-and-such 
be dispensed with. When Moeller ap- 
puinted Demarest, ’81, and Waid, ’92FA, 
as inspectors of election, usually a tech- 
nical requirement only, some one up and 
moved that those two worthies be dis- 
pensed with also. 

The two most important items of busi- 
hess were the amendments to the Feder- 
ation constitution and by-laws and the 
election of Federation directors and off- 
cers. Tyson reported on the tormer; 
Ryan, chairman of the Nominating Com- 
mittee, on the latter. Both reports were 
accepted without a dissenting vote, and 
the meeting adjourned at 8:53. 

The End of a Perfect Day— 

The basket ball game commeneed as 
as the Alumni reached the gym- 
nasium floor. It was a thriller and 
worse. I lost two and a half pounds 
during the scrap, and haven't yet recov- 
ered all the nervous energy that I parted 
with—24-22 is too close for a man with 
a weak heart. 

On the way home I stopped at the 
Columbia University Club. So did a 
lot of other people. It was long after 
midnight before we stopped telling each 
other what a d—d good day it had 
been, and what a fitting climax the game 
provided. 

I would like to get philosophical and 
comment on many things that I noticed 
on Alumni Day. What a clean-cut set 


soon 


of men are members of the new Van Am 
Club, for example, and how many times 
(Continued on Page 234). 


D Underwood & Underwood 
CHARLES E. HAYDOCK, '01 


Re-elected, Treasurer ‘of -Alumni Federition 
for the sixth’ consecutive yearn 
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(One of the features of Alumni Day was “The Off-Hour” in Spectator, conducted for that day by Henry 
William Hanemann, 717, of the staff of Life. Here it ts—Ev.) 


°2e Off-Hour 


ALUMNUS: From “alum,” a bitter substance to take, 
causing a wry face and “us,” the editorial equivalent of “I” or 
ego. An old grad or brother who insists upon talking about 
what he did when at Columbia, to the utter boredom of every- 
body else, including his contemporaries. 

Now you know who we are. 

What with skating on the Central Park lake and the Plaza 
Grill going in full blast, the dog days are upon us. 

One of the principal reasons for succumbing to the honeyed 
blandishments and likerish baits of “Dimples” Shane was 
the chance to get off a wheeze in this column about Levering 
Thyssen. Now the track is clear, we can’t think of a one. 

Still, education for the homes is a great thing. Take Doc 
Holmes, for inst. What an education he has had as genial 
triton of the T. C. swimming pool. Oi! Oi! 

Eventually we expect to hear Doc has joined the Department 
of Mathematics. He ought to be able to tell even Dean Hawkes 
a few things about figures. 

Speaking of figures, we were stopped recently on 116th 
street by a httle old lady—even as we were wont to in the 
era when undergraduates wore long trousers. 

“Is that glorious thing gleaming in the sunlight, the statue 
of Alma Mater?” she asked us. 

“No, ma'am,” we replied, truthfully. “That’s Charlie Profit 
with his hat off.” 

If we could remember what the seat number was, we'd 
ask somebody to go over to the Library and find out if the 


book we asked for on March 19, 1916, has been delivered yet. 


App Tropuiks, Earr Hatt Tropuy Room. 


Jim Rices Winning Smile (framed). 

Original Rubber Stamp Used by our Mr. Norris. 

Freshman Cap and Button Worn by President Butler. 

A Lock of Frank Fackenthal’s Human Tair. 

Alma Mater’s Marriage Certificate (photostat copy will do). 

Expression of Sweet Ennui Worn by Professor Odell, 

Brander Matthews’ Favorite Razor Blade. 

Ms. of Chaplam Knox's Sermon on “The College Man and the 
Church.” 

Tube of Charley Mapes’ . 

May D’Orsay’s front door mat, 


. Moustache War. 


Aluminum Fork from the Lion Palace. 
Pair of University Tea Afacaroons. 
Safety Pin once worn by “Pop” (Perpetual) Kemp. 


What we need is more pep at the Alumni Luncheons. Being 
always constructive, the following song sheet is offered to 
the boys for their use gratis, complimentary, without charge, 
free fa-naatin’: 


Tune: “Little Annie Rooney.” 
She's my Alma, I’m her Nick, 
Presidential rumors to the contrary. 
To her I'll stick. 
I get influential citizens 
With jack for her to part— 
For Dear Old Alma Mater 


Is my Sweetheart. 


Tune: “It's a Long Way to Tipperary.” 
It’s a Jong way to the Baker Stadium, 
It's a long way to go: 
You can get there in the subway 
If you don't mind going slow; 
Some day applause for Gur winning foothall teams 
Will rend the neighb’ring air; 
But if we don't get together and subscribe a couple of million 
dollars so that we can get it built 


Even our grandsons won't be there! 


Tune: “Upidee.” 
Lets all subscribe to the Alumni News, 
Upidee, Upidee, 
It's only two dollars—not much to lose, 
Upidee, idie. 
Such articles you never have read, 
Just try one when you go to hed, 


You'll sleep as soundly as the dead, 
Upidee, idie. 


Tune: “Bicycle Built for Two.” 


Thorndike, Thorndike, give us the answer true, 
Pm a forlorn kike, is it a thing to do? 
Psych tests for Moe and Izzy, : 
Can only make them dizzy, 
Please have a heart, give me a start 
And I'll make it all right with you. 


Running off a reunion these days is a very serious propisyion. 
Most of the hard lkker isn’t hard—it’s impossible. 
Ah, well, Kennelley’s yesterday........ tomorrow, Childs. 


Birt HaANEMANN, ‘61. 
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Special Features Add to Success of Alumni Day 


The College Men Stage a Pow-Wow 


Our Alumni Day Program tolu us 
that at 5:30 p. m. there was to be staged 
an old-fashioned pow-wow between 
faculty and Alumni, and we had in- 
formation to the effect that what went 
on in the meeting would be strictly con- 
fidential and would not pass beyond the 
confines of the walls of the auxiliary 
gymnasium, where the pow-wow was to 
be held. When the hour came, we were 
sitting down quietly in a corner of the 
auxiliary gym. wondering what would 


develop. A table in theneemmee ofecthe —s- 
room, Hanked on all sides by countless 
chairs, indicated that the Committee 


meant to carry out the family party 
idea. Soon every chair was filled. and 
the pow-wow was on. 


The Chairman, John Hanrahan, ‘09, 
explained the purpose of the gathering— 
to give the Alumni a chance to hear 
from the faculty the inside story of the 
University as it is, and to give the 
Alumni an opportunity to air their views 
about things Columbia. 

Dean Hawkes of the College was the 
first speaker, and in the clear and con- 
cise manner that is peculiarly his, he 
gave a very interesting and vivid pic- 
ture of the College of today. We wish 
we hadn't been sworn to secrecy, so we 
could spell out the good news of the 
College's progress, as the Dean did, and 
tell something of its ups and downs 
(they are mostly ups). 

He was followed by “Chic” Cuthell, 
05, ‘O71. President of the College 
Alumni Association, who, referring to 
the Chairman's remark that one of the 
purposes of the pow-wow was to 
“bridge the gap between Alumni and 
Faculty.” declared that his work as head 
of the Alumni Association had about 
convinced him that there was no gap to 
bridge. He followed with a detailed and 
strictly confidential talk about the 
athletic situation, the selection of a new 
football coach, and then outlined a few 
of the plans the Alumni Association has 
laid to help the University generally. 

Next came Adam LeRoy Jones, 
‘O8Ph.D., Director of Admissions, who 
explained the psychological tests for 
entrance into the College today, and 
gave many interesting sidelights on the 
problems confronting the Department of 
Admissions. After passing out several 
sets of psychological examinations ques- 
tions to give the Alumni an idea of the 
tests, he closed with an invitation to the 
Alumni to ask any questions they chose. 

Few Alumni were backward. Ques- 
tions were fired at rapid pace at both 
Professor Jones and Dean Hawkes, 


touching all phases of the University, 
and the questions were answered frankly 
and satistactorily. The only trouble was 
that there was not enough time for all. 
Just in the heat of things the Alumni 
dinner was announced in the Commons, 
and a scramble ensued for the door. We 
followed the crowd and reflected, as we 
sat down among classmates at the dinner 
table, that a pow-wow is not such a bad 
appetizer as one might imagine. 


Mines Alumni Take Trip to Gobi Desert 


Kestead of the usual luncheon which 
has been staged by the Alumni in Applied 
Science for the past two years, the 
Committee on Entertainment, of which 
Professor W. I. Slichter, "98S, is Chair- 
man, asked Professor Charles P. Berkey, 
of the Department of Geology, to de- 
scribe his trip last summer into the Gobi 
Desert. The lecture was given in room 
402 Engineering, and every seat was 
occupied, while a large number stood, to 
listen to Dr. Berkey’s very interesting 
description of his experiences with the 
Third Asiatic Expedition. 

This expedition was organized to ex- 
plore the Gobi Desert. with the hope of 
securing early fossil remains and other 
data which would be of service and inter- 
est in leading to a better understanding 
of the early history of this interesting 
country. As Dr. Berkey explained, the 


Calendar 


Unless otherwise indicated, the 
events listed below will be held at the 


Columbia University Club, 4 West 
43rd Street. Telephone, Longacre 
8200. 

Monpay, Fespruary 19. 
1917. Monthly luncheon. Shanley’s, 


West 42nd Street. New York City. 
College Association, Dinner of Stand- 
ing Committee. 
Tuespay, FEBRUARY 20. 
1916. Dinner and meeting. 7.00 p. m. 


Tuespay, FEBRUARY 27. 


1917S. Monthly Luncheon. 
art’s, 30 Park Place. 


WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 28. 
Board of Directors of Alumni Feder- 
ation. Dinner and meeting. 
Monpay, Marcu 5. 

1908. Dinner and meeting. 
Wepnespay, MARCH 7. 
Varsity “C” Club, Executive Board 

meeting. 6:15 p. m. 
1904. Monthly luncheon, Stewart's, 
30 Park Place. 12:30 to 2:00 p.m. 
1909. Monthly luncheon. Elk’s Club, 
110 W. 43rd Street. 12:30 p. m. 
Wepnespay, Marcu 14. 


1918. Monthly luncheon. Stewart's, 
30 Park Place. 


Stew- 


members of the expedition plotted up on 
a map the routes followed by all previous 
explorers, and then went to places where 
these explorers had never gone. He 
illustrated the extent of his travels by 
showing a map of the United States 
superimposed on a map of China. Start- 
ing from Peking, located at about Pitts- 
burgh, the expedition went northwest- 
ward to an extreme west point which 
would be in Montana, and returned by a 
more southerly route. Inasmuch as this 
country is practically all desert, it fur- 
nished no food of any kind, and the 
expedition had to carry all of their sup- 
plies, including gasoline for their five 
motor cars. A camel train of seventy- 
five camels was sent ahead with the bulk 
of the supplies. 

Dr. Berkey showed a large number of 
slides describing in detail his trip up 
through the passes to the high inland 
plateau, covering the Gobi Desert area. 
It was possible to travel over large sec- 
tions of this country in a car. Other 
areas were covered by Dr. Berkey and 
his assistant, Mr. Morris, on horseback. 
The most interesting finds came to light 
in the sedimentary deposits, some of 
which were as much as a thousand feet 
thick, and which had been formed in 
basins hollowed out in ages past at cer- 
tain places in the otherwise almost flat 
surface of the plateau. The magazine 
-lsia and various newspapers have re- 
ported these interesting finds, which 
included not only dinosaurs similar to 
those found in our western States, and 
the prehistoric rhinoceros, but also a 
very interesting and entirely new form 
of pre-dinosaur which had never been 
before encountered. 

After this most interesting lecture the 
Alumni adjourned to the gymnasium, 
where they joined with other groups in 
the activities provided for the remaining 
part of the day. 


89, “92L, Addresses 


Lawyers 


Judge Cardozo, 

Whether they knew it or not, if the 
words of Dean Stone are to be accepted 
as gospel, the embryo Blackstones of 
the Law School delighted the heart of 
Abraham Lincoln on Alumni Day: by 
attend’ng classes and going through the 
usual routine so well known to those 
among the graduates of Kent, who came 
hack to Morningside Heights for Alumni 
Day. Many full-fledged members of 
the bar entered the classrooms during 
the morning hours, and for a brief inter- 
val were taken back to the days of their 
earlylegal traming. 

By far\ythe @reatest attraction to the 


Law School @raduates and near-grad- 
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uates, was the exceedingly imteresting 
and instructive address delivered in Earl 
Hall, at 1 p. m.. to some six hundred 
eager listeners, by the Honorable Benja- 
min N. Cardozo, '89, °92L, Judge oi the 
New York Court of Appeals. The words 
of the eminent jurist were well chosen, 
and at the close of his address the entire 
assemblage rose and showed its appre- 
ciation by continued applause. Cardozo 
stressed the importance of law schools, 
learned articles in law reviews by pro- 
fessors and students, and other con- 
structive criticism to the judiciary: and 
as a means of getting the bar, bench and 
learned au‘hors in closer touch with cach 
other, pointed to the proposed American 
Law Institute. 

Cardozo gave great credit to Harlan 
F. Stone, 98L, Dean of the Law School, 
for his part in shaping certain phases of 
present New York law through the 
medium of Law Review discussions and 
criticisms. He frank!y admitted that 
the law was passing through a critical 
stage, filled with unsolved problems, and 
he pleaded for co-operation on the part 
of the University, Legislature and bar 
in finding the way to ends prompted by 
justice. 

The entire Law School faculty, headed 
by Dean Stone and the Student Council, 
of which William T. Taylor, °23L, is 
president, sat on the platform during the 
address. On Cardozo's departure, the 
Alumni present joined the main body of 
graduates in the diversions offered by 
the Alumni Day Committee. 


Forty-five Graduates Attend P.4&S. 


Luncheon 


The first celebration of Alumni Day 
at the College of Physicians and Sur- 
geons was a pleasant surprise. Experi- 
ence with the medical fraternity had led 
us to behħheve that we might have four 
or fiye faithful Alumni sitting m a 
lonely group to listen to the addresses. 
and we expected to have to apologize to 
them and to the Alumni Day Committee 
for our lack of attractions. 

The realty was better than the antici- 
pation. A Alumni turned up as 
early as I1 o'clock and went around the 
buildings, visiting old friends. By lunch 
time about forty-five Alumni had gath- 
ered; and with the group who 
were teaching in the College, made up 
a respectable company of sixty or more 
who participated in a very pleasant 
luncheon party. by no means too crowded 
for comfort. The Library of the Col- 
lege had been turned into an impromptu 
dining room, and af'er 
members moved to the lower lecture 
room, where former Dean Samuel W. 
Lambert, ‘85P.&S.. and Dean Wiliam 
Darrach, ‘OIP.&S.. gave very interesting 


few 


these, 


luncheon the 


talks about the College of Physicians 
and Surgeons in the past and future. 
Former Dean Lambert outlined the his- 
tory of the College and tts various moves 
and its gradual progress uptown. He 
emphasized the long-time desire for a 
hospital in close connection with the 
Medical School buildings, and told of the 
steps that had led up to the present close 
affiliation between the Presbyterian Hos- 
pital and the University Medical School. 
He spoke of the preliminary work and 
of the crystallization of the long-time 
wishes in the present plans for the new 
medical center. He spoke most feelingly 
of the troubles of a Dean, and warmly 
praised the work of Dean Darrach m 
supervising the plans for expansion and 
in reorganizing a medical that 
had been badly shattered by the war. 
His address was greatly appreciated by 
the Alumni and elicited expressions of 
strong approval. 


school 


Dean Darrach then took up the story 
af the new medical center, and atter out- 
lining the financial improvement in the 
College's affairs, sketched for his listen- 
ers the general plan of the new develop- 
ment at 165th street, with the statement 
that plans now under consideration were 
subject to change and that he could not 
therefore give them details, nor show 
them pictures of the buildings, as they 
were at present planned. 

A. L. Goodman, '95P.&S.. of the Alumni 
Day Committee, had provided a bus to 
transport those members who were able 
to attend the exercises at Morningside. 
and at the Dean Darrach’s 
address the party broke up with a teel- 
ing that a good start had been made 
in the attempt to regain the interest of 
the Alumni in the College of Physicians 
and Surgeons as the Medical Department 
of Columbia University. 


close of 


A number of the Alumni failed to 
register, but the names of thrty-ħìve of 
those who did sign the register are as 
follows: 


L. Bauman, ‘01P.&S.; A. C. Birnbaum, 
'WD6P.&S.; J. Arthur Booth, 82P.&S.; 
M. Cleveland, '15P.&S.; J. A. Corscaden, 
W6P.&S.: H. P. DeForest. VOP.&S.: 
C. N. Dowd, `'86P.&S.; O. Duncan, 
'O4P.&S.; E. Frankel, Jr, 'O5P.&S.; 
J. B. Given, Jr., '21P.&8.; A. L. Good- 
man, "95P.&S.; H. E. Hale, “90P.&S.; 
T. S. Hart, ‘95P.&S.; W. V. Hayes. 
‘OSPLAS.: F. Huber, '77P.&S.: E. L. 
Hunt, ‘“95P.&S.; E. A. Jennings, 
'I3P.&S.; T. A. Kenyon, "9SPLKS.; 
L. E. Le Fetra, "04P.&S.: S. W. Lam- 
bert.  B5P.&S.: S. M. — Landsman, 
'RBIP.&S.; L. T. Le Wald. “95P.&S.; 
H. B. Loves, O3 P&.S.: W. Mendelsohn, 
TOPS. C. R. Murrav, 'RP.&S.; 
J. A. McCreery, 710 P.&S.; W. P. Nor- 
thrup. ‘78P.&S.; E. W. Peet, “90P.&S. ; 
M. C. Rose, "96P.&S.;) H. E. Ruhl, 
ORP.&S.: H. B. Shaw, '77P.&S.; W. B. 
Snow, ‘86P.&S.; E. H. Squibb, ‘81 PRSU; 


W. Stephenson, ‘80P.&S.; E. Van Kleeck, 
I2ZP.&S.; H. G. Wahhg, 94P &S. 
Alumni Association Gathers 


Lively Crowd 


Business 


As part of the Alumni Day program 
the School of Business Alumni Associa- 
uen held a luncheon at the Livingston 
Collegiate Club last Monday afternoon. 


About thirty-five Alumni showed up. 
together with Professors Van Metre. 
McCrea, Edwards and Kester. 

Protessor Van Metre presided, and 


called upon each of the Alumni to tell 
what he was doing at the present time. 
The luncheon was well and 
bids fair tor the great take 
place about the middle of March, when 
the next meeting of the Association will 


received, 
event to 


be held. 

The following Alumni and members 
of the faculty were present: Professors 
Roy B. Kester, George W. Edwards. 
T. W. Van Metre and R. C. McCrea. 
and Messrs. Robert Guiterman, of the 
Foreign Department of Kuhn, Loeb & 
Co.; Rogers Flynn, of the Advertising 
Department of Industrial Management, 
James F. Flanagan, of the New York 
News Bureau; Millard Benton, of the 
Chase National Bank: Joseph W. Arm- 
strong, of the National City Company ; 
Ira Goldstein, of Warner & Pepper, 
importers and exporters; Jules I. Kat- 
zenelbogen, of the Journal of Com- 
merce; Malcolm Sanger, of Sanger Bros. 
& Co.: George Schulman, of the National 
Surety Company: Victor Milch, at pres- 
ent a student in the Columbia Law 
School; Frederick G. Coqueron, oi the 
Statistical Department of the Western 
Union Telegraph Company; Philip Het- 
teman, of the Ames, Emerick Company ; 
Leonard Levine, Practicing Certified 
Public Accountant: Sidney  Marean; 
William B. Jones, of the Mechanics and 
Metals National Bank: Wiliam Mc- 
Gregor. of the Guaranty Trust Com- 
pany; Donald Davenport, of the staff ot 
the School of Business; Edgar Simon, 
of the Hansa Company, importers and 
exporters; Leroy Lance and John F. 
Bickmore, of A. T. Bickmore & Co.. 
brokers; Leroy Whitelaw, of the Lowe 
Motor Supply Company: = Wilham 
Heistein, of S. Stein & Co.; John Lar- 
kin: Denis Bencoe, of the Bencoe Lumber 
Company: William H. Miller; George 
Weltner, of the Famous Plavers-Lasky 
Company. and Howard Carlson, of Hal- 
sey, Stuart & Co. 

Many of the Alumni who were unable 
to attend the luncheon visited the School 
at some time during the day. Among 
Messrs. David Curry, of 
Department of the Na- 
tional Bank of Commerce; Nat Einstein; 
and Joseph Shapiro, of Shapiro Bros. 


these were! 
the Statistics 
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Varsity Five Tops Off Perfect Alumni 
Day with Victory over Yale 


Betore a crowd that packed the Gym 
from floor to rafters, hung on the win- 
dow-sills and stood around the running 
track gallery six deep, the Varsity bas- 
keiball team downed Yale, 24-22, m one 
of the most exciting games ever seen on 
the local court. Both sides were alter- 
nately in the lead, but neither team ever 
had more than a five-point advantage. 
The Blue and White victory came as a 
fiting climax to a great program of 
Alumni Day events. 

The defeat was the first that Yale 
has suffered in nine starts. Playing a 
stiff five-man defense, Coach Deering’s 


charges battled the New Haven goal 
shooters. Yale started the scoring in 
the first half. In less than a minute 


after the opening whistle, Pite caged a 
long shot which he followed with a goal 
from serimmage. A foul toss by Suis- 
man gave the Els a 5-0 lead over the 
Varsity. Three foul goals by Wilson 
and a basket by Springhorn tied the score, 
but Yale again took the lead on another 
shot by the irrepressible Pite. Two 
more shots from foul by Wilson again 
tied it up. Wilson then made the star 
play of the game when he dribbled the 
ball through the entire Yale team and 
dropped a neat field goal from under the 
basket. Columbia held the lead for the. 
remainder of the period. the half ending 
13-10 in favor of Columbia. 

Yale tied the score in the final period 
with three foul goals. A feld goal by 
Pite and two fouls by Wilson tied the 
count at 15-all. Field goals by Haas 
and Pite gave the visitors a 19-15 lead, 
but Wilson again rose to the emergency 
and evened things up with two foul tosses 
and a field goal from mid-court. After 
that neither team ever got more than 
four points in the lead. Dockerill’s field 
goal put Columbia ahead 21-19, and an- 
other by Wilson gave the Blue and White 
a sufficient lead to withstand the Eli's 
assault for the remainder of the game. 
The line-up and summaries: 


COLUMBIA (24) YALE (22) 
Strom 62 as 6 dee Vows | Co eee ne” Ree ae ees Pite 
Springhorn ......... RP ines a Seas Suisman 
Donaldson .......005 os cag Pie a Aes ee Conklin 
Wilson sasea caddies EE OE Haas 
Pulleyn ............ R inice 6.0 hk bs mahai Githtz 

Goals from field —Columbia: Wilson (2), 
Pulleyn, Springhorn, Docker, Yale: Pite 
(5), Suisman, Haas. Goals from fouls- -Wil- 


son, 14 out of 19; Sutsman, 8 cut of 17. 
Substitutions—-Columbia: Reilly for Pulleyn, 

Dockerill for Reilly, Reilly for Donaldson. 

Yale: Baither for Haas, Haas for Baither, Lu- 

man for Conklin, Baither for Haas. 
Referee~-Don O’Brien, St, Johns. 

E. H. Hastings, Cornell. 

minutes. 


, Umpire—- 
Time of halves- 20 


Penn. Foilsmen Defeat Blue and 
White, 8-5 


The University of Pennsylvania de- 
feated the Varsity fencing team, 8-5, im 


a dual meet held {îm the loeal gym 
last Monday afternoon. Captain Harold 
Bloomer of Columbia was the star ot 


the meet, being the only man on either 
team to go through undefeated. The 
summaries : 

Foils- - Heetinger, Pennsylvania, defeated 


Block, Columbia, 7 to 4; H etinger, Pennsyl- 
vania, defeated Bell. Columbia. 7 to 6; Caver, 
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The Week in Athletics 


The Athletic Calendar 


SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 17, 
Basketball—Varsity at Pennsylvania. 
Wrestling—Varsity at West Point. 
Rifle- -Varsity vs. Syracuse. 

Monpay, FEBRUARY 19. 


Basketball — Freshmen at Horace 


Mann. 

THeurspay, FEBRUARY 22. 
Basketball—Dartmouth at Columbia. 
FrRibAY, FEBRUARY 23. 

Fencing—Dartmouth at Columbia. 


Swimming—Johns Hopkins at Colum- 
Dia. 


Pennsylvania, defeated Block, Columbia, 7 to 
4; Caver, Peansylvania, defeated Fuertes, Co- 
lumba, 7 to 2: Thomson, Pennsylvania, de- 
feated Barrett, Columbia, 7 to 4; Bloomer, Co- 
lumbia, deteated Thomson, Ponnsylvania. 7 to 
Bloomer, Columbia, defeated Caver, Penn- 
sylvania, 7 to 3; Bloomer, Columbia., de vated 
Heetinger, Pennsylvania, 7 to 6; Block, Co- 
lumbia, defeated Thomson, Pennsylvania, 7 to 6. 

Epee - Bloomer, Columbia, tied Heetinger, 
Ponns. Ivana, 1 to 1. 

Sabres Brown, Pennsylvania, defeated Hu- 
ber, Columba, 7 to 4; Brown, Pennsylvania, 
defeated Bierschank, Columbia, 7 to 5; Gutman, 
Peunsyivania, defeated Bierschank, 7 to o; Hu- 
ber. Columbia, defeated Gutman, Pennsylvania, 
7 to 4. 


Track Men Score Notable Victories 


The past week has been one of the 
most successtul ever enjoyed by the Var- 
sity track team during an indoor season. 
At the Metropolitan A. A. U. indoor 
-championships held at Madison Square 
Garden, Monday, February 5, Columbia's 
medley relay won the title for the third 
time n succession, The race, one of the 
most thrilling ever seen in the Metropoli- 
tan district, was run in the fast time of 
7 :49 3-5. 

Walter Koppisch, the Lion’s first man, 
ran the quarter mile in 0:51 2-5 and passed 
over a lead of twenty yards to 
Vic Gracb, who ran the furlong. Bren- 
nan, the Blue and White half-miler, 
dropped back into second place on the 
third leg and was fifteen vards in the 
rear when he passed the baton to Walter 
Higgins tor the mile. 

Higgins set sail for Goodwin of the 
N. YY. A. C. who was in the van, and 
in less than a lap had caught his man. 
For ten of the cleven laps, Walter raced 
along at his rival's shoulder. On the 
bell lap, the Columbian spurted and in 
a sustained sprint beat Goodwin to the 
tape by a yard. On the showing of the 
Varsity medley relay in this race, the 
Columbia four has been selected to rep- 
resent the Metropolitan district at the 
National indoor championships im Buf- 
falo the latter part of this month. 


STANDING 
BASKETBALL 


OF COLLEGES IN 
LEAGUE. 


Won Lost P.C. 
1 750 
750 

667 

500 

.000 

H00 


253, 


ee 


Hockey Team Beats Cornell But 
Loses to Hamilton 

The Varsity hockey team journeyed. 
up to Ithaca last Friday and defeated 
Cornell, 1-0, in a fast and exciting game 
on Beebe Lake. The match was one of 
the features of the Cornell junior week 
and was watched by a crowd of more 
than 2000 persons. 

In the final period, Dave Rogers of 
che Varsity got the puck in scrimmage in 
front of the Cornell net and shot the 
only goal of the game. Cornell then 
staged a desperate attack on the Lion 
goal for the rest of the period but Wah- 


he, the Blue and Whie goal tender, 
blocked no Jess than twenty shots. 

On the way home irom Ithaca, the 
hockey team stopped otf at Clinton, 
N. ¥., where it met the fast sextet of 
Hamilton College. A great detense,. 
coupled with consistent aggressiveness, 


gave the up-State collegians a victory. 
by the score of 2-1. The game was tast. 
and furious from the s'art. 


Rice Gets Ovation at Crew Rally 

With the fiftieth year of rowing start- 
ing at Columbia. nearly tour hundred. 
Blue and White undergraduates and 
alumni mei m the University Commons 
on the night of February 8 in their an- 
nual crew rally. As a preliminary treat 
several reels ot pictures were shown of 
the Columbia-Yale race on the Harlem 
last year and of the Poughkeepsie re- 
gatta. After that Frank Brodtl, captain 
of the eight, introduced several “old 
timers,” who told of their rowing cx- 
periences and of the value of the sport. 

Morton G. Bogue, ‘00, Chairman ot 
the Rowing Committee, Chairman of the 
Poughkeepsie Board of Stewards, and a 
former coxswain, told of the expansion 
plans that Columbia has in mind tor the 
benefit of crew. He said that money is 
being ratsed for the purchase of a new 
launch and that several classes had al- 
ready donated shells and barges. 

Albert W. Putnam, °97, Chairman of 


the Football Committee; Chester W. 
Cuthell, ’05, President of the College 
Association, and Fred Miller, ‘Il, ex- 


varsity oarsman and assistant coach, all 
joined in an appeal for more and better 
rowing material. 

By far the greatest ovation ot the 
evening was accorded to Coach James 
C. Rice. who is starting his erghteenth. 
year as tutor of Biue and White crews. 


CLARK’S 20th CRUISE, June 27 


mt MEDITERRANEAN 


Aad Europe. by SpeciallyChartered White Star S.S. 


“BALTIC” sns" 


6l day cruise, $600upward. including Hotels, Drives, 
Guides, etc. Personally accompanied and managed 
by F. C. Clark. Visiting Madeira, Cadiz, Seville, 
(Granada) Gibraltar. Algiers, Naples, Athens, 
(Corinth Eleusis) Constantinople, Palestine, (Gal- 
ilee, Samaria)Cairo, Naples, Rome, Monaco, Monte 
Carlo, Cherbourg, Liverpool. 11 daysio Paris and 
London, $100 extra. Stop-overs io Europe arranged. 
UNIVERSITY-EXTENSION and other good 


tours to Europe under escort; reasonable rates. 


WINTER CRUISE Feb. 2, 1924, S.S. " Baltio”: 
65 days, $600,.upward, Optional Nile jouroeys. 


Frank C.Clark, Times Bidg. ,N.Y. 
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Rice was especially emphatic in calling 
for more men to report for the squad. 
Columbia's most popular coach was not 
without the customary “Rice joke,” and 
he told of meeting a big, lanky fellow 
on the Campus the other day “who looked 
like a bowl of boarding house soup” and 
urging him to report for crew practice. 
The boy asked Rice, “What do you pay 
for it?” 

In concluding the meeting, Captain 
Brodil said that he would not give one 
year of his crew work for the three 
years that he has played on the Varsity 
football team. He also told of plans for 
a crew rally to be held previous to the 
Childs Cup race. 


Smith, Hard Hitting Captain of Baseball 
Team, Resigns 


The resignation of Harris K. Smith 
as captain of the Columbia baseball team 
last week was one of the most serious 
blows that a sport on Morningside 
Heights has received in some time. The 
reason given was that Smith is not re- 
turning to college this semester. 

Smith was counted on as one of the 
mainstays of the team. Besides being a 
fast and accurate outfielder, he was one 
of the leading hitters on the nine. Dur- 
ing the past two years he was in the 
300 circle, hitting 330 in 1921 and 350 
last year. In the number of stolen 
bases he was only surpassed by Tedford, 
captain of the 1921 team. 

Varsity practice started last Saturday 
afternoon when the initial workout of 
the batterymen was held in the Gymna- 
sium under the direction of Coach Andy 
Coakley. Only thirteen men, seven 
pitchers and six eatchers, reported and 
all of these were new material. 

The practice lasted only a short while 
and during that time the coaching in- 
structions were “just to warm up and 
not use any speed.” 

The veterans who were absent were 
Bliss. Prize, Jack Van Brocklin and 
Wunderlich, all pitchers: and Eddie 
Meyer, a catcher from last year's squad. 
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My Notes on Alumni Day 

(Continued from page 249) 
they went out of their way to try and 
make themselves useful to the Alumni 
on the Campus. How I have never seen 
at a basket ball game as many Alumni 
whom I hadn't seen for years. How 
delightful it was to see present through- 
out the day so many sons of Alumni. 


Ete. Ete. 


But if I don't stop, my temporary 
editorial boss will be charging me for 
space, instead of providing me with the 
Commencement tickets he promised. 


It was a real Alumni day, and I’m 
darned glad I went. Around the city, 
echo answers, “Darned glad I went.” 


Alumni Notes 


79, ’82Mines— William Barclay Par- 
sons has been awarded the Distin- 
guished Service Cross, in recognition 
of his services as Colonel of the fa- 
mous Eleventh Engineers, the frst 
American forces in action during the 
World War. The presentation was 
made at Governor's Island by Major- 
Gen. Robert Lee Bullard, Commander 
of the Second Corps Area, U. S. A. 
Parsons has already received four 
other citations for his war activities. 


’84— Frank E. Ellis. of 203 War- 
burton Avenue, Yonkers, N. Y. is 


treasurer of the First Unitarian Con- 
gregational Church of Yonkers. 

’88L—'‘The New Thrift.” written by 
Bolton Hall, is said to be “different 
from the ordinary skimp and stinge 
sermons, and will be read by thousands 
who would not look at a book on 
‘How to Save on $10.00 a Week.” It 
has been adopted by all branches of 
the U. S. Government War Savings 
and Thrift Bureaus. as well as by the 
Savings Bank section of the American 
Bankers’ Association. 


fer by tender. 
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’°89— Following the merger of the 
Irving Bank, New York City, with the 
Columbia Trust Company, of which 
Willard V. King was president, King 
has become chairman of the advisory 
board of the new institution, the Irv- 
ing Bank-Columbia Trust Company. 
His headquarters will be in the Co- 
lumbia office, 60 Broadway. 

’°93L—Charles Thaddeus Terry was 
the speaker at one of a series of lec- 
tures and conferences on legal topics, 
held recently under the auspices of 
the Association of the Bar of New 
York City. Terry's topic was “Law 
and Order in Industrial Disputes.” 

’94—-Wrarner M. van Norden, of 7 
West 57th Street, New York City, re- 
cently received the degree of LL.D. 
trom Wheaton College, Wheaton, Il. 

01—During the recent Public Safety 
campaign in New York City, Harold 
Korn was appointed by Judge Gary as 
chairman of the men and women who 
spoke on “safety” in the 700 motion 
picture houses throughout the city. 
Korn is political editor of the Organ- 
isation Republican, the official publica- 
tion of the Republican party in New 
York. His business address is 31 
Nassau Street. 

’02—J. Norton Atkins recently left 
his parish at Warwick, N. Y.. to take 
up his new duties as Chaplain and 
Superintendent of the University 
Hospital at the University of the 
South, Sewanee. Tenn. 

02S—Albert Roberts, who has been 
in California for several years, is now 
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Wanted: Copies of Last Week’s Issue 


There have been so many calls for 
extra copies of last week's issue, con- 
taining a recent address by Professor 
Michael Pupin, ‘83, that our supply is 
now exhausted. If any Alumnus still 


has on hand his own copy of this is- 
sue, and if he has no further use for 
it, he is asked to forward it to the 
ALUMNI News Office, Columbia Uni- 
versity, 


New York City.—Ed. 


in New York. 
61 Broadway. 
’03—Wilham F. Turnbull, instructor 
in Mechnical Engineering at New 
York University, waxes enthusiastic 
over the work of Coach Tom Thorp. 
‘05S, and declares that N. Y. U. has 
“a football team and coach that can’t 
be beaten. I am living at 2315 
Andrews Avenue, New York City,” 
he continues, “and would like to hear 
from out-of-town men. Saw Irving 
Langmuir, '03S, not long ago at the 
General Electric Works, and saw some 
of his new developments in radio.” 
’04— John S. Maeder, whose medical 
offices are at 123 West I2Ist Street, 
New York City, tells us that he has 
recently “joined the great army of 
parcel-toting suburbanites.” His home 
address is now 57 Magnolia Avenue, 
Mount Vernon, N. Y. “I distinguished 
myself by becoming a father on Oc- 
tober 6 of last year,” he writes, “for 
on that day was born Marie Mar- 


He has his office at 


There is no other cigarette of 
such quality at such a price 


ee 


Always slightly higher in price than 


other Turkish Blend cigarettes but — 
Just taste the difference | 


Liccetr & Myers Tosacco Co. 
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garet, as fine and fat a little girl as 
ever blinked her blue eyes in the morn- 
ing sunlight.” 

’09, °15F.A.—Harry B. Brainerd is 
no longer in Cleveland, but in Worces- 
ter, Mass. He is connected with the 
firm of George B. Ford, city plan con- 
sultant, whose headquarters are at 132 
Nassau Street, New York City. Mail 
addressed to Brainerd at 130 East 30th 
Street, New York, will always reach 
him. 

’09— Charles R. Carroll, who lives 
in Nyack, N. Y.. is spending the winter 
at the. Hotel Judson, 53 Washington 
Square South, New York City. Mrs. 
Carroll and the children are traveling. 

"17—The wedding of Frank J. C. 
Weinburg, of 47 East 75th Street, New 
York City, and Miss Ruth Kupfer, took 
place on February 8 in the Ritz Carl- 
ton Hotel, New York. George Cooper, 
"17, acted as best man. 

717—Landon McD. and Mrs. Town- 
send, of 435 West 119th Street. New 
York City, have announced the birth 
of a daughter on January 10. She has 
been named Anne Landon Townsend. 

’17—Reddick H. Bickel has returned 
to Paris to resume study in the Ecole 
des Beaux Arts after a three months’ 
bicycle trip through southern Ger- 
many, the Tyrol and Bohemia. Bickel 
found traveling comfortable in these 
countries, and writes that Bohemia 
seemed more like America to him than 
any other country he has visited dur- 
ing his stay in Europe. His address in 
Paris is 50 rue Jacob. 
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19, ’22S— Martin F. Tynan is on the 
engineering staff of the Braden Copper 
Company at Sewell, Chile, South 
America. 

°201_—James S. Kline is associated 
with the law firm of Tavlor, Durey 
and Pierson, 50-58 First National Bank 
Building, Stamford, Conn. 
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20, ’22S—Solomon Peskowitz has 
gone to Syracuse, N. Y.. and is with 
the Halcomb Steel Company. His ad- 
dress is 840 Summer Street. 

’20— Frank M. Brady, Captain in the 
United States Air Service, is stationed 
at Langley Field, Hampton, Virginia. 

20, °22— Herbert M. E. Wachsmann 


Press. 
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is imm Chuquicamata, Chile, South 
America, in the interests of the Chile 
Exploration Company. 

’22— Joseph Lyon Andrews is con- 
nected with the New York branch of 
the American Silk Mills. Inc. Andrews 
lives at 1335 Madison Avenue, New 
York City. 
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Paderewski at his Steinway 


“T HE supreme qualities of the Steinway piano 
have been for many years universally recog- 
nized. Musicians and the musical public have long 
regarded it as the standard of perfection. It would 
seem from this that the summit had been reached, for 
with the attainment of perfection progress is 
stopped. And yet, in the case of the Steinway, this 
law of nature seems to have been defied. I feel 
obliged to declare, upon revisiting Steinway Hall 
after an absence of many years, and I do most em- 
phatically declare, that an astonishing progress has 
been achieved. To the former qualities, now mag- 
nified and intensified, an entirely new quality has 
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AN APPRECIATION by IGNACE J. PADEREWSKI 


been added, one which once was considered al- 
most incompatible with the character of tone—an 
easy, light, surprisingly agreeable action. Another 
thing—I have tested a very large number of 
Steinway Concert Grands, and I have not been 
able to choose any one of them as the best, because 
all are best... . There is something in the his- 
tory of the Steinway family to bring joy to the 
heart of every one who is devoted to his profession. 
The Steinway piano is an unmistakable product of 
love of profession, and to it I pay my tribute of 
high esteem and admiration.” 


Steinway & Sons and their dealers have made it conveniently possible for music lovers to own a Steinway. 


Prices : $875 and up. 


STEINWAY 
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THE SPIRIT OF VAN AM.—The best Alumni 
Day in our history is the verdict. There wasn’t a hitch 
of any kind in the program. The crowd was there and 
in holiday mood. They were treated to keen enjoyment 
every minute of the time. There ts no longer any 
question of the popularity of the campus reunion, over 
the t. b. m. type. As an experiment the latter served 
its purpose well, but as a custom it has passed into 
oblivion. The vote has been recorded in no uncertain 
terms, and whatever the decision as to Alumni Day in 
the future there is little likelihood that it will leave 
Morningside Heights. 

“We have more and better fellows than we ever 
had before. 
And we're marching toward tomorrow, which will 
give us plenty more.” 
seemed to be the text of the program. The 
student was the theme, and the demonstrations were 
centered about him. That we can be proud of our 
undergraduates was never before so ably demon- 
strated. From the little Freshman who lost his cane- 


spree bout in his weight—125 pounds—but, pinch hit- 
ting for a classmate who was taken ill, won in the 135 
pound class, to Wilson of the basketball team, who al- 
most singlehanded beat Yale’s hitherto undefeated quin- 
tet, the Alumni were proud of their successors in the 
ranks. After three o'clock every minute of entertain- 
ment was furnished by the undergraduates. They ar- 
ranged the program of events for the Student Shindy, 
a term invented to best describe what promised to be a 
merry go-round; for the Alumni Pow-wow; for the 
Reunion Dinner; and for the evening. 

There hasn’t been a complaint of any kind—on the 
contrary everyone has cast his vote emphatically pro. 

In passing around the bouquets, it would be amiss not 
to mention the efforts of this year’s Committee and its 
hardworking and enthusiastic chairman, Ryan, ’09S. 
He refused to be nonplussed by seemingly insurmount- 
able obstacles, and it was due to his abiding faith 
that everything would come out all right, that success 
was assured. 

One of the innovations put into practice this year was 
the request for comments on various events on the pro- 
gram and suggestions for the future. While most of the 
returns in answer to this appeal were of a congratula- 
tory nature, a few excellent suggestions were received. 
One Alumnus asks, “Why not encourage dinners and 


meetings of the various classes on this date? Also of 
such organizations as the Early Eighties, etc.” This is 
good business, and the News heartily agrees. We even 


go one step farther. Why not have on February 12 an 
all-Columbia night for Alumni Clubs, and while the 
New York alumni are meeting on the campus, whv 
should not graduates all over the country have reunions 
of their own? Greetings could be exchanged and speak- 
ers sent out from the University in a large number of 
cases. 

Another inquirer wanted to know why the Phi Reta 
Kappa luncheon was omitted from this year’s program. 
It shouldn't have been, and next year’s Committee please 
take notice. Still another wishes to have a bulletin is- 
sued outlining; the discussion atthe Pow-wow. With 
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this suggestion we do not agree, for we think this 
should be a family consultation, all reporters and digest- 
ers barred. Still another suggestion 1s that the Alumni 
Trustee Nominating Convention, now an annual event 
on the day before Commencement, be put forward and 
held on Alumni Day. This needs considerable thought 
and should receive serious consideration from the Trus- 
tees of the University, who make the laws governing this 
particular Alumni activity. Certainly if the annual 
voting for Alumni Trustee will result in increased inter- 
est if held on Alumni Day, let’s hold it then. 

All in all Lincoln’s Birthday, 1923, will live long in 
Columbia Alumni annals as a day on which the spirit of 
Van Am walked abroad in the land. May the reincar- 
nation occur at less infrequent intervals in the future. 


A GOOD ADMINISTRATION.—The annual 
meeting of the Alumni Federation marked the retire- 
ment of Moeller, 95 FA, as President, and the News 
wishes to call attention to one fact that is generally lost 
sight of in a meeting that is as perfunctory as Federa- 
tion meetings of the past few years. 

Very few Alumni realize that alumni events don’t 
just happen—there is a lot going on behind the scenes 
to make any sort of an alumni undertaking successful. 
A very heavy majority of these good times are not 
only due to inspiration originating from the Alumni 
Office, but their success as well depends upon the 
amount of advice and attention which the central alumni 
organization, or at least the executive branch, the 
Alumni Office itself, can give to the particular stunt 
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planned. After the shouting is all over and everybody 
has had a good time, graduates fail to realize that the 
real horse work has been done by a group of quiet but 
enthusiastic, loyal and energetic Alumni who give up 
their time and attention to keeping these things alive. 
That group is represented on the Directors of the 
Alumni Federation, and generally the success of every 
venture of this sort depends upon the assistance which 
the Alumni Office is able to render. A great deal there- 
fore rests upon the shoulders of the head of the organi- 
zation who works unostentatiously with the Alumni Sec- 
retary to keep the wheels going around. This Moeller 
has done for several years, and few know the attention 
he has paid to the hundred and one details of Alumni 
atfairs that continually crop up. 

In addition to the regular routine expected of the 
President of the Federation, there is one achievement to 
the retiring president’s credit, for which he should re- 
ceive the unalloved thanks of all Alumni who are in- 
terested in Alumni affairs. We refer to the exceedingly 
onerous task of straightening out the Federation finan- 
cial records, which, with the help of the treasurer, he 
succeeded in bringing to understandable shape for the 
first time since the war. It is not usually recognized that 
there is an immense amount of detail in Columbia 
alumni organization, all of which is reflected in the 
problem of record keeping. Moeller had been a member 
of the Board all through the war, when all sorts of 
makeshifts had to be resorted to, to make ends meet, 
and his chief concern as president has been to reduce 
the Federation’s deficit and to interpret the financial 


Columbia Alumni Fund Class Report 


(Does not include roth and 25th Reunion Classes) 


As oF FEBRUARY 10, 1923. 


Classes leading in number of subscribers for current year. 


No. of 
Representative Subscribers 


Edward M. Healy, Jr............ 58 
John D. Craven 46 
W. Kenneth Watkins 
Benjamin H. Bartholow 
E. A. Sherpick 
E. A. Cardozo 
Chalmers Wood, Jr 
Ralph L. Harvey 
LOL oe exiteg cries oe Arthur K. Paddock 
Sherman M. Bijur 


Classes leading in amount subscribed for current year. 
Amount 
Representative Subscribed 
(No Representative)............ $505 
Herman F. Nordeman. 
W8lLaw ............ Edgar J. Nathan 
1S 0S ice Rata ean e George R. Beach 
1896Law 
1889 John S. Montgomery 
1894Mines ........02. Archibald Douglas.............. 346 
1886 Percy Fridenberg 
DSS i EO Landreth H. King 
1884 Mines Abram S. P0Sts.<34ii.0eesde ease 315 
1904Science (No Representative) 


As or Fesruary 17, 1923. 


Classes leading in number of. subscribers for current year. 


No. of 
Class Representative Subscribers 
1920 E E E Edward M. Healy, Jr 
LON e A TEE A E E John D. Craven 


W. Kenneth Watkins 


Benjamin H. Bartholow 
Eaa a A EE E eS E. A. Cardozo 
918 Law... enaena. E. A. Sherpick 
1905... anuna Chalmers Wood, Jr 
POLI PSS aee aa Ralph L. Harvey 
Arthur K. Paddock 
Archibald Douglas 


Classes leading in amount subscribed for current year. 


Amount 
Subscribed 


tee feamernaele $505 
Herman F. Nordeman.......... 503 


Representative 
(No Representative) 


Edgar J. Nathan 
DOOD eeu ng casa ees George R. Beach 
1894Mines........... Archibald Douglas 
1896Law H. A. Uterhart 

(No Representative) 

Percy Fridenberg 
TBR E E ETE Landreth H. King 
1884Mines........... Abram: S. Posticcs xb eheweaweds 315 
1904Science (No Representative) 
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records in a way that will allow each member of the 
organization to know at a glance present conditions. 
The annual report of the Treasurer, to be published 
in next week’s issue, shows that during the year just 
closed the Federation operated at a profit of nearly 
$5,000, all of which was immediately applied toward 
liquidating the war deficit of the organization—an 
achievement of no mean consequence. Indications are 
that within another year the Federation will once more 
be free from this old obligation; and when that time 
arrives, the executive staff which is just retiring should 
receive a large percentage of the credit. Without a con- 
scientious President, ably supported by a patient Treas- 
urer and an economical Alumni Secretary, no such rec- 
ord could be achieved. Certainly Columbia men have 
been fortunate in this regard in the past, and with the 
incoming administration just as important results should 


be obtained. 


HONOR IN PLAY, AS IN STUDIES.—It is 
distressing to leave a perfectly pleasant topic for one 
which is quite the contrary. The News has heard with 
a great deal of chagrin that in several intercollegiate 
games a Freshman and a graduate student played on 
the ’Varsity Hockey Team with the full knowledge of 
the coach, manager and captain. Columbia has been 
singularly free from athletic troubles of this nature for 
many an academic generation. The punishment for this 
wilful disregard of our regulations, unquestionably re- 
sulting in an impeachment of the University’s athletic 
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While this is the only example in recent years of 
omitting to abide by the University’s regulations gov- 
erning participation in intercollegiate contests, the News 
feels that there is enough of a spirit of sport unrest in 
the land to warrant the addition to the undergraduate 
experience of a few serious lectures by men who are 
pre-eminent in the field of athletics or other fields which 
are reflected in extra-curricular activities. We have 
argued formerly for a program of talks which will 
point toward increasing the student’s knowledge of Co- 
lumbia itself. This University has a singularly inter- 
esting past, and its record of public service has perhaps 
been unequaled in American educational history. Its 
place in American education is pre-eminent. But how 
many men leave the place, knowing why? The Colum- 
bianization of Columbia! Call it what you will. 

Then there is so much emphasis laid upon the im- 
portance of the students’ activities outside the strictly 
academic. Why isn’t it just as important for him to be 
told formally of the proper relation of this sort of 
thing to the more serious side of college life, and 
wouldn’t it make a lasting impression on him if some 
one who could hammer the lesson home forcefully would 
be invited to address the various classes or the entire 
college assembled for just this purpose? 

The hockey fiasco is an isolated instance in recent 
Columbia history, but throughout the land there have 
been many. Let’s give our own undergraduates a clear 
conception of what is right and honorable in their play 
as well as in their studies, and let’s spare no pains to 
do it. 


integrity, is fully merited. 


The Library of Columbia University 


There is little need to dwell upon the 
relation that the library of a University 
should bear to the general work of the 
University itself. As Professor Munro 
Smith, ’77L, ’?04Hon, once said: “A great 
library does not make a great University, 
but a great University is inconceivable 
without a great library.” We are a 
great University, and we have a great 
library. 

Dr. Canfield laid down in his first re- 
port his idea as to the conduct of the 
library. It 1s not a museum, it has no 
show room, it spends little or no money 
on rare bindings. It exists to get books 
for the reader and to get books to the 
reader. The routine that is necessary to 
protect the interest of the reader of an- 
other year may irritate the reader of this 
year, but the library has always re- 
membered that it does not exist unto 
itself, or unto one generation of readers. 
The effectiveness of a library is in re- 
ality an aggregation of details that fol- 
low and overlap each hour of every day, 
and it is hard to find any true efficiency 
test. However, it is satisfactory to note 
that the writer of an article in a recent 
number of an educational periodical gives 
to the Columbia library a place of distinc- 
tion. He takes statistics for the libra- 
ries of twenty-seven American Univer- 
sities along six points of comparison, and 


By Roger Howson, Assistant Librarian. 


by averaging the standing he gives Co- 
lumbia the second place. In a similar 
comparison, made in 1915, Columbia 
stood fourth. 


Nearly a Million Volumes 


Some figures will show the growth of 
the library since its start in Colonial 
times with 2,000 volumes: 1857, 12,000 
volumes; 1894, 15,000 volumes; 1909, 
434,190 volumes; 1922, 916,456 volumes. 
As the library grew it has been neces- 
sary to shelve volumes in the remoter 
parts of the building, and thus the inevi- 
table delays have become longer. Earn- 
est attempts to reduce the time necessary 
to obtain a book are many, but there 1s 
no way to avoid this particular disad- 
vantage that is inherent in the plan of a 
most beautiful building. Twenty-five 
years after the first volume was issued 
from the Low Library, which was on 
October 12, 1897, statistics show a total 
recorded use of well over a million vol- 
umes a year and an annual library budget 
of some $200,000. The number of orders 
sent out for books has risen to 13,628, 
an increase of 9,000 in twenty years. Be- 
sides this, over 17,000 books and pam- 
phlets were received as gifts and ex- 
changes. The visible file with a capacity 
of 7,000 cards that has just been installed 
will make for greater ease in handling 


the 60,000 numbers of periodicals that 
come in each year. In 1921-22, 25,521 
volumes were catalogued, and 123,582 
catalogue cards were made and filed. 
Considerably over the five-foot shelf of 
essential literature 1s added to the library 
every day in the year. 


The Law Library 


There is at the present time available 
to students of the University a law library 
of some 100,000 volumes. Of these some 
96,000 are shelved in Kent Hall, the re- 
mainder being still housed in the General 
Library. In the last ten years the col- 
lection has doubled in size, so that now 
it ranks second among law school libra- 
ries. Its total would be largely increased 
if legislative journals, city charters and 
similar publications were included in the 
inventory. In recent years the annual 
accessions have averaged about 7,000 vol- 
umes. 

The law library is now being devel- 
oped in accordance with a resolution, 
proposed by a committee of the Law Fac- 
ulty and approved by the Committee on 
Education of the University Board of 
Trustees (April 30, 1920), that “it be 
the settled policy to-sdevelop the law 
library as_a-research libratv for)scholars 
in law, as well~as “a working) library 
for students.” The present annual Uni- 
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versity appropriation for the purchase 
of law books and for binding is $12,000. 
This amount is augmented from time to 
time by gifts from alumni and friends 
of the Law School. Interest in the law 
library has been shown also by gifts of 
books, and by the formation of the Co- 
lumbia University Law Library Associ- 
ation, the purpose of which is “to assist 
in the development and to increase the 
usefulness of the Columbia University 
Law Library.” All alumni, students and 
officers of the Law School are eligible to 
membership, and the annual dues are 
$1.00. 

A similar increase is shown in the use 
of the College Study. In 1907 the re- 
port for the use of books shows a total 
of 20,000, being 15,000 volumes used in 
the room and 5,000 volumes borrowed for 
use outside. The same figures for 1922 
show a total use of 150,493—being 122,- 
810 volumes used in the room and 27,683 


borrowed for use outside. Comparative 
statistics for 1914 and 1922 are interest- 
ing: 

1914 1922 
Capacity for readers....... 120 240) 
Volumes in room.......... 5,000 11,000 
Average daily circulation.. 300 1,000 

The two Natural Science Reading 


Rooms which show marked development 
since 1913 are those of psychology and 
geology. Psychology has increased from 
fifty to over seven hundred volumes, 
while geology has been developed from 
a small collection in a private office to 
a library comprising more than three 
thousand books. The chief feature of 
this last mentioned reading room con- 
sists, however, in its map collection, rep- 
resenting the principle geological and 
topographical surveys of the world. 
Some extent of this collection may be 
realized in the fact that the Swiss topo- 
graphical survey comprises 548 separate 
maps, the German 680 and the French 
207, while that of the United States in 
its still incomplete form, comprises over 
3,000 maps. 


Physical Science Books 


In the group of the Physical Science 
libraries, the transfer of the Physics li- 
brary to a more convenient room, and one 
with a much better arrangement, should 
be noted. But the chief addition here 
has been the development of the Cata- 
logue library. This comprises the annual 
catalogues of the more important en- 
gincering firms, and took its start in 1917. 
Later it was realized that the work could 
be carried out more efficiently on a larger 
scale, and it was extended. Now, in- 
cluding duplicates, the total number of 
catalogues 1s well into the hundred thou- 
sands, and the increase each vear is from 
ten to fifteen thousand catalogues. 

The Medical libraries of the Univer- 
sity show a steady growth through the 
last ten years. In 1914 there was a total 
of 23,200 books and 31,800 pamphlets, 
and in 1922, these figures had risen to 41,- 
S00 hooks and some 48,000 pamphlets. 

A list of the Masters’ Essays has been 
added as an annual publication by the 
Library to the regular University Bibli- 
ography; this latter has been published in 
separate form since 1913. During the 
three years, 1912-14, 837 Masters’ Es- 
says were deposited in the Library, and 
from 1920-22 the number increased to 
1,061. With these lists, information is 
available both as to writers themselves 
and on the subjects that they covered. 
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The growth of the library brings up 
the question of where the books are to 
be kept. The books that come in today 
cannot be placed after those that came in 
yesterday, but they have to be distributed 
to their various subjects. The problem 
is not merely one of providing space, but 
Is one of finding space in the right loca- 
tion. In our building this means inces- 
sant shifting with all the uncertainties at- 
tached to it. During the last ten years 
we have added about 385 regulation sec- 
tions, or about a mile and a half of shelv- 
ing. Besides this, during this period, 
shelving sufficient for 8,000 volumes were 
added in the Law Library. 

In 1914 it was found that a consid- 
erable saving in cost would be made if 
the library bindery were discontinued and 
the regular binding of our books turned 
over to a commercial binder. Pamphlets 
are still bound and general repairs made 
in the library, and this division of the 
work has proved satisfactory. After 
much experimenting, an inexpensive but 
good looking type oi pamphlet binding 
has been worked out, and the pamphlets 
that have been put through the process 
this last year are up to a high standard. 
The figures show that in 1914-15, 3,393 
pamphlets were bound; 1920-21, 10,648, 
and in 1921-22, 13,707. This number, of 
course, represents pamphlets bound sepa- 
rately for separate use. The host of 
pamphlets that formed one of the minor 
horrors of the war have been bound up 
into volumes for permanent record, and 
there are now 152 volumes of them. We 
purchased this year in Berlin through an 
intermediary ‘a valuable collection of 
pamphlets bearing on the extremes of 
European nationalism in pre-war days. 
This collection was made chiefly to com- 
bat Pan-Germanism, and could only have 


Books You Don’t Want 


Rogers H. Bacon, '96, has asked the 
News to call the attention of Alumm 
to the invitation of the American 
Merchant Marine Library Association 
to “Get Rid of Books You No Longer 
Want.” The Association needs these 
books to maintain and enlarge tts lib- 
rary service for seamen sailing under 
our flag. Et does not ask for new 
books, although it will accept them 
gladly, but for books of any and every 
kind which have served their purpose 
at home. 

During the week of February 26 to 
March 5, the Association will call 
for books in the Borough of Manhat- 
tan wherever directed, and the volumes 
will find their way out to the high 
seas to help instruct and amuse the 
men of our merchant marine during 
their watches below. 

A post-card to the Association’s of- 
fice at 82 Beaver Street, or a tele- 
phone call to Bowling Green 0220, will 
bring a messenger to your house. If 
you have but one or two books to dis- 
pose of, they may be sent to the ship- 
ping entrance of the New York Pub- 
lic Library. 11 West 40th Street, ad- 
dressed to the A. M. M. L. A. 

Bacon is a member of the Publicity 
Committee for the Book Drive, and 
the Chairman is Felix Riesenberg, 
"LIS, editor of the National Marine, 
and former commander of the New 
York Nautical School Training Ship 
Newport, 
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been made at the time and on the spot. 
It is not one of the many collections put 
together by a book dealer and offered for 
sale for so many—and in general quite a 
respectable number—dollars in American 
money. 


Building Up the Library 

The noteworthy additions to our col- 
lections during the last three or four 
years have been: 

a. The beginning of a Business Li- 
brary. This now contains some 3,000 vol- 
umes in very cramped quarters, and it 
will have to mark time until the new 
building is ready. The Montgomery li- 
brary of books on accounting will be- 
come of increasing importance as it de- 
velops, and there is every reason to an- 
ticipate the building up of a most useful 
collection covering the fields of finance 
and commerce. 

b. A very good start has been made 
towards a collection of histories, eulogies, 
poems and plays connected with Joan of 
Arc. The funds for this have been pro- 
vided through the interest of the Rev. 
Acton Griscom, ‘13. 

c. When the course was started on 
the history of Fine Arts, a Fine Arts 
library was obviously necessary, and a 
beginning has been made. This collec- 
tion serves most usefully to supplement 
the Avery library, and it already has 
been the means of adding some essential 
volumes to the library. The Trustces 
have also made a special appropriation 
for the purchase of books trom a list 
drawn up by the Avery librarian, This 
list was prepared to show further pur- 
chases that were desirable in the field 
of Classical Art, excluding architecture, 
and a large proportion of it 1s composed 
of publications which we lack so far of 
art museums and art collections. 

d. The new library in Barnard Col- 
lege has given hetter facilities to a large 
proportion of the students in the Univer- 
sity, and a still larger proportion will 
stand to benefit from the new building 
of the Teachers College library, now 
rather noisily in course of construction. 

Another development that should be 
noted is the Chinese collection. The 
count of the collection was some 20,000 
fascicles in 1900, but in the main they 
stayed on the shelf uncatalogued and 
unclassified until 1917. This was a 
piece of work that called for very special 
knowledge and training. and a Chinese 
student of standing was sent to the Li- 
brary of Congress for instruction. Since 
1917 the Chinese collection has doubled 
in size through a special appropriation 
from the Trustees of the University. 
The catalogue of these books is contained 
in seven trays in the general catalogue, 
of which the cards in Chinese characters 
form an unexpected part. 


The Departmental System 


The development of the system of de- 
partmental libraries has been a necessary 
consequence of the essential propinquity 
of class room and reading roam. A book 
that is not conveniently obtained is a 
book that is not consulted to its full use. 
The physical need for these additional 
rooms was clearly shown by a = count 
taken one day last vear. It was found 
that 407 readers were present im the 
various reading rooms on the campus at 
10 :30¢a."m., and 572 at 2:30 p. m. The 
total seating capacitvcof the Main Read- 
ing Room is 152,” A reading room with- 
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out an attendant always on hand, how- 
ever, loses a large proportion of its use- 
fulness; the readers cannot find the books 
and the natural tendency 1s to borrow 
a book without the necessary record. An 
attempt has therefore been made of late 
years to supply adequate service for the 
various rooms. 


The Staff 


The total staff of the library amounts 
to some 114 people. Thirty of these 
are pages and among them the turnover 
is very large. On the other hand we 
have on the list eleven names of per- 
sons who have worked on the staff for 
over twenty years, besides two members 
emeriti. It is impossible in this connec- 
tion to avoid making mention of the 
three members of one family who be- 
tween them have given to the Library 
109 years of most loyal service. 

Twenty years ago Prof. W. H. Car- 
penter was instrumental in bringing to 
the library the collection of the Holland 
Society of New York, and Professor 
Carpenter again gave generously both of 
time and of trouble to the development of 
the German collection and the German 
Reading Room in particular. Now Pro- 
vost, and in charge of the library of the 
University, he has seen the problems of 
the library more directly, and he has 
given to them the same sympathy and 
the same continuing understanding. 


The Columbia Bookshelf 
"71, °73L—Brander Matthews: “The 


Tocsin of Revolt.” Scribners. $2.00 
'80P.&S., ’04Hon—Luther Emmett 
Holt: “Food, Health and Growth.’ 


Macmillan. $1.50. 

’80P.&S., '04Hon—Luther Emmett 
Holt, and John Howland: “The Dis- 
eases of Infancy and Childhood.” Ap- 
pleton. $7.50. 

83, ’°04Hon—Michael I. Pupin (and 
others): “Radio-Phone Receiving.” D. 
Van Nostrand Company, $1.50. 

°97A.M., ’0O0Ph.D—Charles Edward 
Merriam: “The American Party Sys- 
tem.” Macmillan. $3.00. 

’°98Ph.D—Edward Lee Thorndike: 
“The Teacher's Word Book.” Teachers’ 
College. 

0A.M—Franklin T. Baker (and 
others): “Everyday Classics,” Second 


Reader. Macmillan. 
01A.M., ’07Ph.D—David Samuel 
Snedden: “Educational Sociology.” 


New York Century. $4.00. “Civic Edu- 
cation.” New York World Book Com- 
pany. $2.16. 
’701F.A—David Keppel: “That Ye 
May Believe.” Methodist Book Con- 
cern. 60 cents. 
’03Ph.D—Guy Stanton Ford: “Stein 
and the Era of Reform in Prussia.” 
Brentano. $3.00. 
03Ph.D—James T. Shotwell and 
Clarence Browning Smith: “The Por- 
torose Conference.” Apply New York 
American Association for International 
Conciliation. 
’04Hon—James Bryce: 
of Travel.” Macmillan. 
705A.M—Joseph A. Dunney: “The 
Parish School.” Macmillan. $2.00. 
707 Ph.D—David S. Muzzey: “The 
United States of America. Boston, 
Ginn. $3.00. 
’11S—Felix Riesenberg: ‘Standard 
Seamanship for the Merchant Service.” 
Van Nostrand. $7.50. 


“Memories 
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’12, °13A.M—Elbridge Colby: “Edu- 
cation and the Army.” The Palmer 
Company. $1.00. 

’12Ph.D—Lewis Parker Siceloff (and 


SA “Analytic Geometry.” Ginn. 
1.80. 
’12Ph.D—Frederick Tilney, and 


Henry A. Riley: “The Form and Func- 
tions of the General Nervous System.” 
Paul B. Hoeber. $12.00. 

’'13—Parker Thomas Moon and Pro- 
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fessor T. W. Van Metre: “Railroads 
and Business Prosperity.” Academy 
of Political Science. : 

"13Ph.D—Edgar Wallace Knight: 


“Public Education in the South.” Ginn. 
’13Hon—Samuel Cadman (and oth- 
ers): “The Problem of Christian 
Unity.” Macmillan. $1.75. 
15Ph.D—Edward Hartman Reisner: 
“Nationalism and Education Since 
1789.” Macmillan. $2.60. 


Library Secures Volume of Poems by Columbia Student 
of 1802 


The University Library recently ac- 
quired at an auction sale downtown an 
interesting volume of poems written be- 
tween 1802 and 1805 by Samuel Akerly, 
when a student at Columbia College. 
The verses are in the handwriting of the 
author, who graduated Bachelor of Arts 
in 1804 and three years later took the 
degree of Master of Arts. 

In the collection are mentioned the 
names of several of Akerly’s college 
friends at Columbia, including Jeremiah 
Drake, John I. Sickles and David Ross. 
Indeed, not a few times this young poet’s 
classmates used his genius to construct 
for them messages to their ladies fair. 
As an example, there is an explanatory 
note beside one of the poems which 
states that “John Sickles, student of 
Columbia College, was struck with the 
Beauty of Alethea B——. He had seen 
her, but was not acquainted with her in 
person, and by his desire the following 
was written.” Then follows the poem: 


TO ALETHEA 


Whene’er my studious tho’ts are free 
With greater force they turn to thee; 
To Alethea beauteous maid 

They turn but cannot be repaid. 

The Virtous fair, the lovely dear 
The youth who loves was never near, 
And’s thus disturb’d with fears and cares 
As mellow ground o’ergrown with tares. 

The Poet's pow'r can ill unfold 
What in my heart remains untold; 

Nor can Apollo's art explain 
The secret love I entertain. 


And “for Jeremiah Drake, Stud. Co- 
lumb. College,” he wrote on July 7, 1804: 


ACROSTIC 


Harmonious as the birds in Spring 
A beauty's praises I would sing. 
Nature never half combin‘d, 

Ne’er all the beauties here design'd, 
As in her graceful form, my lays 
Have dar’d to sing, and sound her praise. 
Never shall her name he lost 

Only read these lines acrost: 
Remember hence and read that she 
Was Beauty, Grace and Chastity. 

O may a modest youth be tound! 

O may they both in love be bound! 
Delighted with a mutual friendship. 


Nor were his attempts for his friends 
confined to “sounding the praises” of the 
young ladies. “In May, 1803,” Akerly 
writes at the top of a page of his volume, 
“hy the desire of David Ross, Student 


of Columbia College, the following was 
written. Sarah Mills is a worthy old 
lady, a very pious woman, & has been 
for some years the head member of the 
Widows’ Society :” 


ACROSTIC 

Sincere in pity; in devotion too, 

A worthy matron, in her duties true: 

Religion gently sways her peaceful soul 

And Philanthropic views directs the 
whole. 

How kind on thee deprived widows look, 

Mindful of all the blessings they partook : 

A of grief, what heartfelt joy they 

nd; 

Living they bless you, mother of their 
kind; 

Living they'll praise you when you'r in 
your grave, 

Saying, of women, here's the virtuous, 
brave. 


Not all of Akerly’s efforts were spent 
for his friends. Of the sixty-odd poems 
contained in the little book, some twenty- 
five or so are addressed to various ladies 
of his own acquaintance. Added to 
these is “A Dream Showing the [Incon- 
stancy of Youthful Passion” and the 
“Folly of Youthful Passion.” Jm the 
latter piece he tells of 


A foolish youth (who) declar’d he loved, 
(Whose) love was slighted, disapproved. 


Then follows the matd’s advice: 


Your heart may be both good & kind, 
But foolishness you'll in it find, 
To think of love when nothing crowns 
Your love with success but those wounds, 
Of which you say you bleed so free 
And all this blood is caus’d by me. 

Sad youth, may you your error see 
Nor think of love nor think of me. 
A student ought not love like fops 
Until the College rules he drops. 
And having run his course of years 
Upon the world a man appears. 


The poems of Akerly’s collection are 
perhaps more actual than poetical. In 
1803 he writes to “Dear Martha,” “whose 
breast no angry passions rule,” and adds 
a pencil note to say that he found this 
to be quite the contrary, “for she could 
get as mad as a hornet.” The collection 
is interesting as having becn written 
by a Columbia College student a:most a 
century and a quarter ago, and the volume 
will -bé \ preserved in the University 
Library. 
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Phiolexian Outdoes Itself in Presenting “Julius Cæsar” 


Columbia has contributed its bit to 
the current Shakespeare revival in the 
presentation of “Julius Caesar” by the 
Philolexian Society, assisted by Wigs 
and Cues of Barnard. The perform- 
ances, two matinees and two evenings, 
were held at the Town Hall, on February 
8, 9 and 10. Attendance was disappoint- 
ing on every occasion. 

The sterling record made by the entire 
cast deserved better support. For many 
years Philo has engaged upon an ambi- 
tious program of dramatics. Last year, 
again with the help of Barnard, “As 
You Like It” was attempted, and the re- 
sults were so successitl that the society 
decided to invoke once more the Shakes- 
pearean muse. We have never seen any 
Columbia dramatic performance come up 
to this one in general excellence, and 
the fact that so little benefit is to come 
from it because so few people saw the 
performances is a real tragedy. Unless 
the campus—and by campus we mean 
faculty as well as students—do support 
a venture of this kind, it can not be con- 
tinued. Every feature of this particular 
undergraduate show was creditable to 
Columbia, and yet hardly more than a 
mere handful comprised the audience at 
each presentation. 

The play itself was well chosen, well 
cast, simply but adequately staged, and 
admirably acted. A critic of an amateur 
production of this kind is generally either 
too lenient or too severe. We hope we 
can find a comfortable berth between the 
two poles, and the task should be an 
easy one for, admitting the general in- 
experience of the performers, there is 
little to find fault with and plenty to 
praise, 

The campus supply of dramatic ma- 
terial is not unlimited, and the wisdom 
of selecting “Julius Caesar” is apparent. 
There are just enough major characters 
in the piece and plentiful opportunity to 
find sufficient ability for manning the 
rather large number of minor parts. The 
coach, Mr. Louis Calvert, who had the 
assistance of Mr. Moffat Johnson, used 
excellent judgment in picking his act rs 
and actresses. The title-role was filled 
by G. Charner Batson, °23. While 
Caesar in this play is not a major part, 
it is important enough to require more 
than average amateur dramatic ability. 
The few lines were well tread, and a 
closer resemblance tə a classical med- 
alhon than this particular Caesar’s pro- 
file would be hard to imagine. Perry 
Ivins, ’20, this year’s Varsity Show 
coach, was a lean and hungry Cassius 
and left nothing to be desired in his 
interpretation of this rather difficult part. 
Caesar is a man’s play and gives little 


opportunity for actresses to display their 
talents, but Miss Mary Benjamin, ’25B, 
sister of last year's Rosalind, was an 
engaging Portia; and Miss Helen Wil- 
lams, '26B, as Capurnia, did her one 
big scene extremely well. Marvel B. 
Donahue, ’23, as Antony, had numerous 
Opportunities to display his ability and 
made the most of them every time, par- 
ticularly in his forum speech. He is co 
evidently a merry young Irishman, how- 
ever, that in spite of his excellent per- 
formances, we couldn't quite visualize 
him as a Roman senator. 

The laurel wreath undoubtedly belongs 
to Warner Tufts, 23, as Brutus. His 
work in “As You Like It” stamped him 
with the possession of real talent, and in 
spite of the severe handicap of reading 
a new part last year he marked himself 
as one of the best actors the campus has 
seen in many a day. We haven't adjec- 
tives left to drown him in, but we do 
not think we have used “finished” as yet. 
That may be a wholly inadequate word 
to describe his important contribution to 
the success of this Philo Show. Yet we 
can think of no other. He has the phy- 
sique, the voice and the mannerisms of 
a trained Thespian, and he brought all 
his equipment into full play at every 
stage of the performance. 


All of the settings were in front of 
a deep purple drop that cffectively set 
off simple yet striking costumes. The 
bhest scene was in Brutus’ tent where 
the shimmer of the Roman uniforms in 
a dim light proved a thoroughly adequate 
visual picture. The mob scenes were a 
little sparsely populated, but what the 
fickle multitude lacked in numbers it 
made up for in vociferousness—Brutus 
turned from one kind of an honorable 


More About “Books You Don’t Want” 


The American Merchant Marine 
Library Association, whose appeal for 
books appears on page 200, does for 
the sailorman at sea what the public 
libraries do for the citizens ashore. It 
places at his disposal, free of charge, 
well selected libraries that are ex- 
changed from time to time when his 
vessel touches port. 

During the year 1922, the Asso- 
ciation served over 950 ships of 161 
companies, sailing from our ocean 
and Great Lakes ports. Each little 
library is kept in circulation from ship 
to ship. but books, used so constantly 
as these are used, wear out and fall 
to pieces, and replacements are always 
needed. The many letters received 
from ship masters and crews alike, 
testify to the truly benefictent service 
the Association is rendering to a class 
ot men concerning whose dull hours 
at sea the public knows little or noth- 
ing. 


man to the other very vocally, and Cinna, 
the poet, met a cruel and very noisy 
death. 

Some means should be devised to 
compel undergraduates to listen at least 
once a ycar to the language William 
Shakespeare was wont to use. Perhaps 
“the strange and beautiful idea of living 
one's life for its own sake, of doing only 
the things that one likes to do.” as pre- 
sented by one of the campus editors, does 
not admit of such a thing. We feel, 
however, that no great harm would be- 
fall any student who would hcar for 
several hours the flow of eloquent phrase 
which these young actors sent forth. 

And a great many might be surprised 
to find out how much benefit they would 
get out of it! Lee V. RING. 


Professor Arny Heads Pharmaceutical 
Association 


A mail ballot, participated in by the 
3.000 members of the Association, re- 
sulted in the election of Dr. H. V. Arny, 
Professor of Chemistry at the College of 
Pharmacy of Columbia, as president of 
the American Pharmaceutical Associa- 
tion, for 1923-24. 

Dr. Arny is an active worker in phar- 
maceutical and other scientific organi- 
zations. He has organized three national 
bodies: the American Metric Association, 
the Drug Trade Bureau of Public Infor- 
mation and the National Conference of 
Pharmaceutical Research. Last May he 
was awarded the Remington Honor 
Medal, given each year by the New York 
branch of the American Pharmaceutical 
Association to the person who has been 
of greatest service to American pharm- 
acy. 


History of University a Feature in 
1923 Columbian 


This year’s annual, the 1923 Columbian, 
is planning an active circulation campaign 
among the Alumni, and the Managing 
Board has made every effort to collect 
information which will be of particular 
interest. Alumni in forcign lands will be 
represented as well as those at present in- 
timately connected with the University. 

One of the features which will interest 
all alumni is a specially prepared history 
of Columbia, starting with its founding 
in 1754 and presenting its progress up to 
1923. Several old wood cuts of the 
former buildings have been secured, and 
these will act as a foundation for the 
portrayal features of this section. It is 
also planned to have a collection of pic- 
tures reproduced in four colors; an in- 
novation never before attempted in a 
Colambia_annual.| The athletic section is 
profustiy illustrated with pictures, many 
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of which are the product of nationally 
known news photographers. 

The necessity for the success of the 
Columbian can not be overstressed and 
it is evident that much of its success is 
dependent upon the alumni. The price of 
the book will be $5.00 and this charge 
includes delivery expenses. Checks are 
to be made payable to The 1923 Colum- 
bian, Livingston Hall, Box 234, Columbia 
University, New York. 


Medal Awarded to Professor Peele 

For some years past the Mining and 
Metallurgical Society of America has 
awarded anually a gold medal m reeeg— 
nition of services rendered to the min- 
ing profession. It was recently an- 
nounced that the 1922 medal has been 
awarded to Robert Peele, ’83Mines, Pro- 
fessor of Mining in the School of Mines 
since 1892, “for contributions made to 
the literature of mining engineering.” 
Professor Peele is an honorary member 
of the Institution of Mining and Metal- 
lurgy, London, having been elected “in 
recognition of his eminent services in the 
advancement of mining science and edu- 
cation.” 


Some o’ This an’ That 


Someone pointed to the schedule for 
Alumni Day and drew our attention to 


the notice of the Cane Sprees. We gave 
both classes an equal chance. Next 
morning we read in a local paper that the 
Freshman-Sophomores Cane Spree was 
hotly contested throughout. Who is this 
Freshman who carries the weight of the 
contest on his shoulders? 

Didn't it do your heart good to see 
the “Old Man” and his crew in action? 
“Ready all? Gol Say, No. 1, what the 


—x'?!x*! What's the matter, 3, feath- 
er!!— Come on, 6. Now shove away, 
4; damn! .. . etc. Can't you watch 
the stroke? Oh Hell! Way all!” 


H. 6:15 p. m—Alumni Dinner. . 
Capacity Limited.” 

“The way to a man‘s heart is through 
his gastronomic apparatus.” We, also, 
are in love with the cook at the Com- 
mons, and indulged in the excellent meal 
to the limit of our capacity. A get- 
together like that, for unlimited capac- 
ities, might well be in order. 

The be-whiskered Alumnus is in his 
giory, strolling about the Campus, re- 
ccunting scenes, telling stories and point- 
ing out objects of interest. We do not 
understand one thing and have vet to 
meet one who does, Alumnus, or present 
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inmate (understand one thing, a certain 
thing), and that is the sun-dial. Is it? 
Someone said it was, but do you stir it 
with a spoon or just let it dissolve? 
Explain it. Tell a story about it or 
what not, and the ALumMni News will 
give to that person a place on the literary 
staff. 

President Butler, addressing the Van 
Am Club, told some intimate facts about 
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the great Dean. Yes, Van Am was 
called “Barbarossa” and when he got rid 
of that beard and grew the memorable 
moustache,—well, did the President for- 
get he was then called “Old Walrus?” 
E. d. i. e. w.—We began to feel this at 
the end of a perfect day, an Alumni Day. 
Perhaps our Coué-ing helped beat Yale. 
At any rate, we did some crowing over 
the victory. A. R. C. 


Ex-Dean Keppel Sees a Bull Market for Alumni News 
Preferred 


Frederick P. Keppel, '98, President- 
elect of the Carnegie Corporation, told 
the New Jersey Alumni Club at thcir 
annual dinner last Wednesday at the 
Newark Athletic Club, that the Cotum- 
BIA ALUMNI News is the finest publica- 
tion of its kind being put out today. The 
former Dean rising to his feet, after 
Judge Beach’s graceful introduction, laid 
his $1,000 gold watch on the table, re- 
marking as he did so “safety first,” and 
then bravely taking his life in his hands, 
at once went to the mat with the Skecters 
on the market value of Columbia stocks 
in general—both University and Alumni 
issues. 

To quote him briefly, he said that every 
college man should keep himself informed 
about his Alma Mater and that we of 
Columbia had an exceptional opportunity 


to accomplish this through regularly 
reading our ALUMNI News, the best 
sheet of its kind in existence. He urged 


all to take it and to make it a habit to go 
through it, and we might add, to con- 
tribute to it occasionally. He referred 
enthusiastically to the splendid record of 
Columbia men in the World War as 
based on his opportunity to observe their 
work at close range from his post in the 
office of the Secretary of War. He men- 
tioned Columbia as a great factor in the 
world today, as shown by President 
Butler’s triumphal trip through Europe— 
its tribute to our chief executive and to 
our Alma Mater. No other like tribute 
has ever before been paid, save only to 
the late Colonel Roosevelt. Perhaps, he 
suggested, “You here are too close to 
Morningside Heights to get the right 
perspective—try it at 3,000 miles away.” 
His closing remarks touched the present 
regional work of the Sage Foundation, 
and he kindly offered to place the name 
of anyone present on the mailing list of 
the Foundation to receive from time to 
time the inspiring reports of the progress 
of this great work. 

The Right Rev. Edwin S. Lines, Bishop 
of Newark, preceded Dr. Keppel. He 
attended at great sacrifice, owingo/ito 
personal illness as well as the illness of 


Mrs. Lines. The Bishop’s address touched 
an inspiring note interwoven with our 
own Columbia, and left his audience 
realizing the finesse of their guest. He 
first referred to his presence at every 
Yale commencement since 1866, missing 
but one, when he attended a church 
conference in England. He then stressed 
the value of keeping in touch with our 
classmates, their successes and failures, 
and thought that maybe a little note once 
in a while to an old mate carrying a bit 
more than his burden, would yield quite 
unexpected dividends of real pleasure. 
He told most eulogistically of Columbia's 
first president and of his still more illus- 
trious son. Next came an exceedingly 
entertaining historical sketch of the 
founding of Newark, proving our guest 
also quite the scholar and the historian. 
He was enthusiastically cheered, and 
many to whom Bishop Lines had been 
known only by reputation appreciated this 
opportunity to realize at first hand that 
New Jersey had just such a man actively 
working in her midst. 

President Moeller of the Federation 
spoke “tastefully” on Alumni affairs and 
denied Bob Macbeth’s insinuation that 
“Professor” Tyson wrote his address. 

Judge Beach, in mobilizing the in- 
tellectual forces of the evening, stated 
the objectives of the New Jersey Club: 

l. From time to time, through the 
press, to give information about Columbia 
University and what it is doing for the 
cause of education. 

2. To promote among the Alumni in 
New Jersey closer relations and a more 
general interest in the activities of the 
University. 

3. To influence in every proper way, 
young men in the secondary schools to 
consider Columbia as their future College 
home. 

Limitations of space prevent a report 
of the details of carrying out this pro- 
gram—of the schools visited and the in- 
terest shown by the students as to ad- 
mission to Columbia College, of the 
Interscholastic Track meet on South 
Field, of the Club Golf Tournament, of 
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stories in the New Jersey newspapers 
about work at Columbia, etc. Keppel 
later described it as one of the best Local 
Club reports he had ever heard. 

Charlie Proffitt was not called on to 
speak. 


Ralph Lum was Chairman and Ed 
Healey was Executive Secretary of the 
Dinner Committee. George Beach, as 
President, of course presided, and Fitch, 
the Club Secretary, spent his time en- 
viously admiring Ed Moeller’s whiskers. 


Jerseyites of all kinds and descriptions 
were on’ hand. Prominent examples of 
the tall ones were the aforementioned 
George Beach, 95, and Dallas Haines, ’13. 
We don't know the name of the man 
who embodied the Jeff end of the picture. 
Leading the list in point of avoirdupois, 
were M. V. B. Brinckerhoff, Jr., ‘85, and 
Robert W. Macbeth, ‘06. The bantam- 
weight title just about went to Fitch, ‘02 
—the Jersey crowd runs rather heavy. 
Charles M. Lum, ’81, and Ruford Frank- 
lin, 86, took first and second honors for 
seniority. Modarelli, ‘22, was at the other 
end of the list. John D. Craven, 716, 
and Edward M. Healey, ’20, in elegant 
uniforms which would grace any waiter 
at the Ritz, typified prosperity and satis- 
faction with life. The long-distance 
record went to one of the guests, Fred- 
erick P. Keppel, 98, who had ventured 
into Jersey all the way from Riverdale, 
N. Y. 


Maybe we missed some of the shining 
lights, but our eyes got rather dazzled 
from the collection, and at any rate we 
haven’t room to do justice to the eighty 
or ninety men who made up the roster of 
blue-ribbon winners. Billy Meikleham, 
‘86, was conspicuous by his absence. 
Lev. Tyson. ’11A.M., a non-resident 
member from south of Long Branch, also 
failed to show up. 

CONTRIBUTED. 
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Fifty-Three Reunions in a Row for 
Class of °74 

The class of 1874 held its 53rd annual 
dinner and meeting on February 13 at 
the Columbia University Club. Those 
present were George F. Butterworth, 
president of the class; Spencer Aldrich, 
A. J. Loder, S. Albert Reed, the Rev. 
Henry T. Scudder, and F. D. Shaw, sec- 
retary. 

Dr. Alfred Meyer and the Rev. Pascal 
Harrower were expected, but at the last 
moment were prevented from attending. 
Influenza and other ailments, and ab- 
sence from town kept away the dozen 
others. Messages were received from 
nearly every one of the absentees. 

There was no class business trans- 
acted, nor any assessments, and every- 


one had a very delightful evening. The 
bill of fare was an extremely good one, 
and the members feel it due to the Club 
management to express their apprecta- 
tion of the highly satisfactory cuisine 
and service. F. D. S. 


1909 Hears About Russia 


With the help of their classmate, John 
J. Mangan, members of 1909 enjoyed the 
most successful luncheon of their several 
years’ program of monthly meetings. 
Mangan was their guest of honor at the 
Elks’ Club on Wednesday, February 7, 
where he was greeted by two dozen 
classmates and gave what the newspapers 
call “an interesting and instructive dis- 
course on Russia as seen through the 
eyes of an American Relief Officer.” 

Cries of “go on, go on” greeted several 
attempts the speaker made to finish his 
talk and he was obliged to stay with his 
spellbound audience until 2:30 in the 
afternoon, answering questions that were 
hurled from every side and describing in 
detail the conditions of the famine area, 
the work of Mr. Hoover’s relief forces— 
all interposed with important criticism of 
the Soviet Government. Mangan went 
into details of the conditions among the 
people, methods of distributing the food 
and medical supplies, and the future 
plans. He described the transition of 
Russia from the Communist to the 
Capitalistic form and explained the rea- 


Calendar 


Unless otherwise indicated, the 


events listed below will be held at the 
Columbia University Club, 4 West 
Telephone, Longacre 


43rd Street. 
8200. 
TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 27. 

1917S. Monthly Luncheon. 

art's, 30 Park Place. 
WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 28. 

Board of Directors of Alumni Feder- 

ation. Dinner and meeting. 


Tirurspay, March 1. 

Law School Alumni Association. 
Monthly Luncheon. Lawyers’ Club, 
115 Broadway, New York = City. 
l p. m. 

Monnay, Maren 5. 

1908. Dinner and meeting. 

TUESDAY, MARCH 6, 

1922S. Dinner. Chemists’ Club, 52 

East 41st Street, New York City. 
WEDNESDAY, MARCH 7. 

Varsity “C” Club, Executive Board 
meeting. 6:15 p. m. 

1904. Monthly luncheon. Stewart's, 
30 Park Place. 12:30 to 2:00 p. m. 

1909. Monthly luncheon. Elks’ Club, 
110 W. 43rd Street. 12:30 p. m. 

WEDNESDAY, Marcu 14. 

1918. Monthly luncheon. Stewart's, 

30 Park Place. 
Monpay, Marcu 19, 
Alumni Fund representatives. Pmmer- 


Stew- 


son for the cohesion between the radical 
forces under Trotsky and the conserva- 
tive Republican forces under Lenin. So 
successful was Mangan’s entry into the 
ranks of 1909 speakers that he is faced 
with conscription for a longer talk at 
the annual dinner meeting of the class 
to be held in the spring. 

At this lunch meeting, President Ryan 
presided over the long table and intro- 
duced H. G. Guiteras, who had not at- 
tended a class meeting in several years. 
Herb Lippmann announced to the mourn- 
ing members a fall from grace of 1909's 
most famous commuter, telling how 
Charlie Carroll had at last given up the 
struggle, had deserted the Northern 
Railroad of New Jersey and had become 
a city dweller at the Hotel Judson. 

Those present included Oscar S. Blinn, 
Charles R. Carroll, William Fondiller, 
H. G. Guiteras, John Hanrahan, Herbert 
Lippmann, A. M. McMaster, John J. 
Mangan, Ward Melville, Walter B. 
Milkman, Thomas Morgan, Alfred S. 
Moses, H. Wiley O'Donnel, W. H. 
Dannat Pel, H. W. Remington, Jr.. 
M. Townsend Rice, Jack Ryan, H. S. 
Schoonmaker, George E. Strehan, A. E. 
Turpin, and John A. Voskamp. 


1920 Engineers to Join in Meeting 
of Six-Year Alumni 

The class of 1920 Engineers worked 
up the proper spirit for Alumni 
Day, a week in advance, by holding an 
informal dinner at Ware’s Coffee House, 
52 West 39th Street, New York City. 

The attendance was a little disappoint- 
ing in numbers, but the coziness of the 
place made everyone feel at home. 
Fanelli and Wagner were welcomed back 
as ex-members of the class. Barish was 
appointed to represent the class on a 
committee for arranging a joint meeting 
of all six-year Engineering Alumni. 
This committee will take up such ques- 
tions as the Wendell Memorial Fund. 
Burke impressed upon everyone the 
urgency of finishing up the class picture 
business. 

Among the men present were Barish, 
Burke, Carpe, Fanelli, Hoffberg, Meyer, 
Montgomery and Wagner. H. H. M. 


Few Out for Assistant Managerships 


For the first time in years Columbia 
is experiencing a shortage in candidates 
for assistant managerships. The pres- 
ent Sophomore class has only turned out 
a small number of men for the jobs so 
far and the number has varied a great 
deal all vear. At present there are hardly 
enough men to fill the various positions. 
Graduate Manager of Athletics Watt has 
beensforced to issue several calls within 
the last Wew daysoin an effort to obtain 
more men. 
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Varsity Downs Penn, 23-18, in 
Fast Game 


The basketball team won its third 
straight Intercollegiate League game by 
defeating the University of Pennsylvania 
quintet in Weightman Hall, Phitadelphia, 
last Saturday night, by the score of 23-18. 
Penn was unable to cope with the Lion's 
fast passing game. 


The Blue and White jumped into the 
lead at the start, and was never headed,— 
the first half ending 15-9 in Columbia's 
favor. Strom and Springhorn were the 
high scorers for Columbia, each tossing 
two goals from the field. Wilson also 
made a field goal and scored on 9 of his 
14 attempts from the foul line. 


Due to the loss of Jack Donaldson, 
Varsity center, who has been declared 
ineligible, Coach Deering was forced to 
shift his Columbia line-up. Strom went 
in at center, and Fields filled Strom’s 
old place at forward. 


The summary: 


COLUMBIA (23). PENN (18). 
Fields «6h064 6504 8b | Ae Nearer nen are eee Miller 
Springhorn ......... Ochs hl ee ne Carmack 
Strom cds cy die ead awe ae Cs ate es end Kneass 
Pulleyn asenaan LG ace ciate at, Voegelin 
Wilson ........ccece RG cre oa vee Sullivan 

Goals from field -Springhorn (2), Strom 
(2), Fields, Pulleyn, Wilson, Voegelin (3), 


~armack, Kneass. 


Goals from foul —Wilson, 9 out of 14; Car- 
mack, & out of 12. 

Substitutions—Leopold for Kneass, Kneass 
for Leopold, James tor Sullivan, Leopold for 
James. 

Referce—Ward Brennan, St. Johns. 
—-Kinney, Yale. 

Time of halves—20 minutes. 


Umpire 


Tue Basket- 
Bae. TEAM 
BEAT PENN 23-18 


FoR ITS TMIRD 
STRAICHT WIN 


Tae Svornrguye TEAM TIED CC. NY 


Sut WON AT Pelo 


THE NAME OF THE /923 
VARSITY SHow 
Wiel RE 


, HALF 
MOON 
/ NWN. 


Ferewnenen iS Ferarmed ! BS 
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The Week in Athletics 


STANDING OF COLLEGES IN 


BASKETBALL LEAGUE. 
Won 
Cornell 4 


Lost 


Yale 


Hockey Team Severely Disciplined 
for Poor Sportmanship 


The University Committee on Athletics 
at Columbia University, which is the 
governing body, made the following an- 
nouncement early this week: 


“A recent investigation into the hockey 
situation brought out the following facts: 
That in several games played during the 
past season, two men were played, who, 
although regular students in good stand- 
ing at the University, were clearly incli- 
gible to represent Columbia in intercol- 
legiate competition under the rules laid 
down by this Committee. 


“These facts were known by the hockey 
management but were wilfully withheld 
in the records given to the Athletic Com- 
mittee and the newspapers after each 
game. This was such a distinct breach 
of spertsmanship and honorable dealing 
that the Committee immediately dis- 
banded the hockey team for the season, 
cancelled the remaining games, erased the 
records of the hockey team from our rec- 
ords., decided that no insignia should be 
given to any member of the squad this 
season; that any insignia awards pre- 


viously given the captain and manager 
be taken from them; that the coacn’s 
connection with the University be severed 
at once; that the captain and manager 
never again be allowed to represent Co- 
lumbia in any athletic event; and fur- 
ther recommended to the Deans of the 
schools in which the members of the 
team are registered that drastic scholastic 
action be taken. 

“Suitable letters of apology have been 
sent to the various colleges with whom 
Columbia played games in which these 
men took part.” 


85 Oarsmen Report at First Crew 
Practice 


An abundance of veteran material 
plus an excellent group of newcomers 
was the squad that greeted Coach James 
C. Rice at the first indoor practice of 
the season on Feb. 9. In all, there were 
about eighty-five men on hand. There 
were three boatloads of experienced 
Vars:ty material and about twelve other 
candidates for varsity berths who were 
in the “raw” state. Twenty-four men 
reported for the 150-pound crew and the 
balance of the squad was composed of 
freshmen. 

The first Varsity boat was made up 
with Mayo at the bow; Waschek, No. 2; 
snnonen, No. 3; Cooper, No. 4; Ferris, 
No. 5; Captain Brodil, No. 6; Medigo- 
vitch, No. 7, and Griswold, stroke. The 
most important switch in the boating 
was the absence of Brodil from the 
stroke position. Griswold, stroke of the 
Junior Varsity last year, and Cooper, 
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Riverdale Country School 


RIVERDALE-ON-HUDSON 
= New York 
FRANK S. HACKETT, Columbia ’99 
HEADMASTER 


A College Preparatory Boarding and Day 
School of High Scholastic Standing 


Beautiful New Fire-Proof Dormitory of 
One Hundred Single Rooms 


For illustrated catalog address the 
Headmaster 


Safety Service 
Satisfaction 


Storage Moving Packing 
Send for illustrated booklet 


67th Street and Columbus 
| Avenue 


NEW YORK 


Telephone, Columbus 2977 


BANK of the 


MANHATTAN COMPANY 
40 Wall Street, New York 


cums S) 13799 


Capital Surplus and Undivided Profits 
000,000 


Officers 


STEPHEN BAKER, President 
RAYMOND E. JONES, First-Vice-President 

a McNEIL, Vice-Pres. 

. D. Forster, Vice-Pres. 

Harry T. HaLL, Vice-Pres. 

Epwin S. Larrey, Vsce-Pres. 

P. A. Row ey, Vice-Pres. 

D. H. Pierson, Vice-Pres. 

Frank L. Hirton, Vice-Pres. 

V. W. Situ, Vice-Pres. 


Joun STEwArT Baker, Vice-Pres. 
O. E. Paynter, Vice-Pres. and Cashier. 


Uptown Orrice—31 Union Square, New 


York. 


BorouGH OF QUEENS OrFFICcEs—Jamaica, 
Flushing, Long Island City, Far Rocka- 
way, Rockaway Beach, Seaside, Richmond 
Hill, Elmhurst, Corona, College Point, 

haven, Brooklyn Manor, Ridgewood, 

Fresh Pond, Rockaway Park, Maspeth, 

Arverne. 


Brookiyn Orrices—St. John’s Place and 
Cypress Hills. 
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No. 4, are the most logical choices for 
the vacant position. 

Larry Tiihonen, a member of the 
Freshman boat last season, was the only 
sophomore to find a place in the first 
Varsity boating. Brown, Nelson, Ince, 
and Ruffalo, all of last year’s Varsity, 
were missing. 


—————E 


Mercersburg Academy Wins Annual Prep 
School Swim 


The swimming team from Mercersburg 
Academy won the second annual inter- 
scholastic swimming meet, held under the 
auspices of the Columbia University Ath- 
letic Association, in the gymnasium pool 
last Saturday. The Pennsylvania school- 
boys not only captured the point trophy, 
but broke the national interscholastic rec- 
ord for the 200-yaid relay. The Mer- 
cersburg quartet clipped two and two- 
fifths seconds from the old record of 
1:44 2/5, by covering the 200 yards in 
1 :42 flat. 

Eighteen schools, represented by over 
100 swimmers, tock part in the meet. 
Mercersburg, with 27 points, had a ten- 
point lead over its closest rival, Erasmus 
Hall. Erie (Pa.) Central High School, 
the winner of last year’s meet, was third 
with 12 points. Poly Prep of Brook- 
lyn was fourth, with Flushing High, 
Manual Training and Central High of 
Washington (D. C.) tied for fifth place. 


Freshman Fencers Beat McBurney 
School 8-1 


The Freshman fencing team defeated 
the fencers of the McBurney School, 
8-1, in the local gymnasium last Saturday 
afternoon. The Yearlings took all but 
one bout. 


Hockey Team Loses to Army, 5-1 


The Varsity hockey team was com- 
pletely outplayed by the speedy Army sex- 
tet, in a fast game at the Stuart Rink, at 
West Point, on February 14, by the score 
of 5-1. The Blue and White puck-chas- 
ers scemed to have been slowed up by the 
loss of Rogers, regular right defense and 
star of the team. 

Columbia scored its only goal in the 
second period, after a pretty dash down 
the rink by Hanson. The latter’s pass to 
Marshall gave the Lion left wing his 
chance to shoot one past Beane, the Army 
goal tender. The ice was very fast, and 
the game hard fought throughout. 


Army Swimmers Defeat Varsity, 32-30 


The swimming team lost a close de- 
cision to the Army in a dual meet held 
at West Point last Saturday. Columbia 
took first and second places in the fifty- 
yard dash and fancy dive and won the 
640-yard relay race, which was the fea- 
ture event of the program. 


Two More Victories for Koppisch 


Walter Koppisch, the Varsity’s star 
quarter-miler, annexed the Suburban 
Quarter, feature event of the Knights of 
St. Antony games held at the Twent--- 
third Regiment Armory, Brooklyn, last 
Friday night. Koppisch defeated a field 
of six contestants, including such stars 
as J. Cord Taylor of Princeton, Jimmy 
Driscoll of the Boston A. A., Jack Sellers 
of the N. Y. A. C.. and Jimmy O'Brien 
of the Loughlin Lyceum. Wally's “gar- 
rison finish” gave him the race in the fast 
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time of 0:513-5 seconds. It was Kop- 
pisch’s second successive victory in this 
annual feature. 

On Saturday night, at the annual 
games of the Wilco A. A. in Brooklyn, 
Koppisch scored another notable triumph 
when he defeated a picked field in the 
special invitation 660 yard dash. His 
time was 1:23 1-5. 


Notes of the Graduate Schools 


708 Ph.D.—Clarence W. Wassam is 
Assistant Professor of Political 
Economy and Sociology in Iowa 
University. Wassam is the author of 
“The Salary Loan Business in New 
York City,” written after thorough 
investigation of the methods of “loan 
sharks.” 

11Ph.D.—Rupert Taylor, Professor 
of English in the Alabama Polytechnic 
Institute, is president of the Associa- 
tion of Alabama Colleges. Within the 
last two months he has attended the 
National Council of Teachers of Eng- 
lish at Chattanooga, the Association 
of Southern Colleges and Preparatory 
Schools at New Orleans, and the 
Modern Language Association of 
America, Central Division, at Chicago. 

»22Ph.D.—Louis Freedman, who re- 
ceived his Ph.D. in biological chemis- 
try, is in the research laboratory of 
H. A. Metz and Company, makers of 
dye stuffs, at 122 Hudson Street, New 
York City. 


Alumni Notes 


Addresses of Columbia Alumni may be 
secured from the Alumni Office, 311 East 
Hall, Columbia University, New York 
(Telephone, Morningside 1400). Mail ad- 
dressed to Alumni, in care of the Alumni 
Office, will be properly forwarded. For 
such letters, a return address should ap- 
pear on the envelope in case of non-delivery. 


"79P&S—Walter Mendelson, of 639 
Church Lane, Germantown, Philadel- 
phia, has been elected a Fellow of the 
College of Physicians of Philadelphia. 
Mendelson is chairman of the Board 
of Trustees of the P&S Alumni Asso- 
ciation. 

79, ’82Mines—Among the Reserve 
Corps officers receiving new assign- 
ments and attachments, made known 
this month at Headquarters, Second 
Corps Area, Governors Island, was 
William Barclay Parsons, Brigadier- 
General, 553rd Engineers (Railway). 
He has been assigned to G. H. Q. 
Reserves, Headquarters Section, En- 
gineers’ Service. 

’°84Mines—Charles E. Pellew, at one 
time Assistant Professor of Chemistry 
at Columbia, succeeded to the Brit- 
ish peerage upon the death of his 
father early in February. Pellew has 
been prominent in the chemical indus- 
try, and is now president of the New 
York Society of Craftsmen, at the Art 
Center, 65 East Fifty-sixth Strect. He 
has announced his intention of re- 
nouncing American citizenship and ac- 
cepting the title of Viscount Exmouth. 
When he goes to England, probably 
in June or July, he will take with him 
an American bride, as his engagement 
has-just been announced to Miss Mabel 
Gray_of¢New York City. Pellew’s 
first wife, who) died a vear ago, was the 
daughter of Charles F. Chandler, ‘11 
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Hon., 
istry. 

09S, 711 Ph.D.—A long-span suspen- 
sion bridge, designed by D. B. Stein- 
man, 1s now under construction at 
Florianopolis, Brazil. For this struc- 
ture he has invented a new form of 
suspension construction which pro- 
vides greatly increased strength and 
rigidity with a large saving in cost; 
and he is introducing a new steel, 
treated by a special process to give it 
three times the strength of ordinary 
steel. Steinman is in private practice 
as Consulting Engineer at 25 Church 
Street, New York City. 

10, 712P.&S.—Condict W. Cutler, 


Professor Emeritus of Chem- 


Jr., of 135 West 76th Street, New 
York City, has been elected Com- 
mander of the Columbia University 


Post, American Legion, upon the re- 
tirement of Henry Hall Forbes, '90 
P.&S. Cutler is instructor in Surgery 
at P.&S., and assistant attending sur- 
geon at the Roosevelt Hospital. 

’12S— Ritchie Constant Miller, for- 
merly of Peekskill, N. Y., is now liv- 
ing at 87 Lincoln Park, Newark, N. J. 

"14, °16L—Carl John MHerkert has 
entered into the practice of law for 
himself at 115 Broadway, New York 
City, after having been general coun- 
sel to the Auto Brokerage Company, 
Inc., for the past two years. Herkert 
lives in “The Quentin,” Kew Gardens, 
Long Island, N. Y. 

"12—Joseph I. Pascal, of 37 West 
Ninety-seventh Strect, New York City, 
has been elected a Fellow of the Amer- 
ican Academy of Optometry, in recog- 
nition of his writings and lectures on 
the various phases of Optics and Op- 
tometry. 

13S—H. Chester Stevens has re- 
turned from Nova Scotia, and is asso- 
ciated with the Fibre Conduit Com- 
pany of Orangeburg, N. Y. His home 
address is 30 Prospect Street, Nyack, 
N. Y. 

’14—-George C. Rohrs has left the 
Advertising Department of the Curtis 
Publishing Company in Philadelphia, 
and is now connected with the Literary 


Digest, at 354 Fourth Avenue, New 
York City. 
14S—Stanley W. Smith, of 1701 


Albemarle Road, Brooklyn, is now 
associated with the Brooklyn Edison 
Company, in the electrical construction 
department. Smith is to be married in 
April to Miss Agnes L. Jacques. 

15—Raymond Cooper Branion has 
been appointed Division Manager of 
the American Red Cross activities on 
the Pacific Coast. Ten months ago 
Branion went to the Coast from Wash- 
ington, D. C., where he had been 
executive secretary of the organization 
and assistant to the vice-chairman in 
charge of domestic operations. He 
lives at 800 Geary Street, San Fran- 
cisco, and his business address is 
Civic Auditorium, Grove and Larken 
streets. 

’15—Alfred James 
signed his work at Abbeville, S. C., 
several months ago, and is now in 
charge of the parish of St. Timothy’s 
Episcopal Church in Columbia. In the 
short time that he has been there, the 
attendance has increased from 28 to 
81 at each service. and 21 new mem- 
bers have been added to the congre- 
gation. Derbyshire is one of the 
Bishop’s Examining Chaplains, ex- 


Derbvshire re- 
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amining in Greek and Hebrew. His 
mailing address is 902 Calhoun Street, 
Columbia, S. C. 

’15, 717 _L—Frank L. Weil, of 30 West 
87th Street, New York City, is a mem- 
ber of the law firm of Elkus, Gleason 
and Proskauer, at 111 Broadway. 

’16S—Joseph J. Kuchar is in busi- 
ness with his brothers under the name 
of Kuchar Brothers, Engineering 
Contractors. At present he and his 
wife and child live at Montvale, N. J. 
Their post office address is Spring 
Valley, N. Y. 

16—Wallace D. Taylor, of Philadel- 
phia, is now in New York, connected 
with the New York Evening Post, at 
20 Vesey Street. 

17S—Stanley C. Merrill is now con- 
nected with the Shepard Electric 
Crane and Hoist Company, at 85 
Walker Street, New York City, in the 
capacity of Sales Engineer. Merrill 
lives at 616 West 116th Street. 

718—-Seymour H. Cook, of 314 Bed- 
ford Street, Stamford, Conn., is in 
South America. His address is the 
Nitrate Test Plant, Chile Exploration 
ea pauy, Casilla 811, Antifagasta, 

ile. 


’20, ’21L—Arthur A. Snyder has an- 
nounced the removal of his law offices 
from 51 Chambers Street to 32 Broad- 


way, New York City. Snyder lives at 
519 West 138th Street. 


20, °22S— Russell Young is at the 
plant of the United Alloy’s Steel Cor- 
poration at Canton, Ohio, as a repre- 
sentative of the Hyatt Roller Bearing 
Company. 


’21Bu—Julius Goldstein, of 3495 
Broadway, New York City, and Miss 
Gertrude Guzy were married on Janu- 
ary 7. 

’?22L — Announcement has been 
made of the engagement of Waldo 
Hutchins, Jr. and Miss Sara Storm 
Appleby, whose father, John Storm 
Appleby, 1s a member of the Class of 
'’88 FA. Hutchins, the son of Waldo 
Hutchins, '80L, of 969 Park Avenue, 
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CoLUMBIA GRAMMAR SCHOOL 
5, 7, ond 9 West 93rd Street 


Founded 1764 Telephone 3787 River 
Fireproof building. prepared for Colum- 
bia, Cornell, Harvard, Princeton, Yale, and 


Primary and Elementary Schools. Gymnasium, 
Playground. 


FREDERIC A. ALDEN, HzrADMASTER 


BERKELEY-IRVING 
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Columbia University 
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FRANCIS EMORY FITCH, Inc. 


PRINTERS & PUBLISHERS 


The Fitch Service—it’s readable 
Bowling Green 1986 


138 Pearl Street, New York 


The COLLEGE BOOK STORE 
A. G. SrrLER, Proprietor 
BOOKS, STATIONERY, FLAGS, PINS 
AND SOUVENIRS 
Students’ Discounts 
Prices Guaranteed the Lowest 
1334 AMSTERDAM AVE., NEAR 130TH STREET 


fer by tender. 


Tel. Bowling Green 7800 = 


ST. GEORGE HOTEL, 
BERMUDA 


Brivy 


(Under Contract with Bermuda Gov't) 


All Outdoor Sports In 


A Climate of Everlasting Spring—Only 2 Days from New York 


Golf (Two 18-Hole Courses), Tennis, Motor Boating, Sailing, Bath- 
ing, Riding, Horse Racing, Trapshooting, etc o 


Sailings Twice Weekly 
From New York Wed. & Sat. 
Via Palatial Twin-Screw, Oil-Burning Transatlantic Liners 


S. S. “FORT VICTORIA” 
S. S. “FORT ST. GEORGE” 


Each 14,000 Tons Displacement 
Fastest and Most Luxurious Steamers, finest Cuisine, Passengers 
landed directly at Hamilton Dock, avoiding inconvenience of trans- 
Tickets Interchangeable. 
WEST INDIA LINES 


Steamers sailing fortnightly for St. Thomas, 
tigua, Guadeloupe, Martinique, St. Lucia, Barbados, Trinidad, Demerara. 


FURNESS BERMUDA LINE 
34 Whitehall St., New York 


Finest Cuisine and—Service. 
Swimming Pool. 


D 


Passports. 


From Bermuda Tues. & Sat. 


St. Croix, St. Kitts, An- 


Or Any Local Tourist Agent 
Tennis, Golf, Magnificent Tiled 


Booking s- Furness Bermuda Line, New York. 
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New York City, and Geneva, N. Y., 
is a member of the law firm of A. S. 
& W. Hutchins, at 110 William Street, 
New York. 

‘Z2—1. Bert Levine is teaching 
mathematics in the Manual Training 
High School in Brooklyn, N. Y., 
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studving law at N. Y. U., and is said 
to be contemplating matrimony. He 
lives at 488 Willoughby Avenue, 
Brooklyn. 

°22—Joseph Teiger, of 221 East 
102nd Street. New York City, is still 
on the campus, enrolled as a student in 
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Engineering. He is treasurer of Tau 
Delta Mu fraternity. 

’22S— Horatio Potter has deserted 
his home at 4012 Washington Avenue, 
St. Louis, Mo., to go to Isabella, Tenn. 
He is with the Ducktown Sulphur, 
Copper and Iron Company. 
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Agents for the Publications of the Columbia University 
We invite correspondence from Columbia Alumni. 


Mail orders given prompt attention. 


Columbia University Press Bookstore 


Journalism Bldg. 


New York City 


2960 Broadway 


ALUMNI PROFESSIONAL AND BUSINESS DIRECTORY 


This directory furnishes a convenient guide to Columbia men in the various professions and 
in business, particularly to those who may wish to secure reliable correspondents for the 


transaction of business at a distance. 
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CONSTRUCTION 


New York City 
JOHN LAIMBEER, JR., ’83 


Grengrat BUILDING Construction 
AND ALTERATIONS 


103 Park Avenue 


Room 617 Telephone 1309 Murray Hill 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS 


New York City 
J. PARKE CHANNING, ’83 Mines 
CONSULTING ENGINEER 


61 Broadway Telephone Bowling Green 7340 
N H Alfred L. Jaros, Jr., °11S 
ew York City thet Ly Basen 08418 


JAROS & BAUM 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
Power Plants, Heating and Ventilation 
Refrigeration, Plumbing 


116 West 39th Street Telephone Fitz Roy 5395 


Muskogee, Oklahoma 
EDWIN LUDLOW, ’79 Mines 
CONSULTING MINING ENGINEER 
Coal and Coke 
$15, North 13th Street 


New York City 
DANIEL E. MORAN, '84Mines 


MORAN, MAURICE & PROCTOR 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS 


Vanderbilt 9538 
1420 Grand Central Term‘nal 


New York City 


Í NDUSTRIAL Powrr PLANTS Fue. Economy 
DAVID MOFFAT MYERS, M.E., 1901 
Griggs and Myers 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
347 Fifth Avenue 
Reports, Investigations, Compete Design and 
»pectficetions, Alterations for the Production of 


Fuel Economy, Heating, Ventilation, Refrigera- 
tson. 


New York City 


D. B. STEINMAN, ’09C.E., ’11Ph.D. 
CONSULTING ENGINEER 


Design and Construction of Bridges and Other 
Structures. Reports. Advisory Service. 


25 Church Street. Telephone Rector 1174 


CONTRACTING ENGINEERS 


Los Angeles, Cal. E. B. Latham, ’09 E.M. 
President 


LATHAM PROSPECTING 
DRILLING CO. 
EXPLORATIONS 

PETROLEUM GEOLOGISTS AND 
ENGINEERS 


Prospect drilling with specially designed equip- 
ment in any part of the world. 


602 North Main Street Telephone Main 6969 


New York City 
ALLEN N. SPOONER & SON, Inc. 


ZONTRACTING ENGINEERS 


River and Harbor Construction—vViers, Bulk- 
beads, Foundations and Caissons—Subaque- 
ous Pipe and Cable Laying—Marine Divers 


Pier 11, North River Telephone Rector 1331 


INSURANCE 


New York City 
WARD R. CLARK, ’16 
LIFE INSURANCE 
“To be called ‘Daddy,’ is enough to make 
any man take life insurance.” 
Rector 4883 135 Broadway 


New York City 


C. H. ELLARD, ’97 
INSURANCE 


Specializes in Life Insurance 
Also Accident, Health, Fire, Liability, Contracts 
The Best Policies 


Barclay 7970 217 Broadway 


è William MacRossie, '’11 
New York City Allan MacRossie, Jr., ’14 


MacRossie & MacRossm 
INSURANCE BROKERS 


SURETY BONDS 
68 William Street Telephone 637 Johs 


LAWYERS 


Phoenix, Arizona 


HAROLD BAXTER, '06E.M, ’14LL.B, 


ATTOBNEY-AT-LAW 
220-221 Fleming Building 
Specializing in Engineering Matters, 
MINING AND IRRIGATION LAW 


San Francisco, Cal. 
HENRY EICKHOFF, ’75 L. 
ATTORNEY AND COUNSELOR AT LAW 
604 MILLS BUILDING 


New York City 
WALLACE WHITE, ’r3 715 M.B. 
COUN SELOR-AT-LAW 


UNITED STATES AND FOREIGN PATENTS 
AND TRADE MARKS 


Woolworth Building 233 Broadwey 


New York City 
ALBERT C. NOLTE, '14 E. E. 


COUNSELOR-AT-LAW 


PATENT, TRADE MARK, COPYRIGHT AND 
UNFAIR COMPETITION CAUSES 


Telephone Cortland 1006 165 Broadway 


PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS 


New York City 
JACOB A. SCHWARTZ, ’20 


CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANT (N. EH.) 


Audits—Financial Investigations 
General and Cost Accounting Systems 
Income Tax Returns 


1133 Broadway Telephone Watkins 1553 


TESTING LABORATORY 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
DEPARTMENT OF CIVIL ENGINEERING 


Testing Laboratories 


Commercial investigations and researches 
made in connection with the physical proper- 
ties of structural materials. 
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The Tombs of the Great Persian Kings | 


i By A. V. Williams Jackson, ’83, ’04 Hon. 


No. 20 Tomb of Tutenkhamen 1923 


By J. Donald Young, '19 i! 


Volume XIV The Significance of the Excavation of the March 2 
| 


Ground Broken for School of Business Building 


AN APPRECIATION by IGNACE J. PADEREWSKI 


aÇ ROTO RETT ORTOS 
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Paderewski at his Steinway 


“Pa supreme qualities of the Steinway piano 
have been for many years universally recog- 
nized. Musicians and the musical public have long 
regarded it as the standard of perfection. It would 
seem from this that the summit had been reached, for 
with the attainment of perfection progress is 
stopped. And yet, in the case of the Steinway, this 
law of nature seems to have been defied. I feel 
obliged to declare, upon revisiting Steinway Hall 
after an absence of many years, and I do most em- 
phatically declare, that an astonishing progress has 
been achieved. To the former qualities, now mag- 
nified and intensified, an entirely new quality has 
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been added, one which once was considered al- 
most incompatible with the character of tone—an 
easy, light, surprisingly agreeable action. Another 
thing—I have tested a very large number of 
Steinway Concert Grands, and | have not been 
able to choose any one of them as the best, because 
all are best. . . . There is something in the his- 
tory of the Steinway family to bring joy to the 
heart of every one who is devoted to his profession. 
The Steinway piano is an unmistakable product of 
love of profession, and to it I pay my tribute of 
high esteem and admiration.” 


Steinway & Sons and their dealers have made it conveniently possible for music lovers to own a Steinway. 


Prices: $875 and up. 
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A HOME FOR THE SCHOOL OF BUSI- 
NESS.—On page 275 of this week’s issue is repro- 
duced a photograph of the breaking of ground of the 
new School of Business building. The modest com- 
pany which attended upon this ceremony is in contrast 
to the importance of the act in the history of Columbia 
University. The School itself has been in active opera- 
tion since 1916, and has taken its place in the Univer- 
sity family as a matter of course. Its growth has been 
steady and determined. To what pinnacles of fame it 
will ascend, no one can prophesy, but the News feels 
sincerely that of all the recent acquisitions to the Uni- 
versity organization this department has the most prom- 
ising future. With new equipment—up to this time 
the School has shared the hospitality of the School of 
Journalism with various other University undertakings 
—and a thoroughly up-to-date plant, this modern ad- 
junct to our educational facilities should proceed with 
leaps and bounds along its prescribed pathway. 


Columbia is situated in the heart of the business 
metropolis of the world. At first hand it can have 
access to the pulse of industrial and mercantile condi- 
tions, nationwide in their scope. The chances for ex- 
tensive research into all phases of business are almost 
limitless, and are by no means disregarded in the plans 
of the School. As New York grows, so grows Colum- 
bia, and in the years to come as Columbia develops. so 
will the School of Business move forward. Its aim 
is and should be, to afford a sound knowledge of funda- 
mental business facts and principles to all who register, 
and to provide as much practical training in business 
methods as is compatible with the University’s re- 
sources. By no means the least of these is our location 
in New York. As the new building makes possible the 
dreams of the founders of the School, so will the com- 
pleted plant bring about a realization of the desires of 
those who foresaw years ago that this metropolitan uni- 
versity would not be completely filling its place in edu- 
cational society until it provided means for adequate 
training for the largely increasing number of young 
men and women who have chosen for their life work the 
fields offered by the modern business world. 


THE PERSONNEL OF THE COMMENCE- 
MENT DAY COMMITTEE.—With Alumni Day 
successfully past, the two main lines of Alumni activity 
for the next few months are Commencement and the 
Alumni Fund. Both are extremely important. The 
first-named is the finale of a season of reunion, and in 
its train follow a number of related events such as the 
annual Alumni Trustee Nominating Convention. The 
regular schedule of Fund activity includes many din- 
ners and meetings. 

There is one detail in the Commencement organiza- 
tion which merits consideration at the hands of the 
Committee. Heretofore this Committee has had in its 
membership the Chairman 6f the, Retinion Committees 
of those classes ‘which ‘are-celebrating five, ten, fifteen, 
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twenty, and twenty-five year anniversaries, and Alumni 
who have served in any one of those capacities in the 
preceding two years. The equipment of the Committee 
therefore includes two-thirds experience and one-third 
new blood. The suggestion has been made to the NEws 
that this procedure be changed, in that provision be 
made for representation of the fourth, ninth, fourteenth, 
nineteenth and twenty-fourth year reunion committees, 
the theory being that the central committee would not 
only retain its ratio of experience, but would bring 
into its deliberations for valuable conferences, repre- 
sentatives of classes that will hold reunions the follow- 
ing year, thereby affording them the advantage of ad- 
vance knowledge of reunion problems. 
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and logical. When the present Commencement Com- 
mittee organization was propounded, the representation 
now suggested was considered. It was believed, how- 
ever, that the primary qualification for membership was 
experience, and it has only been in recent years that 
reunion classes begin plans sufficiently in advance of 
the reunion itself to announce the Chairman of the Com- 
mittee a year ahead of time. We believe now, because 
of the increased class activity in the past three years, 
that this change in the plan would be welcome to the 
classes 1t would affect, and would show decided results 
in the effectiveness of the reunion itself. 

Isn’t it nearly time also to include in the membership 
of the Committee representatives of the Graduate and 


In our opinion this change would be entirely sound 


Professional Schools ? 


The Tombs of the Great Persian Kings 


By A. V. Williams Jackson, '83, '04 Hon., Professor of Indo-Iranian Languages. 


(A talk given before the Sunday Night Club, St. Paul’s Chapel, Columbia, on February 18.) 


“Let us sit upon the ground 
And tell sad stories of the death of kings.” 

These lines from Shakespeare might 
be chosen as a motto for our theme if 
they were not too sombre in tone. The 
subject of royal tombs is one filled with 
poctic imagination, and our thoughts to- 
day are centred upon the wonderful dis- 
coveries made by archaeologists in their 
excavation of the tomb of Tut-Ankh- 
Amen in Egypt. 

All honor is due to those scholars 
whose work has aroused such keen in- 
terest on the part of the public, fostered 
as it has been by the wide attention 
drawn to the subject by the press. Like 
praise is owing to the splendid muni- 
ficence of Lord Carnarvon, the Maecenas 
of Egyptian exploration, whose interest, 
spurred on by the boundless enthusiasm 
of a specialist of the standing of Howard 
Carter, has borne fruit that will never 
die. 

It is pleasant for us as Americans to 
think that our own scholars could have 
a share with Great Britain in helping 
forward these discoveries. The Metro- 
politan Museum of Art in New York has 
released its experts, Lythgoe and Win- 
lock, from special work which they were 
doing in Egypt for the Museum, in order 
to lend their aid by collaboration; and the 
University of Chicago has happily had 
on the ground the noted American 
Egyptologist, Breasted. There is honor 
enough, indeed, to go round. 

But most important of all is the arous- 
ing of the public mind to the too-much- 
forgotten fact that there is such a thing 
as ancient history. The present world 
is prone to grow oblivious of the past. 
This new flash from the by-gone ages 


not only kindles the imagination by its 
flood of light but inspires thought as 
well. 

With all our interest in Egypt from 
the days of the Pharaohs and the House 
of Bondage, there is another land which 
claims our attention historically and 
archacologically, because of its ancient 
contact with the Bible. It is Persia, the 
realm of the great Achaemenian Kings, 
Cyrus, Darius, Xerxes, and Artaxerxes, 
whose names are familiar in the Scrip- 
tures. My own interest in this country, 
through study and long travels, proved 
to be the reason for your inviting me to 
speak this evening on the Tombs of the 
Persian Kings. 


The Rock-Hewn Tombs of Darius 
and Xerxes 


Travelling in Persia is no easy task. 
There are no railroads as yet, and most 
of my journeys for research were made 
on animal back. The donkey is the sub- 
way, the horse the trolley-car, and the 
camel the elevated! With such a caval- 
cade, let us wend our slow way through 
Southern Persia to the ancient Achae- 
menian capital, Persepolis, and there visit 
the tombs of the second Hne of the great 
Persian monarchs. Four of these se- 
pulchres are hewn high in the bosom of 
a scarped rock, six miles distant from 
the magnificent stone platform that is 
crowned by ruins of the splendid palaces 
where once these kings held sway in 
royal grandeur, _ 

We recall that the Zoroastrian religion 
forbade interment in the earth. Death 
was the supreme triumph of the devil 
Ahriman, and the burial of a dead. body 
in the sacred earth would pollute the 


bosom of that pure element. The soul 
was, to the Persian, everything; the body 
was nothing but a prison. Unlike the 
mummifying Egyptian, the Zoroastrian 
followed the tenets of his ancient faith 
by exposing the corpse as a prey to dogs 
and birds. Only the mortal remains of 
kings were laid to rest in sepulchres 
which were so arranged as to preserve 
the earth from contamination. We can 
understand why the rock-tombs were cut 
so high. 


Far aloft in the face of this mortuary 
cliff the tomb of Darius is hewn. The 
façade resembles a Greck cross, some 
seventy fect in height and sixty in width, 
while over the portal, in all his majesty, 
is carved the king standing before the 
sacred fire. Figures of conquered nations 
support his throne, and chiselled around 
the door are inscriptions in cuneiform 
characters, giving praise to Ormazd, “the 
great God Auramazda,” and recounting 
the deeds done by Darius through the 
Divine Grace. To the north, in the same 
pattern, but without inscription, is hewn 
the tomb probably of Xerxes, Ahasuerus 
in the Brble; to the south in the rock are 
cut those of Artaxerxes and Darius IT. 
Sunk in the floor of each of these stone 
chambers are deep receptacles to hold the 
royal remains and those of their kin; but 
all are empty. Bats and the dust of ages 
are the only tenants in the abodes where 
death held court. 


The Tomb of Cyrus the Great 


Our pulse quickens as we ride forty 
miles northward to Pasargadae, the capi- 
tal.of Cyrus the Great, and site of his 
tomly \THRelordinary Persian peasant has 
not the slightest idea that this structure 
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once contained the body of that great 
king. He knows it only as the Masjid-i 
Madar-1 Sulaiman, “Mosque of the 
Mother of Solomon!” We are more for- 
tunate. Researches have shown that some 
columns and other remains, a mile or so 
away, formed a part of the palace of 
Cyrus. We can decipher the inscription 
on a solitary pier which bears the simple 
words “I Cyrus, the King, the Achae- 
menian.” Not far distant is standing a 
monolith slab carved with his figure in 
low relief and once similarly inscribed in 
cuneiform. For information regarding 
the mausoleum we turn to the classics. 

The knowledge which enables us to 
identify the tomb, we owe to the Greek 
historians who accompanied Alexander 
the Great on his triumphant invasion of 
Persia. The testimony given by two of 
his recorders, Aristobulus and Onesicri- 
tus, as preserved in Arrian, Strabo, and 
Plutarch, furnishes irrefragable proof of 
the identification. 

The tomb itself is located in the south- 
ern part of the immense plain where 
Cyrus, twenty-five centuries ago, won the 
victory over Media and united the King- 
dom of the Medes and the Persians— 
“whose law altereth not,” says the Scrip- 
ture. As we mount the crest of the 
overlooking hills, we can understand why 
the Greeks spoke of the tomb as a 
“tower” (purgos), for so it looks at first 
sight in the distance. Riding nearer, we 
can see why they also called it a “house,” 
because of its quadrilateral form, resting 
upon a pediment of terraced stone and 
crowned by a gabled roof. The striking 
whiteness of the granite lends impres- 
siveness to the noble lines of the struc- 
ture. 


Within the Tomb 


We have the authority of Greek writ- 
ers for the fact that an inscription, which 
they quote, marked the tomb as that of 
Cyrus. This was probably cut in bronze 
and affixed over the door, but it has long 
since disappeared. Perhaps its discovery 
somewhere may one day win renown for 
a fortunate archaeologist. The classical 
texts speak of the low door that formed 
the entrance. To pass within, one has 
to crouch. No swinging door of stone, 
such as Alexander sealed up, now guards 
the ingress. There was, to be sure, one 
rickety door of wood, while another, 
which formed a second closure inside, lay 
off its hinges on the floor. 

A strange feeling crept over the heart 
as one stood within the chamber that 
once held the remains of him whom 
Isaiah called the “Messiah, the anointed 
of the Lord,” whose right hand God had 
“holden” to subdue the nations before 
him. One could fancy how Alexander 
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felt when he entered this solemn room of 
stone, ten by twelve feet in dimensions, 
and found that ghouls had plundered the 
sepulchre. The body, which had rested 
in a gold coffin upon a catafalque with 
feet of hammered gold and covered with 
a magnificent piece of Babylonian tapes- 
try, had been thrown out, he discovered. 
All the precious treasures, costly jewels, 
fine carpets and sumptuous purple vest- 
ments, had been stolen. Grief-stricken, 
the Macedonian caused what he could to 
be restored; and after nlacing a golden 
crown upon the coffin and covering the 
sarcophagus with his own cloak, he sealed 
the door with his royal signet. Alas, that 
six years later, on his return from India 
and shortly before his death, Alexander 
should have found the tomb once more 
desecrated. 


We can, however, still see the exact 
spot where Cyrus the Great rested. I 
lay down in the depression in the stone, 
so as to determine whether the space 
was suitable in size for a human frame. 
The other proportions matched those 
which the Greek writcrs indicate; but 
nothing within remained of the past. A 
modern Persian inscription was carved 
on the inside wall to the south; innumer- 
able Oriental signatures, with the craze 
for scribbling names, were scratched 
about; among these there was one very 
old, and it had more right to be there 
because being inscribed in Pahlavi char- 
acters by a Zoroastrian priest, a follower 
of the ancient Magi. But most out of 
keeping was a cord stretched across the 
place where the head of the great king 
must have lain. Upon this cord was 
strung a motley lot of trash—a bit of 
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rag, an old piece of brass, part of a 
broken lamp, and what not, left by pil- 
grims on their journey as souvenirs or 
as talismans for a safe return home. 


It was evening on the occasion of the 
last of my three visits to the tomb of 
Cyrus. The sinking sun cast its slant- 
ing rays through the low door and flooded 
the silent chamber with light, waking me 
from my revery. Slowly I descended the 
deep steps and vaulted upon my horse. 
As I turned for a final look at the his- 
toric shrine, a vision of the last obsequies 
of the great king rose before my fancy. 
We know the magnificence that attended 
the processions of the Persian kings in 
their lifetime; with no less pomp, but 
with more solemn grandeur, the sorrow- 
ing nation must have borne their dead 
hero—fallen in battle, it is believed—to 
the stately tomb he had prepared. 

I could hear, I thought, the tramplings 
of the horses that led the funeral train. 
The measured tread of the soldiers in 
clanking armor rang dully in my ear. 
The smoke of imagined incense floated 
heavenward from the huge urn holding 
the sacred fire; and the chanting voice of 
the Magian priest intoning perchance the 
Zoroastrian psalm, Kam nemoi zam 
ayeni—‘To what land am I going?’— 
beat rhythmically through my brain. The 
shroud of darkness fell like a pall over 
the plain, but the moon rose slowly behind 
the distant hills. I glanced back once 
more. My eye caught sight of the sprigs 
of a small green tree growing out of 
the tomb of Cyrus—emblem of a Persia 
rediviva, destined to flourish anew! No 
wonder is it that researches in the Land 
of the Sun possess a fascination! 
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The Significance’ of the Excavation of the Tomb of Tutankhamen 


By J. Donald Young,* °19, Lecturer in the Department of Fine Arts, Columbia College 


If the world is but a stage, then in the 
world of to-day, the spotlight has been 
thrown into a narrow gorge winding 
among the barren limestone hills which 
border the western side of the Nile Val- 
ley opposite the town of Luxor. Here 
an Englishman, Lord Carnarvon, has 
reaped the reward of years of persever- 
ing toil, startling the world with his dis- 
covery of the buried wealth of a long 
dead king. 

Just what is the significance of this 
discovery? Is it as important as the 
space which it occupies in the daily pa- 
pers might lead one to suppose? What 
will become of the treasures, once they 
have been removed, cleaned, restored and 
catalogued’ These are questions that 
are difficult for us to answer when we 
are so far from the scene of action and 
are dependent for mformation upon the 
somewhat hysterical accounts in the 
newspapers. Yet I believe that a reply 
to just these questions would be welcome 
to many people who are somewhat be- 
wildered at the ease with which the tomb 
of this forgotten Pharaoh has driven 
the Ruhr and the Near East situations 
from the front pages. But before at- 
tempting to answer, let me say some- 
thing as to the importance the early 
Egyptians attached to the after-life, and 
then let me try to state very briefly just 
what has been found in the tomb of Tut- 
ankhamen. 


The Hereafter of the Egyptians 


The immortality of the Egyptian, his 
existence in the life hereafter, depended, 
according to his religion, upon the pre- 
servation of the body of the deceased. 
The soul had to be fed and housed and 
clothed in the hfe after death, and so 
a permanent home was made im the form 
of a tomb. Here was buried the mum- 
mified body, together with actual food 
and clothing. The case of the Pharaoh, 
or king, was somewhat different, since he 
was a god; and although the creed was 
not closely adhered to, it was believed 
that as long as his name was inscribed 
upon his mummy he need never fear 
poverty or annihilation. His tomb. there- 
fore, housed his sarcophagus, while on 
its walls were pictured scenes and texts 
describing the journey through the un- 
derworld and instructing the deceased as 
to the exact route he should follow. In 
addition, antechambers were often pro- 


"After graduating as Bachelor of Arts from 
Columbia College in 1919, Young spent thre: 
years in graduate study in Fine Arts at Prince- 
ton, supplementing his studies with fifteen 
months of travel in Eurepe. A part of this 
time was spent in research work in Egypt. 
The photegraph reproduesd herewith was taken 
by him while in Egypt in January, 1921. 


vided, in which the furniture of the dead 
might be stored. 

The Pharaohs of the early dynasties 
built their tombs in the form of pyra- 
mids, or sank deep shafts beneath their 
mortuary temples. But these resting 
places were too accessible, too easily en- 
tered by the robbers who were attracted 
by the great wealth buried with the 
kings. The Pharaohs, therefore, sought 
to conceal the actual tombs, while still 
building their mortuary temples in the 
open plain. 

About thirty-five hundred years ago 
Amenhotep I had his tomb cut in the 
living rock of the Valley of the Tombs 
of the Kings, near ancient Thebes, and 
for the next four and a half centuries the 
Pharaohs of Egypt followed his example. 
The tradition was broken at one time, by 
Amenophis IV, or Akhnaton, the heretic, 
who transferred the capital of Egypt 
from Thebes to Tell el-Amarna and 
broke with the old polytheistic religion, 
acknowledging but one god, Aton, the 
Sun. At his death in 1358 B. C., his suc- 
cessors had to combat the powerful 
priests of the old religion at Thebes, and 
Tutankhamen solved the difficulty by re- 
turning to Thebes and accepting the old 
gods. He was buried in the valley al- 
ready mentioned, in a tomb similar to 
those of his royal predecessors. 

Perhaps a brief and somewhat prosaic 
account of this tomb, so recently dis- 
covered, may make it more clear to those 
unfamiliar with the royal tombs of 
Egypt. 


Contents of the Tomb 


After removing the pile of Icose sand 
and stone, heapcd before the entrance, 
the excavators found a steep flight of 
steps, which, like all the other parts of 
the tomb, are hollowed out of the solid 
limestone of the hills. At the foot of 
these steps was a rectangular opening 
which had been walled up with rocks and 
plaster. On this were the seals of the 
guardians of the cemetery under the suc- 
ceeding dynasty, showing that the tomb 
had been entered and then sealed up again 
in antiquity. 

When this wall had been broken down, 
the workmen four themselves m a short 
passage leading to an antechamber, piled 
high with the Pharaoh's possessions, of 
which the papers have given us such 
enthusiastic descriptions. Another sealed 
doorway leads into an mner = chamber, 
nearly filled with a great, gilded shrine 
of wood. On opening the doors of this, 
an inner shrine was disclosed, so con- 
structed that it cannot be opened until 
the outer one is torn down. Within this 


second there may be still other shrines, 
but in the center the excavators are al- 
most certain to find the great stone sar- 
cophagus containing the royal mummy. 
A third chamber, the entrance to which 
was never sealed, opens out of the burial 
room, and is filled with a wealth of ob- 
jects, of which we have, as yet, no ade- 
quate description. 


The Significance of the Discovery 


The archeological and historical sig- 
nificance of this discovery, though great, 
is not so overwhelming as it may ap- 
pear to a person who is not aware of 
the extent of our knowledge of Egyptian 
history and Egyptian customs. For the 
most part, the treasures confirm what we 
had already learned, or inferred, from 
other excavations. The majority of the 
objects found have their counterparts in 
the Cairo Museum or elsewhere. In so 
far as I have been able to learn, the most 
important exceptions are the wooden 
shrines about the sarcophagus, the great 
alabaster vases with their lotiform han- 
dies, and the candle-sticks, all of which 
are quite unique. The furniture and 
robes will help archeologists to recon- 
struct the court life of Egypt more per- 
fectly than has been possible heretofore, 
and in particular, we shall certainly learn 
much concerning a period which has al- 
ways been very confusing. I refer to 
the troublesome times immediately fol- 
lowing the reign of Akhnaton, who is in 
many ways the most interest-ng figure 
in Egyptian history. 

There is, of course, a highly senti- 
mental value attaching to this tomb, in 
that it is the first royal tomb to be 
found with its deposits practically undis- 
turbed; for the damage done by the 
thieves, who cntered the tomh so soon 
after the King had been laid away, seems 
to have been negligible. It is this senti- 
mental aspect which has caught the at- 
tention of the American public and has 
led to some very hasty generalizations 
as to the artistic value of the treasures. 

Fgyptian art sprang into existence 
some five or six thousand years ago as 
an hieratic art under the control ot the 
priesthood. The materialistic spirit of 
the ancient Egyptian and the religious 
conservatism of the priests combined 
with the deadening influence of environ- 
ment to ktep the art of Egypt practically 
Stationary for three thousand years. The 
advances made were in the matter of 
technique, for the Egyptian artist of 
500 B. C. used the same conventions and 
showed the same lack of a feeling for 
spiritual) siganficanee as his ancestors of 
the fourth millenium before Christ. The 
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single delightful break in the monotony 
comes under the reign of Akhnaton, 
whose artists enjoyed an unusual free- 
dom from the domination of the priests. 
But, alas, Tutankhamen found the priest- 
hood stronger than he, and returned to 
the beaten path, so that the artists found 
themselves once more in the position of 
those Egyptians of whom Plato says in 
his Laws, that no painter, or sculptor, 
in representing a figure or group of any 
sort, had the right to imagine or invent 
anything contrary to tradition. 

It is absurd to make the statement 
which appeared in one of the New York 
papers, that the art of Tutankhamen sur- 
passes anything done in the finest period 
of Greek art. It is unfair to compare 
the art of two countries with such 
widely differing ideals and sense of the 
significant. The resultant decision would 
be a purely subjective one, based on 
personal preference. If the art of Tut- 
ankhamen stands foremost among the 
examples of Egyptian art, it holds as 
high a position in Egypt as the best Greek 
art in Greece. But this preeminence is 
still to be demonstrated. I have, as yet, 
seen no photographs showing objects 
from this tomb so fine as the jewelry 
from Lahun, found by Flinders Petrie, 
and now, with the exception of a few 
pieces, in the Metropolitan Museum. 

Lord Carnarvon’s discovery is one of 
those fortunate experiences which are 
always before the excavator, leading him 
on, despite hardship and failure. Behind 
a single fortunate “strike” such as this, 
there are years of toil and many minor 
discoveries, which are not less valuable, 
though far less spectacular. 


Other Excavations 


Our own Metropolitan Museum has 
been carrying on important work at 
Thebes and Lisht for a number of years. 
Among other important discoveries was 
the unopened chamber in the Tomb of 
Mehenkwetre, which was filled with de- 
lightful models of the daily life of an 
Egyptian noble. These were, of course, 
placed in the tomb for the use of the 
deceased in after life. They now occupy 
an honored place in the Museum. 

Other American individuals and insti- 
tutions have been carrying on excava- 
tions for years in Greece, Asia Minor, 
the Holy Land, and elsewhere. For the 
most part, their work has not been spec- 
tacular, but it all serves to increase our 
knowledge of the art, customs, and his- 
tory of those countries in the Mediter- 
ranean basin which formed the nucleus 
of civilization whence the western world 
of today has sprung. The discovery of 
the buried treasures of Tutankhamen 
should serve as an added incentive to 
those who have made archeology and 
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the advancement of the world’s knowl- 
edge through excavation their life work. 
Its value is far greater, however, if 
the furor of public interest which it has 
created does not evaporate entirely, but 
remains sufficiently strong to lend some 
material aid in the form of contributions 
to funds for excavation. The induce- 
ments to such work are even greater 
when one considers that most excavators 
in Egypt have an agreement with the 
government, by which the finds are 
divided about equally, half to the Cairo 
Museum, half to the excavator. This is 
the case with the Metropolitan’s expedi- 
tion and with Lord Carnarvon. What he 
will do with his share of the treasure 
has not yet been made public, but that 
the major part of it wiil go to the Brit- 
ish Museum seems highly probable. 


British Scholars to Hold Law School 
Lectureships 

The appointments of British scholars 
to lectureships in the Law School have 
been announced by the Trustees of the 
University. William Renwick Riddell, 
Justice of the Supreme Court of Ontario, 
was named Blumenthal Lecturer for the 
Spring Session of 1924. Sir Paul Vino- 
gradof, Corpus Professor of Jurispru- 
dence at Oxford University, will be 
Carpentier Lecturer for 1923-24. 

Justice Riddell has been honored with 
the highest degrees of many of the lead- 
ing universities of Canada, Great Britain, 
and the United States. He has been 
elected to honorary membership in the 
State Bar Associations of a number of 
states, and has lectured and written much 
on legal and other topics. 


A mong g gE 


publications are: “The Courts and the 
People,” “Legal Profession in Upper 
Canada,” “The First Law Report in Up- 
per Canada,” “The Constitution of Can- 
ada,” “The Slave in Canada,” “Old Pro- 
vincial Tales.” 

Professor Vinogradof has received de- 
grees from Oxford, Durham, Cambridge, 
Harvard, Liverpool and Calcutta. While 
he was a professor in Moscow, he ex- 
erted means for the spreading of instruc- 
tion in Russian, founding the Moscow 
Pedagogical Society and acting as chair- 
man of the Educational Committee in 
the city of Moscow. He resigned his 
chair in consequence of a conflict with 
bureaucratic authorities, and went to 
England, where he resumed his inter- 
rupted studies in English and legal and 
social history. He was elected to the 
Corpus chair of Jurisprudence at Ox- 
ford in 1903. Professor Vinogradof has 
written and lectured much on topics hav- 
ing to do with legal and social matters 
and legal history. Among his publica- 
tions are: “Villainage in England,” “The 
Growth of the Manor,” “English Society 
in the Eleventh Century,” “Roman Law 
in Mediaeval Europe,” “Common Sense 
in Law,” “Self-Government in Russia,” 
“Outlines of Historical Jurisprudence,” 
“The Rise of Feudalism in Lombard, 
Italy,” “Inquiries in the Social History 
of England.” Professor Vinogradof will 
conduct a series of lecture conferences 
during the Winter Session of the next 
academic year. 


The Carpentier Fund was established 
through the gift of the late General H. 
W.(Carpențiercof the class of 1848, in 


© mémory of his \brother, James S. Car- 
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pentier, Among the Carpentier lectur- 
ers have been Viscount Bryce, former 
British Ambassador to the United States; 
Arthur Lionel Smith of Balliol College, 
Oxford; Prof. John C. Gray of Har- 
vard; David Jayne Hill, former Ambas- 
sador at Berlin; Sir Frederick Pollock; 
Sir Courtenay Ilbert; Harold Hazeltine 
of Cambridge University; and Willard 
Barbour of Yale. 


Memorial Service in Honor of 
Charles Thaddeus Terry, “93L 


On Tuesday of this week at 1 p. m., 
the students and faculty members of the 
Law School met together in Room 411, 
Kent Hall, for a memorial service in 
honor of Charles Thaddeus Terry, ’93L, 
thirty years a member of the Law School 
faculty and for the past twenty years 
Dwight Professor of Law, who died sud- 
denly, on February 19, of heart trouble. 
The speakers were Harlan F. Stone, 
ORL, Dean of the School, and Young B. 
Smith, '12L, Professor of Law. 

Dean Stone sketched briefly the hfe 
of Professor Terry and told in interest- 
ing style of some of the latter’s ideas 
about teaching and education in general. 
Smith, who studied under Professor 
Terry some years ago, told of incidents 
that occurred in the justly famous Con- 
tracts Course given by Professor Terry, 
which served to recall the power of this 
great teacher's personality and his 
method of instruction. Terry's greatest 
claim to honor as a teacher was, the 
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speaker said, his ability to develop in the 
student the power to think accurately 
and to express his thought clearly. 

In a forthcoming issue of the News 
an appreciation of Terry's life and work 
will be printed. 


P.&S. Alumni Active in New Child 
Health Organization 


For many years L. Emmett Holt, 
‘SOP.&S., ’04Hon, and Philip Van Ingen, 
‘OIP.&S., have been active through the 
Child Health Organization of America 
and the American Child Hygiene Asso- 
ciation, respectively, in dealing with dif- 
ferent phases of child health work. Be- 
ing now convinced that a union of forces 
is desirable in the interest of efficiency 
and economy, they and their co-directors 
have unanimously voted to merge activi- 
ties under the presidency of Herbert 
Hoover, '20Hon. 

The new society, known as the Ameri- 
can Child Health Association, will act 
as a clearing-house of information on all 
child health activities, and also as a 
broadcasting station of the best technical 
information. It will maintain a practical 
field service compssed of experts who 
will be ready to help solve local problems 
in any community. 

National headquarters are at 532 Sev- 
enteenth Street, Washington, D. C. 
Among the men who comprise the ad- 
visory bodies are Livingston Farrand, 
91P.&S., president of Cornell University ; 
Thomas D. Wood, '91P.&S., Professor 
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of Physical Education at Teachers’ Col- 
lege, and William H. Welch, ’75, ’04Hon.. 
Director of Johns Hopkins’ School of 
Hygiene and Public Health. 


Philadelphia Alumni Elect Officers at 
Anuual Meeting 

James P. Lichtenberger, ’09Ph.D., Pro- 
fessor of Sociolozy in the University of 
Pennsylvania, was the speaker at the 
sixteenth annual meeting of the Phila- 
delphia Alumni Club, held in the Engi- 
neers’ Club in that city on February 8. 
His instructive and educational address 
from the sociological angle on the chaotic 
condition of the world to-day, was greatly 
enjoyed and called forth the expression 
of many different points of view from 
the members present. 

After Lichtenberger’s talk, H. F. San- 
ville, '92Mines, Chairman of the Nomi- 
nating Committee, submitted his report, 
and the following officers were elected : 
George William Wallace, ’89L, president ; 
James P. Lichtenberger, '09Ph.D., first 
vice-president; R. S. Howard-Smith, ’72, 
second vice-president; Carl C. A. 
Schmidt, Jr., 01S, treasurer; C. Murray 
Rice, 91 Mines, secretary. Morris Wolf, 
12, '19Ph.D., and F. A. Wegener, RS, 
were made managers to serve until 1924, 
and James T. Weagle, ’12AM, and Char- 
lemagne T. Wolfe, 710, "13L, managers 
to serve until 1925. 

Attendance at the meeting included 
W. H. Allen, Jr.. 08; Samuel Bakove, 
227: H. Barnes, 11AM; W. S. Covell, 


Columbia Alumni Fund Class Report 


(Does not include roth and 25th Reunion Classes) 


As or FEBRUARY 17, 1923. 


Classes leading in number of subscribers for current year. 


As OF FEBRUARY 24, 1923. 


Classes leading in number of subscribers for current year. 


No. of No. of 
Class Representative Subscribers Class Representative Subscribers 
LO2Q0: dotie a. Edward M. Healy. Jr............ Gl: O20 heats dats ee Kdward M. Healy, Jr........... 61 
|) John D. Craven............0000% AG. MUNG veuwkeec doses John D.C raveniicccua 23s eee tws 46 
LOA clare estas beh bes W. Kenneth Watkins............ Be) EE awaits eas W. Kenneth Watkins............. 40 
LOND T AT Hubert G. Larson...........0005 Bh AON acs poe ee las Hubert Ge Carson. s2.2s.seenes¥s 28 
POT 7 laws ote esd Benjamin H. Bartholow.......... 23. WIGAN ade sateen Benjamin H. Bartholow.......... 26 
1890. eee eee. E. A. Cardozo..............24-. De NBO orcas ee A Te As GCatd07 0 srne anode eats 23 
1918Law........ 260. ie. As Sherpas becca Anes 2 VW1BLaw............ E. A. Sherpick........... ee sees. 22 
1101 e ne er E Chalmers Wood: Sits u5 oon sone: 22 TOD rs cteeneee eee Chalmers Wood, Jr............... 2 
LV1I9PE&S. 2.2.00... Ralph L. Harvey RS be tics a a © BL 19 1894 Mines........ 0. Archibald Douglas te aiew vat Snare A E TE 21 
I TE E ET EE Arthur K. Paddock.............. 10: e a TE Ralph L- Harveys: seas cevereses 20 
1894Mines.........0. Archibald Douglas ............. 10: DOS esceseasantrewees Sherman M. Bijur.............-. 20 

Classes leading in amount subscribed for current year. Classes leading in amount subscribed for current year. 

Amount Amount 
Class Representative Subseribed Class Representative Subscribed 
[OOF E win gn EE (No Representative) .......... Ga0s e E (No Representative) ............ $505 
1S lea ceteses paaria Herman F. Nordeman.......... 503) PS8l................ Herman F. Nordeman.......... 503 
ISRILAW esc Boe Ge Edgar J. Nathan.............. 4356 188lLaw............ Edgar J. Nathan........ ates pice 436 
PSO Fe a a E a George R. Beach............... 40a IBI siare an George Rs Beachiisssssars saien 405 
1894Mines... ennan Archibald Douglas ............ 395 - 1894Mines........... Archibald DOUG as sds. ccvesecq ars 405 
TS 96 MAW stewanant de sa 2s FHA- UGterhart ood einai cs 370 =1896Law...... 2... H-A “Uterhart Gece cs a cee, 370 
VBS 8 ctchade cork nil areal et (No Representative) .......... 3603 ~ 1880s tanana bataws (No Representative)............ 365 
IS O oroesi Raas Perey Fridenberg ............. Iis- AG86: 2.4 eSacok aia Percy Fridenberg............006- 345 
LE SOc a oue E S Landreth H. King............. S20 ASR os cokers as welds Landreth H. King.............. 320 
1k84Mines........... Abram Os POstis.. 404 tessei Eira 315  1884Mines.... 2.2... Abram @S- "Post... 2322~s8seN~euu8 315 
1904Science.......... (No Representative) ........... 305 = 1904Science......... (Xo Representative) ............ 305 
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"O3FA; R. G. Franklin, 719; Lloyd Imes, 
"15AM; J. P. Lichtenberger, ’09Ph.D.; 
C. H. Machen, ’98S; C. M: Rice, 
’92Mines; H. W. Raymond, 71L; H. F. 
Sanville, "92Mines; G. W. Wallace, ’89L; 
J. A. Weagle, ’12AM; F. A. Wegener, 
"12S; E: J.. Willams, *IG6AM;: C. $. 
Witherstine, ’78P.&S.; C .T. Wolfe, 710, 
"13L; and Morris Wolfe, ’12, °19Ph.D. 


Washington Alumni to Establish 
Scholarship 


The Alumni Club of the State of 
Washington recently held its annual din- 
ner and meeting in the College Club in 
Seattle. Among the speakers were A. H. 
Albertson, "95F A, who described the ad- 
venturous and novel trip he made some 
months ago, circling the peak of Mount 
Ranier over the high-line glacier trail, 
a seventy-mile journey of many difficul- 
ties. Another speaker, A. J. Ghiglione, 
‘O4P.&S., gave an illuminating account of 
the Italian Fascisti movement. This led 
to considerable discussion, in which Mr. 
Alfani, Italian Consul and the guest of 
the Club, participated. 


The chief item of business resolved it- 
self into the adoption of a policy looking 
toward the establishment of a scholar- 
ship at Columbia. The Washington Club 
is small, and the beginning must be mod- 
est, so the members started with a small 
revolving loan fund. They have a can- 
didate in view, and a collection is now 
underway. 


The officers re-elected for 1923 are 
August J. Ghiglione, ’04P.&S., president ; 
H. K. Benson, ’07Ph.D., vice-president; 
Leslie Spier, ’20Ph.D., secretary-treas- 
urer. 


Cleveland Alumni Entertain Monroe 
Curtis, *13L 

Emil Joseph, ’79, ’81L, president of the 
Cleveland Alumni Club, gave a dinner 
on February 17 at the Town Club in 
Cleveland, in honor of Monroe Curtis, 
"13L. Curtis is a member of the New 
York law firm of Peaslee and Compton, 
and has charge of their Berlin office. 
He expects to return to his post in 
April. 

Among those attending the dinner were 
Mattoon M. Curtis, Professor of Philo- 
sophy at Western Reserve University; 
J. F. Hyde, ’07AM, Professor of Geology 
at Western Reserve; L. L. Brenneman, 
"13AM; K. H. Driggs, ’08Phar; Thomas 
F. Githens, 13S; L: E. Jeanneret, 11S; 
L. G. Taylor, ’'14S; and D. I. Wheeler, 
08. 

A box party at one of the local theaters 
rounded out the evening. 
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1916 Drops Business Cares for Class 
Dinner 

1916, that Class of brilliant Columbia 

men whose fame has added greatly to 

the glory of Alma Mater, met at dinner 


in the Grotto of the Columbia University 
Club on February 20. 


The usual array of legal and medical 
talent was represented, with the excep- 
tion of Ragloise, who was not only ab- 
sent, but sent no telegram of explanation. 
Rumor was spread that little Ray was 
engaged on a matter before the Supreme 
Court. What matter, “what matter?” 
Among others missing was Gil Currier, 
attending physician to most of Manhat- 
tan’s aristocracy. A chair was also 
saved for Eddie Garther, whose absence 
was not satisfactorils explained. The 
vast majority of the class were, in fact, 
among those missing, in spite of the 
earnest efforts of the Committee, Walt 
Pfeiffer, who led the cheers, and Mel 
Krulewitz, who did the cheering. Vin 
Jones, he of the New York, New Haven 
and Hartford, laid his absence to his 
attempt to cover the distance from New 
Haven to New York in one of his own 
trains. 


Girard F. Oberrander of 1070 Madison 
Avenue (office hours from 10 to 5), 
was the only physician who did not come 
empty handed, and his end of the table 
formed the life of the party. Had Vin 
Jones been present, he would probably 
have been attracted to that section of the 
festivities. Bruce Conlin lent dignity to 
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the occasion with a few remarks on the 
Republican Tariff Act and the Treasures 
Ach-Ku-Amen, A. D. several thousand. 
Brother Lucke, Baptist preacher, put in 
his first appearance since graduation, and 
at the head of the table, told a few anec- 
dotes about his experiences. Nick Bucci, 
class poet and future ambassador to the 
Court of St. James, told an uplifting 
story of the brave youth of Italy who 
picked up man and pail both. Charlie 
Bartow sat at the speakers’ table and 
refused to make a speech in spite of the 
applause his introduction received. Eddie 
Shea, Class President, carried himself 
and other things with the dignity ex- 
pected of such an official. 

It fell to Sam Spingarn’s lot to make 
the oration of the evening. Sam bitterly 
regretted the absence of one Jack Craven 
to whom he devoted the greatest praise 
for his accomplishment in placing 1916 
second among the classes which have 
given the largest number of contributions 
to the Alumni Fund. Eyes and chops 
were wet at the end of Sam’s brilliant 
speech, and Walt Pfeiffer was so touched 
with responsibility that he forthwith 
forked out an additional dollar. 

After passing the hat, instead of the 
deficit, over to Ed Fox, Class Treasurer, 
adjournment was taken until 12:30 on 
Friday, March 16, when 1916 gallants 
will take luncheon at Stewart’s Restaur- 
ant, 30 Park Place, New York. PUT 
THAT DATE DOWN! 

P. S.—Guernsey Frey was there, too. 

CONTRIBUTED. 
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Breaking Ground for the School of Business Building 


On Friday, February 16, James C. Egbert, 
"81, ’85, PhD., Director of the School of Busi- 
ness, with the traditional silver shovel, broke 
ground for the School’s new building, to be 
erected on the north-east corner of Broadway 
and 116th Street. The following day a steam 
shovel was moved in place, and the work of 
excavation is now well under way. 

In addition to Professor Egbert, the little 
group assembled for the ceremony, are (left to 
right): “Henry”; Dona:id H. Davenport, '21 
Bu., Assistant ın Business Organization ; Gevrze 


Filipetti, Assistant in Business Organization; 
Elsie M. Firor, S. of B. Encyclopedia, Shock- 
absorber, etc., etc.; Ralph H. Blanchard, Assist- 
ant Professor of Insurance; Roswell C. McCrea, 
Professor of Economics; President Butler; 
Archibald H. Stockder, Instructor in Business 
Organization; John J. Coss, ’08 A.M., Director 
əf Summer Session; Frederick Coykendall, ’95, 
'97S, Trustee; Frederick A. Goetz, 95 Mines, 
Treasurer of the University; David M. Updike, 
‘038, ofthe, Department of Buildings and 
rounds _ € 
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1920 Dines, and Attends Yale Game 
in a Body 

The annual 1920 Class Dinner was held 
at the Hotel Marseilles on Alumni Day. 
Ed Healy, president of the class, pre- 
sided, but rumor has it that his wife 
made him come home at an carly hour. 
S. Weinstein took the chair in Healy’s 
place. 

The dinner was a representative one, 
as all the men present had been most 
active on the Campus during their col- 
lege years. 

Jack Hyde blew in and defied Mr. Vol- 
stead most vehemently. H. Danihy 
agreed with him thoroughly on this sub- 
ject, whereupon they both proceeded to 
perform a dainty little dance. Scotty, 
fearing that Hyde might fall down a 
flight of stairs, flew to the rescue. Hyde 
thought he wanted to fight, and as a 
result they went to the mat to settle the 
serious question. Hyde came out the 
winner, and after apologizing as best he 
could for damaging Scotty, left the party. 

Herb Koenig rose to the occasion, and 
stated that as there was a_ basketball 
game with Yale that evening, there would 
be absolutely no speech-making whatso- 
ever. Loud cheers and rolls followed 
Koenig’s speech, and he ducked most ad- 
mirably. 

It was voted to hold weekly luncheons 
at 12:30 every Tuesday at Stewart's, 30 
Park Place. 

The dinner ended about 8 o’clock, and 


Song Book Committee in Search of 
Suggestions 


The Song Book Committee, recently 
appointed by the Directors of the 
Alumni Federation to publish a re- 
vised edition of the Columbia Song 
Book, has already held a preliminary 
meeting. Their next meeting will 
probably take place within the next 
ten days. 

Meanwhile the Committee will wel- 
come from Alumni any suggestions 
as to Columbia songs or songs of 
other colleges which might well be in- 
cluded in the revised edition. The 
Committee has several changes in 
mind, particularly with the idea of 
including some of the most poplar 
aut 


college songs in this country. 
suggestions from all Alumni will be 
gladly received. 

The present Columbia Song Book 
was published by the Federation in 


1916. It has had a wide distribution 
among Alumni and the preparatory 
schools, and only a few copies of the 
edition are now on hand. 

Russell P. Hoyt, Jr., ’03, is Chair- 
man of the Committee. The other 
members are: J. Arthur Booth, ’78, 
R2 P.&S.; James W. Walker, ‘91; 
Levering Tyson, l 1AM, and Ray Per- 
kins, 7°17. Communications for the 
Committee should be addressed to 
Hoyt at 311 East Hall, Columbia Uni- 


versity. 


the whole crowd proceeded to the gym 
and watched with delight the defeat of 
Yale. 

Those present were R. E. Archibold, F. 
B. Benedict, M. J. Bloomer, M. B. Cohen, 
R. M. Craigmyle, H. F. Danihy, L. F. 
Dickinson, H L. Dietrich, H. W. Eis- 
felder, W. A. Ford, J. W. Giles, H. W. 
Holdenstein, L. L. Hanel, E. M. Healy, 
H. F. Helwig, J. B. Hyde, G. L. B. Jones 
(Les Jones), S. N. Kirkland, H. A. 
Koenig, J. L. Kraus, L. Lester, S. O. 
Levy, J. Litt, P. E. Maduro, B. H. 
Mathews, V. R. Milbank, C. E. Misch, 
J. N. Nash, H. Nathabanja, W. J. Neu- 
man, H. J. Rosenberger, R. M. Rose, 
C. W. Saacke, R. W. Scott, H. N. Sibley, 
E. M. Simonson, J. B. Singer, D. K. 
Thompson, M. E. Van Raalte, H. E. 
Volmers, S. Weinstein. M. E. V. R. 


1922 Scicnre *o Holl Firs: Reunion 

Many a member of 1922 Science is 
preparing to present himself at the Chem- 
ists’ Club, 52 East 41st Street, New York 
City, on Tuesday, March 6. The occa- 
sion will be the first reunion of the class. 
Dinner will be served at 6:30. 

“If for any reason you are unable to 
be with us,” reads the announcement, 
“send a letter to W. E. Greenwald, 561 
West 147th Street, New York City, some 
time before the above date, telling us what 
you are doing and how things are going 
—and in return we will tell you all the 
news we get at the dinner.” 


“1923 Columbian” to Cover Many 
Fields 


The managing board of The 1923 Co- 
lumbian has inaugurated its alumni drive, 
more than a thousand letters having al- 
ready been sent out to Alumni through- 
out the country, telling them of the work 
and significance uf the new Columbian 
and urging them to support this year’s 
annual. 

In response to many requests for a his- 
tory of the College, one of the most m- 
teresting sections of the book will be the 
story of the institution from its earliest 
days, illustrated with many of the origi- 
nal wood-cuts and old-time engravings 
of King’s College. This section will 
also portray in detail the student life of 
today, and will record the recent develop- 
ment of our buildin: program. 

The art work represents some of the 
best efforts of the School of Architecture 
and includes seven four-color plates 
drawn by John Holmgren, ’24, of Jester 
fame. 

Much space has been devoted to strictly 
Alumni news, all of the graduates’ cele- 
brations being described and adequately 
pictured. Alumni in foreign lands are 
sending in photographs and news -items 


that will be of exceptional interest. In 
connection with athletics and the non- 
athletic activities, one or more pictures 
will accompany the story of every foot- 
ball game, track meet and other import- 
ant activity held on or away from the 
campus during the past year. 

Communications are to be addressed 
to the 1923 Columbian, 535 Livingston 
Hall, Columbia University. Orders can 
either be placed directly, or else left at 
the desk of the Columbia University Club 
of New York City, where copies of the 
previous edition can be seen. 


Statue to Mark Grave of Joyce 
Kilmer, ’08 

A monument thirty-five feet in height 
is to mark the grave of Sergeant Joyce 
Kilmer, ’08, who died fighting in France 
with the Sixty-ninth Infantry. 

Kilmer was transferred from the 
107th Infantry to the 165th a short time 
before the Rainbow Division sailed for 
France. He was in the thick of the 
Marne fighting from the day the great 
Allied offensive began until he was 
mortally wounded on July 30, 1918. He 
was awarded a posthumous citation, and 
the Croix de Guerre with palm by the 
French Government for bravery in action. 

The memorial is the work of Paolo 
Abbate, famous Italian sculptor, who, 
like Kilmer, held membership in the 
Dante Society of America. 


Some o’ This an’ That 


There is a plan on foot to make phono- 
graph records of lectures given by pro- 
fessors at Columbia, for the benefit of 
the coming generations. Too bad we 
have no record of what we had to put up 
with when we graced the lecture room. 


A very great increase in the number 
of crew candidates has been reported at 
Columbia. On the other hand, the epi- 
demic of the “flu” is on the wane. 


At the age of forty an Eskimo woman 
is very old. In little old Teachers’ Col- 
lege, a woman of that age is about 
twenty. | 

The pair on the ninth floor of Living- 
ston who sing and play the trombone, 
recently confessed to an ambition to get 
into the movies. In our day, there was 
more than one such artist we thought 
admirably suited to the “Silent Drama.” 

Inthe opinion of a prominent special- 
ist, the. value\of the human cyes cannot 
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be over-estimated. We never go to 
Whittier Hall without ours. 

“Do we respect old age?” asks an 
’89er. Personally, we take off our hat 
to a “Columbia Lunch” egg. 

“A glass of milk to most people,” says 
the health column, “is just a glass of 
milk.” We _ stoutly maintain that in 
some places we know of, that is just 
what it isn’t. A. R. C. 


The Letter Box 


Some Backwash on the Psychological 
Test 


Mr. Chas. G. Proffitt, 
311 East Hall, 
Columbia University, 
New York, N. Y. 
Dear Charlie: 


I am returning to you ticket for the 
Psychological Test which was to have 
been held (for me) on Feb. 12. I am 
sending back this ticket, as it is of no use 
to me at this late date. 


When I visited the Campus Monday, I 
took some papers out of my pocket in 
the Alumni Federation Office and left 
them on Miss McKenney's desk. At 
5:30 I found myself in the pool watch- 
ing a water polo game. I then remem- 
bered my exam at 5:15. I rushed up 
into Schermerhorn Hall and presented 
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myself at the door of the examination 
room, badly out of breath. My entrance 
was barred by a proctor who seemed 
quite unaware of the necessity for my 
being there to insure the success of the 
examination. I told this young man that 
I wanted to be admitted in order to have 
my intelligence tested. He replied: 
“Where is your ticket 7” 


After digging in my pockets I had 
to admit that I had lost my ticket. When 
I admitted that, he asked me what the 
number of the ticket was. Naturally, 
I could not remember. He thereupon in- 
formed me “there’s no use of your tak- 
ing this examination. You are debarred 
on three counts. First, you have not 
enough strength of resolve to keep an 
appointment which you have made, even 
when you have made it in writing; 
secondly, you lack sufficient sense to bring 
a ticket of admission, which states on 
the face of it that the ticket must be 
presented for admission. Finally, your 
memory 1s so poor that you cannot re- 
member the number of your ticket.” 


Needless to say, I turned away from 
the door in disgust, commenting under 
my breath that I noticed they had to 
have proctors walk up and down the 
aisles to prevent the examinees from 
cheating. I didn’t want to take the ex- 
amination any way. I had reached the 
lobby when I was tapped on the shoulder 
and informed that if f desired a special 
psychological test I might arrange for 
one later in the week upon presenting 
a bursar’s receipt for $5.00. I thanked 
the young man profusely. 

Is it true that Fred Keppel flunked 
the exam badly and that at President 
Butler's request the results of the ex- 
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amination are to be made retroactive? 
I should hate to give up my degree after 
having it all these years. 


Cordially yours, 
INNOCENT SUFFERER. 


An Open Letter to the New Jersey 


Alumni Club 
Gentlemen: 


It is with a sense of keen disappoint- 
ment that I read in the ALUMNI NEWS 
for February 23, 1923, of the very suc- 
cessful dinner held by your club recently 
in Newark—disappointment because I 
was not there to enjoy the fun and the 
good time which evidently was had by 
all present. Inasmuch as your cub re- 
porter has followed the precedent set by 
the typical representative of his species, 
by including in at least two instances 
references that are entirely uncalled for, 
I respectfully ask leave to call your at- 
tention to a few facts. 

My absence was not only commented 
upon in the report of the meeting, but 
attention was called to it particularly. 
May | say in all sincerity that the reason 
for this seeming neglect on my part 1s 
merely the fundamental one that I was 
not invited to attend! 

Setting aside for the moment the inter- 
est I have always had in local club af- 
fairs, I would like to go on record as 
having a particularly warm spot for the 
Jersey Club. ‘’Way back in the Azoic 
age of alumni history, the New Jersey 
Alumni Club instituted the custom of 
entertaining annually the visiting Ger- 
man Exchange Professor. The first Co- 
lumbia Local Club meeting I ever at- 
tended was one of these very delightful 
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parties. This particular occasion has 
ever remained a green oasis in my mem- 
ory, because that night George Compton 
and I had the honor to eseort back to 
Manhattan the distinguished guest of 
the evening. Although my memory may 
be a bit hazy, as we put him to bed 
in the Hotel Marseilles, he muttered 
some typically guttural Teutonic phrases 
about Jersey justice. The implication did 
not dawn upon me then, but it does now. 
For during the last four years I have 
been a legal resident of that fair com- 
monwealth, voting regularly for the 


Track Team Continues to Sweep the 
Boards 


Columbia finished second with a total 
of 13 points, five Jess than the winners, 
in the Metropolitan A. A. U. junior 
track and field championships, held at 
the Thirteenth Regiment Armory, Brook- 
lyn, on Washington’s Birthday. 30b 
Moore, captain of the Varsity cross- 
country team, turned in one of the most 
impressive races of the mect with 
9:48 1-5. Moore broke the record in the 
two-mile run, which he captured in con- 
vincing style from a field of cleven start- 
ers. The other Columbia point winners 
in the meet were: Frank Fargo, who 
won the 12-pound shot put; John Lewis, 
third in the standing broad jump, and 


Charlie Brinckerhoff, who finished 
fourth in the 300-yard run. l 
While the juniors were disporting 


themselves in Brooklyn, Walter Koppisch 
was grabbing off another cup up in Bos- 
ton. Koppisch won the first leg on the 
new Col. William A. Gaston Trophy at 
600 yards, which was the feature race 
of the annual games of the Massachu- 
setts American Legion. The time was 
1:18 4-5, fast for the distance indoors. 

On Saturday night Koppisch again took 
the track and again romped home in 
front. The Blue and White ace won the 
Buermeyer 500, a special 500-yard race 
which is the feature of the annual in- 
door games of the N. Y. A. C. The cup 
was originally donated by the late Harry 
Buermeyer, a founder of the club, and 
father of Lt. Herbert A. Buermeyer, 
’16, a former Varsity football star, who 
was killed in action in France in 1918. 
Since the death of the elder Buermeyer 
last year, the cup has been offered as a 
memorial by the New York A. C. 

Koppisch scored his victory over such 
runners as J. Cord Taylor of Princeton 
and Long Tom Campbell, captain of the 
Yale track team. In front from the 
crack of the starter’s pistol, “Wally” 
breasted the tape in the fast time of 
59 3-5 seconds, only one and one-fifth 
seconds slower than the world’s record 
for the distance. 

The annual inter-class relays were run 
off as an adjunct of the N. Y. A. C. 
meet and were won by the Class of 1923. 
The Sophomores finished second, the 
Freshmen third and the Juniors fourth. 
The winning Senior team was composed 
of Prerau, Skeats, Jennings and Kabelitz. 


The crack swimming team from Mer- 
cersburg Academy, national interschol- 
astic champions, defeated the Freshmen 
swimmers, 38-24, after a hard fought 
mect in the Columbia pool last Satur- 
day afternoon. 
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straight party ticket, and although my 
address has been duly filed in the Alum- 
ni Office, I have never to this date re- 
ceived a single official communication of 
any sort, from the club or any of its 
officers! While I submit that I may 
never again have the opportunity to per- 
form the same rites over the corpse of 
the recipient of Jessey honors as I did 
at the time of my initiation into Local 
Club activities, I wish to state that I am 
still at the service of the Jersey Club 
for this or any other Club purpose. I 
have not consulted George Compton 


The Week in Athletics 


Athletic Calendar 


SATURDAY, MARCH 3. 
Fencing—Varsity at Annapolis. 
Track—I. C. A. A. A. A., 22nd Regi- 
ment Armory. 

Swimming— Pennsylvania at Colum- 
bia. 

Water Polo—Pennsylvania at Colum- 


bia. 

TUESDAY, MARCH 6. 
Basketball—Varsity at Ithaca. 
Swimming—Erasmus Hall High at 

Columbia (Freshmen). 
Fripay, Marci 9. 
Swimming—Montclair High at Co- 
lumbia (Fresi: 1en). 
Fencing—Yale at Columbia. 


Eighteen Entries in I. C. A. A. A. A. Meet 


Coach Merner’s track team is going to 
be well represented at the Indoor Inter- 
collegiate Athletic Meet to be held in 
New York on March 3. Eighteen wear- 
ers of the Blue and White are entered 
and ought to give a good account of 
themselves. Twenty colleges and 630 
men will take part. 


Victor Graeb and Walter Koppisch are 
entered in the 70-yard dash. Graeb 
placed fifth in the meet last year and 
so far this year has been training with 
the intercollegiate title as his goal. Grant 
and Doolittle, both veterans, will be in 
the 60-yard high hurdles. Koppisch, 
Brinkerhoff, Grant, and Kabelitz are en- 
tered for the one-mile relay event. 


In the longer distance Francis Bren- 
nan, the former N. Y. A. C. runner, and 
Schmid will try the one-mile run. Cap- 
tain Higgins will defend his Intercolle- 
giate title in the two-mile run. Burke, 
Marsolf, Parsons, and Jenkins will com- 
pete in the two-mile relay. 


In the field events Columbta’s chances 
have taken a considerable brace with the 
appearance of Charlie Ray in the broad 
jump. Ray comes from Georgia, where 
he holds several records for the broad 
jump. Fargo and Mcyers will take care 
of the weight events. 


Freshmen Win and Lose 


The Freshman basketball team broke 
even in its two games last week. On 
Wednesday the yearlings defeated the 
five from Brooklyn Poly Prep in the 
local gym, by the score of 35-20. The 
season was brought to a close Saturday 
afternoon, when the Cornell freshmen 
trounced the local plebes, 28-15, in a slow 
game. The Columbia Frosh played nine 
games this year, five of which they won. 
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(who is not a resident of New Jersey), 
but I imagine he would be pleased to 
volunteer his services to aid me at any 
time you care to draft us. But at least 
we must be invited! 

May I take this occasion to wish for 
the Club long life and prosperity, par- 
ticularly in the stormy days ahead, when 
the new administration takes hold. 

Cordially yours, 
Levertnc Tyson, 711 AM. 
Columbia University, 
February 24, 1923. 


Columbia’s Action in Hockey Situa- 
tion Attracts Much Attention 


Editorial and sporting writers for the 
public press in the Middle Atlantic and 
New England States have warmly con- 
gratulated the University Committee on 
Athletics, on their handling of the un- 
pleasant situation that arose this winter 
in our hockey ranks. 

“Its All in the Game,” a daily sports 
column in the New York Evening Post, 
had this to say on February 21: 

“That body of men who form the Co- 
lumbia University Athletic Committee 
are to be congratulated in no half-hearted 
way for the prompt manner in which 
they dealt with the altogether unfortu- 
nate hockey affair which recently flashed 
its unpleasant details across the sporting 
pages of the newspapers. It required no 
little courage and high principle to handle 
the matter in as straightforward and two- 
fisted a manner as these gentlemen have 
done. 

“Of course, it might be said that there 
was nothing else for them to do. And 
so, it was demonstrated by their action, 
there was not. But there can be no 
criticism of the governing body added to 
that of the men implicated.” 

On Sunday, February 25, the editorial 
page of the New York World, under the 
head, “Cleaning Up Some College Ath- 
letics,” said: 

“The Columbia University hockey team 
piayed in games out of New York this 
season two men who were ineligible by 
the rules, borrowing for the purpose the 
names of two students who were eligible 
but did not play. 

“The fact that students and presumable 
gentlemen resorted to a fraud which, if 
committed in a business transaction, 
might be a Grand Jury matter, would ex- 
cuse pessimistic thought on the ways of 
our young barbarians in college. It is 
better to dwell on the action of the Uni- 
versity.” 

After a brief review of the punishment 
meted out by the Athletic Committee, the 
World concludes: 

“These are severe penalties, but perhaps 
less severe than the public branding of 
the young men in the college world as 
guilty of a despicable cheat. The days 
have long gone by when such conduct 
was to be palliated in the interest of 
‘sport... The authorities in the larger 
American colleges, at least, are doing 
their honorable best to keep athletic con- 
tests clean.” 


Baranchia, the 115-pounder, and Aur- 
lich,/ the -unlimited -class wrestler, have 
been ‘declared ineligible by the faculty on 
account of poor-studies. 
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Dartmouth Five Wins, 32-29 


The Dartmouth basketball team, or 
rather one Tom Cullen, upset the Var- 
sity’s winning streak in the local gym 
last Thursday night, to the tune of 
32-29. The game was one of the most 
bitterly fought seen on the local floor 
this year. Accurate foul shooting by 
the Green’s captain, who scored 26 of 
the 32 points credited to the visitors, 
caused Columbia’s downfall. 

Coach Deering again shifted the Blue 
and White line-up. Pulleyn went to 
center, the post left vacant by the ineli- 
gibility of Donaldson; Springhorn was 
placed at guard opposite Cullen, and 
Fields went in as Strom’s running mate 
at forward. Columbia started off with 
a rush and in the first ten minutes of 
play had piled up a lead of 11-2. At 
this point Dartmouth braced, and led by 
Cullen, soon pulled up on even terms. 
At the end of the first half the teams 
were deadlocked at 18-all. 

The second half was a heart-breaker. 
Both teams alternated in the lead. Co- 
lumbia was twice in the lead at 27-26 
and 29-28, but each time Cullen’s un- 
canny ability from the foul line pulled 
his team up even. A long ficld goal 
and two fouls as the final whistle blew, 
gave Dartmouth the game. The line-ups: 
DARTMOUTH on COLUMBIA (29) 


Guillet: caa0-6¢adsa oss AP ke Stik aara a Fields 
Goldstein wo... ee eee Tee Bae eee eoate ce wears Strom 
Friedman .......... Orne cite cactus bak Pulleyn 

CED ive su os alee eS R Goiori a Wilson 
Failler suica ure ee pee ets Pe O 65-3 ck Springhorn 

Goals from field — Dartmouth: Cullen (4), 
Friedman (2), Millar. Columbia: Pulleyn (4), 
Strom (2), Springhorn. Goals from foul— 


Cullen (18 out of 23), Wilson (15 out of 21). 

Substitutes — Dartmouth: Millar for Heep, 
Moore for Goldstein, Goldstein for Moore, 
Moore for Goldstein, Heep for Failer. Co- 
lumbia: Reilly for Pulleyn, Pulleyn for Spring- 
horn, Dockerill for Fields. 

Referee- -Brennan, New York Aggies. Um- 
pire—Kinney, Yale. Time of halves—20 min- 
utes. 


Swimmers Tie and Water Poloists 
Win in Two Meets 


The Varsity swimming team tied in 
swimming and won the water-polo game 
in a dual mect with City College, held in 
the Lavender’s pool on February 16. 
Although the Blue and White mermen 
took first place in four of the seven 
events in the swimming meet, C. C. N. Y. 
captured the relay after a close fight and 
tied up the score at 32-all. 

The water-polo contest was all Colum- 
bia. City College was unable to solve the 
fast up-tank work of the Blue and White 
forwards, and the ultimate result was 
never in doubt. Midlin and Captain 
Beiswinger starred for the Lion. The 
former scored four touch goals, while 
the Varsity leader scored one touch goal 
and four goals from foul. The final 
score was 29-14. 


The Varsity swimming team tied with 
Johns Hopkins at 3l-all in a dual meet 
held in the Columbia pool last Friday 
night. The water-polo team fared bet- 
ter, defeating the New York All-Stars, 
6-0. The feature of the meet was the 
swimming of Welsh, of Johns Hopkins, 
who took first in the 50 and the 100-yard 
races and swam as anchor man on the 
relay, nosing out Eberhardt of the Var- 
sity in each instance. 

Columbia’s points in the water-polo 
game came as a result of a touch goal 
by, Judd and a foul goal by Cohen, who 
substituted for Beiswinger. 
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Calendar 


Unless otherwise indicated, the 
events listed below will be held at the 
Columbia University Club, 4 West 
43rd Street. Telephone, Longacre 

200. 

Monpay, MARCH 5. 

1908. Dinner and :.ieeting. 

TurEspAy, MARCH 6. 

1919. Weekly luncheon. Pequot Cof- 
fee House, 91 Water Street, New 
York City. 12:30 to 2:00 p. m. 

1920. Weekly luncheon. Stewart’s, 
30 Park Place, New York City. 
12:30 p. m. 

1922S. Dinner. Chemists’ Club, 52 
Fast 41st Street, New York City. 

WEDNESDAY, MARCH 7. 

Varsity “C” Club, Executive Board 
meeting. 6:15 p. m. 

1904. Monthly luncheon. Stewart's, 
30 Park Place. 12:30 to 2:00 p. m. 

1909. Monthly luncheon. Elks’ Club, 
110 W. 43rd Street. 12:30 p. m. 

WEDNEsDAY, Marcu 14. 

1918. Monthly luncheon. Stewart's, 
30 Park Place. 

Fripay, Marcu 16. 

1916. Monthly luncheon. Stewart’s, 
30 Park Place, New York City. 

Monpay, Marcu 19. 

Alumni Fund Representatives. Dinner. 
1917. Monthly luncheon. Zimmer- 
mann's, Fulton Street, New York. 
WEDNESDAY, MARCH 21. 

| 1903. Dinner and meeting. 


Present Material Points to a Good 
Baseball Team 


Andy Coakley, the veteran Blue and 
White coach, sounded the first call for 
infield and outfield candidates this week. 
The squad of nearly fifty men, including 
pitchers and catchers who reported three 
weeks ago, is now hard at work at prac- 
tice in the gymnasium. In a week or 
so Coakley will lead his band to South 
Field, where they will start extensive 
outdoor practice for the first game on 
March 31. 

The Varsity team, judging from the 
present material, should be a high class 
combination this season. Besides several 
veterans, Coakley will also have an 
abundance of freshmen from which to 
select his nine. 

A glance at the available prospects 
seems to shape the team up in this man- 
ner: first base, “Stretch” Mannheim, the 
six-foot-three freshman who played end 
on the football team: second base, Jimmy 
Tedford, a veteran keystone man; third 
base, Alex Watt, also an experienced 
diamond player; shortstop, Wilson, bas- 
kethall player and a member of the base- 
ball squad last year; outfield, Sam Strom, 
the freshman star of last year’s team; 
Jerry Brophy, and Pease, captain of the 
freshman football team and a baseball 
player of note in ins high school davs; 
catcher, Ed Meyers: pitchers, Bliss 
ae Jack Van Brocklin and Wunder- 
ich. 


Back of this combination is an array 
of men who will be possible choices for 
some of the positions mentioned above. 
Coakley’s big problem is his catching 
staff. Meyers is not a remarkable per- 
former back of the plate, and Biscay, a 
sophomore, is not considered to,. be_of 
first-string calibre. 
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Cornell Defeats Wrestlers in Close Meet 


The Varsity wrestling team suffered 
defeat for the first time this season, 
when the Blue and White grapplers lost 
a 13-11 decision to Cornell, last year’s 
intercollegiate champions, in the Colum- 
bia gym, last Saturday night. The sur- 
prise of the meet was the defeat of 
Captain Bill Johnson, Columbia’s inter- 
collegiate title-holder in the 158-pound 
class. 


Another intercollegiate champion failed 
to come up to expectations when “Swede” 
Hanson, 175-pound title-holder, was held 
to a draw by Parsonnet of Columbia. 


The meet was conducted under the new 
rules recently adopted by the Eastern 
Intercollegiate Wrestling Association. 


The summaries: 


115-Pound Class— A. Rita of Columbia won 
from Ackles of Cornell, on referee’s decision. 
Time advantage—2:58. 

125-Pound Class—-MacWilliams of Cornell won 
from Reisner of Columbia, on referec’s de- 
cision. Time advantage—-3:45 

135-Pound Class — Schwartz of Columbia won 
from MacWillhiams of Cornell, Time advan- 
tage—1:30. 

145-Pound Class—Donohue of Columbia threw 
Hall of Cornell (rolling hold). Time—2:37. 

158-Pound Class—Rurr of Cornell threw John- 
son of Columbia (body hold and half nelson). 
Time—4:46. 

175-Pound Class — Draw between Hanson of 
Cornell and Parsonnet of Columbia. 

Unlimited Class — Wright of Cornell 
Blaine of Columbia (chancery hold). 

Referees 


threw 
Time 


Jackel, Williams, and Morgan, Navy. 


Dartmouth Swamps Blue and White | 
Fencers, 12-2 


Dartmouth completely outclassed the 
Varsity fencing team in a dual meet, 
held in the local gym last Friday after- 
noon. The final score was 12-2. Cap- 
tain Bloomer saved the Blue and White 
from a complete shutout by taking two 
bouts for the only points scored by the 
locals. Hertzberg of Dartmouth was 
the individual star of the meet. The 
Green ace took all three of his bouts 
with the foils and his two bouts in the 
sabres. 
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Riverdale Country School 
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FRANK S. HACKETT, Columbia '99 
HEADMASTER 


A College Preparatory Boarding and Day 
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Beautiful New Fire-Proof Dormitory of 
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Officers 


STEPHEN BAKER, President 
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anne McNge1L, Vice-Pres. 
. D. Forster, Vice-Pres. 
Harry T. Hatt, Vice-Pres. 
Epwin S. Larrey, Vice-Pres. 
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D. H. Pierson, Vice-Pres. 
Frank L. Hirton, Vice-Pvres. 
V. W. Situ, Vice-Pres. 
Joun Stewart Baker, Vice-Pres. 
O. E. Paynter, Vice-Pres. and Cashier. 


Uptown OrFice—31 Union Square, New 
York. 


BoroucH oF Queens OrFices—Jamaica, 
Flushing, Long Island City, Far Rocka- 
way, Rockaway Beach, Seaside, Richmond 
Hill, Elmhurst, Corona, College Point, 
Woodhaven, Brooklyn Manor, Ridgewood. 
Fresh Pond, Rockaway Park, Maspeth, 
Arverne. 


Brooxtyn Orrices—St. John’s Place and 
Cypress Hills. 
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(Under Contract with Bermuda Gov't) 


All Outdoor Sports In 


A Climate of Everlasting Spring—Only 2 Days from New York 


Golf (Two 18-Hole Courses), Tennis, Motor Boating, Sailing, Bath- 
ing, Riding, Horse Racing, Trapshooting, etc. 


Sailings Twice Weekly 
From New York Wed. & Sat. 
Via Palatial Twin-Screw, Oil-Burning Transatlantic Liners 


S. S. “FORT VICTORIA” 
S. S. “FORT ST. GEORGE” 


Each 14,000 Tons Displacement 
Fastest and Most Luxurious Steamers, finest Cuisine, Passengers 
landed directly at Hamilton Dock, avoiding inconvenience of trans- 
Tickets Interchangeable. 
WEST INDIA LINES 


Steamers sailing fortnightly for St. Thomas, St. Croix, St. Kitts, An- 
tigua, Guadeloupe, Martinique, St. Lucia, Barbados, Trinidad, Demerara. 


FURNESS BERMUDA LINE 
34 Whitehall St., New York 


Finest Cuisine and Service. 
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Alumni Notes 


Addresses of Columbia Alumni may be 
secured from the Alumni Office, 311 East 
Hall, Columbia University, New York 
(Telephone, Morningside 1400). Mail ad- 
dressed to Alumui, in care of the Alumni 
Office, will be properly forwarded. For 


such letters, a return address should ap- 
pear on the envelope in case of non-delivery. 


*85Mines, ’95Ph.D—At the annual 
meeting of the Engineering Founda- 
tion at 29 West Thirty-ninth Street, 
New York City, Joseph Struthers was 
re-clected treasurer, a position which 
he has held since the organization of 
the Foundation in 1914. 

’*88—Many dinners have recently 
been given in New York in honor of 
John Dyneley Prince, American Min- 
ister to Denmark. and Mrs. Prince. 
During their visit to New York they 
are stopping with James Speyer, of 
1058 Fifth Avenue. Prince is a neph- 
ew of the late Mis. Spever. 

89, ’92P&S, ’19Hon—Walter Jarvis 
Barlow, of Los Angeles, Calif., coast 
authority on tuberculosis, has given to 
the University of Southern California 
the library building of the Medical 
Department. Barlow’s son entered the 
University of California at Berkeley 
last fall. 

89, ’911._—Jerome C. Cook, after two 
years in California for health and 
recreation, is back again in New York, 
engaged in the teal estate business 
with Frederick Fox & Co., Inc., of 297 
Madison Avenue. He lives in the 
Colonial Studios, at 39 West Sixty- 
seventh Street. 

89, ’°95P&S—Leonard W. Ely, now 
living in Palo Alto, California, is a 
member of the faculty of Leland Stan- 
ford University, attached to the Medi- 
cal School, with place of instruction 
at the Lane Hospital in San Francisco. 
He recently married a daughter of the 
President of Leland Stanford. 

’93FA—V. Everit Macy, who has 
spent the last three months in Egypt, 


No Passports. 


From Bermuda Tues. & Sat. 


Or Any Local Tourist Agent 


Tennis, Golf, Magnificent Tiled 
Furness Bermuda Line, New York. 


Pool. Bookings. 
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expects to return in a week or two, 
and will be at his home in Scarbor- 
ough, N. Y. 

’98— Martin Vogel has retired from 
the law firm of Elkus, Gleason and 
Proskauer, 111 Broadway, New York 
City. Among the remaining members 
of the firm are Abram I. Elkus, ’88L; 
Joseph M. Proskauer, '96, 98L; Al- 
fred Roelker, '"98L; Samuel C. Wor- 
then, 98, '00L; Frank L. Weil, 715, 
and Burgess Osterhout, ’08, *10L. 

’99— Frank S. Hackett, Head Mas- 
ter of the Riverdale Country School, 
spent January at Cocoanut Grove, 
Florida, with Mrs. Hackett and their 
young son, Frederick Keppel Hack- 
ett. This is their first vacation away 
from the school since the head master 
and Mrs. Hackett started their work 
in 1907, and it was thoroughly en- 
joyed. 

’04S— Frank W. Watson has been 
re-elected vice-president and director 
of the Portland Vegetable Oil Mills 
Company of Portland, Oregon. In a 
recent letter, written from the Arling- 
ton Club in Portland, Watson alludes 
to himself as one of those “who are 
unfortunate in having been unable, 
during the past twenty years, to visit 
the campus and familiarize themselves 
with its improvements and additions.” 


Necrology 


’°85P&S—Robert R. Perkins, of pneu- 
monia, on February 11 at his residence, 
457 West 153d Street, New York 
City. Age 60 years. Perkins, mem- 
ber of an old New York family, was 
born in the old homestead of his fam- 
ily at 178th Street and Kingsbridge 
Road, and became prominently identi- 
fied with the development of the Wash- 
ington Heights and Inwood sections 
of New York. He was engaged in 
real estate business for many vears. 


’°931.—Charles Thaddeus Terry (Wil- 
liams, '89AB), for thirty years a mem- 
ber of the faculty of the Law School, 
and for twenty years Dwight Profes- 
sor of Law, on February 19, of heart 
trouble. (An appreciation of Terry’s 
life and work will appear in a later 
number). 


"12—George S. Downing, former 
stroke and captain of the Varsity crew, 
on February 27, in a hospital in San 
Francisco. Age 36 years. Downing, 
assistant superintendent of the Argo- 
naut Mining Company, was known as 
the hero of the Argonaut mine dis- 
aster last September, because of his 
incessant work in attempting to res- 
cue the forty-six entombed miners. 
After three weeks of steady labor, he 
collapsed, and never regained his 
health. 

“Downing, despite his huge stature 
and rugged constitution, broke down 
under the intense work he performed,” 
said the secretary of the company. 
“From the heat of the 4,000-foot levels 
to the cold night air of the surface he 
directed his men, and his unselfish at- 
titude in never asking a man to do 
what he himself would not do, coupled 
with his innate modesty. earned for 
him the name of; ‘The Hero of the 
Argonaut?’ Y 
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Puderewski at his Steinway 


eT HE supreme qualities of the Steinway piano 
have been for many years universally recog- 
nized. Musicians and the musical public have long 
regarded it as the standard of perfection. lt would 
seem from this that the summit had been reached, for 
with the attainment of perfection progress is 
stopped. And yet, in the case of the Steinway, this 
law of nature seems to have been defied. I feel 
obliged to declare, upon revisiting Steinway Hall 
after an absence of many years, and I do most em- 
phatically declare, that an astonishing progress has 
been achieved. To the former qualities, now mag- 
nified and intensified, an entirely new quality has 
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AN APPRECIATION by IGNACE J. PADEREWSKI 


been added, one which once was considered al- 
most incompatible with the character of tone—an 
easy, light, surprisingly agreeable action. Another 
thing—I have tested a very large number of 
Steinway Concert Grands, and I have not been 
able to choose any one of them as the best, because 
all are best. ... There is something in the his- 
tory of the Steinway family to bring joy to the 
heart of every one who is devoted to his profession. 
The Steinway piano is an unmistakable product of 
love of profession, and to it | pay my tribute of 
high esteem and admiration.” 


Steinway & Sons and their dealers have made it conveniently possible for music lovers to own a Steinway. 
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Prices: $875 and up. 
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LET’S HEAR FROM THE LOCAL CLUBS.— 
The News wants to put itself on record as being 
heartily in favor of anything that will make the Local 
Alumni Clubs more of a factor in Columbia alumni 
affairs, so what we are about to say, taken in relation 
to what has appeared in these columns, must not be 
construed as one element in a program of persecution. 
On the contrary it is because we realize more fully than 
may appear on the surface what difficulties have beset 
our Local Clubs, that we are so solicitous of their 
welfare. 

Either the Alumni Club situation is a lot worse than 
we have supposed it to be or the Clubs have not yet 
been able to unloose themselves from the shackles with 
which they were bound by the war. It is three months 
since the News published the proposed changes in the 
Federation Constitution which was voted through on 
Alumni Day, a month since, and it was specifically 
pointed out both times that practically all the changes 
were promulgated to help the Clubs. Yet not one word 


of comment has been received from them. We thought 
surely we would get a rise out of the West. 

None of the changes are far reaching, but they 
were designed to wipe out details of organization which 
the evidence of the past shows have worked against 
Local Club success. In other words all technical diffi- 
culties which have barred the way of progress have 
been removed, and now it is up to the Clubs themselves 
and to no one else. 

One of the most salient provisions in the affairs of 
alumni government, at least so far as the Clubs are 
concerned, is the privilege of representation on the 
Board of Directors of the Alumni Federation. Prior 
to 1913 there was no Local Club representation at 
all. When the Federation was organized, the constitu- 
tion then adopted made it possible for Alumni other 
than those represented in the membership of one of 
the school alumni associations to have a voice in Colum- 
bia alumni affairs. This representation has now been 
further increased with the idea in mind of giving other 
than New York alumni a greater chance to make their 
presence felt. This additional representation will not 
go into effect until next year because the Clubs could 
not nominate men to fill the two new directorships 
furnished by the amended constitution until next year. 
But meanwhile there will be plenty of opportunity for 
a full discussion of this whole matter, and by the time 
next Alumni Day rolls around we hope we shall see a 
resumption of activity in all parts of the country. 


MORE COMMENTS ON THE ROPER-ROB- 
INSON IDEAS.—We still have with us the strange 
and beautiful idea of living one’s life for its own 
sake. Commenting on the parallelism which the News 
printed several weeks ago on “the individualistic” vs. 
the “collective?” forces at work in American college 
life—in brief, Roper vs. Robinson—the University of 
Virginia Aliant News quoted at some length both the 
views we published. The concluding sentences of 
their comment merits notice, viz: “Mr. Roper tells what 
is necessary to win football supremacy, and the sort 
of college Mr. Robinson has.inanind would undoubt- 
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edly beat the world at chess and checkers. Just what 
type of men are produced by the two programs our 
readers must judge for themselves.” 

In the New York Tribune recently Mr. Grantland 
Rice in his column, “The Sportlight,” exuded words 
of wisdom about the value of a few things athletic in 
the life of a college man. We quote: 


Sport and the Nation 
Navy Department, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Rice: The other day I saw in the paper an article 
of yours that dealt on the value of foothall and kindred sports 
to our nation. You are dead right. The tendency, with the 
increasing material development of modern times, is to undue 
bodily comfort and luxury, the overemphasis of soft living. 
A soft boay tends to build a soft character. One of our jobs 
in this country in the coming years will be to fight to retain 
the temper of the national alloy, the temper which has made 
and kept us a nation. I recall a line from Kipling which runs 
something like this: 

“Idols of greasy altars built for the spirit’s ease, 
Smug little brasen Baals and talking fetishes.” 

Substitute “body” for “spirit” in the first line and this is 
what we have to guard against, and clean, healthy sport is one 
of the means we have of saving ourselves. In this country 
we have got to be careful that we don’t lose our gamefish and 
breed a race of bottom-living mudfish. 

Very truly yours, 
THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 


For Example—Football 

Colonel Roosevelt has issued here a plea and a warning that 
should carry far. 

As a nation grows in wealth and power it is also inclined 
to lean more and more to luxury and soft living. It 1s usually 
the uphill fight that molds the worth-while sinew. 

The chance for softer living, through the automobile and 
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other pleasant luxuries, has come upon college men with greatly 
increased extension. The worth of football, for example. in 
combating this 1s enormous. 

Football is judged mainly by the pageantry and hullabaloo oi 
the big game. 

The grind of training, the sacrifice, 
discipline are forgotten. 

Football means service as well as glory—discipline as well as 
fame. It teaches early “to suffer and grow strong.” 

Bill Roper had his entire Princeton squad reporting every 
day at 3 o’clock—with not one member of the squad one minute 
late all autumn. 

That Tiger delegation learned in three months what prompt- 
ness, sacrifice, discipline and hard work meant. 


the drudgery and the 


Athletics and Colleges 

It has been argued by many that college athletics have grown 
into an importance that is all out of focus. 

But through football, baseball, crew, track, basketball, swim- 
ming, hockey, tennis, golf, etc., they have now reached 90 per 
cent. of the student body in the big mass movement of the 
times. 

These men must also keep up their student work. 

There may be overemphasis upon a few big games and a iew 
football stars, but this is a minor detail when placed against 
the vast good accomplished up and down the roll call. 

And a few such spots are needed to help create and develop 
interest. It can’t be all drudgery and training. There must 


be some reward that is in no sense financial. 
* + $ 


Big football games may be overplayed—not in amount of 
space used, but in the overimportance placed upon an individual 
mistake. The football player should be made to feel that he can 
make a mistake—two or three if necessary—without being 
damned for eternity. But along this line there is a growing 
tendency to give one team credit for winning rather than to 


feed the losing team criticism tor defeat. 
+ * * 
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Charles Thaddeus Terry, ’93L, Dwight Professor of Law 


By Harlan F. Stone, '98L, Dean of the Columbia Law School 


Thousands of graduates of the Law 
School experienced a singularly poignant 
feeling of sorrow and regret when they 
learned ot the sudden death on February 
19 of their old teacher and friend, Pro- 
fessor Charles T. Terry, '93L. For thirty 
years—with a brief intermission of three 
years, from 1895 to 1897—he had given 
instruction to a tull generation of law 
students, until “Terry” and his course on 
Contracts for first year students had 
become the best known feature of the 
work at Columbia Law School. Such 
a record of inspiring service for a man 
who died in the fifty-fifth year of his age, 
signifies rare gifts of mind and spirit and 
an unusual personality both of which 
Professor Terry possessed. When it 1s 
remembered that during all these years, 
Without intermission, he carried on an 
active and steadily growing law practice 
in the downtown district of New York, 
and then on four days a week adjourned 
to meet his 4:30 p. m. class at the Uni- 
versity, bringing to it with unfailing 
regularity all the power of a vigorous 
intellect, abounding vitality of spirit 
and unique talents as a teacher, even a 
stranger may understand something of 
the influence he has been in the life and 
development of the Law School. 

Those whose privilege it was to begin 
their study of law under him, will always 
look back upon the experience as upon 
an intellectual new birth, by virtue of 
which they acquired, under his skillful 
guidance, a new power which, first as 
students and later as practitioners, gave 
them mastery over the difficult problems 
of the law. 

The method of the great teacher is 
dificult to analyze or describe. What 
students of Dwight or Keener can say 
just where lay the secret of their mys- 
terious power? And who, of the many 
students passing year by year through 
Terry's classroom, can impart to us a 
real understanding of what took place 
there? Certain it is that the source 
of his power as a teacher, as was the 
case with Dwight and Keener, was a 
profound belief that the most vital and 
fundamental thing in the educational 
process, whether in college or professional 
school, was mental training and the 
development on the part of the student, 
under the guidance of trained and disci- 
plined instructors, of the capacity to use 
the mind in solving the problems of life. 


As Professor Terry said on one memor- 
able occasion: 


But the mind is not a receptacle to be 
crammed with unrelated chunks of in- 


formation. It is rather like a set of 
muscles, to be strengthened and made 
flexible, and accustomed to hard and 
varied exercises, until its use becomes 
perfectly natural, yes, even automatic, 
and until it is a delight to the student to 
use it. The thinker delights in his 
thought, “even as a strong man delights 
to run a race.” .... What the student 
will need for his business or professional 
career is not scraps of knowledge. The 
possession of a lot of lumber does not 
make a carpenter. It is ability and skill 
in the use of tools which makes the car- 
penter. A man might have an excellent 
set of tools and unlimited lumber, but he 
could not build anything if he did not 
know how to use the tools; on the other 
hand, if he has the tools and knows how 
to use them, he is fully equipped for his 
work, because the lumber is easily and 
quickly obtainable at all times. High 
scholarship and the acquisition of in- 
formation are good, but mental training 
is better. 


Those who knew him well will have no 
doubt that his faith in the power and 


'93L. 
Photo by Allen, taken from a painting presented 


CHARLES THADDEUS TERRY, 


to the Law School last Spring by the Class of 


19241. 


service of the great teacher was inspired 
by his experience as a student in Wil- 
liams College and later as a student of 
both Dwight and Keener at Columbia. 
Of Keener’s unique gifts as a teacher 
he always spoke with affectionate admira- 
tion and respect. In any event, to do the 
work of the teacher with devotion and 
skill became the dominating purpose and 
chief pleasure of his life. To the carry- 
ing out of this purpose he brought the 
resources of a vigorous and capable mind 
and an unusual personality. The work of 
his class room was carried on by the so- 
called case method, the essential element 
in which is the discussion, with stu- 
dents, of legal problems by the Socratic 


method. In these discussions he always 
insisted on a thorough analysis of the 
problem involved, on exact and precise 
reasoning, accurately and precisely ex- 
pressed. Any failure to grasp or state 
the elements of the problem, any failure 
or omission in the logical process, any 
looseness in the thought or the language 
expressing it, was ruthlessly exposed with 
dramatic swiftness and efficacy. Such 
a method inspired the student with a 
wholesome respect for the work of the 
class room which, as he gained in mental 
facility and in capacity for dealing with 
the subject matter of his course, ripened 
into a real enthusiasm and admiration for 
the teacher. 

Many a college graduate under Terry’s 
vigorous and searching instruction in 
Columbia Law School came for the first 
time to realize what the mind is capable 
of as an instrument for solving the 
dificult problems of life, and that the 
capacity for forming logical judgments, 
the power of analysis and discrimination 
are of the first importance in the daily 
life and work of the lawyer. 


It was altogether fitting that upon the 
retirement of Professor Burdick in 1916, 
Professor Terry should have been ap- 
pointed to the Dwight Professorship in 
Law, which position he held until his 
retirement from the Law School in June, 
1922. His interest in the Law School did 
not cease with his retirement, and his 
remarkable power of exposition and the 
vitalizing experience in his class room 
will continue to influence the lives of the 
graduates of Columbia Law School for 
many years to come. 


Notwithstanding his many years of 
devoted services as a teacher, he was no 
less devoted to the practice of his pro- 
fession and to the promotion of the in- 
terests of the bar and of law improvement. 
Born in Albany, New York, September 
16, 1867, Professor Terry received his 
early education in the public schools of 
that city; later he entered Williams 
College, from which he graduated with 
high distinction in 1889. After graduat- 
ing from college he travelled and studied 
abroad for a year. He then entered 
Columbia Law School, from which he 
graduated in 1893. He was at once ad- 
mitted to the bar and was in active and 
continuous practice of his profession until 
the day—indeed, almost the hour—of_ his 
death. He was President of the National 
Conference of Commissioners on Uni- 
form State Laws from 1913 until 1915, 
and-since 1904 had been Chairman of the 
New York State Commission on Uniform 
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State Laws. He was active in the affairs 
of the American Bar Association and 
was for many years a member of the 
governing body of that institution. In 
1915 he became a trustee of Williams 
College, serving in that office until his 
death. His long and valued service in the 
conduct of his widely-known Bible Class 
at the Brick Preshyterian Church was 
one of the many activities which he 
devoted to the service of God and religion. 

Tireless energy, a keen intellect, devo- 
tion to duty and to all those forces and 
interests which work for public and 
private good, were characteristic of the 
man, He met adversity bravely, he 
fought hard but always with a smile on 
his face, and he never admitted the possi- 
bility of defeat. He remained loyal to 
the end to the cause which he had once 
espoused. His intimates knew him as a 
loyal, trusted and = genial friend. The 
graduates and friends ot Columbia Law 
School will hold in grateful memory all 
these qualities of mind and heart, and the 
great service which he rendered tò the 
School. 


Notable Additions Are Made to 
Political Science Faculty 


With a view to strengthening the work 
of the Faculty otf Political Science 
through the Department of History, the 
Trustees of the University have ap- 
pointed Evarts B. Greene to be Profes- 
American History, Serge A. 
Korff to be Professor of the History of 
Eastern Europe and William Linn Wes- 
termann to be Protessor of Ancient His- 
tory. 

These appointments are made with par- 
ticular reference to the conduct of ad- 
vanced instruction and research. For a 
number of years Columbia has enjoyed 
the highest distinction in the field of 
Political Science by reason of the pres- 
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ence on its statf of an exceptional group 
of scholars and = writers. Because of 
the work and reputation of these scholars, 
the most ambitious and best prepared type 
of student has come to Morningside 
Heights to study under their direction. 
The changes in the past tew years have 
greatly depleted the University’s staff in 
History and related subjects. Within 
relatively a short period of time Colum- 
bia has lost the services of Professors 
John William Burgess and William Mil- 
Egan Sloane, ’68,. by retirement; of Pro- 
tessors George Willis Botsford, Herbert 
L. Osgood, ‘89Ph.D, and William A. Dun- 
ning, %81, '85Ph.D, by death, and of Pro- 
fessors James H. Robinson and Charles 
A. Beard, '04Ph.D, by resignation. 
Professor Greene, who is now Profes- 
sor at the University of Illinois, received 
his education at Northwestern and Har- 


vard Universities. He is one of the best 
known and most important scholars in 
the feld of American history. He is 
particularly well informed in that por- 
tion of American history which the late 
Professor Osgood cultivated with great 
distinction. Among Professor Greene's 
writings are: “The Provincial Governor 
in the English Colonies of North Amer- 
ica” “The Government of  IHinois,” 
“Provincial America” and “Governor's 
Letter Books.” 

Protessor Korff, who is now a lec- 
turer m Georgetown and Johns Hopkins 
Universities, is a man of exceptional cul- 
tivation, and has seen academic service 
as Professor ot Law and History at 
the Universities of Petrograd and Hel- 
singfors. His linguistic equipment is 
extraordinary, and he has been honored 
by a number of American and foreign 
universities with their highest honorary 
degrees. 

Professor Westermann, who is now 
Professor of Ancient History in Cornell 
University, did his undergraduate work 


at the University of Nebraska, later 
studying at the University of Berlin, 
where he received his doctorate in 1902. 
He taught Latin and Greek at the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska, the University of 
Missouri, and elsewhere, later accepting 
an appointment as Assistant Professor 
ot History at the University of Minne- 
sota. He held appointments as Associate 
Professor and Professor of History at 
the University of Wisconsin from 1908 
to 1920, when he accepted the chair of 
Ancient History at Cornell. 

At the Paris Peace Conference, Profes- 
sor Westermann was Adviser on Turk- 
ish Affairs and chief of the Division of 
Western Asia. He was a delegate to 
the Greek Territorial Commission and a 
member of the Commission reporting to 
the State Department on the Armenian 
Boundary Decision. Among his writings 
are: “The Story of the Ancient Nations,” 
1912, and numerous contributions to 
American philological and historical jour- 
nals. He has also edited a series of 
classical and historical maps. 


American University Enrollment Still Grows 


Attendance at American universities 
and colleges for the present collegiate 
year exceeds past records in all except a 
few instances, according to a detailed 
report on 140 approved institutions in the 
current issue of School and Society, 
written by Raymond Walters, Dean of 
Swarthmore College and an associate 
editor of School and Society. The in- 
crease over last vear in full-time regular 
students was two per cent.; in grand total 
enrollment (including summer school and 
part-time students) it was l4 per cent. 


The measure in which attendance has 
scared since the war is shown in statistics 
of 29 typical universities which now have 
56 per cent. more full-time students than 
in 1918, and 87 per cent. more im grand 
total enrollment. 

The largest institution im the United 
States in number of full-time regular 
students is the University of California, 
with 14,061. Columbia University is sec- 
ond with 10,308, Tiinois third with 9,285, 
Michigan fourth with 8,703 and Minne- 
sota fifth with 8,586. 


Counting all resident students, 
time, part-time and summer 
Columbia leads with a grand total enroll- 
ment of 27.339. Califorma is second 
with 20,983. Next in order are the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania with 14,534. 
College of the City of New York with 
14.067 and New York University, with 
12.336. 

The size order of enrollments in the 
five largest liberal arts colleges) dst 


full- 
school, 


Michigan, 3.032; Harvard, 2.745; Cali- 
forma, 2,459; Princeton, 2.102; and 
Minnesota, 1,935. In engineering students, 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
has the lead, with 3,166 students. Mich- 
igan, Illinois, Cornell and Ohio State 
follow in the order named. 

The numerical order of the five largest 
law schools is Harvard, 1,011; Columbia, 
651; California, 433; Michigan, 419; and 
Chicago, 325; while the five largest 
schools of medicine are, respectively, 
Michigan, Pennsylvama, Harvard, Min- 
nesota and Northwestern. The order of 
the first largest enrollments of non- 
professional graduate students is Co- 
lumba, 1,614; Pennsylvania, 1.125; Chi- 
cago, 930; California, 869: and Hlinets, 
548. Teachers College otf Columbia, 
with 3,631 students in education and 
practical arts, leads in these fields. Sec- 
ond place goes to Pennsylvania with 
1,006 students in education. Wisconsin 
leads in number of Journalism students, 
with Missouri second, Indiana third and 


Columbia fourth. Columbia’s depart- 
ment of pharmacy is largest, with a total 
of 611 students. Pittsburgh, [limois, 


Ohio State and California follow in the 
order named. 

Columbia's 1922 summer session is also 
the largest reported, with 12,567 students 
enrolled. Next in size come California, 
8.297: Chicago, 6,474; Wisconsin, 4,724; 
Minnesota, 3.181; Virginia, 2,977: Mich- 
igang 2.807; Hařvard, 2.756; Texas, 
2)4875—Cornell, 25379, 
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Dartmouth Wins Intercollegiate Glee 
Club Contest 


Dartmouth won the Seventh Inter- 
collegiate Glee Club contest, held Satur- 
day evening, March 3, in Carnegie Hall, 
New York, with Princeton a close second 
and Yale almost an equally close third. 


The Columbia singers failed to win a 


place, as did the Harvard club, which 


won last year’s contest. 


The ten colleges represented in the 
competition were Dartmouth, Yale, 
Princeton, Pennsylvania, Penn State, 
Harvard, Amherst, Wesleyan, Wisconsin 


and Columbia. The Cornell club was kept . 


out of the contest by an epidemic of 
influenza at Ithaca, while New York 
University retired on account of the 
death of their musical leader. 


Fach club appeared on the program 
The first group of songs - 


three times. 
was “light”; then came the prize song, 
Mendelssohn's “The Hunter's Farewell”; 
and the third group was college songs 
on the “Alma Mater” type. The Uni- 
versity Glee Club sang two numbers while 
the judges deliberated, and after the 
winner had been announced, all the clubs 
joined the University Glee Club in the 
old Dutch “Prayer of Thanksgiving” and 
“The Star-Spangled Banner.” 


Powell, °12AM, ’14L, Writes for 
March Law Review 

The March issue of the Columbia 
Law Review, which appeared on March 
1, contains three leading articles, five 
notes, a current legislation note, twenty- 
five recent decisions and three book re- 
views. 

Professor Richard R. B. Powell, 
'12AM, ‘1I4L, of the Columbia Law 
School, has written an article on “De- 
terminable Fees.” The author reviews 
judicial authorities, tending to show that 
such interests were not wiped out by 
the Statute Quia Emptores. He also 
notes their usefulness as a legal method 
of avoiding the Rule Against Perpetui- 
ties. The tomec is very timely inasmuch 
as many promineat text writers, includ- 
ing the late Professor Gray of Harvard, 
have reached a different conclusion. 

Professor Earl C. Arnold of the Col- 
lege of Law of the University of Cin- 
cinnati has contributed an article on 
“Confusion,” in which he ably sum- 
marizes the law on that important sub- 
ject. This is a sequel to his article on 
“The Law of Access‘on of Personal 
i . which appeared in the Febru- 

. 1922, issue of the Law Review. 

Tats Goebel. Jr. °15Ph.D., concludes 
his thesis on “The Equality of States.” 

The notes in this number deal with 
problems raised by recent cases in the 
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following points of law: Equitable Mort- 
gages of Future Accounts Receivable; 
Retention of Benefits Conferred Under 
a Mistake of Fact; The Presumption 
Against Suicide in Actions on Life In- 
surance Policies; Procedural Reforms: 
“Lawful Requirement” and Workmen's 
Compensation Acts. . i 

Frederic R. Coudert, °90, '94Ph.D., of 
the New York City bar, reviews in a very 
irteresting fashion Loebs “American 
Corporations in France.” Professor 
Thomas Reed Powell, ’13Ph.D., of the 
Columbia Law School, discusses some of 
the problems raised in Warren’s “The 
Supreme Court in United States’ His- 
tory.” Pollock’s “Essays in the Law” is 
reviewed by Professor John Dewey, of 
Columbia University. 


Columbia and the Volstead Act 

In a letter to Franklin V. Brodil, the 
Chairman of the Board of Student Repre- 
sentatives, President Butler has asked for 


an expression from the leaders of the 
student body in regard to reported viola- - 


tions of the liquor laws by Columbia 

students, “in order that the whole Uni- 

versity and the general public should know 

what our attitude is on this subject.” 
The President's letter follows: 


My dear Brodil: Statements are made 
to me that students are being urged to 
buy liquor from persons in this vicinity 
who are offering it for sale in violation 
of law. The admirable declaration as to 
obedience to law, which was made in Octo- 
ber last by the Board of Student Repre- 


Photo by Boidtman 
“OH, DEVASTATION! 


DEVASTATION! 
This remark was made by one of Columbia's 


most distinguished professors as he left the 
Faculty Club on the day of this picture. It per- 
haps represents the idea of many of Columbia’s 
teaching staff. Progress is necessary, and build- 
ines must be erected. But the “Faculty Elms” 
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sentatives and signed by a notable group 
of leaders of undergraduate opinion, may 
well receive additional publicity and new 
emphasis at this time. The whole Uni- 
versity and the general public should 
know what our attitude is on this sub- 
ject, and particularly what is the attitude 
of the leaders of the student body. 

No matter what we ourselves may 
think of the wisdom or justice oi a given 
law, it is our duty to obey it. As I have 
frequently pointed out in public addresses, 
obedience to law is one thing, while en- 
forcement of law is something quite dif- 
ferent. The fact that a given law is 
not enforced and probably cannot be en- 
forced against those who wish to resist 
it, should have no effect upon our spirit 
of obedience to law. There are obvious 
and legitimate ways to agitate for the 
amendment or repeal of obnoxious, un- 
just, or immoral statutes, but none of 
these involve or suggest disobedience to 
law. 

We in Columbia University have a 
special duty in this respect because of 
our traditions and our long public ser- 
vice. 

Faithfully yours, 
NICHOLAS Murray BUTLER. 


The declaration of the Student Board, 
made last October and to which President 
Butler referred, is as follows: 

WHEREAS: A proper respect for 
law and order is indispensable to the 
welfare of society, and 

WHEREAS: Throughout this coun- 
try there has existed since the war a 
noticeable disregard for law and order 
as best illustrated by the violations of 
the Eighteenth Amendment, and 


WHEREAS: There has been in re- 
cent years an increasing spirit of law- 
lessness, even m collegiate circles, to 


AND ALL FOR A SCHOOL FOR BABRITTS"” 


—-a horse-chestnut and a willow incidentally, and 
their latest picture appears on the cover of this 
issue—were beautiful. Of course, they had to 
go, but then— 

Since this *picture\was taken, the steam-shovel 
has\Veaten its way over tothe Faculty Club steps. 
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which the world properly looks for lead- 
ership, “and 

WHEREAS: There have been fla- 
grant violations of well recognized 
and necessary rules of conduct by mem- 
bers of our own student body, 


THEREFORE: We, the undersign- 


Behind the Scenes with the 
(By a Cub—Very 


A iew days ago Ye Scribe—we_ hbe- 
lieve that’s good newspaper form—read 
an editorial in this worthy publication, 
nm which mention was made that “after 
the shouting is all over and everybody 
has had a good time, graduates fail to 
realize that the real horse work has been 
done by a group of quiet but enthustas- 
tic, loval and energetic Alumni who 
give up their time and attention to keep- 
ing these things alive.” Our present as- 
signment covers a case in pomt. 

To us the College Alumni Association 
had always been an organization that 
had two big, interesting meetings dur- 
ing the vear, and gave us members a 
free luncheon) on Commencement Day. 
We had a hazy idea that it carried on 
two or three other activities—the annual 
Interscholastic Speaking Contest, for 
example. But for the most part, so we 
thought whenever the thought came to 
us. the Association hibernated most of 
the year, waking only in time for the 
events listed above. 

We were all wrong, totally wrong. 
On February 19 we “erashed in’--Chic 
Cuthell, 05, would say “horned in,” but 
we both mean the same thing—at the 
regular dinner and meeting of the As- 
sociation’s Standing Committee, and we 
hereby now and publicly take off our edi- 
torial cap to the directing guns of the 
Association tor the good work that they 
are doing. We belteve we are not talk- 
ing out of school if 


We review some 
of the things that we learned at the 
aforementioned mecting. 

Take Alumni Day, for instance. The 


Association, through a Special Commit- 
tec, arranged tor the Pow-wow and the 
Psychological Test, and then went to no 
small expense to advertise it and the 
other events on the program. One of 
the results was the outstanding number 
of College Alumni who visited Morning- 
side Heights on February 12. Inciden- 
tally, the Alumni Day program was of 
the type of which the College Associa- 
tion distinctly approves—get the Alumni 
to come back to the Campus, where the 
undergraduates will be the hosts, as was 
the case at the popular Spring Meeting 
of the Association last May—and the 
Committee was unanimous in adopting 
a resolution of thanks to John J. Ryan, 
OOS, and all the members of the Alumni 
Day Committee. 
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ed students of Columbia, put ourselves 
on record as being entirely out of sym- 
pathy with such a spirit, and pledge our- 
selves to eradicate from our Campus all 
such violations and to maintain that 
standard of conduct befitting a student of 
the University. 


College Alumni Association 
Much—Reporter) 


In discussing this subject, the Stand- 
ing Committee remarked on the large 
number of Alumni who had brought 
their sons to the Campus with them for 
that day. It was generally agreed that 
greater efforts should be made in the 
future, to emphasize this feature of 
Alumni reunions. The matter was re- 
ferred to H. Starr Giddings, ‘O00, and 
the other members of the Publicity Com- 
mittee, for their serious consideration. 

But we become garrulous. 
told to 
meeting, 


We were 
write a “short” note about the 

Besides, this paper does not 
pay space rates—we don't think it pays 
any rates, for that matter—and we have 
a train to catch to our suburban estate. 
Yes, one flight up. 

Then there were other committees. 
Bob Mahon, °10, 12L, on behalf of the 
Hudson-Fulton Medals Committee. The 
recommendation of that committee was 
approved, and the current year’s income 
trom the Hudson-Fulton Fund was ap- 
propriated for medals for the Interschol- 
astic Track Mect, to be held on South 
Field this Spring. 

The Bangs Memorial Committee re- 
ported, presenting copies of several let- 
ters on which their report was based. 
The recommendations of this Committee 
were referred back to them for further 


Questions for the Alumni Trustees 

On Wednesday evening, March 28, 
1923, the Alumni Trustees will be the 
vuests of the Federation Directors at 
dinner, One of the chief purposes of 
this joint meeting ts to discuss those 
matters concerning the University, 
which have been under discussion 
among Columbia men, and about which 
the Alumni would like further infor- 
mation. The subjects presented at 
that time, will be taken into considera- 
aon by the Alumni Trustees in pre- 
paring their ennual report to the 


Alumni, — from the Alumni standpoint, 
me ot the most interesting publications 
about Columbia that appears during 
the vear. 


The Executive Secretary will be 
glad to present at the ineetimg on 
March 28, any questions forwarded 
to him by individual Alumni, or by 
Local Clubs or School Alumni Asso- 
clations. Communications should be 
addressed to him at 311 East Hal, 
Columbia University, New York. 

CHARLES G. PROFFITT, 
Executive Secretary. 
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consideration. The Bangs Memorial 
Fund is now composed of the balance 
remaining from the money originally 
subscribed for a memorial to the late 
Francis S. Bangs, °78. The major por- 
tion of the fund was used to erect a 
memorial tablet in the Columbia Chapel, 
and it is the purpose of the present Com- 
mittee to expend the balance for a fur- 
ther memorial, appropriate to the wishes 
and interests of Mr. Bangs. 

As President of the Association, Chic 
Cuthell reported on various activities of 
the past three months. He reviewed the 
athletic situation and, in particular, the 
work of the committee appointed to 
recommend a suitable football coach. 
Referring to one of the items discussed 
at the recent meeting between the Stand- 
ing Committee of the Association and 
the Committee on Instruction of the 
College, he said that he had appointed a 
Committee to look into the Student Em- 
ployment situation at the College and to 
make recommendations concerning it. 
That committee reported progress and 
announced plans for a joint dinner with 
certain members of the Committee on 
Instruction. The Employment Commit- 
tee consists of John V. Bouvier. jr., °86, 
REL; W. G. Palmer, '07; W. H. Dannat 
Pell, ‘09, 11L; Ward Melville, 09; and 
Levering Tyson, LAM. 

John Vernou Bouvier. Jr.. 786, ‘88L, 


Chairman of the Standing Committee, 
presided, and the following members 
were present: Cuthell, ‘05, 07L; Gid- 


dings, ‘00; Bacon, "96; Koenig, ’20; Ma- 
hon, 710, 12L; Paddock, °17; Pell, ‘09; 
Porter, 713; Rothwell, ‘14, and Zinsser, 
"92. Chalmers Wood. Jr., ’05, and Charles 
G. Profhtt, (17, were present upon invita- 
tion. 


—— a «~- 


Law Alumni Active in Placing 
Graduates 

One of the year-round activities of 
the Law Alumni Association, accomplish- 
ing much but attracting little public 
notice, is that of the Law Clerkship Com- 
mittee. This work ts done through co- 
operation between Alumni and students, 
assisted hy the Appointments Office at 
the University. 

From the Alumni standpoint, Douglas 
M. Black, °16, 'I8L, Assistant Secretary 
of the Law Alumni Association, has been 
most active. On the campus, the Law 
Clerkship Committee consists of William 
T. Taylor, 23L, Governor of the Student 
Concil; Eugene J. Finnigan, ’231, Pres- 
ident of the Third Year Class; Joseph H. 
Broderick, ’23L, Chairman of the Law 
Clerkship Committee ot the Third Year 
Class; John B. McGuire, ’23L; Israel 
Needleman, ‘23L; and Arnold T. Koch, 
‘23L. he-yroutine details are being 
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handled through the Appointments Office 
at Columbia, under the general direction 
of Miss Ethel Breed. 

Several weeks ago, Black sent letters 
to a number of New York law firms, 
calling their attention to the work of 
the committee, and expressing willing- 
ness to cooperate in every way possible. 
Several positions were made available to 
Columbia Law men as a result, and the 
Committee is looking forward to even 
greater activity toward the end of the 
present College year. 


The Student Committee makes recom- 
mendations of applicants to fill positions, 
and with the approval of Dean Stone, 
these men are sent downtown for the 
necessary interviews. Records of these 
applicants, as well as of the positions 
to be filled, are kept in the Appointments 
Office. Law Alumni who may have 
vacancies in their own offices should get 
in touch with either Douglas M. Black, 
120 Broadway, (Rector 3821), or the 
Columbia Appointments Office at the 
University. 


What Is the Varsity “C” Club? 


The Varsity “C” Club celebrated its 
third birthday last week. It practically 
skipped its childhood, and has already 
attained maturity at a bound. Infant 
prodigies are usually interesting, and the 
Columbia Varsity “C” Club is no excep- 
tion. 

Its genesis is almost as simple as 
Topsy’s. R. R. O'Loughlin, ’18, is the 
putative parent. Following in a general 
way the planot the Pennsylvania Varsity 
Club, and elaborating an ante-bellum idea 
of Harry Fisher's, he and some other 
undergraduates, in January, 1920, sent a 
letter to all men who had won the Varsity 
letter, asking their coöperation in form- 
ing an honorary athletic society. Over 
200 men approved the plan, and proceeded 
to organize. The Exccutive Committee 
held its first meeting on March 3, 1920, 
and from that moment the Varsity “C” 
Club has been an active factor in Co- 
lumbia athletics. 

The purpose of the organization has 
never been to set up an athletic aristoc- 
racy, existing to exact homage from those 
less favored. The ideal of the founders, 
faithfully followed since its inception, 
has been one of service and help to the 
undergraduate athlete, the graduate ath- 
lete and the University athletie authori- 
ties. It has always aimed to foster 
athletics, through the activity of men 
whose interest 1s attested by their athletic 
success. It has constantly been a booster 
organization, backing up its enthusiasm 
with the expert guidance of its five hun- 
dred members, former Columbia athletes 
whose perspective is not distorted by 


proximity. Its plan of organization in- 
dicates how the Club plans to serve 
Columbia. 


All men who have won a Varsity “C” 
are eligible for membership. There is a 
Committee for baseball, crew, football, 
track and basketball, consisting in each 
case of a graduate chairman, elected by 
the Club members of the respective 
sports; a second alumnus, appointed by 
the Executive Committee; and three 
undergraduates, chosen by the under- 


graduate members of the Club. The pur- 
pose of the Committee is to act as liaison 
between the athlete of the past and the 
athlete of the present, and to present to 
the Alumni, from a sympathetic and in- 
telligent viewpoint, the problems of the 
particular sport. Each sport has at least 
one annual meeting and dinner. At this 
time the Committee representing that 
sport makes its report, and suggestions 
based on long acquaintance with Colum- 
bia’s problems are presented. The com- 
posite recommendation of 200 crew men, 
for instance, 1s bound to be valuable; the 
athletic authorities have always gladly 
accepted them. These meetings, supple- 
mented by the annual meeting of the 
entire Club, and the regular monthly 
meetings of the Executive Committee, 
constitute a veritable reservoir of en- 
thusiasm and practical help. 

The activities of the Varsity “C” Club 
are as varied as the powers of a Dela- 
ware Corporation. We quote three in- 
stances. The track team is going to have 
a dual meet next spring with the U. S. 
Naval Academy, at Annapolis. The 
Chairman of the Track Committee has 
already gotten in touch with a former 
track captain, now in business in Balti- 
more, who will be glad to officiate at 
the meet. When the team arrives, they 


© Bachrach 
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are tot going to feel like strangers in a 
strange land. 

A year ago the Chairman of the Crew 
Committee called a meeting of all old 
crew men to discuss the crew situation. 
A vote of confidence in our present 
system resulted. If you were in Jim 
Rice's shoes, couldn’t you drive yourself 
about forty to the minute and keep it 
up three miles, if you knew all those 
old oarsmen were in back of you? 

Another instance of Varsity “C” Club 
activity is in connection with volunteer 
coaching. Dozens of prep schools around 
the city and suburbs could use as coaches, 
men who are proficient in various sports, 
to direct high school athletics, which, if 
undirected, often do more harm than good 
to the participants. Dozens of Columbia 
alumni, whose belts are beginning to 
pinch, who want to exercise but lack the 
incentive, are glad of the chance to get 
back into the game a few afternoons a 
week as volunteer coaches. Through a 
plan now being worked out, the job and 
the man are being brought together. 

Much of the success of the Varsity 
“C” Club is due to its President, T. Lud- 
low Chrystie, “92. Chrystie has been 
President of the Club since its foundation, 
and couldn't get out of the job even if he 
wanted to. The Club is fortunate that 
he doesn't want to, because a more in- 
terested or more enthusiastic booster 
couldn't be found. It is bound to prosper 
as long as its President, and its Secre- 
tary, “Pop” von Bermuth, ’04, carry on. 

Boosting, serving, helping, the Varsity 
“C” Club is carrying on. Never seeking 
to control, always willing to help, it is 
becoming a more and more important 
factor in athletics at Columbia. Through 
its friendly aid, the athlete of today 
profits by the mistakes of his predeces- 
sors: spurred on by its sympathy, he 
possesses the incentive that success means 
commendation from the heroes of the 
past, who, through the Varsity “C” Club, 
are there to help “when a feller needs a 
fricnd.” F. R. W. 


Elections to Columbia University Club 

At a mecting of the Committee on Ad- 
missions of the Columbia University 
Club, held at the clubhouse on February 
26, the following were elected to mem- 
bership: l 

Thomas Capek, Jr., '19, 23L; Jules A. 
Coclas, ’04S; Joseph W. Drake, ’20L; 
Herman F. Helwig. Jr.. ’20; Carl T. 
Hyder, ‘20; Frank L. Kostlan, '22L; 
Alexander Nicoll, ‘03P&S; J. F. Olney, 
"22; George W. Ray, Jr.. ’22L; Albert 
G. Redpath, 718, 22L: George W. Rich- 
ardson, Jr., 14S; Frederick E. Schluter, 
’22Bu; Colley E. Williams, °17L, and 
Franklin H. Giddings, professor of so- 
ciology. 
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Two Hundred Law Alumni at First 
Monthly Luncheon 


The Alumni Association of the Law 
School held its first monthly luncheon 
at the Lawyers’ Club on March 1. It is 
planned that these meetings are to be- 
come a permanent feature of the Asso- 
ciation’s activities, and the beginning was 
entirely successful. About 200 lawyers 
attended. 

Judge Edward R. Finch, '98L, Presi- 
dent of the Association, who presided, an- 
nounced that the program for the lunch- 
-cons would consist of a brief address 
by one of the judges of the city; the 
whole meeting to last just one hour, be- 
ginning promptly at 1 o'clock and ending 
promptly at 2. 

Surrogate Foley was the guest at the 
opening luncheon, and although he pro- 
tested that a judge should not discuss his 
judicial work, he spoke very interest- 
ingly of the successful efforts of his court 
to keep up with the great press of work. 
Dean Harlan F. Stone, '98L, announced 
the plans under way for the celebration on 
June 4 in commemoration of the 100th 
anniversary of James Kent's lecturestip 
at Columbia. 

The 


progress of the Association's 


membership drive was announced by Har- 
old R. Medina, 
committee. 


12L, chairman of the 
The total membership is now 


sret 
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over 1,200, almost fifty per cent of the 
number aimed for, and the work has 
just begun. 


The next luncheon will be held on 
Thursday, April 12, at the Lawyers’ Club. 
The Honorable Edward L. Garven, of the 
United States District Court for the 
Eastern District of New York, will speak 
on Federal practice. 


Many Alumni evidently counted on the 
usual delay at the beginning of the first 
luncheon. The difficulty they experienced 
in finding a place should induce everyone 
to come promptly next time. 


Twenty Philadelphia Alumni Attend 
Luncheon 


The Philadelphia Alumni, who last 
month held their annual meeting and 
election of officers, met again on March 
l at a luncheon in the Engineers’ Club. 

A very interesting talk was given by 
Major J. Stuart Richardson, City Editor 
of the Public Ledger, on “News Agencies 
of the World.” His address was thor- 
oughly enjoyed. 

Twenty enthusiastic Alumni were 
present, including George William Wal- 
lace, "89L, president; R. S. Howard- 
Smith, ’°72, vice-president; C. G. A. 
Schmidt, Jr., ’O1S, treasurer; and C. 
Murray Rice, ’91Mines, secretary. 


DPRNG nA CAME 
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Faculty Notes 


The members of the faculty of the 
Law School who attended the meeting 
called for the organization of the Ameri- 
can Law Institute in Washington, held on 
February 23, included Dean Harlan F. 
Stone, ‘OSL, and Professors McMurray, 
Olyphant and Parkinson. The purpose 
of the proposed institute is to undertake 
the restatement and simplification of the 
law. 

Charles P. Berkey, Professor of Geol- 
ogy, gave an illustrated lecture in the 
Amasa Stone Memorial Chapel, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, on February 23, his subject 
being “With the Andrews Expedition in 
Central Asia.” While in Cleveland he 
also made an address on “Five Months in 
the Gobi Desert” at the Museum of 
Natural History. Professor and Mrs. 
Berkey, who accompanied him on the 
trip, were the guests of Jesse E. Hyde, 
707, °12PhD, Professor of Geology at 
Western Reserve University, during their 
stay in Cleveland. At a dinner given by 
Mrs. Hyde in honor of Professor and 
Mrs. Berkey, Emil Joseph, '79, ’81L, and 
his wife, were among the guests. 

Franz Boas, Professor of Anthropol- 
ogy, has accepted an invitation to deliver 
a series of six lectures at Bryn Mawr 
College during the month of April. 


Frederick J. E. Woodbridge, Dean of 
the Graduate Faculties, will deliver three 
lectures on “Plato” at the University of 
lllinois during the week of April 2. He 
will be in Chicago the next week and is 
planning a series of lectures at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago under the William 
Vaughn Moody Foundation. His subject 
there will be “The Realm of Mind.” 
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Tiger Mermen Duck Columbia Twice 


The Princeton swimming and water- 
polo teams completely outclassed Colum- 
bia in a dual meet held in the Blue and 
White pool on February 28, taking both 
halves of the double program by the 
scores Of 44-18 and 35-11, respectively. 
The Lion natators took first place in the 
50-yard dash and the fancy dive, and were 
nosed out in the 200-yard relay by less 
than a foot after Lange lost his bearing 
and swam out of line, losing over 20 
feet. 

Princeton's two-time intercollegiate 
championship water-polo team had things 
all its own way in the first half of the 
contest, but Columbia staged a great 
come-back in the second half. However, 
the Varsity’s defense was weak, and the 
Tigers were able to add enough points to 
their total to keep out in front. 

In a preliminary 200-yard special invi- 
tetion relay race, the Columbia Fresh- 
men defeated the Rutgers Prep swimmers 
by a comfortable margin. 

The summaries: 
50-Yard Swim -- Won by Knebel. Columbia; 

Trowbridge, Princeton, second; Butterworth, 

Princeton, third. Time -0:26 3-5. 
1900-Yard Swim Won by Haselton, Princeton: 

Woodward, Columbia, second; Am:s, Colum- 

bia, third. Time -1:01 3-5. 
4$40-Yard Swim—Won by Haselton, Princeton; 

Hayes, Princeton. second; Wacher, Columbia, 

third. Time—-6:00. 
150-Yard Back Stroke -- Won by Draper, 

Prine ton; Hayes, Princeton, second; Wacher, 

Columbia, third. Time- -2:06 3-5. 
200-Yard Breast Stroke -- Won by Hardin, 

Princeton; W iggan, Princeton, second; 

Matzke, Columbia, third. Time—3:03 3-5. 
Fancy Dive--Won by Balbach, Columbia, 1 

2-10 points; Moser, Princeton, second, 1 

1-10; Vurgason, Columbia, third, 104 9- 

points. 
200-Yard Relay — Won by Princeton (Trow- 

bridge, Butterworth, Draper, Hayes), Colum- 
bia (Knebel. Lange. Rothschild, Wacher). 


12 
04 
10 


Time 1:45 3-5. 
200-Yard Special Invitation Relay Won by 
Columbia Freshmen (Millison, Dovle. Salo- 


mon, Wright), Rutgers Prep (Ackinson, 
Roxlan, Shaw. Rascovar). Time—1:47 2.5. 
The wate- polo line-up: 


PRINCETON (35) COLUMBIA (11) 


Hilgartner .......... OE elt ie ees Mindlin 
Donald | 25265456508 Lak oct tees Beiswinger 
PRINS: “eseesds-rawes Ret Geren Judd 
Konsu POEA EE | A e E Langham 

CWS is cece ends RB.: 6448 baad Ackerman 
Hargin yx seen as ee ne Altheimer 

Touch goals — Donald (3), Phillips (2), 
Bouchner, Mindlin. Thrown goals — Donald, 


Mindlin. Fouls—Belswinger (3), Phillips (2). 
Substitutions—Princeton: Banforth for John- 
son, Beuchner for Hilgartner. Columbia: Nichols 
for Altheimer, Cox for Langham. 
Referce—James J. Reilly, Rutgers. Time of 
periods—8 minutes. 


Penn Wins Indoor Track Champion- 
ship 

The University of Pennsylvania cap- 
tured first honors in the second annual 
indoor track and field championship meet 
of the I. C. A. A. A. A.. held at the 
Twenty-Second Regiment Armory, New 
York, on Saturday night, March 3. The 
Penn team collected a total of 29 points, 
three more than Cornell, the runner-up. 
Dartmouth was third, and Yale fourth. 
Columbia tied with Georgetown and 
Boston College for eighth place, with 
eight points each. Twenty-nine colleges 
entered the meet. 

Walter Higgins and Bob Moore in 
the two-mile run gathered between them 
seven of Columbia’s eight tallies, placing 
second and third, respectively, in this 
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The Week in Athletics 


The Athletic Calendar 


SATURDAY, Marcu 10. 
Wrestling—Varsity at Lehigh. 
Swimming and Water Polo—Varsity 

at Yale. 
Basketball—Princeton at Columbia. 

WEDNESDAY, MarRcH 14. 
Wrestling—Varsity at Princeton. 

Fripay, Marcu 16. 
Basketball— Varsity at Yale. 
Swimming and Water Polo—Varsity 

at Philadelphia. 


race. Leading his field from the start, 
Elmer McLane, of Pennsylvania, broke 
the Intercollegiate indoor record for 
this event, creating the new mark of 
9 :39 3/10. 

Vic Graeb, captain of the ’Varsity 
track team, placed fifth in the 70-yard 
dash, winning Columbia's additional point 
in the meet. In this sprint Harold Lever, 
of Pennsylvania, established a new 
world’s indoor record of 71/10 seconds. 


Varsity Fencers Lose to Penn and Navy 


Columbia’s fencing team dropped the 
first meet of its annual Southern trip 
when they lost two out of three clashes 
with the University of Pennsylvania at 
Weightman Hall, Philadelphia, last Fri- 
day. Penn won the foils and sabres meets, 
but dropped the epée to Columbia. In 
the foils the Blue and White lost a hair- 
breadth decision by the margin of five 
bouts to four. The Quakers took the 
sabres, three bouts to one, but the Lion 
came back and cleaned up the ep2e con- 
tests 2-0. 

Continuing South, the Fencing team 
again met defeat, this time at the hands 
of the Naval Academy at Annapolis, on 
Saturday afternoon. The midshipmen 
won by a 14-2 score. Fuertes with the 
foils and Huber with the sabres were the 
only triumphs for the Blue and White. 


Freshmen Wrestlers Win Again 


Columbia’s Freshman wrestlers con- 
tinued their winning ways, defeating 
Brooklyn Poly Prep in the Columbia 
gymnasium by the score of 18-6 on March 
2. The yearlings won in the 115, 125, 158 
and 175-pound classes. Poly Prep took 
the 135 and 145-pound bouts. Ratner, of 
the Freshmen, won the fastest bout of 
the day, when he threw Brownlee in the 
158-pound class, in 25 seconds and then 
entered the 175-pound class to win from 
Lezare on a time advantage. 


Columbia Third in Basketball Scoring 


Columbia has been displaced by Cornell 
as the high point scorer in the Intercol- 
Icgiate League. The Red team has made 
198 points, and Dartmouth has crept up 
to second place with 195. The Blue and 
White is third with 171. 

In the individual scoring list Wilson, 
Coach Deering’s foul shooter, is tied for 
third place with Svisman, of Yale, and 
Carmack, of Penn. Each man has 75 
points. 


Alfred Walling, the assistant managing 
editor of Spectator. is a candidate forthe 
pitching staff of Coach Coakley. 
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Varsity Five Loses to Penn in Poorly 
Played Game 


The University of Pennsylvania bas- 
ketball team proved the truth of the old 
saw that the worm will turn, by defeating 
Columbia on the local court on Febru- 
ary 27, by the score of 22-16. Prior to 
this contest, Penn had lost five straight 
games and was holding undisputed sway 
in the cellar of the Intercollegiate League. 
As the Varsity had defeated the Quakers 
25-18 earlier in the season, the upset was 
a real one. 

The teams finished the first half in a 
14-14 deadlock. In the final period, how- 
ever, the Blue and White was completely 
outplayed, being able to score but two 
points, both of which were the result of 
foul throws. Close guarding, coupled 
with phenomenal success on long shots, 
gave the Penn warriors their victory. 
During the entire game the home team 
scored but three goals from the field. 
Wilson’s foul shooting alone keeping Co- 
lumbia in the running. 

The line-ups : 


PENN. (22 COLUMBIA (16) 


James 245 Syste ak Te he es ee ee Fields 
Carmack weseesue eet ) een er Springhorn 
Kneass .......00200. Ce i ot oes Strom 
Sullivan .........-. Or ie u ne Pulleyn 
Miller ..........0.- R Gereci ga ea Wilson 

Goals from field -Penn: James (2), Carmack, 
Kneass (4). Columbia: Fields, Springhorn, 
Strom. Goals from fouls —Carmack (8 in 15), 


Wilson (10 in 18). 


Substitutions — Columbia: Mullin for Fields, 


Dockerill for Springhorn, Smith for Strom, 
Strom for Mullin. Penn none. , . 
Referee -John J. O’Brien, St. John’s. Um- 


pire -Ed Hastings, Cornell. Tim: of halves— 
20 minutes. 


Dates Set for Columbia Prep School 
Meets 


Columbia’s two interscholastic track 
meets this year will be held less than a 
month apart. The meet for the schools 
outside of New York City will be staged 
on South Field on May 5. under the aus- 
pices of the New Jersey Alumni Chib. 
The third annual meet for the schools of 
the Metropolitan District will take place 
on June 2. 

Practically every high school and pre- 
paratory schoo] in the two districts 15 
expected to send a team. In the New 
York Citv competition last year Stuy- 
vesant High was first and Poly Prep 
second. Rutherford (N. J.) High School 
was the winner of the meet for schools 
outside of the citv. with St. Benedict's 
second, and East Orange third. 


Decisive Scores in Columbia-Penn 
Swimming Meet 


Columbia and the University of Penn- 
sylvania divided honors in a dual swim- 
ming meet in the Morningside pool on 
March 3. The Quakers won the swim- 
ming meet by the score of 43-10, while 
the Blue and White water-poloists had 
things all their own way, swamping the 
visitors by a 35-6 score. 

With the exception of the 440-yard 
swim and the fancy dive, Penn placed 
first in every event. Captain Balbach, of 
Columbia, was in pe-fect form for the 
diving Contest. and) had no difficulty in 
capturing (prentier Honors. Wacher, of 
the Blue and White mermen, sprang the 
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surprise of the meet when he took the 
440-yard swim from Gardner and Rimar, 
the Penn stars, in the rather slow time 
ot 6:19 2-5. 

The water polo contest was fairly even 
during the first half, but in the second 
period Penn weakened. 

The summaries: 


SWIMMING 


50-Yard Swim -Won by Holft. Penn; Knebel, 
ae a second; Fonde, Penn, third. Time 
25 . 

100-Yard Swim—Won by Holft, Penn; 
Penn, second; 
Time 1:1, 

440-Yard Swim — Won by 
Gardner, Eon 
Time 6:19 2- 

150-Yard Beck ake Wan by Hanna, Penn; 
Wiggins, Penn, second; Knebel, Columbia, 
third, Time 2:24 3-5. 

200-Yard Back Strceke-—-Won by Harvey, Penn; 
Fox, Penn, second; Matzke, Columbia, third. 


Time 3:10 2-5. 

Fancy Dive —- Won by Balbach, Columbia 
(106.65); Vurgason, Columbia, second (102.5); 
Schissel], Penn, third (103.95). 

200-Yard Relay—-Won by Penn (Cardeza, Dan- 
ielson, Fundee, Holft). Columbia (Knebel, 
Ralbach, Rothschild, Wacher). Time 1:46 4-5. 


WATER POLO 


Cardeza, 
Woodward, Columbia, third. 


Wacher, Columbia; 
second; Rimar, Penn, third. 


COLUMBIA (38) PENN (6) 
Mindlin ...........6. (GA) SAE Rt erent a toe Colins 
Beiswinger ......... oak hae EEA Friedman 
CONGR merada s eneak RE Shae ha e Joy 
Ackerman .........6. ERB aera ree Cowlbach 
COR se ats ce wih aac RB oii ae beac sian eee Jones 
Tilger nenien G oreina t Swe Myers 

Touch goals—Minglin (3). Cohen (2), Beis- 
winger, Colins. Thrown goals—Mindlin. Foul 
goals— Beiswinger (5), Colins. 

Referee - Hanley, N. Y. A. C. Time of 
halves, 8 minutes. 


“Beat Yale, Ete.” 

Coach James C. Rice is not letting his 
crew men forget the future. Every oars- 
man who enters the mdoor crew room 
knows immediately what he is expected 
to do in the next few months. Rice has 
placed this sign on the large blackboard 
inthe room: “Beat Yale and Bring Back 
the Childs Cup!" 

Rice is spending a great deal of time 
now in instructing the freshmen on the 
polywog in the swimming pool, so that 
they should be in first rate condition to 
start work on the water in about a 
month. Acting Captain Jackson is strok- 
ing the first frosh eight. 


The Varsity basketball season will 
ciose this week with Princeton at Colum- 
bia tomorrow, and Yale at New Haven 
on March 16. 


The wrestling intereollegiates will be 
held at Cornell this year, and the swim- 
ming intercollegiates at Princeton. Both 
of them are scheduled for March 23 and 
24. 

George Pease, captain of the Fresh- 
man football team, reported for baseball 
last week. Pease was the all-scholastic 
second baseman of New York City in 
his high school days. 


Louis Balbach, captain of the swim- 
ming team, 1s proving to be an all-around 
man in the water. Besides capturing first 
place in the fancy dive in all the meets 
this year, he has taken part in the 100- 
vard swim, the 200-yard relay, and the 
120-vard backstroke. 


Altheimer, considered one of the great- 
cst water polo goals in the country, was 
injured in the Princeton game and will 
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INTERCOLLEGIATE LEAGUE 
BASKETBALL STANDING 
WwW on Lost P.C. 
l R. 


Cornell 
Princeton 
Columbia 
Dartmouth 


probably be out for the rest of the sea- 
son. Judd has been shifted from forward 
goal. 


Notes of the Graduate Schools 


’97AM—Thomas Coleman is still 
practicing law, with ofħces in the 
Kanawha Banking and Trust Build- 
ing, Charleston, West Virginia. He 
writes that he was too busy to come 
up to the Campus on Alumni Day, 
but hopes “to get back to Columbia 
at some similar meeting before long, 
to see old friends.” 

’98 Ph. D—John D. Fairlie, Professor 
of Political Science, University of IHi- 
nois, will spend the second semester 
and the summer vacation in Europe, 
studving political institutions. 

’02Ph.D—James W. Garner, head of 
the Department of Political Science, 
University of Illinois, has just returned 
alter a semester spent in China, Japan 
and India. The purpose of his trip 
was to deliver the Tagore course of 
lectures on International Relations at 
the University of Calcutta, which con- 
ferred upon him the degree of LL.D. 
Last vear Garner lectured on Amer- 
ican institutions before a number of 
French universities. 

’06A M—Joseph L. Garvin is secre- 
tary-treasurer of the Service Mortgage 
Company in Lakewood, Ohio. 

’10 Ph.D—Harry G. Paul, a member 
of the faculty of the University of 
Ilinois, is the author of “A Manual 
for the. Teaching of English in the 
Grades. 


Tariana: W. Knight has re- 


Calendar 


Unless otherwise = mdicated, the 
events listed below will be held at the 
Columbia University Club, 4 West 
43rd Street. Telephone, Longacre 
8200. 

TvrEsp.y, Marcu 13. 

1919. Weekly luncheon. Pequot Cof- 
tee House, 91 Water Street, New 
York City. 12:30 to 2:00 p. m. 

1920. Weekly luncheon, Stewart's, 
30 Park Place, New York City. 
12:30 p. ia, 

WEDNESDAY, 

1918. Monthly 
30 Park Place. 

THURSbDAY, Marcu 15. 

Class meeting. Details later. 
FRIDAY, Marcu 16. 

Monthly luncheon, Stewart’s, 

New York City. 

MarcH 19, 


Marcu. 14. 


luncheon.  Stewart’s, 


1913. 


1916, 
30 Park Place, 
Monpnay, 

Alumni Fund Representatives. Dinner, 


1917. Monthly luncheon. Zimmer- 
mann's, Fulton Street, New York. 

WEDNESDAY, MARCH 2l. 
Dinner and meeting. 
TurEspay, Marcu 27. 

1917S. Monthly luncheon. Stewart's, 
30 Park Place. 


1903. 


March 9, 1923 


cently published a book, “Education 
in the South.” Knight 1s Professor of 
Education in the University of North 
Carolina. 

"16AM—Paul R. Stewart, who for 
several years has been Professor of 
Chemistry and Geology at Waynes- 
burg. Pa.. has been made president of 
that institution. Stewart was gradu- 
ated from Waynesburg in 1909. 

18Ph.D—Sterling P. Lamprecht is 
a member of the Department of Phil- 
osophy, University of Illinois, in Ur- 
bana. He was married last August 
to Miss Edith G. Taber, former secre- 
tary to Dean Woodbridge at Columbia. 

’21Ph.D—It is with great rejoicing 
that the News finds A. Charles Bab- 
enroth, whose name was listed among 
the “Mail-returns,” right on the Cam- 
pus, with headquarters in 710 Journal- 
ism. “After four years of slaving in 
theme courses and such like drudgery 
here in Extension,” mourns Baben- 
roth, “I was about to feel a bit chesty, 
thinking I was beginning to be known 
for my true virtue as a guide to youth 
in the pleasant paths of English liter- 
ature. But alas, there is no controvert- 
ing the fact that I have got mvselt into 
the Lost. Straved or Stolen column of 
your worthy publication.” 

°21Ph.D—John ©. Beaty. Professor 
of English in Southern Methodist Uni- 
versity, is the author of “John Esten 
Cooke, Virginian,” which is one of the 
Columbia University studies in com- 
parative literature. Beaty points out 
that Cooke (1830-1886) exploited Vir- 
ginia cand Virginia traditions more 
faithtully than any other writer, and 
did for that State what Washington 
Irving did tor New York. and Haw- 
thorne for New England. Beaty`s 
home is in Ruckersvile, Virginia. 


Alumni Notes 


’79, "*B2Mines—William Barclay Par- 
sons, chairman of the Archaelogical 
Institute of Yucatan, sailed early in 
February for Mexico with Marshall H. 
Saville, Professor of Archaeology at 
Columbia, and Dr. John C. Merriam, 
‘21Hon., president of the Carnegie In- 
stitution in Washington, D. C. They 
will be joined shortly by a number of 
other scientists, well equipped for an 
expedition expected to continue for 
months, and they anticipate discover- 
ies in the Yucatan Peninsula which 
may rival the recent finds in the “Val- 
lev of Kings” at Luxor, Egypt. An- 
cient cities m Yucatan, Mexico and 
Central America, strongholds of the 
Mava race which vanished more than 
a thousand vears ago. will be visited 
and excavated, and = efforts made to 
translate hieroglyphics unearthed from 
the ruins. 


*81—In the New York World of 
January 28, Reginald Sayre, °81, of 14 
West Fortv-eighth Street. New York 


City, is pictured “wallowing, Buddha- 
like, in the Colonel's chair,” at a meet- 
ing of the United States Revolver As- 
sociation, of which he is president. 
“Lets get to business, gentlemen,’ 
Sayre is quoted as saying. “Now, last 
fall the six American gunmen we sent 
to Europe to shoot were licked. The 
Swiss team came out first and the 
Italians second. We sharpshooting 
bugs have.got tondo better next time!” 

‘84Mines—James F. Kemp, Protes- 
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sor of Geology, on leave of absence 
from the University, has gone to Porto 
Rico to make a survey of the mineral 
resources of the island for the New 
York Academy of Sciences. He will 
also assist in a reconnaissance of the 
Virgin Islands, preparatory to detailed 
geological investigations. Kemp plans 
to return to Columbia early in April. 

"84, ’86L, "08Hon—J. Mayhew Wain- 
right, Assistant Secretary of War and 
formerly Division Inspector of the 
Twenty-seventh Division, was the 
guest of honor at a dinner given on 
February 15 by Brigadier General Cor- 
nelius Vanderbilt at his home, 640 
Fifth Avenue, New York City. The 
guests included many Army and Navy 
officials. 

’88, °94Ph.D—Charles Sears Bald- 
win, Professor of Rhetoric and Eng- 
lish Composition, delivered a course 
of lectures on ancient theories of rhet- 
oric at the University of Illinois dur- 
ing the week of February 12. One 
evening he spoke at a dinner of the 
University Church Club, held at the 
University Club. Two of the other 
speakers were Daniel K. Dodge, ’84, 
'86Ph.D, and John M. Page, ’87. The 
toastmaster was E. B. Greene, Pro- 
fessor-elect of History at Columbia. 

’92L—John K. Erskine, Jr., ts a 
member of the recently formed law 
partnership of Erskine, Kuzmier and 
Anderson. The offices of the firm are 
Coes at 67 Wall Street, New York 

ity. : 

’95—At the Headmasters’ Associa- 
tion annual meeting, recently held at 
Milton Academy, Milton, Mass., the 
very highest expressions of admira- 
tion were heard for the work of Fred- 
erick H. Sill, founder and Headmaster 
of Kent School, Kent, Conn. Sill 
himself was unable to be present. 

’99— Frank S. Hackett, of the River- 
dale Country School, attended on 
February 9, 10 and 11 the conference 
of the Headmasters’ Association at 
Milton Academy, Milton, Mass. To 
introduce the “Columbia Marching 
Song” to those representatives of pub- 
lic and private high schools, he sang 
it for them by request. Over the song 
itself, Hackett modestly comments, 
there was great enthusiasm. 

?04—Samuel G. Inman, who has been 
lecturing every Tuesday night in Kent 
Hall on Pan-American Relations, in 
the University Extension Department, 
has had his weekly lectures cabled by 
the Associated Press to the daily papers 
of Latin America, where they have 
been widely published and commented 
upon. Inman has just sailed for the 
Fifth Pan-American Conference in 
Santiago, Chile, and after visiting other 
South American countries, will go to 
Portugal, Spain, France and Great 
Britain. 

’08L—-The marriage of Albert Ches- 
ter Travis and Miss Anne Copley took 
place on February 17 in the Hotel 
Plaza, New York City. After a trip 
South, the couple will make their home 
in New York, where Travis is a mem- 
ber of the law firm of Rearick, Dorr, 
Travis and Marshall, at 61 Broadway. 

09, °11S—Grover C. Loening, presi- 
dent 'of the Loening Aeronautical En- 
gineering Corporation, Thirty-first 
Street and East River, New York City, 
returned about three weeks ago from 
a short stay abroad, during which he 
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represented the Aeronautical Chamber 
of Commerce at the annual Aeroplane 
Salon. He said he had flown about 
2,000 miles in Europe, and expressed 
the belief that the United States is far 
ahead of other countries in aeronau- 
tics. 

’09, °12L—Pelham St. George Bis- 
sell, of 34 West Tenth Street, New 
York City, is vice-commander of the 
New York County American Legion, 
and Chef de Gare, or commander of 
the New York County Voiture of the 
40/8 of the Legion. Bissell’s business 
address is 200 Broadway, New York. 

’11—George M. Bramwell has been 
elected secretary of the Companion- 
ship Committee of the Military Order 
of Foreign Wars. 

712S—Karl B. Lamb, of 360 West 
Twenty-second Street, New York City, 
is manager of the Development De- 
partment of the American Cotton Oil 
Company, at 65 Broadway, and vice- 
president and director of the Stamso- 
cott Company. In January he was 
elected treasurer and director of the 
firm of J. & R. Lamb, dealers in ec- 
clesiastical art works, at 25 Sixth Ave- 
nue. 

713S—Albert H. Israel has been 
manager for the Brooklyn Standard 
Bag Company since last April, when 
he resigned as general manager of 
Mustard Products, Inc. He lives at 
3089 Broadway, New York City. 


Lost, Strayed or Stolen 


Within the last month mail has been 
returned from the addresses given be- 
low. Can you give us correct ones? 

’79L—John Augustus Post, Cotuit, 
Mass. 

’°80L—Charles S. Williams, 39 Cort- 
landt Street, New York City. 

’94—William C. Dornin, Jr., 36 West 
Thirty-fifth Street, New York. 

’97S— Walter C. Barnes, Rutherford, 


N. J. 
’98 P&S—Benjamin B. Frankle, 1351 
Franklin Street, Denver, Colo. 
’04L— Jeremiah J. Coughlan, 26 
Court Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
06, popes John H. Evans, 455 
Tenth Avenue, St. Petersburg. Fla. 
E A N. Bolles, 14 Marion 
Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
’O09P&S—Joseph B. Cowherd, 1004 
Rialto Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 
id R. Dorsey, Atlanta, 
a. 
’11—Paul M. Beck, Supt. 
Point, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
’12L—Herbert F. Clarke, 402 S. Jer- 
sev Street. Portland, Ore. 
*14S—Walter V. Fox, 208 S. Twen- 
tieth Street, Flushing. N. Y. 
"15P&S—William P. Colvin, 130 
Wadsworth Avenue, New York. 
T ’18L— Daniel G. Archer, Nyack, 
’'16S— Edgar P. Broe, 195 Broadway, 
New York. 


’17, ’19L—Nathaniel W. Benton, 355 
S. Washington Street, Neosho, Mo. 


College 


’17AM — Car! Blick Beals, 1531 
Scenic Avenue, Berkeley, Calif. 
’19— Max Felshin, 2 West 112th 


Street, New York. 
’20S—Carl Dedlow, 41 Morris Street, 
Yonkers, N. Y. 
’22L—Clare W. H. Bangs, 


College 
Park, Huntington, Ind. 
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Necrology 


George S. Downing, °12 


The roll of honor of Columbia will 
hereafter contain the name of the man 
who has gone into history as the Hero 
of the Argonaut. George S. Downing, 
who rowed stroke oar in the University 
Crews of 1910-11, 1911-12 and 1912-13, 
died in San Francisco, California, on 
Wednesday, February 28, at the early 
age of thirty-four. He died as the di- 
rect result of the physical and nervous 
exhaustion that followed upon his liter- 
ally heroic efforts to rescue the entombed 
miners in the Argonaut Mine, of which 
he was superintendent, after the accident 
of September last. Forty-seven men 
whom George Downing commanded, and 
who looked up to him for guidance and 
inspiration, were struggling with the poi- 
soned air on the lower levels of the 
Argonaut Mine where an accident had 
walled them in. Every hour their life 
was ebbing. Day after day and night 
after might, George Downing command- 
ed, without sleep or rest, the efforts at 
rescue. He rapped anxiously on the 
rock walls and awaited the faint sounds 
to indicate that some of the entombed 
miners were yet living. When, after 
harassing and vexatious delay, the walls 
of rock were pierced and Downing led 
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the way into that part of the mine where 
the men were entombed, they had all per- 
ished. They had died, and George Down- 
ing had sentenced himself to death in 
his magnificent efforts to save them. 

Columbia cannot pay too much honor 
or do too much reverence to this young 
man’s memory. His father has been a 
distinguished educational leader and 
public servant through a long and useful 
life. His broken heart may well find 
solace in his boy's character and achieve- 
ment and in the fact that he met his death 
as truly in the struggle for mankind as 
if he had fallen leading a charge on the 
field of battle. 


March 1, 1923. 


— President Butler. 


’64L—Waashington W. Ellsworth on 
January 16, after a brief illness. Els- 
worth lived at 144 Decatur Street, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

’671.—Henry Alger Gildersleeve, for- 
mer Justice of the New York Supreme 
Court, on February 27 at his residence, 
404 Riverside Drive, New York City, 
after an illness of ten days. Age 83 
years. 

Gildersleeve was a veteran of the 
Civil War, and had participated in the 
Battle of Gettysburg and had been 
with Sherman on his famous march 
to the sea. At the close of the war 
he was brevetted a Lieutenant Colonel 
by Abraham Lincoln “for gallant and 
meritorious service in the campaigns 
of Georgia and the Carolinas.” He re- 
tained his interest in things military, 
particularly marksmanship, in which 
he was an expert. He was a member 
of the American rifle team at Creed- 
moor in 1874. and captain of the team 
which defeated the Irish riflemen. at 
Dollvmount, near Dublin. in 1875. 
While Lieutenant Colonel of the 12th 
Regiment, N. G. N. Y.. he figured in 
the Orange Riots in New York in 1871, 
and was in command of the State Ar- 
senal at Thirty-fifth Street and Sev- 
enth Avenue. 
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In 1866 Gildersleeve was admitted 
to the bar in Poughkeepsie. N. Y., 
returning a few months later to New 
York. He was soon elected to the 
General Sessions bench, and later to 
the Superior Court and the Supreme 
Court of New York. He resigned 
from the latter in 1909, with ten vears 
of his term unexpired, and resumed 
private practice. 

He is survived by his wife, his son. 


Alger C, “89Mines, ‘92L, and his 
daughter, Miss Virginia Crocheron 
Gildersleeve, 99B, Dean of Barnard 
College. 

’85P&S—Alfred N. Strouse, eve, 
ear, nose and throat specialist, on 


February 12, in Mount Sinai Hospital, 
New York City, following an opera- 
tion. Age 58 vears. Strouse was oph- 
thalmological surgeon of the New 
York City Hospital, and oculist and 
aurologist of the Orphan Asylum of 
Vincent de Paul. He lived at 133 
West Seventy-ninth Street, New York 
City. 

87, "891.—The death of Sidney Har- 
ris, on February 25, at Pau, France, 
removes from our ranks another of the 
famous °86 crew, as well as a most 
lovable and attractive personality. 

Harris came from St. Paul's School 
in the fall of 1883, with a brilliant rec- 
ord as an oarsman, football plaver and 
track athlete. He rowed on the ‘87 
Freshman crew. which won the class 
regatta in May, 1884, and later de- 
feated the Harvard Freshmen at New 
London in 9 minutes, 43 seconds, 
which for several vears was the two- 
mile record on the course. He did 
not row on the Varsity in 1885. al- 
though again in the winning ’87 boat 
in the class regatta. spring and fall, 
but the following year pulled Number 
6 on the crew captained by Billy Meik- 
leham, '86, which defeated Pennsylva- 
ma and Harvard on the Thames, and 
was long considered the best eight- 
oared crew that had ever represented 
Columbia. He was at his old place in 
the ‘87 Varsity boat which lost to 
Harvard after an exceedingly close and 
exciting race. He plaved on the Var- 
sity football team in 1883 and 1884, 
as well as on the ’87 Class team which 
won the Class championship in 1884. 
and retained it throughout its college 
course. He also won a number of 
track events in the spring and fall 
games, but his crew work prevented 
him from competing in the Intercol- 
legiates. 

Harris was president of his class in 
the Freshman vear. was a member of 
Delta Psi, and always kept up his 
interest in the college. He was gradu- 
ated from the Law School in 1889, 
and took up the profession of law. of 
which his father had been a distin- 
guished practitioner. He was a mem- 
ber of the Union, Brook and St. An- 
thony Clubs, and will be mourned bv 


a host of friends. Weeden: Wa 


94 P&S— Charles Bellamy Young 
(Wesleyan, ’91), on February 1., of 
pneumonia. at his home in Middletown. 
Conn. Age 54 years. Young prac- 
ticed his profession in New York for 
five vears after graduating from the 
College of Physicians and Surgeons, 
then went to Middletown, where he 
has lived since that time. 
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The “Faculty Elms” shown in the picture have already b en cut down, and the building will soon 


THE OLD FACULTY CLUB—A FAST-FADING RELIC 
be torn away, to be replaced by the new School of Business building. 
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YOUR FEDERATION OFFICE. — Several 
weeks ago there appeared in the New Republic an 
article entitled “The Menace of the Alumni.” This 
was a high-sounding phrase and one which immediately 
challenged our attention. We read the stuff and got 
madder every minute. This crescendo of righteous 
alumni insanity was followed by a diminuendo of sin- 
cere mirth as we discovered that the writer of the 
article was totally ignorant of alumni affairs and that 
the piece was put together from a lot of hearsay evi- 
dence and personal opinion gathered from places and 
individuals far removed from sources of accurate in- 
formation. We were tempted, as we read, to write 
all sorts of things in rebuttal, but when we came to 
the very end, we found the writer was a woman! Then 
and there we decided to let her have the last word 
so far as we were concerned. We felt very un- 
militant. 

To our great surprise and joy, along comes our 
genial and pugnacious Alumni Secretary, who saga- 
ciously weaves for us in his annual report a pretty 


pattern of alumni participation in University affairs, 
through which run threads completely breaking up 
any picture of “alumni control” that might be hidden 
in the artistry of the whole tapestry. It’s a skilful 
job, and is just the kind of retort courteous that we 
would expect, for it shows that at Columbia at least 
the alumni as a group exercise “control” over this 
University to the same degree that the ex-Kaiser rules 
over the British Empire. 

There is quite a bit of Alumni philosophy contained 
in this report of our Alumni Secretary, and it’s well 
worth a careful reading. Theres a record of real 
achievement and a bit of sound advice—also worth 
considerable attention. For example, take our hardy 
perennial, the Local Club situation. Here we get some 
workable suggestions from one who sees from the 
inside just what our Alumni all over the country crave. 
Let’s give it to them. Lets do anything to help these 
Local Clubs. We're for ’em. Let’s try anything once. 
We'll hit the right solution some day. But the Local 
Clubs must show some life. 

This Alumni Federation of ours is getting to be 
quite a lad. He outgrew his swaddling clothes several 
years ago. He limped along for a-little while, was 
badly gassed during the war, but suffered no permanent 
hurt. Now he has regained his poise. Travelling on 
two sound legs—the ALUMNI News and the Alumni 
Fund—he’ll go far along Columbia’s life journey be- 
fore the end of the road is reached. A little nourish- 
ment now and then, good body-building food, will 
undoubtedly be necessary, for proper diet is important 
in the upbringing of every normal human being. Some 
day he’ll attain sufficient strength to supply a con- 
siderable contribution to the family income. Mean- 
while his alma mater is doing very nicely, thank you, 
and is proud of the young man. 

Until we see cold figures, we never realize how busy 
a place 311 East Hall has become. A million pieces 
of printed matter, and nearly that many addresses 
furnished and physically provided! Add to that all 
the thousand and one odd jobs, that the Alumni Office 
gets done for-individual Alumni and then realize why 
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occasionally it is impossible to get Charlie Proffitt on 
the telephone. There’s real work in old East Hall. 
It’s done quietly and effectively, and all too few realize 
how much the sum total means in the life of the great 
University of which we are all so proud. 

What of the dollars and cents of this enterprise? 
There, gentlemen, is another real achievement. On 
page 301, we find the Treasurer's report for 1922, set 
forth in figures which defy confusion. Praise be, our 
Treasurer is one who believes in making reports under- 
standable! We can see at a glance that in the Alumni 
Federation we have an organization that 1s more than 
paying its own way, and that as soon as it throws off 
the last cumbersome shackles of its war deficit, actually 
reduced by a considerable sum last year, it will move 
ahead in the promulgation of many developments con- 
templated by our Alumni guiding spirits in the last 
decade. That the Alumni Office, including the News, 
was maintained last year on less than $25,000 is another 
feather—another red feather—in the cap of the hard- 
working Alumni Secretary. 


COACH HAUGHTON’S WORK AND OUR 
RESPONSIBILITY .—Well, men, we have our 
coach; a coach; the coach. He comes to us at the 
time of our greatest need. He has every attribute 
that we catalogued in these columns several months 
ago as necessary in the equipment of a man who could 
extricate us from our football mazes. If Mr. Haughton 
can’t do that, the realm of the supernatural will have 
to be invaded. Of the good coaches in this country, he 
is the premier. The system he founded at Harvard 
is based on the soundest principles. In football, results 
do not come by magic—they are achieved through 
careful, intelligent and detailed preparation in every 
branch of technical play, in the training and care of 
the team, and in minute attention to the cultivation 


Friday, March 23, Named Alumni 
Night at Varsity Show 

Columbia students will present a two- 
act musical comedy, “Half Moon Inn,” 
at the Hotel Astor for five nights, be- 
ginning Tuesday, March 20. The Show 
is the 17th annual production of the 
Columbia University Players. 

Perry Ivins, ’20, and Corey H. Ford, 
‘23, are the co-authors of the play. The 
greater part of the music was written 
by M. W. Watkins, 24; H. S. Stew- 
art, ’23, and Roy Webb, ’'10, president 
of the Players’ Club. Ivins is coach- 
ing the production, assisted by Leo Hen- 
ning, the dance coach. 

The scene of the show is laid in Rip 
Van Winkle’s tavern in the Catskills, 
Where congregate such characters as 
Hendrick Iudson, Quintus Van Winkle 


basketball 
part. 


hind 


Dillingham, ’24; 


? 


Wenning, 725. 


amen march are 
chorus. 


and old Rip himself, in addition to mem- 
bers of the Columbia crew. 
dins, °25, appears as the leading lady, 
and Maurice T. Reilly, '25, football and 
star, has 
The eight athletes who appear be- 
the foothghts as the 
Frank Brodil, ’23, 
chairman of Student Board; William O. 
William 
Charles F. Healy, 23; Arthur Hender- 
son, ’24; Robert Pulleyn, ’23, basketball 
captain and end on the football team; 
Sydney C. Waldecker, '24L, and Thomas 


crew 


Several Dutch dances and a Tutankh- 
feature acts of the 


The opening night, Tuesday, March 
20, has been designated as Campus night ; 


and encouragement of cooperation with faculty, stu- 
dents, and alumni. 

Right there is where we come in. A great many 
graduates will feel that because Mr. Haughton has 
been engaged, successful teams will come as a matter of 
course. Nothing can be farther from the truth. It’s 
up to the whole institution. It’s not so much what 
Mr. Haughton will do, but what we will do to produce 
results, Think that over a bit, students and alumni. 

We know the man selected has the knowledge and 
the ability. His record of accomplishment in a field no 
less difficult then than the Columbia situation is now, 
speaks for itself. What he can do, we know; what he 
will do, depends on us. The student body must adopt 
an entirely new attitude toward Columbia athletics. 
If we gauge our new coach correctly, cases of scholastic 
ineligibility will become cases of disloyalty to the 
college; individual indifference on the field of play or 
in practice will make but one appearance; breaches 
of good faith in training will be matters of respon- 
sibility resting on the whole student community. This 
will be a new note in our campus life —one that will 
work wonders in building up our football and in pro- 
viding an opportunity for the expression of real loyalty 
to and affection for Columbia, which is here in abun- 
dance but too often dormant,—at least untrained. 

So Mr. Haughton’s advent promises much; but his 
conung brings with it heavy responsibilities which we 
might as well recognize at the outset. We now have 
the biggest opportunity we've ever had to reach the 
peak in football. The new coach has the personality 
and ability to maintain a high standard of athletic and 
individual morals and development of character. He 
is an expert in technique and he has committed him- 
self to the building up of a coaching system looking 
toward the development of a permanent staff of coaches 
and a Columbia tradition of football. 

What are we going to do to help? 


Wednesday, Fraternity night; Thursday, 
Benefit might; Friday, Alumni night; 
Saturday matinee, Barnard Day, and 
Saturday evening, New York night. 


Homer Ed- 


the leading male 


crew, are 
captain and 


Record Enrollment This Year 


Columbia’s enrollment has reached the 
high mark of 36,236, according to figures 
given out by Edward J. Grant, '09, Reg- 
istrar. The number of resident students 
is given at 30,597, the non-resident stu- 
dents totalling 5.042. Of the 2,927 un- 
dergraduates, 2,041 are in Columbia Col- 
lege; 821 in Barnard; and 65 are in the 
new group called “university undergrad- 
uates.” There are 8,838 graduate and 
professional students at the University 
this vearg \Ihe total summer session en- 
rollment wag 12,567 


"24; 


Ferris, 
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Annual Report of the Executive Secretary of the Federation 


TO THE DIRECTORS OF THE 
ALUMNI FEDERATION: 


I submit herewith my report for the 
year ending on December 31, 1922. 

For several months past you have 
probably noted in the public prints, a 
slowly increasing number of references 
to “Alumni control,’ usually accom- 
panied by remarks of warning concern- 
ing its dangers. As a subject which mer- 
its the serious consideration of this 
Board, I shall take the liberty of dis- 
cussing it briefly before reviewing our 
own work. Surely, if these dangers are 
real ones, we had better shut up shop 
and go home. 

During the past few years, campaigns 
for stadia, endowment “drives,” etc., with 
their attendant publicity programs, have 
thrown a flood of limelight on “Alumni 
organization,” a force that had been 
growing for some time and was strength- 
ened by the needs of those campaigns. 
As a result, not a few critics have ap- 
peared—sincere folk for the most part— 
warning lest the educational institutions 
of the land fail to see the danger from 
this new factor, “the Alumni.” 


“The Power of the Alumni is a Dangerous 
Thing” 

In general, these people agree that, due 
to organizing, the power of the Alumni 
in the affairs of their respective alma 
maters is increasing, and that this is a 
bad thing for higher education. They 
contend that college Alumni may be 
roughly classed as rah-rah boys and 
wealthy benefactors, and that their re- 
lationship to their colleges should be no 
more than a financial one. For what do 
Alumni know about a curriculum? The 
chief interest of the rah-rah boys is in 
having their teams win, in attending re- 
unions and singing lustily the songs of 
“dear old alma mater.” These are the 
people of whom it is said that “it takes 
about two drinks to make a man feel 
like an Alumnus.” The wealthy bene- 
factors are pictured as hard-headed busi- 
ness men who wiil be satisfied only in 
turning the college into a “trade school” 
by substituting “practical” subjects 
(bookkeeping and the like) for philos- 
ophy, history, literature, etc. Organizing 
the Alumni will therefore result in un- 
skilled hands meddling with the adminis- 
tration of the institution—amateurs try- 
ing to direct the work of experts. 


The Development of Alumni Influence 

Obviously, Alumni influence is a pres- 
ent factor in our colleges today. Before 
discussing its worth, or the lack of it, 


By Charles G. Proffitt, °17 


we might properly consider how it came 
to be. 

In American colleges, the organization 
of the Alumni has been a natural pro- 
cess. “Organization” is distinctly an 
American characteristic. “If a group of 
Europeans were shipwrecked on an 
island,” said a Cornell man to me re- 
cently, “they would soon start fighting 
among themselves for the possession of 
it; but if a group of Americans were 
shipwrecked there, they would immedi- 
ately organize committees to determine 
how they might get the most out of 
their new possession.” In no other coun- 
try does the organization of college 
Alumni approach that found in these 
United States, either in size or purpose. 

And so it was but natural that the 
Alumni of the various American colleges 
should form their Alumni associations. 
At first, the purpose were merely that of 
continuing the pleasant associations of 
undergraduate days. But in each case, 
this was soon supplemented by aims of 
a different character. Colleges grew in 
size and in number, and Alumni aid was 
used in the resulting competition for the 
best type of students. Methods of trans- 
portation were improved, and each college 
exerted its best efforts, with the help of 
its Alumni, to draw students from many 
parts of the country. Intercollegiate ath- 
letics became more popular, and the field 
for Alumni work grew still wider. Uni- 
versity education entered new fields, and 
help from Alumni who had succeeded in 
those fields was a valuable asset to an 
institution. The growth of the colleges 
drew attention to their physical equip- 
ment, and assistance from the Alumni, 
in the shape of recitation halls, dormi- 
tories and other gifts, became of increas- 
ing importance. The theory of a sound 
mind in a sound body has rapidly secured 
general support, and big gymnasia, swim- 
ming pools, and athletic fields have been 
needed. For a large number of young 
American boys or girls today, going to 
college is almost an inherent right. And 
since it is important that the instructors 
be capable ones, the teaching profession 
must not have such a low salary scale 
that it is unattractive to the right kind 
of men. Endowment campaigns among 
the Alumni were one of the results. 

In this discussion, I am not consider- 
ing campaigns for stadia. To the 
Alumni, those are to a large extent quid 
pro quo propositions, and other elements 
are involved. 

In all these instances, I have mentioned 
the Alumni as the natural source of_help. 
It is logical to make this assumption. ~ If 


a college education enables a man to fill 
his place in the community a little better 
than he could without it, then he is prop- 
erly under a certain obligation to help 
the next generation equip themselves like- 
wise. Merely pecause of his amour 
propre, he considers his own alma mater, 
rather than some other college, as the 
best means to that end. 

The sequel to all this is obvious. When 
a man gives, whether of his money or 
his time, it indicates the presence of a 
healthy and often growing interest. The 
sum total of that interest is a force that 
any institution could not wisely disre- 
gard. As a result, we find in many col- 
leges, Boards of Alumni Visitors, Alumni 
Advisory Committees, etc., culminating in 
many instances, in Alumni Trustees. It 
is this expression cf Alumni interest, as 
embodied in these various Boards, Com- 
Inittees, and Trustees, that has caused 
alarm on the part of the critics mentioned 
above. They truly fear that there is 
grave danger of an educational institu- 
tion selling its birthright for the tradi- 
tional mess of pottage, into the hands 
of “rah-rah” Alumni, wealthy bene- 
factors, and the like. 


Are Alumni Always Unreasonable? 


In a country such as this, where col- 
lege Alumni are numbered by the hun- 
dreds of thousands, I suppose there are a 
good many thousand rah-rah gentlemen 
and “wealthy benefactors.” But what 
of that? If you think over your col- 
lege friends, you will undoubtedly find 
that a large majority fit neither class. 
Even if this were not the case, is it rea- 
sonable to assume that, from the stand- 
point of educational administration, the 
rah-rah Alumni are always bribing ath- 
letes and drinking booze and that the 
wealthy benefactors see nothing in life 
except dollar signs? 

It seems to me that these, our critics, 
have missed two very important points. 
They fail to recognize the fact that higher 
education 1s not a commodity that is 
sold at a profit, like so many sacks of 
flour. Endowments are necessary, to en- 
able an institution to provide the proper 
education, not for the wealthy students, 
but for those who can best profit by it. 
And is it unfair to expect that those 
who, as Alumni, have reached a position 
in life made possible by their college edu- 
cation, should provide this endowment? 
Ts it unnatural t% expect that these 
Alumni should want to know how their 
money was being spent and should want 
to lend _ their voices in the spending of it? 
Alumni representation on the Boards of 
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Trustees is the direct result of the fact 
that democracy in higher education can 
only be secured through giving this edu- 
cation below cost. 

But the result, say the critics, will be 
amateurs meddling with the plans of 
experts, the professors and university 
administrators who have devoted their 
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lives to the field of education. Here 
another big point has been missed. It 
seems perfectly fair to say that Alumni 
Trustees, for example, are practically 
always men of some years and a vast 
amount of experience. They are men 
whom the Alumni respect and in whom 
they place confidence. In most cases 
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they are men of considerable business 
training, men who engage architects to 
plan their new buildings, cerufied pub- 
lic accountants to audit their books, law- 
yers for their legal troubles, doctors to 
cure their ills, ete. Is it reasonable to 
expect that these same men will give less 
respect to the opinions of “professional” 
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educaturs than they will to the advice of 
their architect, their lawyer or their doc- 
tor? 

On the other hand, these Alumni repre- 
sentatives can provide their universities 
with many contacts with the outside 
world. As they wil have respect for the 
opinions of professors and university 
administrators, so the latter will give wel- 
come ear to the experience of these 
former students. A university 1s judged 
by its products, and these products must 
he kept up to the standards of the times. 
A university must always advance; it 
cannot stand still. And it can advance 
best only through the co-operation of 
Alumni and Faculty. 


The Situation at Columbia 


In the light of this brief discussion, our 
situation at Columbia is rather unique. 
I believe that nowhere celse has a uni- 
versity asked so little material help from 
its Alumni, while at the same time it has 
given them so much consideration in uni- 
versity administration. Columbia has 
never asked the Alumni to raise funds 
for any university purpose—endowment, 
purchase of athletic fields, or construc- 
tion of stadium. Even the drive to pay 
off the University’s war deficit—a_ rela- 
tively small sum, when compared with the 
amounts raised by the Alumni of other 
Institutions—was started at the sugges- 
tion of the Alumni, without so much as a 
hint trom Mornings'de Heights, as to its 
desirability. 

On the other hand, Columbia has been 
foremost among American colleges in 
recognizing its Alumni in the councils of 
the University. Alumni Trustees existed 
at not more than half a dozen colleges 
when our present arrangement of Alumni 
representation came into being in 1908. 
Since that time the Alumni Trustees— 
six of the 24 members of the Board— 
have almost continually held important 
committee positions. Most of the actual 
work of the Board is done by five stand- 
ing committees, with a total membership 
ot 27. For the 14 years since the first 
Alumni Trustee was elected, these six 
representatives of the Alumni have aver- 
aged five Committee positions a year. 
On eight occasions Alumni Trustees have 
been Committee Chairmen. Five of the 
present Alumni Trustes are now on one 
or more Committees. 


, 

But, we are warned, these Trustees are 
impressed with their responsibility and 
Þecome saturated with the conservatism 
that characterizes “trustees”; they do not 
represent general Alumni opinion, which 
probably has several changes to propose 
for the improvement of the University, 
according to their ideals. The best an- 
swer to that is to be found in the Alumni 
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Fund. No method is so effective for un- 
carthing grievances, as the solicitation 
for funds. The work of our Alumni 
Fund Committee has consequently 
brought to light the objections from a 
linuited number of Alumni to the effect 
that “Columbia has ro use for the Alumni 
except as money-bLags,” that “Columbia 
is a cold proposition and does not treat 
its students and Alumni in a personal 
way,” etc. The most notable thing about 
these objections is that they have been 
so few—not more than a dozen each vear, 
when the Fund has annually circularized 
over 15,000 Alumni. And inasmuch as 
the Fund appeals are personal ones 
individually typed, and signed by a Class 
Representative—the kicker has every en- 
couragement to air his grievances. 


Most encouraging of all, however, is 
the progress of the Fund itself. Last 
June, at the end of our second year of 
real work, we had more subscribers, 
from an Alumni list not very much larger, 
than the Alumni fund of one of our sister 
institutions had at the end of their four- 
teenth year. Moreover, we had secured 
that number at a total expense that repre- 
sented 19 per cent. of the amount collected 
whereas the Alumni Fund of still another 
contemporary university averaged 50 per 
cent. collection charges for the first five 
years of its existence. To be sure, other 
factors enter into these comparisons, but 
none of them begin to balance the ac- 
count. 


With even this handful of facts in 
mind, it is difficult: to listen calmly to 
the occasional soul who is anxious to 
tell you that “Columbia Alumni are not 
as loyal as the graduates of other uni- 
versities.” To be sure, loyalty is meas- 
ured in many ways, but those of us who 
know, have little fault to find with the 
particular brand with which Columbia 
men are infected. Surely, anybody can 
get “loyal” when he is at a football game 
or a crew race in which the team or the 
crew of his college is taking part. 


Getting to Know the University Today 


In my report of last year, I stated it 
as my opinion that we had just completed 
the first or organization period in Colum- 
bia Alumni affairs as those of a univer- 
sity, and that it was time for us to look 
around and see how we might be of 
greater service to Columbia. There had 
been, as I then pointed out, associations 
of Columbia Alumni ever since the early 
part of the last century. However, these 
had been for the purpose that held to- 


gether most Alumni organizations 
throughout the country until recent years 
—social pleasures. Then came the 


Alumni Federation, followed by several 
years of organizing. 


As our first step in being of greater 
service to Columbia, I naturally sug- 
gested that we increase our knowledge of 
the University as it is today. Several 
methods occurred to me—improving the 
content of the ALUMNI News, visiting 
the campus more frequently, both for 
reunions and for individual visits, hav- 
ing members of the University staff as 
speakers at Class Dinners, ctc. 


It has been interesting to note the 
year’s progress along these lines. The 
subscription list to the Alumni Fund. 
for example, almost doubled. The at- 
tendance at Alumni reunions that were 
held on the campus was much greater 
than ever before. Local clubs through- 
out the country sent in requests some- 
what after this fashion: “Last year we 
had a speaker from the College; won't 
you arrange to get for us as this year’s 
speakers, men who can tell us something 
about the Law School and the College 
of Physicians and Surgeons, as they are 
today?” Along the same line, the 
ALUMNI News has received several let- 
ters of appreciation for the articles that 
have been appearing this Fall, concern- 
ing the work being done in the various 
departments of the University. A man 


from the Pacific Coast writes, “I enjoy 


the pictures that you have been running 
on the covers of the News this Fall, 
but suggest that you tell us what they 
are pictures of, as we old-timers went to 
Columbia before it moved to Morning- 
side Heights, and we are not familiar 
with the present physical equipment.” 


These are merely a few instances of 
a lively interest on the part of the 
Alumni, in the affairs of the University 
as an institution of learning. They in- 
dicate a realization on the part of Colum- 
bia men that the University is actually 
composed of Faculty, Students, and 
Alumni, and that the last-named is a 
very real part of that trinity. 


Alumni Fund of Outstanding Importance 


Of our many Alumni activities today, 
I believe the Alumni Fund is the most 
important. This is so from the very 
nature of it, and is not meant in any 


way to belittle the work of School 
Alumni Associations, Local Clubs, 
ALUMNI News, or anything else. To a 


large extent, however, the work of these 
organizations is supplementary to that of 
the Fund. They conduct their activities 
for the pleasure that the members get 
from them, and for the promotion of a 
healthy interest in the affairs of the 
University. To be perfectly frank, the 
Fund capitalizes that interest, but the 
net result 1s much more important than 
the actúa (return (Gn dollars and cents. 

“Where a man’s treasure is, there will 
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his heart be also,” is true, whether the 
treasure be his entire fortune or merely a 
small part of it. It matters little whether 
an Alumnus contributes a dollar or a 
thousand dollars to the Fund, as far as 
his Columbia interest is concerned. Hav- 
ing made a subscription “for the gen- 
eral support of Columbia University,” 
to quote the Alumni Fund Constitution, 
that Alumnus is more than ever inter- 
ested in what the University is doing. 
Nor is that interest a limited one. It 
spreads to other activities connected with 
the University, and he finds himself curi- 
ous to know more about his School 
Alumni Association, his Local Club, his 
ALUMNI News, etc. It is with these 


points in mind that I feel that the Alumni 
Fund is the most important part of our 
Alumni work. 

The success of the Fund for the year 
ending on May 31 last, is too well known 
to you to call for further information 
from me. Suffice it to say that the total 
subscription list, with its 2,224 names, 
represented an increase of almost 100 
per cent. over that of the previous year, 
the first that the Fund was in active 
operation. The amount, $37,685.27, 
brought the total collected since the Fund 
started, up to $87,845.63. 

Too much credit cannot be given to 
the 153 Class Representatives who have 
worked in collecting the Fund. Pioneer 


work is always thankless, until succeed- 
ing generations are able to measure its 
importance. It will not be for several 
years, I think, before the present Class 
Representatives come into their reward. 
Not until then will it be apparent to the 
casual observer, as to just how important 
the Alumni Fund is to the University 
and to the Alumni. 

The task of the Fund workers has 
been one of education. It is difficult for 
Mr. Average Alumnus to believe that 
Columbia needs the modest subscription 
that he is able to make. For is not 
Columbia University in the City of New 
York, a wealthy institution? It is but 
natural that he should fail to realize 


Comparative Table of Membership in Alumni Organizations 


Degree- Holding Members of Various Alumni Bodies Since 1909, as Reported for Alumni Trustee Nominating Conventions 


April | Dec. 


April | Sept. | May | Jan. | June | June | June | June | June | June | May | June 
22, 2, 25, 24, 27, 29, 1, 6, ? 4, 3, 1 , 31 ’ 6, 
1909 | 1909 | 1912 | 1913 | 1914 | 1915 | 1915 | 1916 | 1917 \ 1918 | 1919 | 1920 | 9121 | 1922 
College Association 938 938 | 1131 | 1160 | 1250 | 1147 | 1114 | 1214 | 1307 | 1076 | 1173 | 1247 | 1261 | 157 
Mines Association S34 939 957 974 | 1226 | 1295 | 1302 | 1401 | 1145 7938 O85 975 938 QS] 
P. and S. Association 206 206 68 241 366 355 349 296 313 347 345 290 304 344 
Law Association 293 293 261 256 401 375 374 730 550 469 538 696 552 814 
Grad. Schools Asso- 
ciation (Formerly 
Ph. D. Assn.) 115 115 119 120 132 166 166 146 193 155 111 112 168 128 
Architects Association 107 107 101 7S 127 60 55 
Winois Club 62 62 23 36 41 41 40 34 46 *44 *37 36 *34 30 
Washirgton Club 25 25 24 22 19 36 31 23 13 12 18 | *24 
Cal. (San Fran.) Club 36 36 34 25 42 49 51 51 48 42 *45 *39 *40 *40 
Minnesota Club 28 29 24 25 *3() 34 38 
Dist.of Columbia Club 34 54 52 47 56 52 44 42 28 48 49 37 735 *il 
Western Pennsylvania 
(Pitts.) Club 26 31 26 *21 43 i 50 64 64 58 50 51 30 28 41 
Western N. Y. (Buf- 
falo) Club 25 25 24 24 24 23 *18 15 17 *18 19 *18 *21 22 
Northern New York 
(Albany) Club 23 28 27 31 34 ot 4 33 30 29 29 25 25 
Mexico Club 26 22 34 *27 
Indiana Club 25 25 25 
St. Louis Club 26 26 25 
Wisconsin Club 25 2: 25 24 
Philadelphia Club 26 26 30 26 68 67 7 59 T S3 58 55 56 52 
Colorado Club 28 30 30 *2 33 41 31 33 37 35 27 27 *23 
New Jersey Club 116 82 TT | 297| 272 | 302 | 330 Į] 339 | 3393; 347 | 325 360 | 348 
Yonkers Club 34 36 23 33 39 ' 39 43 46 45 41 42 51 5T 
Kansas City Club 26 *25 
Cuba Club 25 23 | 24 40 29 #38 *38 *32 “27 #95 
Utah Club 24 21 30 32 32 39 35 16 13 *18 *15 
Marvland (Balt.) Club 16 23.) 26 32 36) 31 33 | *29 2g a 
Southern Calif. (Los ! 
Angeles) Club *145| 23 24] 21 | 
Omaha Club | 10 12 *12 *10 | *10 *S *S *9 
Cleveland | : *52 "ra 1$ 11 11 14 
New England 105 114 63 
Syracuse 13 *14 *15 
Paris l | *17 
Oregon | "T 
General members not 
affliated with an as- 
sociation or club | 79 S1 102 177 | 177 161 | 147 139 | 133 
l 
Totals 2724 | 3033 95 | 3208 | 4233 | 4241 | 4241 | 4575 | 5015 | 3993 | 3928 | 4460 | 4334 | 4920 


*Not represented in convention. 
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the host of demands that his University 
is called upon to meet in facing the 
educational situation in the country’s 
greatest metropolis. Or if he does have 
an idea of their number, he is probably 
slow to realize that his subscription, 
coupled with several hundred others, can 
find plenty of urgent work for it to do, 
in helping his University through the 
numerous emergencies that continually 
arise. 


That the realization of this fact is 
gradually dawning on Columbia Alumni 
is due to the hard and persistent work 
of the Class Representatives. Discour- 
agement is likely to greet them in bitter 
cupfuls, when they see only a handful of 
replies to the letters that they have sent 
to the members of their Class, at the ex- 
pense of much time and effort. It is 
hard to keep up enthusiasm through year 
after year, despite a gradual increase in 
the returns for a man’s labor. That 
most of the Class Representatives have 
stuck to their jobs—unromantic jobs, to 
say the least—should be a source of real 
inspiration to this Board and to all who 
are vitally interested in the greatness of 
Columbia University. 


It is unnecessary to remind the Board 
of the untiring and conscientious efforts 
of the present Chairman of the Alumni 
Fund Committee, Stephen G. Williams, 
81, ’82L, ‘83Ph.D. Largely through his 
able direction and ceaseless energy, the 
Fund has rapidly assumed the propor- 
tions that it now possesses. 


Reunions Well Attended 


During the year attendance at Alumni 
reunions has been generally better than 
at any time since the war. Commence- 
ment Day was the high-water mark, with 
over 1,500 Alumni present on the campus 
at some time during the day. Thirty- 
four classes took part in the program, 
that ended with the very popular clam- 
hake at Baker Field. For the success 
of Commencement Day, too much credit 
cannot be given to the energetic chair- 
man of the very active committee, Rogers 
H. Bacon, ‘96. 


School Association meetings were emi- 
nently successful. At the Midwinter 
Dinner of the Law Alumni Association, 
for example, 1,325 Alumni were present. 
The College Alumni turned out 400 
strong, for the Spring Reunion held in 
May on the Van Am Quadrangle. The 
annual dinner of the Mines Alumni As- 
sociation attracted a few less than 200. 


Thirty Class Dinners and Class Lunch- 
eons were held during the year, with a 
total attendance of over 1,100 Alumni. 
In addition, there were the weekly and 
monthly class luncheons of several 
classes. 


The Federation Office 


From the standpoint of Alumni service, 
the Federation office continues to grow 
in popularity. During the year we 
handled the printing for forty-one differ- 
ent classes and organizations, with a 
total of over 100,000 pieces of printed 
matter. This, of course, does not include 
any work done for such Alumni func- 
tions as Commencement Day, Alumni 
Day, etc., with over 450,000 pieces of 
printed matter, or the Alumni Fund, with 
over 300,000 pieces. 

Constant use was also made of the 
mechanical end of our address lists. 
Alumni classes and School associations 
were responsible for 257 jobs, totaling 
over 180,000 addresses. Over 200,000 
pieces were addressed for the University, 
a large part of which was for faculty 
mail. Other jobs, for the Federation, 
the Alumni Fund, etc., brought the total 
output of this department of our work 
to almost three-quarters of a million 
addresses. 

As was the case last year, the ALUMNI 
News did little more than make ex- 
penses. This is as it should be. The 
News belongs to the Alumni, and should 
not be considered a money-making propo- 
sition. The primary effort should be in 
the direction of news content, to give 
Alumni the kind of information that they 
want, in as readable a form as possible. 
With this in mind, we have published 
during the year as many Alumni notes 
(2,265) as we could persuade our ex- 
tremely modest Alumni to give us, and 
as much alumni organization news—class 
dinners, local club meetings, etc.—as we 
could collect from the Secretaries. 

A gencrous amount of University news 


has. of course, been included, but we 
have endeavored to select and prepare 
this a little more carefully than was the 
case in the past. In this connection, I 
am glad of the opportunity once more 
to express my appreciation for the assist- 
ance of James T. Grady, ’17L, and the 
other members of the University’s De- 
partment of Public Information. Their 
help has been all the more emphasized 
through the increasingly valuable service 
of Charles L. Minor, ’24L, a member of 
that department, who has been assigned 
to the ALUMNI News to cover University 
items and to assist in such other ways 
as may be possible. 


Finances 


The great improvement in our finan- 
cial situation has been one of the note- 
worthy achievements of the year, as well 
as one that attracts little or no public 
notice. Our post-war deficit has been 
an unpleasant companion. The substan- 
tial reduction in it this year will make 
possible future accomplishments along 
other lines of Federation endeavor. Great 
credit for this is due to the hard work 
and foresight of your President, Edgar 
J. Moeller, 95F.A. 


Local Clubs Our Weak Spot 


Much can still be done in line with the 
suggestions contained in my report of 
last year. In view of this and the fact 
that the Federation must cope with 
a post-war deficit of generous propor- 
tions, it is not in order for me to suggest 
any new or ambitious program. At a 
later date I hope to discuss with this 
Board the publication of Alummi Direc- 
tories, the question of Alumni Employ- 
ment and Placement Work, and other 
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topics. For the next twelve months, 
however, our energy may very well be 
directed toward strengthening those lines 
of activity in which we are now engaged. 

Particular attention, however, should 
be given to the Local Clubs. Although 
an important part of our Alumni and 
therefore our University fabric, they are 
still the weak spot in our work. This is 
not peculiar to Columbia. A similar 
situation exists in almost every large 
Institution that draws many of its stu- 
dents from outside its own state, as your 
friends from other colleges will con- 
fidentially tell you. Because of this, the 
state universities usually have the strong- 
est local club system, and are able to 
make effective use of it in state politics— 
which, by the way, also strengthens the 
clubs themselves. 

The most successful organizations are 
those that have the most to do. The more 
we can give the Local Clubs to do, the 
more active they will be, the more atten- 
tion they will attract, and the more mem- 
mers they will secure. But there’s the 
rub—just now we have very little real 
work or responsibility that we can send 
their way. Disposition of scholarships, 
acting as local agents for a visit by the 
Glee Club or Varsity Show, keeping an 
eve out for prospective Columbia athletes 
who are also good students, bringing the 
University to the attention of brilliant 
scholars who might be interested in our 
Graduate Facultics—all these are possi- 
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bilities, but all have serious drawbacks 
which make them impractical for adop- 
tion on a large scale at the present time. 


To insure permanent success, the Local 
Clubs must follow much the same course 
as has the Federation—organize care- 
fully, and then educate themselves con- 
cerning the Columbia ot today. The 
basis of organization is a congenial mem- 
bership—the Alumni in a Local Club 
should know each other. I would suggest 
that each Club hold a luncheon or dinner 
meeting once a month for every month 
from November through May, so that 
each member will meet other Columbia 
men. Some of the Clubs have tried this, 
but have given it up after an attendance 
of only a few “regulars” at three or four 
meetings. I do not think a large at- 
tendance is necessary; the presence of six 
or eight Alumni at such a meeting is no 
cause for discouragement. The one im- 
portant thing. as has been clearly demon- 
strated at the monthly Class Luncheons 
in New York, is regularity. 

As in any organization, each Local 
Club should have a Secretary who is on 
the job, for the Club promptly and 
accurately reflects his activity. He should 
send out periodic notices about “The 
Regular Monthly Luncheon of the Co- 
lumbia Alumni Club ” to all 
the Columbia men in his city, take care 
of publicity in the local papers, and be 
on hand to welcome the occasional new- 
comer who will appear. I will wager that 
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even our best Local Clubs will be sur- 
prised at the ultimate result. Success 
may be slow and much faith may be nec- 
but a substantial Local Club 
organization is bound to result. 


essary, 


As in everything, the question of 
finances almost immediately enters— 
“Where are we going to get all this 
money for monthly notices,” pipes up a 
practical Secretary from somewhere, 
“when you birds in the Federation Office 
soak us three dollars per member each 
vear?" The answer is simple, “You 
aren't going to get it.” I fully appreciate 
the difficulty of any Local Club, m col- 
lecting dues to cover such an item, from 
any large percentage of the Alumni in 
its district. Your sub-committee has kept 
these facts in mind in amending the 
Federation Constitution, to be presented 
at the Annual Meeting on Alumni Day. 
If the proposed amendments are adopted, 
each Local Club will be required to pay 
annually to the central office only one 
dollar per member as Federation dues, 
although they will have the option of sub- 
scribing to the ALUMNI News at the 
present rate. Such an arrangement would 


leave in Local Club treasuries ample 
funds for monthly notices and other 
expenses. 


In carrying out the second item that I 
have mentioned, educating themselves 
about the Columbia of today, the Local 
Clubs will need the help oí both the 
Federation and the University. Just be- 
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(Does not include roth and 25th Reunion Classes) 


AS OF MARCH 3, 1923. 
Classes leading in number of subscribers for current year. 


As oF Marcu 10, 1923. 
Classes leading in number of subscribers for current year. 


No. of No. of 

Class Representative Subscribers Class Representative Subecribers 
Ee AD oie sans TEE EEE, Edward M. Healy, Jr............ 61 1920................. Edward M. Healy, Jr......0..006- 63 
TOO S ae nee doen SEENA Jolin D. Cravén.....csdecceees ove 47 1016........ eee ee John D. Craven........eceee eee 50 
15 Se W. Kenneth Watkins............ BO SOTA icc ea ea we W. Kenneth Watkins............. 40 
DTD aie E E 8 ca ich Hubert G. Larson.............5+- 28 1017Law........:... Benjamin H. Bartholow.......... 29 
LOT EE E E uss Benjamin H. Bartholow.......... 26 1919................. Hubert G. Larson.......cceeeeee: 28 
1899.0... eee e ee eee E. A. Cardozo. ..... 6. sees eens, 23 1804Mines.... 0... eee Archibald Douglas............05. 26 
LO SLAW ia e ah E. A. SHEPpickssccsela ceases 23 1209... E. A. Cardozo. .....cccccccecccce 24 
1905. cee eee eee eee Chalmers Wood, Jr... ....s eee es BEV OI2 wuhioa dir tesa aia W. Leo Johnsoi.......... cece es 24 
1894Mines............ Archibald Douglas............... 22 19018Law.......ceeee. E. A. Sherpick...........2-00 000 23 
LOT ORS EEEE E Ralph L. Harvev..cecea sedans 20 101K................ Edward McGarvey, Jr.........-. 23 
lS orate oneed eceas Sherman. Ms BHUN ceas ore 20 = 1806P&S........... W. J. Mersereau.......esee eee ee. 23 
VOUT ace ote idea Arthur K. Paddock.............. 20 


Classes leading in amount subscribed for current year. 


Classes leading in amount subscribed for current year. 


Amount ; Amount 

Class Representative Subscribed Class Representative Subscribed 
OOF EEEE E (No Representative)..........6. $505  I893Law........... Frederic R. Coudert............ $1075 
VR ocd ae hee see ais Herman F. Nordeman...... SSS DOS? e E OE Herman F. Nordeman.......... 536 
T&S] LAW ieies neces kes Edgar J- Nathan wincsdedeasxtews 436 WR9O4. ec eee (No Representative) .......... 505 
1894Nines........2.004 Archibald Doneglas....... PEO 420 1804Mines............ Archibald Douglas............. 460 
ROSY ces ENAS ELARA George R. Beach............206: 405 18&lLaw............. Edvar J. Natii a c440< ba dacu« 436 
1806 VaWicu se deslpares H. A. Uterhart..............08. 3/0- TBI ss ante Le ote George R. Beach.............6. 405 
Eola ante Gaon nets (No Representative)...........-. SOS LRG. Os fees ae ea a e8 William H. Hays............5. 399 
TO SG este E E ET Perey Fridenhberg............45. 345 1896Law........... H. A. Uterhart .econcenanteurex 370 
ota: a PEE EEEE Landreth H. King.............. 20: TRRO orui cre ce healers (No Representative).......... 365 
1884Mines........... Abram S. POstc encase de ees SIO TOsOaaae idole tes aaa Perey Fridenberg..........000- 345 
1904Science.......... (No Representative)............ SUS: AOR en dtse Blew awe Landreth H. King.............. 320 
[S02 . E E EET Girard Romaine..............6.. 305 1884Mines........... Abram S. Post........ cece cee 315 


1,148 subscriptions to date. 


Amount subscribed $34.519(27. 
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fore the War, tentative plans were laid 
for a trip on which the Alumni Secretary, 
accompanied by a member of the faculty, 
would visit every Local Club in the 
country, as well as certain cities where 
there were the necessary number of Co- 
lumbia men but no Local Club organiza- 
tion. I believe that this plan should again 
be considered. Our Local Clubs on the 
Pacific Coast, for example, have not seen 
a representative of the University during 
the past five years, and only the most 
vigorous of them have survived the 
neglect. The Alumni records show at 
least a dozen cities beyond the Allegha- 
nies, in each of which there are over 40 
Columbia men, with no Local Club 
organization. I believe that Local Clubs 
should be organized in those cities, and 
that these, as well as the Clubs already 
existing. should be given the opportunity 
to entertain a representative of the Uni- 
versity at least once and sometimes twice 
a year. 


This hasty sketch merely touches the 
high spots of the Local Club situation. I 
consider it an important question, from 
the standpoint of both the Federation and 
the University. I recommend it to the 
Board as a subject for further study and 
careful consideration. 


It is probable that no one except myself 
can fully realize the cordial help and 
ready assistance that the Federation 
office receives from the University family 
on Morningside Heights. And so I have 
the pleasant duty of reminding the Direc- 
tors that the thanks of the Board are due 
the Secretary of the University and his 
large corps of assistants; the Bursar; 
the Registrar; the Superintendent ot 
Buildings and Grounds; and the many 
other members of the University faculty 
and staff. whose ready co-operation 
throughout the year is always so valuable 
and so greatly appreciated. 

Speaking from a personal standpoint, 
I want to express my appreciation to 
Levering Tyson, ’11A.M., for the good 
counsel and wilhng help that are cheer- 
fully extended whenever I seek them. 
Finally, my thanks are due each member 
of the staff in the Federation office. I 
believe “311 East Hall’ is noted among 
Columbia Alumni for its courtesy and 
co-operation. If this is true, the credit 
belongs to my conscientious staff of as- 
sistants, who make it possible for the 
ALUMNI office to be the real headquarters 
for Columbia’s Alumni work. 


Respectfully submitted, 
CHARLES G. PROFFITT, 
Executive Secretary. 
311 East Hall, Columhia University. 
December 31, 1922. 
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Treasurer’s Report, Alumni Federation of Columbia 


University, Inc. 
Charles E. Haydock, '01, Treasurer 
A FINANCIAL 
UNDERSTAND 


January 1, 1923. 


On January 1, 1922, as a result of activities during the war and in the 
period of high prices thereafter, the Federation owed the sum of.... 


In 1922 there was received and pledged: 


No. 1. Dues from School, Sustaining, Contributing, General 
Members, and Composite Blank Subscriptions..... 
m 2. Special Contributions \22.2i040 36 ekaewaw tee aiawaremens 
“3. Advertising (Net) in Alumni News................ 
“4. Subscriptions to Alumni News............00000 eee 
E a ‘SOUS BOOK Sal@Sy scnaaariew a inca wea eee ae 
“6. Miscellaneous: 
Commencement Day Committee ........ $432.20 
Poughkeepsie Regatta Programs........ 152.40 
Holiday Luncheon ..............00 0 eee 40.20 
Interest at New York Trust Co........ 10.32 
Sales of Quarterly.... ccc. ccc cece eee 3.00 


The expenses during the same period, to operate the Alumni 
Office, to maintain Alumni records, and assist various 
valuable and traditional Alumni undertakings, were as 
follows: 


No. 1. Payment of salaries of Executive Secre- 

tary and nine members of the office staff. $10,066.30 
“ 2. Publishing the Alumni News............. 10,147.23 
“ 3. Alumni Day Committee..............006- 2,171.45 
“4. Commencement Day Committee, 1921..... 67.50 
“ 5, Office Supplies and Postage.............. 552.22 
“ 6. Printing and Stationery.............2-00- 467.57 
“7. Interest on Notes and Trade Acceptances.. 375.52 
“ 8. Incidentals, Telephones and Telegrams.... 715.12 

Surplis Vear 1922 46 ine Site can enone sede si PEN E 


It has been deemed advisable to charge against Surplus: 


Uncollectible subscriptions and other items $2,406.00 
Bill for printing Columbia University 
Quarterly, 1918, not previously carried on 
the books of the Federation office...... 2,400.56 
$4,806.56 
and to credit Surplus Account with: 
Allowance made by the University on old 
printinge bills iosi rantena EEEE EANA 816.72 
Total charges against Surplus, year 1922...... $3,989.84 
The Net Deficit to be liquidated in 1923.................. 


638.12 
$29,464.13 


$24,562.91 


STATEMENT ANY ALUMNUS CAN 


$8,907.56 


$4,901.22 
$4,006.34 


$3,989.84 
$7,996.18 


COMPARATIVE SUMMARY OF ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 


FOR 1920, 1921 AND 1922 
January 1, 1923 


ASSETS 
1920 1921 

Cash op Hand oc5 ieosacas is eae ieee Ea $ 732.19 $ 616.80 
Accounts Receivable ...... 00... ce eee ees 11.620.55 12,412.80 
Special Office Equipment........... 02.0 e eee 865.41 946.63 
$13,218.15 $13,976.25 

Surplus Account (Deficit)..............008, 10,931.28 8,907.56 
Total aoier whee Guild ace Santie nee ae weareteee $24,149.43 $22,883.79 

LIABILITIES 

C. Slocum Fund 2.65 34566 seed eee Kee ale $ $00.00 $ 500.00 
Endowment Fund .............000 cece tence 1,600.00 1,600.00 
Accounts Payable, December 31............. 16,984.95 12,753.43 
Trade Acceptances ......4.0s. 0s een sees eine 3.401.87 
NN OLOS:. whose au Ga RR RAR wae HS EE 3,000.00 3.000.00 
Outstanding: Checks onc ow eee die eee’ 2.064.48 1,628.49 
Total .................... Digitized.by. $24,149.43 $22,883.79 


1922 
$ 450.84 
8,039.50 
958.63 


$9,448.97 
7,996.18 


$17,445.15 


$ 500.00 
1,600.00 
10,061.17 
2,283.98 
3,000.00 

0 09 


$17.445.15 
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Comptroller Craig to Address Busi- 
ness Alumni 


The Entertainment Committee of the 
School of Business Alumni Association, 
after careful consideration, has decided 
upon a “real, live get-together, in the 
form of a smoker,” to be held at the Co- 
lumbia University Club on Wednesday, 
March 28, at 8:15 p. m. 

Charles L. Craig, ’03L, Comptroller of 
the City of New York, will be the guest 
and speaker of the evening. His talk 
will be followed by an exhibition of fenc- 
ing, musical numbers by the Glee Club 
quartette, and other headliners. 

The committee consists of Denis Ben- 
coe, '22Bu; J. Franklin Bickmore, ’22Bu; 
J. Howard Carlson, ’21Bu; Donald H. 
Davenport, ’21Bu; William J. Sager, 
’21Bu; George Weltner, ’22Bu; and Wil- 
liam Heistein, ’22Bu, chairman. 


1883 to Celebrate 40th Anniversary 


The Class of 1883, Arts and Mines, is 
already looking forward to Commence- 
ment time, and making plans for its 
fortieth anniversary. 

Preliminary announcements have noti- 
fied the members that on June 5, the day 
before Commencement, a dinner will be 
held, the details of which will be made 
public later on. “We expect you to write 
that you will come to the dinner,” urges 
the card. “You will be missed if you are 
absent and we are striving for a record 
attendance. We are all good fellows and 
will extend the heartiest greetings that 
will warm you up and make you glad you 
came.” 

The reunion committee consists of 
Justus A. B. Cowles, Devereux Emmet, 
John K. Gore, Edward P. Lyon, Michael 
I. Pupin, James H. Schmelzel, John C. 
West, Halstead H. Frost, chairman, and 
George H. Barnes, treasurer. Herbert 
L. Satterlee, president; A. V, Williams 
Jackson, historian, and Francis E. Laim- 
beer, secretary, are serving ex-officio. 


Ninety-nine Begins Work for 
Twenty-fifth Anniversary 


The organization meeting of the Com- 
mittee for the celebration of the twenty- 
fifth anniversary cf the Class of 1899 
College and Mines, was held at the Co- 
lumbia University Club on Thursday 
afternoon, March 8. General plans for 
the reunion were discussed. 

Ernest A. Cardozo has been appointed 
Chairman of the Committee. The other 
members, all of whom were present, are 
Otto H. Hinck, James D. Pell, Arthur 
A. Fowler, George Ehret, Jr., Henry C. 
Eldert, Frank S. Hackett, George S. 
Hellman, Oscar R. Lichtenstein, Howard 
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Chapman, Harold H. Oddie, and Louis 
M. Rossi. The Committee will be fur- 
ther enlarged in due course. 

The record of the Class of ’99 since 
graduation is quite remarkable. No year 
has passed in which a successful reunion 
has not been held; and very often two 
and even three reunions have been car- 
ried out. On the tenth anniversary, the 
Class gave five thousand dollars for the 
regrading of South Field, one of the 
most momentous of Alumni gifts in use- 
fulness. The class also furnished an 
ambulance to the American Field Serv- 
ice in France, and contributed to the 
maintenance of the Columbia Service 
Bureau in Paris during the war. 

In honor of John Purroy Mitchel, ’99, 
’17Hon, late Mayor of the City of New 
York, the Class gave a bronze panel por- 
trait which was dedicated on Alumni 
Day, 1921, with appropriate ceremonies. 

The Class organization has been unus- 
ually effective; and the members have al- 
ways shown the liveliest interest in all 
Columbia activities. 


1908 Plans for Fifteenth Anniversary 
Reunion 

A very successful reunion and dinner 
of the Class of 1908 College and Science 
was held on Monday evening, March 5, 
at the Columbia University Club. 

The crowd began to arrive at an early 
hour. Many of the men had not seen 
each other for several years, so that the 
greetings were interesting and hearty. 
Bill Breck journeyed all the way from 
Philadelphia, and “Windy” Winslow ran 
up from Trenton. 

The Club served an excellent dinner, 
at the conclusion of which Deacon 
Murphy called a class meeting for the 
purpose of electing new officers. The 
result of the elections was as follows: 
President, Harold Fowler ; vice-president, 
John P. Rockwood; secretary, George 
W. Jacques; treasurer, Frederick J. 
Byrne. 

Plans were discussed for the participa- 
tion of 1908 in the coming Commence- 
ment, which will mark the fifteenth an- 
niversary of its graduation, and “Pop” 
Marshall was chosen chairman of the 
Committee on Arrangements. 

During the evening there was some 
music by a colored entertainer, which 
helped to enliven the proceedings. When 
the party broke up, everyone voted it the 
most enjoyable reunion the Class has had 
since graduation. A large participation 
in the Commencement program is con- 
fidently expected. 

Those present were Amend, Ballin. 
Banks, Bode, Boorman, Brady, Brainin, 
Brandley, Breck, Bruns, Bull, Byrne, 
Content, Cutting. Earle, Eastman, 
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Fiedler, Fowler, Griffin, Hageman, 
Holslag, Holtzoff, Hudson, Jacques, 
Kellogg, Kiliani, Kraus, Lau, Mackenzie, 
Marshall, Montgomery, Murphy, Oster- 
hout, Regensburger, Rice, Rockwood, 
Smith, F. R. Swartwout, Ware, R. L. 
White, Wilson, Winslow, Young. 
H. A. C. 


Professor Campbell, °03Ph.D„ the Guest 
of °22S. 


Many members of 1922 Science, true 
to their professions, have already scat- 
tered to far-away parts of the globe, but 
of those still in the neighborhood of New 
York, twenty-five were present at the 
first dinner of the Class, held at the 
Chemists’ Club on March 6. George 
Schwedersky ventured all the way from 
Philadelphia to attend. 


William Campbell, ’03Ph.D, Professor 
of Metallurgy, was the guest of the even- 
ing, and in a short talk spoke of the 
aims and accomplishments of the Schools 
of Mines, Engineering and Chemistry. 


Calendar 


Unless otherwise indicated, the 
events listed below will be held at the 
Columbia University Club, 4 West 
a Street. Telephone, Longacre 


Monpay, Marca 19. 

Alumni Fund Representatives. Dinner. 
1917. Monthly luncheon. Zimmer- 
mann’s, Fulton street, New York. 
Tuespay, Marcu 20. 


1919. Weekly luncheon. Pequot Coi- 
fee House, 91 Water strect, New 
York. 

1920. Weekly luncheon. 
30 Park Place, New York. 


WEDNESDAY, MarcH 21. 
Dinner and meeting. 


Stewart’s, 


1903. 


THurspay, Marcu 22. 
Dinner and meeting. 


Tuespay, Marca 27, 


1917S. Monthly luncheon. Stewart's, 
30 Park Place, New York. 


WEDNESDAY, Marcu 28. 
Alumni Federation Directors. 
and meeting. 
School of Business Alumni Associa- 
tion. Smoker. 8:15 p. m. 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 4. 

1904. Monthly luncheon. Browne's 
Chop House, Broadway and 4st 
street, New York. 

1909. Monthly luncheon. Elks’ Club, 
110 West 43rd street, New York. 

The Forty-Niners. Dinner. 


THURSDAY, APRIL 12. 


1887. 


Dinner 


Association of Law Alumni. Monthly 
luncheon. Lawyers’ Club, New 
York. 1:00 p. m. 


Columbia Univērsity Players. An- 


nual (dinner, 
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Haughton Comes to Columbia to Coach Football 


The appointment of Percy D. Haugh- 
ton, former Harvard mentor and builder 
of the justly famous “Haughton” sys- 
tem at that university, as head coach of 
the Blue and White football squad for 
1923, has been a source of keen delight 
and satisfaction to Alumni. His selec- 
tion should be cause for a real boom to 
Columbia athletics in general and Co- 
lumbia football in particular. 

The new coach was recommended by 
a special committee, composed of James 
R. Knapp, ’00, ’03L, chairman; Chester 
W. Cuthell, '03, ’07L; Tom J. Thorpe, 
04; John D. Kennedy, ’19, and Walter 
Koppisch, ’23, captain-elect of the 1923 
’Varsity Eleven. The recommendation 
was approved by the Football Advisory 
Committee, and on March 10 the Uni- 
versity Committee on Athletics, which is 
the appointing body, met and made the 
appointment. This latter committee is 
made up of Charles Halsted Mapes, 85, 
’89Mines, chairman; David Armstrong, 
01, ’07L, and Robert Mahon, ’10, '12L, 
representing the Alumni; George L. 
Meylan, ’04AM, Frank D. Fackenthal, 
06, and Edward Grant, ’09, representing 
the Faculty; and Franklin Brodil, ’23; 
Robert Pulleyn, ’23, and Robert Burtt, 
23, representing the Students. 


Haughton’s career as a player and 
coach is too well known to need comment 
in the News. He prepared for Har- 
vard at Groton School, where he was 
captain of the football team in his senior 
vear. While an undergraduate at Cam- 
bridge, he was conspicuous as an ath- 
lete, playing on both the eleven and the 
baseball team. From 1896 to 1898 
Haughton played on the Harvard Var- 
sity eleven, and was instrumental in de- 
feating Yale, 17 to 0, in his final year on 
the team. In 1899 he was captain of 
the Varsity nine, and was not only an 
excellent hitter but a brilliant fielder. 


After graduating from Harvard in 
1899, Haughton coached the Cornell 
cleven for two years, in one of which his 
team beat Princeton. He soon went 
to Harvard as an assistant coach, and 
was there almost continuously until 
his appointment in 1908 as head coach. 
At the time he assumed command of the 
Harvard squad, his problem there was 
analogous to the Columbia situation at 
the present time. Commenting on his 
appointment, the Harvard Bulletin, of 
February 12, 1908, says: 


“The selection of Haughton will prob- 
ably attract the more attention. . .be- 
cause football is just now by all odds 
the most popular form of college ath- 
letics, and because Harvard has a long 
string of defeats which every graduate 
and undergraduate wants to bring to an 


end. We believe that Haughton will have 
the confidence and support of the entire 
Harvard body. . .His athletic record is 
brilliant. . .His knowledge of, and ex- 
perience in football have given him an 
understanding of the game which few 
Harvard men possess. He has been a 
successful coach.” 

When Haughton took command at Har- 
vard, he laid the foundations for a win- 
ning system, and during his régime there, 
from 1908 to 1919, he developed some of 
the greatest players ever seen on the 
gridiron. He is recognized as having 
no superior as a teacher of football 
Strategy. 

During the war years, Haughton was 
absent from Harvard, serving with com- 
mission in the Chemical Warfare Serv- 
ice in France. On his return in the 
Spring of 1919, he announced his retire- 
ment from football coaching at Har- 
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vard, and since then has been devoting 
his time entirely to his business interests 
in Boston. Haughton is 47 years old, 
and has been married since 1911. 

His selection as head coach of the 
Blue and White Varsity is considered 
a great step forward for Columbia in 
the athletic world. and he will receive 
a most enthusiastic welcome when he 
comes to Morningside Heights for Spring 
practice, early next month. Who his 
assistants will be has not been announced. 

President Butler, who is spending a 
vacation in Georgia, on learning of 
Haughton’s appointment, dispatched the 
following letter to the new coach: 


March 10, 1923 
“Dear Mr. Haughton: 
“Our athletic authorities have just!ctold 


me of their invitation to you and of 
your acceptance of it. I take this first 
opportunity to join in welcoming you to 
Columbia in the capacity of Coach for 
the Football Squad, and to assure you 
of the fullest cooperation on the part of 
all of us in developing a sound and 
healthy system of athletic control and 
participation. 

“At Columbia we take athletics seri- 
ously, and look upon it as an integral- 
part of the training and discipline that 
we offer to undergraduates. We are 
anxious to preserve the highest possible 
standards, to develop the largest pos- 
sible participation in outdoor sports on 
the part of undergraduate students, and 
to strengthen a spirit of cooperation be- 
tween Faculty, students and alumni in 
all that relates to clean and manly sport. 
We feel confident that your presence 
here will help us materially in moving 
toward our ideals in these respects, and 
I wish you every measure of success in 
your important post. 

“Very truly yours, 


“Nicholas Murray Butler.” 


The New York press has been enthusi- 
astic about the appointment. Here are 
extracts from some of the comments: 


Herbert Reed (“Right Wing"), in the 
Evening Post, March 12, 1923 
“Columbia has been fortunate in in- 
ducing Percy D. Haughton to take over 
its sadly scrambled football affairs. The 
Morningside institution had so much at 
stake that it was felt that no merely good 
football head coach would do. . .(What 
Columbia wanted was a football figure 
of heroic stature. 
* * 
“Columbia will have to become ac- 
customed to a discipline that has been 
foreign to its team in recent years. 
Haughton is a hard master but a just 
one. There will be no absentee landlord- 
ism under this man. He will be with the 
squad, with the university and with every 
element that is willing to get out and 
push, right through, the campaign. 


“What the terms of his contract are 
with Columbia is of no great moment. 
It is enough that the two have come 
together. New York City is packed with 
lovers of good football. They will go 
to see professional teams play, but they 
prefer the college game. They will turn 
out in force just as soon as Columbia 
steps up with a strong, soundly taught 
football team that can stand on its own 
feet against the best in the land. So 
the city as well as the university is to 
be congratulated.” 


Editorial page, Evening Post, March 
12, 1923: 

“In obtaining the famous Harvard 
football master, Columbia has done more 
than to insure a superbly coached Blue 
and White eleven. She has taken the 
most effective way of creating an atmos- 
phere of victory on Morningside Heights. 
. . .At a stroke the athletic authorities 
at Columbia have brought the team of 
1923 pretty close to the center of the 
stage. Win or lose, the eyes of the foot- 
ball world will be upon Haughton’s new 
charges_as they have not been upon a 
Columbia eleven incyears, if ever. This 
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will be the crowning fact making for the 
best team and the best playing by that 
team of which the university is capable. 


Walter St. Denis, The Globe, March 
12, 1923: 

“The selection of Perey D. Haughton 
as head coach of the Columbia Univer- 
sity football eleven, is a source 
of satisfaction to every Columbia man 
and every New Yorker as well. Colum- 
bia’s Committee on Athletics, composed 
of graduates, faculty members and un- 
dergraduates, are to be heartily com- 
mended for their action in picking the 
founder of Harvard's famous football 
system for the task of bringing the Blue 
and White back to its former high state 
on the gridiron. a 


Ed Hughes, Evening Mail, March 12, 
1923: 

“Percy D. Haughton, one of the great- 
est of gridiron strategists, comes to Co- 
lumbra, and with the announcement comes 
a quickening hope in the Columbian 
heart. . k 


The Sun. March 12, 1923: 

“Football at Columbia has received a 
tremendous boom as a result of Percy 
Haughton’s engagement as head coach. 
The former Harvard mentor who has no 
superior as a teacher of gridiron strat- 
egy, assumes a difficult task on Morning- 
side Heights. His success depends 
almost entirely on the quality of mate- 
rial with which he must work.” 


New York Tribune, March 13, 1923: 
“New York, as well as Columbia. wel- 
comes this recognized master of football 
strategy and wishes him as great suc- 
cess here as was his at Cambridge. A 


The World, March 12, 1923: 

“Percy D. Haughton, the man who 
did sọ much for football at Harvard, 
the Columbia eleven.” 


How to Meet Haughton and Learn 
Football 

Football and How to Watch It; by 
Percy D. Haughton, with an introduction 
by Heywood Broun. Marshall Jones 
Company, Boston. | 

In the height of the late lamented foot- 
ball season, a copy of Mr. Haughton’s 
book was sent to us for review. It 
didn't reach us for one reason or another, 
and by Christmas time, it hadn’t come. 
We heard the Football Committee was 
considering the author as guide of our 
football destinies. and then we made it 
our strict business to secure a copy of 
the book. After a careful reading, we 
secretly resolved to give that author a 
review hed be proud of if he came to 
us as head coach. 

We guess we're clected, but we have 
had few tasks as pleasant. Columbia 
men all over the country will want to 
see and know the man who pried open the 
Bull Dog's jaws. tightly clenched on foot- 


ball supremacy for so many years, and 
actually made him ‘took like a jackrabbit. 
Not all will have opportunity to meet 
Yale's nemesis personally. The next best 
thing we can think of is to get a copy of 
his book and—don't just read it—study 


it. The illustrations alone are worth 
many times the purchase price. The 
reading matter excels the plates. It gives 


in straightforward style the mission of 
the game of football in modern under- 
graduate life, and this statement is no 
exaggeration. Anyone who really reads 
Mr. Haughton’s book and fails to feel 
the pulse of throbbing manhood depicted 
on its every page, isn't worthy to consider 
seriously the many phases of the upbring- 
ing of this modern generation of young 
men. There is nothing of the “rah-rah” 
atmosphere one associates with the big 
spectacle, yet there is plenty of con- 
sideration for the combat aspects of mod- 
ern collegiate sport. There is cold- 
blooded analysis of strategy, yet a warm- 
hearted attitude toward the relative youth 
of the participants in this game of minia- 
ture war. There is keen perception in 
the weighing of attack vs. defense and a 
clear-headed attempt to expound the intri- 
cacies of the present game of football so 
that the untutored can get enough ele- 
mental knowledge to understand the fea- 
tures that are needed to view the field of 
play with a fair degree of intelligence. 
Throughout the pages there rings true 
a note of sincerity and vivid personality 
that begets confidence in the author. A 
Columbia man reading the book will feel 
instinctively that cur football mentors 
have chosen to the full extent of human 
wisdom. It is a pleasure to say to our 
Alumni through the medium of this book 
—Gentlemen of the Alumni, Mr. Haugh- 


ton, our new football coach. 
Lre V. RING. 


Debaters Win From Amherst and 
Dartmouth 


On March 9 a bulletin was sent from 
Amherst to the effect that “The finished 
speaking of the Columbia debaters easily 
outclassed Amherst in a League debate 
here tonight. Walter E. 
Frince awarded a 9-to-0 decision to the 
visiting team, composed of H. William- 
son and H. A. Sofield. . The work 
of Williamson was especially effective.” 
Williamson is a member of 1922 and 
1024L. Sofield will graduate from Co- 
lumbia College this June. 

On the same evening, at Columbia, two 
other members of the Blue and White 
debating squad triumphed over Dart- 
mouth, outpointing the latter by a score 
of 8to 1. The contest was held in Have- 
meyer Hall. John T. Cahill, ‘24, and 
Samuel Yaffe, 23, represented Columbia; 


Professor 


The Varsity Letter 


The Weekly Column of the 
Varsity “C” Club 


Percy D. Haughton 

The Varsity “C” Club extend. a 
hearty welcome to Percy Haughton, the 
new football coach. That a man of his 
unquestioned position in the athletic 
world is willing to take hold of our 
teams, justifies our own faith and pre- 
sages the fulfillment of our dreamy. lt 
the enthusiastic approval, staunch sup- 
port and hearty co-operation of a loval 
alumni body can accomplish it, Mr. 
Haughton’s brilliant past is going to be 
followed by a still brighter future. 

No small measure of appreciation is 
due the Committee whose untiring work 
has blossomed into such promising frui- 
tion. Thanks to them, we now enjoy 
a ghmpse of the Promised Land of Foot- 
ball Success. 


The Intercollegiates 

It seemed eminently fitting that Co- 
lumbia should manage the Indoor Meet 
of the ICAAAA, and that it should be 
held at the 22nd Regiment Armory. The 
big blue and white Kings Crown flag 
suspended over the floor, brought to mind 
the famous old Columbia meets in the 
old 22nd Regiment on Sixty-cighth Street. 

Those were great meets. Thousands 
of old grads packed the Armory and 
roared encouragement to their teams. 
Competitors recognized the Columbia 
Meet as an Indoor Intercollegiate Cham- 
pionship, and a Columbia medal meant 
as much as an [ntercollegiate medal. 


Gearge Downing 

While the successful athlete rarely 
fails in his subsequent commercial life, 
he doesn’t always reach a ripe old age. 
The quality that made him a success in 
athletics, the willingness to “force his 
heart and nerve and sinew to serve his 
turn long after they are gone,” is often 
fatal when carried over into business. 

We know of no sadder instance of 
this than the untimely death, through 
the Argonaut Disaster, of George Down- 
ing, °12S. Hour after hour of constant 
exposure to extremes of heat and cold, 
and reckless disregard of varying air 
pressure, combined with torturing fear 
for the trapped miners, brought even 
his strong constitution to its breaking 
point. Then that same ability—and will- 
ingness—to drive on from the Pough- 
keepsie Bridge to the finish kept him 
going until finally something snapped. 

And so he passes on. He has lost a 
few short years of mortality, but he has 
gained a permanent place in Columbia's 
tradition, for the Coaching Launch is 
to be-known as the “George S. Down- 
ing” F. R. W. 
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“The Class of 1843”—A Rhapsody 


By Frank D. Shaw, Secretary of °74 


Dedicated to Lewis B. Reed, Secretary and Sole Survivor of 1843, N. Y. U.. celebrant of 81 annual and consecutive 
Class Dinners, and honorary member of the class of '74, Columbia (elected in 1915). 


TimrE—To-day. 


ScENE.—Library of a Park Avenue apartment. Bright, 
wood fire. Very aged gentleman reclining on a chaise 
longue in dressing gown, slippers, skull cap. 


This gentleman is Perpetual Secretary of the Class of 
1843 of Blank College. 


V. A. G.: Dear me! Dear me! The Class Dinner is 
coming round again, and I shall have to issue the Notices. 
I wish I were not so tired! Which Dinner is this?—the 
Seventy—eh—what—or is it the Eightieth? Let us see, 
let us see quietly. Our first was in February of Senior 
Year—that would be 1843—this is 1923—both years to be 
counted; why that makes this the 8lst annual and con- 
secutive Dinner and Meeting of the Class of '43. There are 
not many of us left. Thompson went at last, and Johnson 
is insane. 


Notices? To whom will I send them? What was it 
that Cicero said when he appealed to the memory of the 
Elder Scaurus? Oh, yes! “How then, Scaurus, can I 
now address vou?" said Cicero. “As a man? But vou are no 
longer with us. As a deceased person? But you still live 
and flourish. Your God-like soul had nothing mortal about 
it. Nor was there anything belonging to you which could 
die except your body.” 


How then, boys, shall I address you? What a wreck of 
43! The Class Organization is smashed. I am President, 
Vice-President, Historian, Chairman of all the Committees, 
and Secretary. I’m afraid I’m getting negligent. My 
minutes have not been written up for several years. 


At all events we nust go on. I shall get the usual room 
at the University Club and will send down the Cups and 
Pipe and Scrap-books and Albums. And how about cock- 
tails this time? Ubi sunt o pocula, dulciora melle? Yes, I'll 
have one—a double one, with a squirt ef lemon and a dash of 
grenadine—though the doctor howls all the time about 
my blood pressure. 


Why did we ever start these dinners? These class 
reunions ? 


Yet how proud I was when our brilliant president re- 
ferred to me as “the cement that held the class together.” 


But who created the cement? Who, my dear Classmates, 
first imbued me with the Spirit of Class Fellowship? 


Oh—how your beloved forms rise again and demand 
audience of my Memory! Again I behold you in all the 
splendid freshness and vigor of your Youth, in all the 
power and majesty of your middle age, in all the tender, 
clinging helplessness of your latest days. 


You, dear fellows, by your loyalty to yourselves, to 
Class and College—through your standing by one another in 
every hap and mishap, were the Creators of such Zeal as 
I have shown as your Secretary. If the mud of my medi- 
ocrity was converted into a strong binding mortar that 
helped to preserve the integrity of our Organization, the 
credit, boys, was all yours. 


But after all, has it been worth your while and mine? 


Few can realize what I have suffered as my Classmates 
have successively passed on. Insanity, almost every form 
of death and disease, pecuniary troubles have so often 
followed earlier records of physical, intellectual, professional, 
financial honors and triumphs. All our best and bravest 
gone. 

What good—I sometimes ask myself—have these Reunions 
given to compensate for the sorrows they have entailed, 
for the misery that the remembrance of them causes me? 


Have they made me a better man? Well—as to that, 


yes! Have they made you, my Classmates, better, braver 
men? Av! Absolutely, better, braver. 


Have they done aught for the good of Alma Mater? 
Yes, many, many, and again, very many things for Alma 
Mater’s good—though it becomes me not at my age to 
succumb to the temptings of Pride, seated as I am on the 
threshold of eternity—and yet it is only in the recollection 
of unselfish deeds that we can retrospect the Past less 
mournfully—or peer into the Future with any courage. 


Have we not also helped to implant in later classes and 
in the classes perhaps of other Colleges a Class and College 
Spirit that is pecularly American? It would seem so, tor 
since many years nearly all classes hold annual reunions. 

Of course, the character of these meetings changes as 
the men grow older. They are not less pleasant. I think 
they become far more so—but they're different. We old 
ones have not lost our sympathy with the young—or with 
ourselves when we were young. If our voices were not 
too cracked, we might still sing an ancient song of France: 


Laissez jouer jeunes gens, 
Jeunes gens doyvent jouer 

Nul ne les en doibt reprendre 
Rire, chanter et dancer, 

Et faire toul ce qu'ilz pensent. 
Quant un homme a soixante ans 
Et jeune femme le prent, 

Elle est folle et s'en repend 
Laissez jouer jeunes gens. 


Over twenty-five. years ago Ben Rand suggested that 
we discontinue our Reunions. Our bereavements, he said, 
were emphasizing the fact that these Reunions were be- 
coming Separations rather than comings-together. But the 
answer was that these regular annual meetings had gradu- 
ally come to be regarded as a sort of religious rite—as a 
fixed yearly duty for the celebrating not only of good and 
ancient camaraderie, but as in discharge of our obligation 
to others in our academic kinship, as a sign of continued 
allegiance to Alma Mater. 

To shirk the encountering of the infirmities of these 
meetings after having so long reveled in their younger 
charms would be to charge the Class of °43 with lack of 
pluck—with want of Gallantry, unthinkable in a set of 
men, every one of whom believed all the others to be with- 
out fear and without reproach. 


(Enter Horrocks—a servant.) 
Horrocks: Excuse me, Sir—a telegram for you. 
(Exit Horrocks.) 


V. A. G. (reading): Bloomingdale Hospital. | Your 
classmate, Mr. Johnson, died last mght.—J. Smith, Medical 
Director. 


(The aged Secretary sits a long time in silent grief.) 


(Murmuring) Alone at last. Sole Survivor! Ab- 
solutely alone, all alone in the world. God help me now. 


CHILDISH VOICE AT THE DOOR: Can IT come in, great-gran- 
daddy? Are you alone? 


V. A. G.: Yes, yes, indeed I am alone. 

No! No! not alone, dear, never alone while my little 
Lucy 1s with me. 

Come in, Lucy, and kiss the great. the grand, the Incom- 
parable and Immortal Class of 1843. 


Lucy: Why, Grandpa, your face is all wet. I de 
believe you've been crying. 
F. D. Sraw. 


February 17, 1923. 
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Fellowships Offered in Science 

The Charles A. Coffin’ Foundation, 
established by the General Electric Com- 
pany, provides for the award of five 
thousand dollars annually for fellow- 
ships to graduates of universities and 
technical schools of the United States. 
The fields in which these fellowships 
are to be awarded are Electricity, Phy- 
sics and Physical Chemistry. Applica- 
tions must be filed before April 15, with 
Dr. Frank B. Jewett, Chairman of the 
American Institute of Electrical Engi- 
neers, 33 West Thirty-ninth Street, New 
York City. Other members of the com- 
mittee are Dr. John C. Merriam, ’21Hon., 
representing the National Academy of 
Sciences, and Dr. Charles F. Scott, rep- 
resenting the Society for Promotion of 
Engineering Education. 


Columbia Newman Clubs Plan Re- 
ception to Archbishop Hayes 

On Friday evening, April 13, at the 
Hotel Plaza the Catholic students of the 
University will give a reception to Arch- 
bishop Hayes. This is the first affair 
of its kind in the history of Columbia 
University Newman Club activities. | 


The Columbia Alumni Newman Club, 
under the presidency of Thomas Lester 
Hurley, 04, was the first to plan and to 
promote this reception. Upon invitation, 
the Barnard Alumnze Newman Club, 
the Columbia Graduate Students’ New- 
man Club and the Undergraduate New- 
man Clubs of Barnard, Columbia and 
Teachers’ College readily consented to 
participate. The President of the Uni- 
versity, the Chaplain, the Chairman of 
the Board of Trustees and the Deans 
of each of the Schools have been in- 
vited to attend. 


For almost a decade the Catholic 
population at the University has been 
increasing, being now well over a thou- 
‘sand. During this period, the leaders 
of the Newman Clubs desired a Chap- 
lain who would be in a position to devote 
his time exclusively to Newman Club 
work. Eventually this request was pre- 
sented to the Catholic diocesan authori- 
ties, and in December, 1920, Archbishop 
Hayes appointed Rev. Henry F. Riley, 
of the Paulist Fathers, to the post. 

Last April, through the continued per- 
sonal interest of the Archbishop, New- 
man Hall, 635 West 115th Street, was 
formally opened. The Hall, although 
limited in space, is attempting to meet 
the tremendous response which Catholic 
students have given to this indication of 
the Archbishop's interest. The object of 
the reception on April 13 is to enable the 
Catholic students of Columbia to express 
their gratitude to the Archbishop for 


his courage, foresight and generosity in 
the past, and to enable these same stu- 
dents more fully to realize their advan- 
tages and opportunities. 

The present Lenten program 1s an in- 
dication of some of the activities of the 
Newman Clubs. On Tuesday evenings 
in Room 304, Students’ Hall, a course 
of lectures on cultural subjects is being 
given by some of the most prominent 
members of the faculty of the Catholic 
University. Thursday evenings, the 
Paulist Fathers are conducting spiritual 
exercises in Newman Hall, with music 
by the Paulist Choristers. Sunday after- 
noons at Newman Hall, Professors 
Hayes, Carman and Moon of Columbia, 
and Judges Talley, Cunningham and 
Martin are considering topics of every- 
day interest to students. 


Heated Clashes Mark Undergraduate 
Dinners 

Much enthusiasm and not a little scrap- 
ping were registered in Columbia under- 
graduate circles last week as a result of 
the annual dinners of the Freshman and 
Sophomore Classes. The first of the 
dinners, held Tuesday, March 6, at the 
Hotel McAlpin, was that of the Freshman 
Class. Activities Jeading up to this feast 
were marked by fierce struggles which 
caused some property damage and neces- 
sitated the calling of the police. About 
150 Freshmen succeeded in attending the 
dinner, while more than a hundred were 
seized by the Sophomores and not al- 
lowed to attend the function until late in 
the evening. 

With the police guarding the restaurant 
and preventing the Freshmen from caus- 
ing any disturbances, the Sophomore 
Class was permitted to hold its dinner un- 
molested at Healy’s Golden Glades, 66th 
Street and Columbus Avenue, on Thurs- 
day evening, March 8. Practically no 
captures were made by the first vear 
men, and 217 Sophomores were seated 
when the festivities began. Prominent 
upper class men were invited guests at 
both dinners. 


— $$ 


Faculty Notes 
On April 5, James P. Southall, Profes- 
sor of Physics, will give a lecture beiore 
the Franklin Institute, Philadelphia, on 
“The Theory of Light and Vision;” and 
another lecture on Mav 11 before the 


Physics Club of Philadelphia on 
“Pioneers in Physiological Optics, to- 
gether with Modern Explanations of 


some of the Phenomena of Vision.” 


Robert H. Montgomery, Professor of 
Accounting, sailed February 10 as a dele- 
gate to the Internationa} Chamber of 
Commerce meeting in Rome, to be -held 


this month. He will be away about three 
months, and while abroad is to go 
through Poland with other business men 
to inspect the industries of that country. 


The party will be the guests of the 
Polish Government during the latter 
trip. 

James Kendall, Professor ot Chem- 


istry, who is on leave of absence tor the 
Spring Session, will address the Puget 
Sound Section of the American Chemical 
Society on March 20. 


President Butler has designated Pro- 
fessors Henry R. Seager, Samuel 
McCune Lindsay and Carlton J. H. 
Hayes, 04, ’09Ph.D., to represent the 
University at the Twenty-seventh An- 
nual Meeting of the American Academy 
of Political and Social Sciences, to be 
held at Philadelphia on May 11 and 12. 


Eugene D. Crittenden, Instructor in 
Chemistry, will speak betore the New 
York Academy of Sciences on March 19 
on the subject of “Chemistry Within 
the Atom.” 


A. V. Williams Jackson, ’83, ’86Ph.D., 
Professor of Indo-Iranian Languages, 
has been invited to deliver the Haskell 
Lectures on Comparative Religion at the 
University of Chicago in April. His 
subject will be ‘“Manichaeism—Once a 
Rival of Christianity and Zoroastrian- 
ism.” 


On March 10. Cassius J. Keyser, 
‘01Ph.D., Adrian Professor of Mathema- 
tics, delivered an address on “Mathema- 
tics and Man” at the meeting of the 
Association of Chairmen of the Depart- 
ments of Mathematics of the High 
Schools of New York City. Keyser has 
recently had published by Dutton & Com- 
pany, New York, a book entitled “Mathe- 
ma‘ical Philosophy.” 


Arthur L. Walker, ’83Mines, Professor 
of Metallurgy, attended the annual meet- 
ing of the American Institute of Mining 
and Metallurgical Engineers held in 
New York on February 19-21, and acted 
as chairman for the session in Non- 
ferruous Metallurgy. 


On March 13 Clarence H. Young, ‘88. 
‘O1Ph.D., gave a lecture. “By Mule and 
Automobile Through Euboea and Central 
Greece,” before the Brooklyn Institute 
of Arts and Sciences. 


Raymond C. Knox, ‘03. Chaplain of 
the University, was the speaker at St. 
Luke’s Church, Montclair, N. J. on 
February 27, at a special service arranged 
by the men’s organizations of that parish. 
His subject was “Citizenship.” On March 
23 Ae will preach at Mount Holyoke 
College, South Hadley, Mass. 
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Basketball Team Beats Cornell, 
but Loses to Princeton 


In one of the most spectacular games 
ever seen on the up-state court the Var- 
sity basketball team defeated Cornell at 
Ithaca, on March 6, by the score of 28-26. 
A field goal from mid-court by Wilson, 
the ball dropping into the basket to the 
music of the final whistle, gave the Blue 
and White victory in the last second of 
play. 

The game was close from the start. 
Columbia went ahead at the beginning, 
but the score was deadlocked at 11-11 
when the first half ended. The game 
continued close until the middle of the 
last half, when baskets by Capron and 
Stone, and Luther's two fouls gave Cor- 
nell a 26-20 lead. Wilson’s fine foul 
shooting and a basket by Strom tied it 
up, and then came Wilson’s great shot. 

The Line-up: 


COLUMBIA (28) CORNELL (26) 


Strom . vekce cee ees ETA ress cee en Capron 
Springhorn ......... Rabie eer as Rynalsky 
Pulleyn ses oe see Sorex ite iieetads uther 
Wilson co... eee aee Tes Gee ts etna esas Maier 
Dockerill .......... Ke Gis e355 344% Crabtree 

Goals from field — Capron (3), Maier (2), 
Crabtree, Stone, Strom (3), Dockerill (2), 


Wilson, Pulleyn. Goals from foul—Luther, 12 
out of 18; Wilson, 14 out of 26. 

Substitutions—Stone for Rynalsky, Meyer for 
Stone, Stone for Meyer, Byron for Capron, 
Capron for Byron, Byron for Maier, Field for 
Springhorn. 

Referee—Brennan, New York Aggies. 

Time of halyes—20 minutes. 


Before the largest crowd of the year, 
the Varsity basketball team lost its last 
home game of the season to Princeton, 
on March 10, by the score of 25-22. The 
game was fast and rough. 


The result hung in the balance until the 
final whistle was blown. Princeton took 
the lead at the start but was closely 
pressed throughout. During the second 
half the Blue and White forged to the 
front, but at no time did either team 
enjoy more than a four-point lead. 


The Line-up: 


PRINCETON (25) COLUMBIA (22) 
Seidensticker ....... To wee, es wees OS is Strom 
Jetferies 05.0 cae aes oe Riko ste pices Springhorn 
Gaines 65a Ss-acvee bas Corne ieee Pulleyn 
Loeb Ae nkanew ne ea LG EEEE OR Dockerill 
Berger -nccie ds Sates BG hse od state edhe Wilson 


Goals from field — Princeton: Seidensticker 
(3), Jefferies (3), Gaines, Loeb, Berger. Co- 
lumbia: Strom (2), Springhorn, Pulleyn. 

Goals from fouls -- Wilson, 14 out of 21; 
Loeb, 6 out of 13; Jefferies, 1 out of 2. 

Substitutions—Princeton: Vincent for Jeffer- 
tes, Wallace for Gaines, Jefferies for Vincent, 
Foster for Loeb. Columbia: Roderick for Dock- 
erill, Reilly for Roderick. 

Referce—John J. O'Brien, St. John’s. Umpire 
—Ed Hastings, Cornell. Time of halves — 20 
minutes, 


There are ninety men on the crew 
squad. 


INTERCOLLEGIATE LEAGUE 
BASKETBALE STANDING 


AS OF MARCH 10. 
Won Lost P.C. 


Yale gneve Gian baa Geios 7 1 .875 
Cornell 4 s36u ode adh eke 5 4 -556 
Princeton . ds.as 6 eas eek Ves 4 4 .§00 
Columbia 443 barca ies ex ee 4 5 444 
Dartmouth .ss3sycesssadh Sen 3 6 ~~ .333 
Penit aves dicts eee We oa ae 3 6 = .333 
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The Week in Athletics 


The Athletic Calendar 


SATURDAY, Marcu 17. 
Fencing—Varsity at West Point. 
Wrestling—Varsity at Philadelphia. 

WEDNESDAY, MarcuH 21. 
Swimming—C. C. N. Y. at Colum- 

bia. 

Fripay, MARCH 23. 
Swimming—Intercollegiates at Prince- 
ton. (Varsity and Freshman.) 
Wrestling—lIntercollegiates at Ithaca. 

Fencing—Varsity at M. I. T. 


Columbia Swimmers Bow Twice to Yale 


The Yale swimming team clinched the 
Intercollegiate league championship by 
trouncing Columbia 52-10, at New Haven, 
on March 10. 

Yale also won at water-polo, defeating 
the Blue and White by the score of 
45-23. Captain Balbach of Columbia 
took first place in the fancy dive. Yale, 
however, captured all the other first 
places. Jelliffe swam the 50-yard dash 
in 25 seconds flat. Marshall and Sauers 
ended the 440-yard swim in a dead heat. 


The summaries: 


SWIMMING: 


50-Yard Dash—Won by Jelliffe, Yale; Higgins, 
“ale, second; Knebel, Columbia, third. Time 
— 0:25 seconds, 

440-Yard Swim — First place tie between 
Asauers, Yale, and Shall, Yale; Walker, Co- 
lumbia, third. Time—6:11 2-5, 

Fancy Dive—-Won by Balback, Columbia; Mc- 
Callum, Yale, second; Herron, third. 

150-Yard Back Stroke—Won by Lincoln, Yale; 
Lidgate, Yale, second; Rainier, Columbia, 
third. Time—2:08, 

200-Yard Breast Stroke—Won by Bench, Yale: 
Breed, Yale, second; Katzger, Columbia, third. 
Time—3:1 1-5. 

100-Yard Swim—Won by Colgate, Yale; Bixler, 
Yale, second; Woodward, Columbia, third. 
Time—1:00 1-5. 

ae socom Relay—Won by Yale. Time— 


WATER-POLO: 


Pos Yale (45) Columbia (23) 
R.F...... Stewart oseese a n Beiswinger 
| Se SAO Langner ...sssssossese ee... Cohen 
Cece so vinw Fleischman iéec so ob 6 bone aes Mindlin 
R.B...... Pillsþury | 654 46S viccre wae as Cox 
| ol | aera Weldon serecsser sene eri Ackerman 
Cien Se wwe OE E sa Sakae enbes Jud 
Touch goals — Yale: Langner, Stewart (2), 
Jelliffe, Fleischman, Higgins. Columbia: Beis- 
winger (2), Cox, Mindlin. Thrown goals—Beis- 


winger, Jelliffe (3). Four goals—Jellitfe, 
Substitutions—Jelliffe for Fleischman, How- 
den for Ussher. 
Referee—Mr. Manley. 
Time—15 minute periods, 


The way the first Varsity crew is being 


boated now, the eight averages 167 7-8 
pounds. 


Chief Bender, the former pitching ace 
of the Philadelphia Americans, and now 
a minor league manager, spent three days 
at Columbia last week, helping Coach 
Andy Coakley to get his pitching staff 
into better condition. 


The latest word received from Hamil- 
ton, Bermuda, where Frank T. Anderson, 
Columbia’s star tennis player, is taking 
part in the tennis tournament was to the 
effect that he had won his way to the 
semi-finals in the Bermuda champion- 
ships. 


ee 


Higgins and Koppisch Win Feature 


Races 


Walter Higgins, Columbia’s long dis- 
tance champion, won the one-mile run 
for the Bishop Trophy, held in connec- 
tion with the annual Western Union in- 
door meet, at the Twenty-second Regi- 
ment Armory, on March 7. He defeated 
a picked field of six milers, including 
Jimmy Connolly, of Georgetown Univer- 
sity, Intercollegiate one-mile champion, 
and Walter Maunz, of Buffalo, the latest 
schoolboy phenom. Maunz finished sec- 
ond, Kennedy third and Connolly a poor 
fourth. 

The race was exciting from start to 
finish, the lead fluctuating between all 
of the above four runners. Higgins 
stepped into the van at the start and held 
the lead until the third lap when he fell 
into last place. Maunz set the pace for 
the next four laps, closely followed by 
Connolly. On the seventh lap the George- 
town flier made his bid and jumped into 
the lead. Higgins staged a sensational 
sprint on the last lap and with a tre- 
mendous burst of speed in the last fifty 
yards, broke the tape a winner, with 
Maunz in second place. 


By a sensational sprint in the last 40 
yards, Wally Koppisch, the Varsity track 
and football star, won the Meadowbrook 
“600,” the feature of the annual indoor 
games of the Meadowbrook A. A., held 
at Philadelphia on March 10. A feld 
of six started, including Earl Eby, íor- 
mer track captain at Penn; “Billie” 
Burke, captain of the Harvard track 
team; John Holden and Mike Devaney, 
of New York City. Koppisch ran a 
heady race, and dashed to victory from 
fourth plače in the last straightaway, 
winning the President’s Cup, presented 
by Rodman Wanamaker, in 1 minute 
25 1-5 seconds. 


John Casey, former assistant manager 
of swimming, has been appointed assist- 
ant baseball manager. Casey takes the 
place of “Si”? Perkins who has left col- 
lege. Phil Coffin, assistant manager of 
the rifle team, has been shifted to Casey’s 
old position, and William Paige has been 
given the assistant managership of the 
rifle squad. 


Coach James C. Rice will start crew 
workouts at the 97 Boathouse as soon as 
the ice has melted in the Harlem. 


INTERCOLLEGIATE SWIMMING 
LEAGUE STANDING 


Swimming 


College Won Lost P.C. 
A ALO sea ave < $6 bee aes 8 0 1.000 
Princeton, aereoa dase aiana 5 2 .714 
Pennsylvania 6 tes oso eos oa 0% 3 4 429 
#Columbhia se ak eB wae Save S 0 4 000 
#City College o Vike V3.0 sane os 0 6 ~~ .000 


*Columbia and City College tied in their 
meet. 


Water Polo 


College Won Lost P.C. 
Princeton os oe a4 we ee ee 7 O0 1.000 
Aale 2hes T EEA E 6 2 .750 
OC Lh en eee meee 2 3 .400 
City College PRY OC... 2 5 .286 
Pennsylvania @.)..... sc ceees 0 7 000 


Jim Rice Eulogizes the Late George 
S. Downing, 712 S. 


“Columbia's greatest crew man was 
George S. Downing,” Coach Rice said the 
other day in discussing the death of 
Downing, who rowed stroke on the crews 
of 1911-12-13. 

“Lo well remember,” Jim continued, 
“when Downing reported for crew the 
first time. He was a six footer and only 
weighed 147 pounds. But in a few 
months he had developed into a 170- 
pounder. He was rowing No. 2 that vear 
on the Freshman boat. Just before the 
race at Poughkeepsie the regular stroke 
was taken ill and Downing was shifted 
to the seat. From then on Downing 
proved that he was one of the greatest 
strokes in intercollegiate circles.” 

Rice admitted that there were many 
other oarsmen who have been developed 
at Columbia, who were almost on a par 
with Downing. “But,” he went on, 
“Downing was what I would call perfec- 
tion im a stroke. He had a tremendous 
leg drive and beautiful form. He could 
change pace in the most etficient style of 
any man I ever saw. And he was casy 
to follow. Not only did he possess so 
many great qualities in the technical side 
of rowing, but he was a fighter from the 
word go. Downing was never beaten.” 


Yale Fencers Defeat Columbia 13-4 


The Varsity fencing team lost to Yale 
in a dual meet, held in the local gymna- 
sium, on March 9, by the score of 13-4. 
The Fli foilsmen got a big lead over 
the Morningsiders im the foils event, 
when they won seven bouts and lost but 
two. In the other events, the sabre and 
the epée, the contests were close, although 
Yale gained four straight bouts in the 
former. In the epee, both teams quit 
on even terms, each winningttwo bouts. 

The summaries: 


Foils - Davenport. Yale, defeated Fuertes, Co- 
lumbia, 7-3; Davenport defcated Barrett, Co- 
lumbia, 5; Huntington, Yale, defeated 
Fuertes, 5; Huntington defeated Barrett, 
7-4; Huntington defeated Bloomer, Columbia, 
7-5; Oliver, Yale, defeated Block, Columbia, 
7-5; Oliver defeated Barrett, 7-5; Bloomer 
defeated Davenport, 7-5; Bloomer defeated 
Oliver, 7-5, 

Sabres—Herman, Yale, defeated Huber, Colum- 
bia, 7-6; Herman defeated Bierschenk, Co- 
lumbia, 7-5; Davenport defeated Huber, 7-5; 
Davenport defeated Bierschenk, 7-3. 

Epee—Rilcy, Yale, defeated Bloomer, 1-0; Riley 
defeated Huber, 1-0: Bloomer defeated Boul- 
ton, Yale, 1-0; Huber defeated Boulton, 1-0. 
Referee- Walker, Yale. 


7- 
Z: 


Alumni of the Graduate Schools 


’96Ph.D—A recent number of En- 
ameers and Engineering devotes much 
space to an address on “Capital Profit 
in Street Railway Investment,” made 
by Delos F. Wilcox, consulting en- 
gineer, of 110 West Fortieth Street. 
New York City. Wilcox is an expert 
on the subject of public utilities, and 
at one time was Deputy Commissioner 
of Water Supply, Gas and Electricity, 
for the City of New York. 

’708Ph.D—After several years’ in- 
vestigation for the State of New York 
and more recently for the State of Penn- 
sylvania, Harlan Updegraff, Professor 
ot Educational Administration at the 
University of Pennsylvania. has 
worked out “one of the most con- 
structive programs for the distribution 
of school funds to local school dis- 
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tricts.” The scheme is called the 
“Ability and Effort” plan, and has been 
widely indorsed and approved by pub- 
lic school experts in this country. 
14Ph.D—Adolph B. Benson, Pro- 
fessor of Germanic and Scandinavian 
languages at Yale University, has re- 
ceived from the King of Sweden the 
Order of the North Star. This quite 
unusual honor was conferred upon 
Benson tor his work in making Swed- 
ish literature and culture known in this 
country. He has published a number 
of works and articles on Swedish 
literature, and is the author of “Swed- 
ish Romanticism,” published in 1914. 
18AM—Henry C. Chirgwin, of Val- 
paraiso, Chile, has returned to the 
United States as a special representa- 
tive of the Chilean Government. 


Alumni Notes 


Addresses of Columbia Alumni may be 
secured from the Alumni Office, 311 Fast 
Hall, Columbia University, New York 
(Telephone, Morningside 1400). Mail ad- 
dressed to Alumni, in care of the Alumni 
Office, will be properly forwarded. For 
such letters, a return address should ap- 
pear on the envelope in case of non-delivery. 


°801—J. Arthur Barratt. who for 
the past twenty vears has been prac- 
ticing law in London, with offices at 
3 Temple Gardens, was last month 
admitted “within the Bar.” In other 
words, he took rank as King’s Coun- 
sel, at the Law Courts. The formali- 
ties of admission followed the usual 
custom. Barratt, with the other candi- 
dates, wearing for the first time full- 
bottomed wigs and sik gowns over 
Court dress, proceeded to one of the 
courts, where the presiding judge 
called each separately by name, and 
having announced that his Majesty the 
King had been pleased to appoint him 
one of his counsel “learned in the 
law,” called upon him = to take his 
place “within the Bar.” which tech- 
nically is the front row of seats re- 
served for counsel. Barratt is a vice- 
president of the International Law As- 
sociation, and has served on its coun- 
cil for fifteen years. 

°89 Mines—Robert Gilman Brown has 
been made president of the Institution 
ot Mining and Metallurgy of England, 
which is international and comprises a 
large American membership. Brown, 
since gong to England in 1907, has 
been associated, either as consulting 
engineer or director, with mining com- 
panies operating in Cornwall, North 
Wales. South America, Burma, and 
particularly in Russia. He has been 
a member of the council of the Insti- 
tution tor cleven vears, and is the sec- 
ond American engineer to be its presi- 
dent. Brown’s address is Pinners Hall, 
Austin Friars, London. 

90, °94 Ph.D—At the annual Wash- 
ington’s Birthday dinner of the Sons 
of the American Revolution, Frederic 
R. Coudert suggested, as a step to- 
ward world peace, the League of Na- 
tions, “with such modifications of Ar- 
ticles X and XI as may remove that 
element of coercion for which the 
world is probably not as yet pre- 
pared.” 

92 P&S—Many prominent physicians 
and representatives of various depart’ 
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ments of the City of New York, com- 
bined on February 15 in giving a din- 
ner to Charles Norris ot 344 West 
Seventy-second Street, on his fifth an- 
niversary as Chief Medical Examiner 
of New York City. Norris was direc- 
tor ot the Bellevue laboratories from 
1904 to 1918. He is the author of 
many scientific papers pertaining to 
bacteriology and pathology. 

’95Mines — Wilham B. McKinlay, 
mining engineer, has returned to his 
home at 500 South Broadway, Yonk- 
ers, N. Y. after a stay of more than 
a year in South America. He was 
connected with the Northern Peru 
Mining and Smelting Company, with 
headquarters at Quiruvilca, Peru. 


’961.—Sheridan S. and Mrs. Norton, 
of 830 Park Avenue, New York City, 
have announced the marriage in Paris 
ot their daughter Marie, and Cornelius 
Vanderbilt Whitney. Norton is vice- 
president and treasurer of the Permu- 
tit Company, at 440 Fourth Avenue. 

’97[.—James D. Williams, of 61 
Broadway, New York City, has been 
appointed Corps Area Civilian Aide of 
the 1923 Citizens’ Military Training 
Camp Association. Walliams, in 1915, 
attended the Business Men’s Training 
Camp at Plattsburg and liked the idea 
so well that he offered his help in put- 
ting over another camp of the same 
nature the following vear. Since then 
he has served as a member of various 
Traming Camps committees. During 
the war he was a captain in the 305th 
Infantry. Williams has named Ru- 
ford Franklin, "86, 88L, as State Aide 
for New Jersey. 

"98S—QO. Longacre, Jr., mining en- 
gineer, is now in Idaho Springs, Colo- 
rado, where he expects to remain for 
some time. 


00, ’03P?-h.D—John Erskine, Profes- 
sor of English, gave three lectures 
during February, at the Carnegie In- 
stitute of Technology, on the general 
topic, “American Literature of Today.” 

’07—Eddie Collins, famous major 
league second baseman, will remain 
with the Chicago White Sox next sea- 
son, as the trade proposed with the 
New York Yankees was definitely 
called off at a conference of the of- 
ficials of the two leagues. 


’?08S--Plaving golf on ice is the 
latest activity in which Louis Ehret 
is said to indulge. Up at Garrison-on- 
Hudson, Ehret, the wind behind him, 
succeeded in driving the ball 235 yards 
on the ice. According to a recent no- 
tice ina daily paper, the “old Hudson 
is frozen tight as a drum: there is 
plenty of fairway to allow a slice or 
hook; the teeing ground is of the 
finest brand of snow, and no one is 
ever obliged to replace a divot. There 
is one thing they don't have to worry 
about, and that 1s a water hazard.” 


09, °11P&S—The engagement has 
been announced of Ira Cohen, of 303 


Fast 61st Street, New York City, 
and Miss Margaret Meyer. Miss 
Mever was graduated from Barnard 


in 1915, and is a daughter of Alfred 
Mever, ‘74, ’77P&S. and Mrs. Annie 
Nathan Meyer, a Trustee of Barnard 
College. 


10—Norman H. Angell has com- 
pleted ‘another, successful vear as gen- 
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eral secretary of the Y. M. C. A. in 
Pottsville, Pa. His annual report 
shows that great headway has been 
made in building up the institution and 
in reducing the debt. 


11FA—Dana L. Clark, of 10008 
Westchester Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio, 
is planning to leave soon for a year’s 
stay in Europe. 

"11..—B. Meredith Langstaff, 
as assistant 
Service Commission of New York, 
has presided at many of its most im- 
portant hearings, has resigned to re- 
sume the private practice of law. He 
is associated with Travis Whitney un- 
der the firm name of Whitney and 
langstaff. at 120 Broadway. Lang- 
statf lives in Harnden Court, 129 Co- 
lumbia Heights, Brooklyn. 


’11—-Steddiford Pitt, formerly Con- 
necticut representative of the Class 
Journal Company, New York, has been 
appointed New England sales manager 
of the K. F. Lees Company, manufac- 
turer of the Lees ash receivers. Pitt 
lives at 140 Grand Avenue, New Ha- 
ven, Conn. 

"12S—William C. White, of the Re- 
search Laboratory of the General 
Electric Company in Schenectady, is 
one of the prominent men in the field 
of radio investigation and invention, 
and has to his credit a number of im- 
portant developments. He is an as- 


who, 


sistant of Irving Langmuir, ’03S. 
’13 P&S 
West Fifty-ninth Street, New York 


City, is specializing in surgical diag- 
nosis and operative surgery, and the 


WALTER LO AND WALLY ‘A 
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counsel of the Public 


use of X-ray and radium. During the 
war Grattan served with the Medical 
Corps of the United States Army, 
devoting most of his time to plastic 
and reconstructive surgery of war- 
wound scars of the face and other ex- 
posed parts, and since resuming prac- 
tice in New York, has given many 
lantern-slide lectures on the subject. 
"13P&S—Edgar Mayer is still prac- 
ticing medicine in Saranac Lake, 
Y., and is said to be making a record 
as chest diagnostician and therapeutist. 


13L—Francis H. McAdoo, of 400 
Park Avenue, New York City, has 
become a member of the law firm of 
Miller and Otis, at 61 Broadway. 


»14S—Chester B. Sadtler is associ- 
ated with the Western Electric Com- 
pany, Hawthorne Station, Chicago. 


’15L—Cornelius F. Stratford, attor- 
ney in Chicago, has been indorsed by 
the Better City Council Committee, for 
Alderman from the Second Ward of 
that city. His address is 3351 Calumet 
Avenue, Chicago. 


15—George Smith, pitcher for the 
Brooklyn National League Baseball 
Team, sailed peacefully off on the 
Clyde Line steamer, Lenape, on Febru- 
ary 27, for the Robins’ training camp 
at Clearwater, Florida. Hardly had 
the vessel gotten under way, through 
the deep fog which covered the Hud- 
son River, when it collided with an 
inbound freighter, El Sud, of the 
Southern Pacific’ss Morgan Line. A 
great rent was torn on the starboard 
side of the passenger boat. Luckily, 
no one was injured, and both vessels 
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made docks. Smith, with the other 
passengers, continued his voyage the 
following day on the Apache of the 
same line. He was recently trans- 
ferred to the Brooklyn Robins from 
the “Phillies.” 


’16, °18L—A. Bruce Conlin, of West- 
feld, N. J., State Commander of the 
American Legion, and Miss Aleen 
Claire Gary, a graduate of Northfield 
Seminary, were married on March 3 
at the home of the bride’s parents in 
Bayonne, N. J. Joseph D. Sears, ’11, 
acted as best man. Conlin is associ- 
ated with the law firm of Campbell, 
Harding and Pratt, at 43 Exchange 
Place, New York City. He and his 
bride are spending their honeymoon 
in Bermuda. 


"16S—Louis Gampert is still with 
the National Aniline and Chemical 
Company in Buffalo, N. Y. His home 
is at 220 Norwood Avenue, Buffalo. 


16, ’18L—Douglas M. Black, for- 
merly at 2 Wall Street, is now associ- 
ated with the firm of Kellogg, Emery, 
Inness-Brown and Cuthell, at 120 
Broadway, New York City. 

"16, °18L—Ray L. Wise has recently 
organized and become counsel to the 
legal division of the Bank of the United 


States, at its main office, 320 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. 
"17—James R. Harrison, Athletic 


Editor of the ALUMN1I News, and mem- 
ber of the staff of the New York 
Times, has left New York to act as 
Times correspondent at some of the 
southern baseball training camps. He 
will be with the Giants at Marlin, 
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Texas, then at San Antonio, until 
March 25, when he will shift over to 
the Yankees’ training camp at New 
Orleans. He will be back in New 
York about the middle of April. 

717—The engagement has been an- 
nounced of Arthur C. Elliott, Jr., and 
Miss Hilda Berggren, of East Orange, 
N. J. Miss Berggren is a graduate of 
Miss Beard'’s School in Orange. El- 
liott lives at 171 Lincoln Street, Mont- 
clair, N. J. 

'17—Edward M. Earle, of the De- 
partment of History, recently ad- 
dressed the dinner and regular meet- 
ing of the Bankers Forum, of the 
American Bankers’ Association, on the 
subject of the European economic 
situation. The other speakers of the 
evening were Frederick W. Gehle, 
Vice-president of the Mechanics and 
Metals National Bank, and Julian Ar- 
nold, Commercial Attaché of the 
American Embassy at Pekin. 

17L—The New York Times of 
February 11 contained an article on 
“Search and Seizure Limits under the 
Prohibition Act,” written by Victor 
House. House is assistant United 
States Attorney for the Southern Dis- 
trict of New York, and has been in 
charge for nearly a year of the prose- 
cution of cases arising under the Na- 
tional Prohibition Act in the district, 
which includes Manhattan, the Bronx 
and the eastern part of New York 
State as far north as Hudson. The 
article deals with such subjects as 
where a warrant is required and where 
it is not; what goods may be classed 
as contraband, and whether a Govern- 
ment official may break into a house 
where he detects the odor of intoxi- 
cating liquors. 

17L — From Cienfuegos, Cuba, 
comes a letter from Juan Silva. “Sorry 
that living in Cuba I am not able to 
attend the events on Alumni Day,” 
he writes. “I can only drink a real 
drink in sweet remembrance of dear 
old Columbia.” 

18, ’21P&S—John P. Baker, of 94 
Livingston Street, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
and Miss Dorothy Richmond Arrow- 
smith were married on February 8 in 
St. Mary’s Church, Brooklyn. 

18J—An idea of some of the ground 
covered by Otis P. Swift, in his wan- 
derings as foreign correspondent of 
the Chicago Tribune, may be gained 
from the route of a letter which was 
addressed to him last October in 
Athens. It was returned to America, 
as Swift was then in Malta, went up 
to Hastings-on-Hudson, from there to 
Lausanne, Switzerland, wherefrom it 
chased him to Constantinople, back 
to Paris, and finally caught up with 
him in London in January. “Now, 
praise be to Allah,” he wrote at that 
time, “I’m headed toward home. All 
indications are that PH stay long 
enough to acquire a taste for liquor 
before leaving for Mexico or China, 
two gay lands where billets are sug- 
gested for me. Do you know I’m now 
acconipanied by a charming wife and 
a large and husky son? Yep. John 
Longworth Swift is nine months old, 
has three teeth, brown hair and a wide 


grin 

18, ’200S—R. John Beuerman, of 1891 
Lexington Avenue, New York City, 
is back with his former firm, the Bar- 
rett Company, in charge of Tarvia 
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road equipment. For several months 
past he has been doing engineering 
work for the New York Central Rail- 
road, in connection with the lay-out 
of the new “West Shore connection,” 
which consists, briefly, of a bridge 
crossing the Hudson below Albany to 
a three-mile freight yard, commonly 
known as a line-up yard, where classi- 
fication is done by gravity. Later, 
during a strike, he was assigned to 
duty at the West Shore round house 
at East Buffalo. 

18, ’21L—Whitfield C. Coates, of 95 
East Eighteenth Street, Brooklyn, 1s 
practicing law with the firm of Bren- 
nan, Flammon and Simpson, at 44 
Court Street, Brooklyn. 

18, ’21S—The engagement has been 
announced of Richard Wagner, Jr., 
and Miss Julia I. Way, a graduate 
of Teachers’ College. Wagner is with 
the New York Telephone Company, 
at 104 Broad Street, New York City. 

19, ’21Bu—The engagement has 
been announced of Ronald M. Craig- 
myle and Miss Louise deRochemont. 
The couple will be married on April 5. 
Craigmyle is connected with the firm 
of Minsch, Monell and Company, at 
115 Broadway, New York City, and is 
living at the Allerton House, 143 East 
Thirty-ninth Street. 

"19, ’21L—Victor Schachtel is busily 
engaged in the bond business, with H. 
M. Byllesby and Company. 111 Broad- 
way, New York City. He lives at 
58 Elmhurst Avenue, Elmhurst, Long 
Island. 

"19, ’20AM—Alexander H. Frey, 
after more than a year at Oxford, is 
now at the Sorbonne studving Inter- 
national Law. Frey’s home is at 205 
Grand Avenue, Astoria, Long Island. 

20, ’22S—Charles E. Misch, of 929 
West End Avenue, New York City, 
is now in Pittsburgh, as test engineer 
for the Duquesne Light Company, at 
their Brunot’s Island Station. 

20, ’22S—H. Rosenberger and 
Fred Dehls, ’19, ’22S. are in the de- 
partment of Apparatus and Equip- 
ment of the All America Cable Com- 
pany, 89 Broad Street, New York City. 
C. B. Isaacson, 718, ’21S, is with the 
same company but at present is sta- 
tioned at their office in Lima, Peru. 

20, ’22L—Waldemar J. Neumann is 
connected with the law firm of Masten 
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and Nichols, at 49 Wall Street, New 
York City. His home address is 866 
St. John’s Place, Brooklyn. 


20, ’22L—-The engagement has been 
announced of Herbert W. Halden- 
stein, of 321 West Ninety-second 
Street, New York City, and Miss 
Marion Kaufman. Miss Kaufman 
was graduated from Barnard in 1920, 
and is studying at the New York 
School of Fine and Applied Arts. 

’21J—“‘Since you supply the writing 
paper and just about everything but 
the stamp,’ observes Henry Ober- 
meyer, “I don’t exactly see how I can 
sidestep shooting the News a line o° 
type or two, even though doing it 
means keeping half the Czech army— 
both of them—awake, in this Czecho- 
Slovakian third class freight car. You 
catch me in the very act of fleeing for 
the Austrian border where my verv 
much disabled motorcycle is awaiting 
myself and Art Greene, ’21J. Up to 
a week ago we were touring Europe 
by motorcycle, having been on the 
highroad ever since the first of July, 
writing articles a la Marcossen for 
the American Machinist and the Dry 
Goods Economist. ‘We are still writ- 
ing, but about three days ago the mo- 
torcycle, which had already figured in 
a New York Herald dispatch by rea- 
son of its having pierced the mountain 
chain between Saxony and Bohemia 
in the dead of winter, struck a solid 
wall of ice and snow known to geog- 
raphers with deceptive innocence as 
the Moravian Highlands. Result: back 
to town in a farmer's sled. The bike 
is being shipped down to Trieste in 
sunny Italy, where we hope to rejoin 
it after giving Austria and Jugo- 
Slavia the double o.” Obermeyer’s ad- 
dress while in Europe is care of the 
Farmers Loan and Trust Company, 
41, Boulevard Haussmann, Paris. 


’22—-Myron Schwarzschild, of 1359 
Fifty-first Street, Brooklyn, is doing 
graduate work in Physics at the Uni- 
versity of Berlin. 


’22—W. Leo Johnson, who, as News 
readers know, is studying International 
Law at the Sorbonne, writes that he 
is kept very busy, but is getting a 
lot out of his European study and 
hopes for a renewal of his fellowship 
next vear. He has been appointed by 
Bishop Williams as Lay Reader in 
St. Luke’s Chapel, the Episcopal 
Church in the Latin Quarter in Paris, 
and serves twice a month. Johnson's 
address is the American University 
Union, 1 rue de Fleurus, Paris. 


°22—Henry Ganz is doing research 
work at the plant of the American 
Linseed Company in Bayonne, N. J. 


’22—J. Herbert Hassinger, having 
successfully directed the Louvain Li- 
brary Drive on the campus last year, 
is now doing similar work for Tam- 
blyn and Brown, 17 East Forty-second 
Street, New York City. 

’22J—Harry R. Flory, reporting for 
the International News Service, has 
recently been transferred to the Paris 
office of the company. 


22. -It appears that the News was 
decidedly in error when it recently 
mentioned that I. Bert Levine. of 448 
Willoughby Avenue, Brooklyn, is 
‘said toybeycontemplating matrimony.” 
LewneMsMteaching in the Brooklyn 
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Boys’ High School, studying law at 
N. Y. U., and wishes it distinctly un- 
derstood that he is entertaining no 
thoughts of giving up his bachelor 
freedom. 

’22J—Ben Allen Franklin, of Spring- 
feld, Mass., has returned to New York 
and is reporting for the World. 

’?22—“Punahou has acquired a new 
friend. This friend is Charles Mc- 
Morris Purdy of Columbia University,” 
announces Acpuanhou, the student 
publication of Punahou Preparatory 
School in Honolulu. Purdy is spend- 
ing a year in Hawaii for his health, 
and recently presented to the school, 
on behalf of the University, an en- 
graving of Columbia. He is living at 
2235 Kalia Road, Honolulu. 

°22Bu—A. Ralph McLemore is doing 
statistical work for the Eastman Ko- 
dak Company in Rochester, N. Y. His 
address in that city is 304 Dartmouth 
Street. 

*22Bu—Oscar A. E. Schoeffler, whose 


engagement to Miss Helen Mary 
Dwight was recently announced, is 
living at 620 Riverside Drive, New 


York City. He is a member of the 
editorial staff of the Fairchilds Pub- 
lications, at 8 East Thirteenth Street. 

’22— Lenox H. Rand, who is now 
with the Northern Peru Mining and 
Smelting Company, with headquarters 
at its Quiruvilca Mines at Trujillo, 
Peru, is at present completing the as- 
saying of about 400 samples which 
he and his associates took when exam- 
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ining some gold mines in the interior. 
The mines are about six “mule days” 
from Trujillo, and the paths, little bet- 
ter than goat trails, lead for the most 
part through uninhabited country. On 
the return trip the men lost their pack 
animals for the time being, and had 
to ride thirty hours straight to keep 
from freezing. “Just at present,” says 
Rand, “we are in the midst of the 
rainy season, and travel is impossible. 
I described a beautiful curve over the 
mule’s head three times, simply be- 
cause the mule's forefeet sank several 
feet into the mud and she stopped too 
suddenly.” 

’22—Lester R. Watson, of 564 West 
149th Street, New York City, is learn- 
ing the coal business “from the mine 
to the cellar,” in the offices of W. A. 
Marshall and Company, at 25 Beaver 
Street. 


Necrology 


’64L—Thomas Bernard Connery (St. 
John’s College, ’°53AB), author and 
journalist, on February 11 jn Atlantic 
City, where he had gone for his health. 
Age 87 years. Connery was managing 
editor of the New York Herald from 
1871 to 1883, and was credited by 
many with being largely responsible 
for the growth of the paper. He served 
for a time as editor of Collier's Weekly, 
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and of Truth, a daily newspaper pub- 
lished in New York. President Cleve- 
land appointed him Charge d'Affaires 
at Mexico City, and during that serv- 
ice he gathered material which he later 
used in short stories and novels. Some 
of his best known books are “Don 
Tiburcio,” a story of life in Mexico; 
“Black Friday,” and “A Trip to Mars.” 
A home was in Mamaroneck, 
Y 


’79Mines—Henry G. Ridabock, for- 
mer head of a uniform manufacturing 
firm in New York, on February 19, 
in Miami, Florida. Age 64 years. Dur- 
ing his undergraduate days, Ridabock 
rowed on the Columbia crew which in 
1878 won the Henley Royal regatta in 
England. He was at one time Lieu- 
tenant Colonel of the 8th Regiment 
of New York, and served in the Span- 
ish-American War. His home was in 
Stamford, Conn. 

’80P&S—Levi Welts Case (Lafay- 
ette, ’'74AB), on March 3 at his home, 
238 Claremont Avenue, Montclair, N. 
J. Age 72 years. Case had practiced 
medicine in Montclair for some years, 
and was medical examiner of the paro- 
chial schools there. 

’°83P&S—George Benjamin Phelps 
(Yale, ’80Ph.B), suddenly at his home 
in New York City, of heart trouble. 
Age 64 years. Phelps served his in- 
terneship in surgery at the New York 
Hospital, and for four years was as- 
sistant surgeon to the late Dr. Wil- 
lam T. Bull, '72P&S. In 1889 he re- 
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Always slightly higher in price than 
other Turkish Blend cigarettes but — 


just taste the difference! 
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Riverdale Country School 


RIVERDALE-ON-HUDSON 
n New YORK 
FRANK S. HACKETT, Columbia '99 
HEADNASTER 


A College Preparatory Boarding and Day 
School of High Scholastic Standing 


Beautiful New Fire-Proof Dormitory of 
One Hundred Single Rooms . 


For illustrated catalog address the 
Headmaster 


BANK of the 


MANHATTAN COMPANY 
40 Wall Street, New York 


CHARTERED 


799 


Capital Surplus and Undivided Profits 
$22,000,000 


Officers 


STEPHEN BAKER, President 
RAYMOND E. JONES, First-Vice-President 

Jawis McNEIL, Vice-Pres. 

. D. Forster, Vice-Pres. 

Harry T. Hatt, Vice-Pres. 

Epwin S. Larrey, Vice-Pres. 

P. A. Row ey, Vice-Pres. 

D. H. Pierson, Vice-Pres. 

Frank L. Hi ton, Vice-Pres. 

V. W. Situ, Vice-Pres. 

Joun Stewart Baker, Vice-Pres. 

O. E. Paynter, Vice-Pres. and Cashier. 


Urtown OrFice—31 Union Square, New 
York. 


BorouGH oF QUEENS OrFiIces—Jamaica, 
Flushing, Long Island City, Far Rocka- 
way, Rockaway Beach, Seaside, Richmond 
Hill, Elmhurst, Corona, College Point, 
Woodhaven, Brooklyn Manor, Ridgewood, 
Fresh Pond, Rockaway Park, Maspeth. 
Arverne. 


Brook_yn Orrices—St. John's Place and 
Cypress Hills. 


fer by tender. 


Tel. Bowling Green 7800 - 


GEORGE HOTEL, 
BERMUDA 


ST. 


B FURNESS 
lo I NT E 
(Under Contract with Bermuda Gov't) 


All Outdoor Sports In 


A Climate of Everlasting Spring— Only 2 Days from New York 


Golf (Two 18-Hole Courses), Tennis, Motor Roating, Sailing, Bath- 
ing, Riding, Horse Racing, Trapshooting, etc. 


Sailings Twice Weekly 


From New York Wed. & Sat. 
Via Palatial Twin-Screw, 


S. S. “FORT VICTORIA” 
S. S. “FORT ST. GEORGE” 


Each 14,000 Tons Displacement 
Fastest and Most Luxurious Steamers, finest Cuisine, Passengers 
landed directly at Hamilton Dock, avoiding inconvenience of trans- 
Tickets Interchangeable. 


WEST INDIA LINES 


Steamers sailing fortnightly for St. Thomas, St. Croix, St. Kitts, An- 
tigua, Guadeloupe, Martinique, St. Lucia, Barbados, Trinidad, Demerara. 


FURNESS BERMUDA LINE 
34 Whitehall St., New York 


Finest Cuisine and Service. 
Swimming Pool. 


moved to Chicago and entered the 
manufacturing business, at first with 
the Crane Company, and later with the 
Griffin) Wheel Company. Returning 
to New York, he became associated 
with L. J. Richardson and Company, 
general contractors. He was a gov- 
ernor of the Yale Publishing Associa- 
tion. 

’84L— Robert Williams (Princeton, 
*S1AB), for thirty vears a leader in 
Republican politics in Passaic, and 
member of the New Jersey Court of 
Errors and Appeals, on February 20, 
of pneumonia, in Miami, Florida. Age 
63 years. Williams had served several 
terms in the New Jersey Assembly and 
was a member of the Republican State 
Committee from 1898 to 1911. For the 
last twenty-five years he was State 
leader of his party. Before his ap- 
pomtment to the Court of Errors and 
Appeals in 1914, he was president of 
the New Jersey State Board of Public 
Utilities. He was the principal owner 
of the Paterson Morning Call. 

"87 P&S—Alexander Horton Travis 
(Princeton, '84AB), on February 1 in 
New York City. Age 60 years. He 
had been ill for eight weeks with heart 
trouble, after having been struck bv 
an automobile. The direct cause of 
his death was a stroke of apoplexy. 

Travis served in the Roosevelt Hos- 
pital, after graduating from P&S, and 


later went abroad and took special 
courses at Wurzburg, Vienna and 
Dublin. He opened an office in New 


York, and soon became recognized as 


BERKELEY-IRVING 


School for Boys 
309-315 WEST 83D STREET, NEW YORE 
“From Primery to College” 


Forty-third year. All grades. Small classes 
(ndividual instruction. New Gymnasium, root 
paeroun and Swimming Pool on Premises 
end for illustrated catalogue. 


Phone Schuyler 4836 L. D. Ray, 82, Headmaster 


No Passports, 


From Bermuda Tues. & Sat. 
Oil-Burning Transatlantic Liners 


Or Any Local Tourist Agent 
Tennis, Golf. Magnificent Tiled 


Bookings. Furness Bermuda Line, New York. 


one of the best diaguosticians in the 
city. He was a member of the Amer- 
ican Medical Association, and many 
other medical societies. 

"91P&S—David Orr Edson, physi- 
cian and psychologist, on February 27, 
at his home, 49 West Seventy-second 
Street, New York City. Age 62 years. 
Edson came of an old New England 
family, and was the son of the late 
Franklin Edson, mayor of New York 
in 1882. The late Cyrus Edson, ‘81 
P&S, tor vears Health Commissioner 
ot New York, was his brother. 

Edson was engaged in the practice 
of medicine and surgery in New York 
for thirty-six years. At first he de- 
voted himself largely to orthopedics. 
later interesting himself in psychology 
and psycho-analysis. For the last ten 
years he was ranked among the fore- 
most authorities in that department 
of medical science. He was the au- 
thor of several import.nt volumes on 
the subject. i 

Edson was a member of Delta Psi 
fraternity. 

’92 P&S—James Parton Haney, on 
March 3 at his home, 1233 Third Ave- 
nue, New York City, of pneumonia, 
after a brief illness incurred at the 
ceremony of breaking ground for the 
new George Washington High School. 
Age 53 vears. 

Haney was a cousin of James Par- 
ton, the biographer, and a nephew of 
Thomas Nast, the cartoonist. He had 
been director of art in the High 
Schools of New York City for many 
years, and had brought the art work 
of these schools to an enviable dis- 
tinction, which made it known all over 
the United States. His travels in for- 
eign countries and his intimate con- 
nection with the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of Art fitted him particularly 
for this field. He was tireless in his 
zeal to raise the level of art in edu- 
cational circles and lectured frequently 
in New York and in the South and 
West on this topic. He had just re- 
turned im February from Denver and 
Detroit, where he had lectured to 
teachers and business men. He was 
giving a course of similar talks in 
Newark, N. J., at the time he was taken 
ill. 

Haney was unmarried. He is sur- 
vived by his mother, sister and brother, 
John D. Haney, '10Ph.D. 

’95, "98 P&S—J. H. Potter Conover, 
physician and bacteriologist, on March 
3, at his residence in Elizabeth, N. J. 
Age 50 vears. Conover had been on 
the staff of St. Elizabeth's and the 
General Hospitals in Elizabeth. 

704? &S—Burton Harris, of 448 Nos- 
trand Avenue, Brooklyn, on March 6 
of sleeping sickness, developed during 
an attack of influenza. Age 39 vears. 
Harris had been secretary of the Medi- 
cal Society of Kings County for four 
vears, and at one time was on the 
staff of the Wyckoff Heights Hospital. 
Ife was a member of the Brooklyn 
Pathological Society, the American 
Urological Soctety and the American 
College of Surgeons. 

'22Bu— Paul J. Yost, of 908 Penn 


Avenue, Wyomissing, Pa.. on Febru- 
ary 2, of pneumonia. Age 23 vears. 
Yost ~had bee with the industrial 


engine¢ring firm of S. B. Schlaudecker, 
Easton, Pa. 
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THE ENTRANCE TO HARTLEY HALL 


| | 
| The lobby of this dormitory for Columbia College students is being redecorated and refurnished | 
| through the generosity of Marcellus Hartley Dodge, ’03. | 
| 

| 


| 

| 

| : 
| 
I The Psychological Study of Drugs 

By H. L. Hollingworth, '09 Ph.D., Professor of Psychology 

Volume XIV Fund Representatives on a Literary War Path March 23 | 
| No. 23 1923 | 
| The Van Am Club | 
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Paderewski at his Steinway 


“FT HE supreme qualities of the Steinway piano 

have been for many years universally recog- 
nized. Musicians and the musical public have long 
regarded it as the standard of perfection. It would 
seem from this that the summit had been reached, for 
with the attainment of perfection progress is 
stopped. And yet, in the case of the Steinway, this 
law of nature seems to have been defied. I feel 
obliged to declare, upon revisiting Steinway Hall 
after an absence of many years, and | do most em- 
phatically declare, that an astonishing progress has 
been achieved. To the former qualities, now mag- 
nified and intensified, an entirely new quality has 


AN APPRECIATION by IGNACE J. PADEREWSKI 


been added, one which once was considered al- 
most incompatible with the character of tone—an 
easy, light, surprisingly agreeable action. Another 
thing—I have tested a very large number of 
Steinway Concert Grands, and I have not been 
able to choose any one of them as the best, because 
all are best. . .. There is something in the his- 
tory of the Steinway family to bring joy to the 
heart of every one who is devoted to his profession. 
The Steinway piano is an unmistakable product of 
love of profession, and to it | pay my tribute of 
high esteem and admiration.” 


Steinway Ç Sons and their dealers have made it conveniently possible for music lovers to own a Steinway. 


Prices : $875 and up. 


STEINWAY 


THE INSTRUMENT OF THE IMMORTALS 
STEINWAY é SONS, Steinway Hall, 107-109 East Fourteenth Street, New York 
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CLASS GIFTS TO THE UNIVERSITY 
THROUGH THE ALUMNI FUND.—A glance 
at the present figures of subscriptions to the Alumni 
Fund will not be without its reward. A year ago 
this week there were 281 subscribers; now we have 
1,340 Alumni who have either sent in money or have 
promised to pay before the Fund year closes on May 
31, 1923. This is a promising outlook and shows what 
can be expected from this all-important Alumni under- 
taking when it throws off the shackles of infancy and 
assumes grown-up proportions. 

Just a word about class gifts to the Fund. Hereto- 
fore reunion classes have been in the habit of present- 
ing the University with money or an addition to the 
campus buildings or grounds, in commemoration of 
their graduation. ‘The plans for the raising of money 
to fulfill this purpose have been stretched out over a 
period ranging from six months to ten years. The 
trustees and sponsors of these funds have changed 
hands in many cases, causing a lapse of activity which 
in many cases resulted in a decrease of interest and 


consequently in a smaller amount of subscriptions. 
There is no reason now why each class that contem- 
plates any sort of a gift to the University should not 
make its gift, in whole or in part, through the Fund 
from year to year. These amounts will all go to swell 
the total. Besides this, no matter what form a class 
gift will take, it can be made through the Fund, and 
the same result will be secured. It all goes to the same 
final resting-place and, believe us, fellow Alumni, the 
obsequies will be celebrated just as fittingly if the 
gift is made through the Fund as if made direct. 


A PRIZE FOR BEST ORIGINAL COLUM- 
BIA SONG.—The announcement that the ALUMNI 
News has again offered a prize for the best original 
Columbia song in march time will, we hope, bring about 
a renewed interest in Columbia music. It is true that 
we have had few moments of inspiration as a result of 
football victories to spur any of us on to the writing 
of a song comparable to “Harvardiana,” but we are 
feeling institutionally optimistic so far as football is 
concerned, and we hope that the present mood will 
result in bringing to light several good, rollicking 
melodies. We have one of the best crew songs in 
existence, and our “Marching Song” is dignified and 
inspiring, but we lack a light march that can be used 
on informal occasions. A composition of this char- 
acter is not generally the result of design; it usually 
appears on sudden inspiration and after genuine cause 
for the same. Yet there is plenty to be inspired about, 
and we sincerely trust the Muse that hovers over the 
destinies of our musical geniuses will be propitious, 
and in her mercy aid us in this hour of need. 


ATHLETES AND SCHOLASTIC STAND- 
ING.—The final result of the basketball league 
competition this year indicates what the News hinted 
at so pointedly last week in commenting on what we 
hope Mr. Haughton will bring about when he takes 
charge of our football affairs. This year Columbia 
won five and lost five of itsdeagne | basketball games. 
We finished the season third in the race. Yale won, 
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and Princeton and Cornell were tied for second. Penn- 
sylvania and Dartmouth were lower in the league stand- 
ing than was Columbia, these two colleges sharing the 
cellar position. 

The team started out its league schedule with Prince- 
ton and was defeated by twelve points. Then followed 
the first home game, which Cornell annexed by five 
points. A series of wins followed, until Dartmouth 
came down from Hanover and won a game by three 
points, which Columbia should have captured easily. 
This was followed by a defeat at the hands of the 
tail-end Pennsylvania team, in one of the most wretch- 


edly plaved basketball contests ever seen on the local 


court. The final home game was against Princeton, 
and was won by the Tigers by three points. Here were 
at least three games—the last three defeats—that might 
easily have been turned into victories had the Varsity 
had the services of one man whose presence on the 
floor did so much to carry us to victory in the rip- 
snorting Alumni Day win over Yale, now league cham- 
pions and subsequently again defeated by Columbia. 
Our team was the only one in this year’s race to 
defeat the present title holders in both contests. 

The absence of this one plaver from the line-up 
was due to ineligibility, caused by his failure to attend 
Because of this peculiar neglect the Varsity 
was deprived of a possible championship in basketball 
—certainly a higher standing than was recorded, and 
the chances were exceedingly bright when the Alumni 
Day game was turned in as a win that the team would 
at least tie for the lead. 

There are many reasons, we believe, for the seeming 
apathy on the part of members of our Varsity squads 
toward their responsibility as representatives of this 


classes, 


however, that can not be corrected, provided the stu- 
dent body exercises its sanction of public opinion and 
the athletic authorities make provision for an auto- 
matic check of scholarship standing. This responsibility 
is pretty heavily one-sided, however; it is primarily a 
matter for the students themselves to decide. If one 
of their fellows takes upon. himself the burden of 
assuming a certain position in the athletics of Columbia 
and then falls down when implicit trust is placed in 
him, the men themselves can do more than the entire 
administrative force of the College, academic and ath- 
letic, put together. If there is a general apathy on 
the part of the ranks, present conditions will con- 
tinue. 

From what we have heard of Mr. Haughton’s meth- 
ods no such instance of negligence will be possible, 
and if perpetrated once, will never be repeated at least 
in the sport which 1s his major interest. It would be 
well for the whole body athletic to begin a general over- 
hauling to get ready for the new conditions. 


TIME FOR COMMENCEMENT DAY 
PLANS.—Commencement ts less than three months 
in the offing. According to all weather signs, we ought 
to have one of the biggest reunions of Columbia men 
ever held on Morningside Heights. The attendance 
at graduate affairs this year surpasses all former fig- 
ures; the Alumni Fund indicates that a greater interest 
is being registered in this general Alumni undertaking 
than ever before; and we had the best Alumni Day 
in our history. From all over the country we vet 
optimistic reports of the general arising of Columbia 
men. This all points in one direction, and the Con- 
mencement Day Committee had better bestir itself and 


University. 


There is nothing in the present instance, 


put the oil-can to work at the joints of the machinery. 


One Hundred Dollars in Gold for Prize Columbia Song 


Upon recommendation of the 
Book Committee of the Alumni Federa- 
tion, the Board of Directors have an- 
nounced a Columbia Song Contest, with 
$100 in gold as the prize for the winning 
song. 

The immediate cause for opening the 
Contest at this time is with the hope 
that a song will be submitted which can 
be included in the new Columbia Song 
Book, to be published just before Com- 
mencement. The Song Book Committee 
consists of Russell P. Hoyt, Jr.. ‘03, 
Chairman; J. Arthur Booth, ’78, ’82P&S; 
James W. Walker, '91; Levering Tyson, 
"LIAM; Ray Perkins, 17, and Charles G. 
Proffitt, ’17.. The Committee has been 
working on the contents of the book for 
several weeks, and ere hoping to publish 
a volume that will be even more service- 
able to Alumni than the one now in use. 

The judges for the contest have not yet 


Song 


been announced, but the Committee hopes 
to secure men of experience in college 
singing, both at Columbia and at one or 
two other universities here in the Fast. 


The conditions under which the Contest 
will be held are announced as follows: 


l. Students, former students, and mem- 
bers of the Faculty of the University are 
eligible to compete for the prize. 

2. The song should be in march tempo, 
appropriate for foctball or general use. 


3. The closing date for the receipt of 
manuscripts shall be midnight of May 1, 
1923, and the announcement of the award 
shall be made on Commencement Day. 


4. Both words and music must be new 
and original; no adaptation will be con- 
sidered in the award; words and music 
may be the work of a single individual 
or of two or more individuals in collabo- 
ration; in the award the combination of 


words and music will be considered as 
a unit. 


5. Both words and music of the win- 
ning song will become the property of the 
Alumni Federation of Columbia Uni- 
versity, Incorporated. 


6. Manuscripts submitted must con- 
form with the following regulations: 


(a) Regular printed music paper 
must be used, and all manuscripts 
must be written in ink. 

(b) Manuscripts must he signed by 
an assumed name and must be accom- 
panied by a sealed envelope contain- 
ing a card on which must be written 
the name and address of the writer, 
with the assumed name on the outside 
of the envelope. 

(c) The manuscripts must not be 
rolled, but should be submitted flat in 
a large envelope. 


7. All manuscripts must be sent to 
Columbia “Song Contest, 311 East Hall, 
Columbia University, New York City. 
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The Psychological Study of Drugs 


By H. L. Hollingworth, '09 Ph.D., Professor of Psychology. 


Among the interesting investigations 
conducted by the Department of Psychol- 
ogy at Columbia in recent years have 
been several on the mental effects of 
drugs. Such studies are scientifically 
valuable in several ways, aside from such 
practical issues as may be involved. 
Knowledge of the ways drugs act throws 
light on the function of parts of the 
nervous system and also contributes to- 
ward our general knowledge of the 
idiosyncrasies of individuals. Some forms 
of nervous and mental disorders are 
apparently dependent in part on faulty 
chemical and glandular adjustments. The 
study of drug effects provides an ex- 
perimental approach to such conditions. 
The reaction to a drug is in a sense an 
experimentally produced disorder, and 
under such experimental conditions such 
disorders can be better studied than by 
the slower and haphazard methods of 
chance observation. 


The Psychologist’s Part 


Why, it may be asked, is such inves- 
tigation undertaken by psychologists? 
Why not instead by physiologists and 
chemists? There are two chief reasons 
why psychologists cooperate in such 
work. In the first place, whereas the 
physiologist may study the effects of 
drugs on the condition of single organs 
and tissues, there is a further problem 
relating to the activity of the organ- 
ism as a whole. Especially does this 
question arise concerning the functional 
as distinguished from the structural 
changes. Changes may show themselves 
by way of modified efficiency, changed 
sensations and feelings, and in general in 
the functioning of the individual, al- 
though the best methods of observation 
disclose no definite structural changes. 
That such structural changes may exist 
must be admitted. But until they can 
be demonstrated and identified they can 
best be studied by observing the con- 
duct and behavior of the organism as a 
whole, after the manner of psychology. 

Another reason for psychological in- 
terest lies in the difficult experimental 
conditions. In working with human sub- 
jects many sources of error are encoun- 
tered that are psychological in character. 
The effects of expectation, suggestion, 
bias, habit, sensory stimulation, mental 
attitude, and intelligence, definitely de- 
termine reactions to drugs. These psy- 
chological effects must be understood and 
rigorously controlled in order that they 
be not confused with the direct physio- 
logical effects of the drug. Thus with 
some subjects the mere act of drinking 
whiskey is followed by conspicuous 
changes in conduct, long before the drug 
itself has operated on the body tissues. 
To eliminate such influences control doses 
must be employed, and their effects de- 
ducted from the total reaction. A con- 
trol dose is a mixture closely resembling 
the drug and indistinguishable from it 
in appearance, odor, taste, but lacking 
the active ingredient. 


In one of the Columbia studies caffeine 
was investigated. This, in one or another 
form, is the active ingredient of coffee, 
tea, chocolate, and certain familiar soda 


fountain drinks. For six weeks a squad 
of sixteen people served as subjects of 
experiment, taking doses as prescribed, 
and spending the day in the laboratory 
performing work and tests in which their 
proficiency could be measured. 

After taking capsules containing caf- 
feine in various amounts there was, in 
this instance, very marked and measurable 
increase in work done, amounting on the 
average to about five per cent. The 
tests used here called mainly for speed 
of work, involving little discrimination 
or judgment. In tests of the latter sort 
such stimulation might have been an ac- 
tual impediment to accuracy. On the 
face of it, these results seemed to show 
caffeine to be a very active stimulant. 
On certain days, however, and unknown 
to the subjects, the capsules did not 
contain caffeine, but only sugar of milk. 
This is an inert substance which, although 
it looks quite like caffeine alkaloid, has 
no such drug action and hence serves as 
an effective control dose. After these 
control doses there was also a marked 
increase in the kind of work undertaken, 
as compared with occasions on which no 
dose at all was given. On the average 
this increase after control doses amount- 
ed to about four per cent., and must 
have resulted from purely psychological 
influences. The earlier inference con- 
cerning the effect of the caffeine must 
then be discounted to the extent of sub- 
tracting this purely psychological stim- 
ulation, leaving only one per cent. of 
effect to be attributed to the caffeine. 

Such procedure shows that although 
caffeine is really a stimulant, its effects 
are far less than those which ordinarily 
follow the taking of the drug. The 
sleeplessness after drinking coffee, for 
example, appears to be only in part a 
direct result of the coffee, and in large 
measure due to expectation, excitement, 
suggestion. Records made of the amount 
and quality of sleep show this to have 
been the case also with these experimental 
subjects. 

Later studies have been made, using 
similar tests and kinds of work, but em- 
ploying in the one case strychnine and 
in the other case alcohol. The alcohol 
study is the most recent and extensive, 
and is of such contemporary interest as 
to merit a brief account in this paper. 


Study of Alcoholic Effects 


As subjects six young men were used, 
varying considerably in age, weight, 
height, temperament, and alcoholic habits. 
Early each morning these men appeared 
at the laboratory and started to work 
at standard tests of mental and motor 
proficiency, under the observation of four 
psychologists. They continued working 
until evening of each day, except for 
regular luncheon hour intermissions. 


But in place of the usual lunch, these 
men were given small and fixed amounts 
of food, accompanied by varying amounts 
of the liquids whose effects were to be 
determined. The main liquid was beer, 
and the object of the investigation was 
to determine and measure the effect of 
alcohol, in the form of beer, on mental 
and motor capacity. On certain days no 


drink was taken but water. On others 
fixed amounts of beer, containing two 
and three-fourths per cent. of alcohol 
was drunk during the hour. The doses 
thus taken ranged, on different occasions, 
from one to six bottles, and on one 
special day nine bottles was the dose. 
On other days a control drink was taken, 
in varying amounts. This control dose 
was the regular beer from which all the 
alcohol had been removed by a special 
process. On one day, also a special 
dinner was provided, in order to deter- 
mine the effects, on proficiency, of eating 
a hearty meal. 

The results are of particular interest 
from two points of view. The first 
concerns the general nature of the alcohol 
effects. The second relates to the very 
great individual differences in suscepti- 
bility among the different men. 


Contrast Between Caffeine and Alcohol 
Effects 


In contrast with caffeine, alcohol in- 
variably produced a lower quantity and 
quality of work in the tests, while it 
also produced a positive acceleration of 
the pulse rate. Steadiness, Coordination, 
Rate of Tapping, Simple Associative Pro- 
cesses, Quickness of Learning, Arith- 
metical Calculation, and Logical Speech 
Reactions all showed lowered achievement 
under the influence of alcohol. Even 
two bottles of this weak two and three- 
fourths per cent beer. produced measur- 
able changes. 

The speed of the effects, their degree, 
duration, and rate of recovery, varied 
with the different types of work and 
with the individuals. In most cases the 
effects were still measurably present at 
the close of the working day. In gen- 
eral, and contrary to some previous find- 
ings, higher and more complex mental 
processes were more influenced than were 
the simpler acts. There is thus no evi- 
dence whatever that alcohol acts as a 
stimulant. Even the accelerated pulse 
rate is due in part to the paralysis of 
inhibitory centers and in part perhaps 
to the extra effort caused by the attempt 
to keep the failing work product up to 
the usual standard. 

Since many of the same tests were 
used in the two studies, caffeine and alco- 
bol may be compared, and both of these 
may be compared with the dinner and 
with the days on which no dose what- 
ever was given. All three agents de- 
crease the steadiness of the hand. The 
unsteadiness following three or four 
bottles of beer is quite like that follow- 
ing the dinner. The effect on steadiness 
produced by the largest beer doses is less 
than that produced by the amount of 
caffeine in two cups of coffee. In Co- 
ordination, Color Naming, and Naming 
Opposites, the effects of dinner, beer, 
and caffeine are quite comparable in 
amount though often dissimilar in direc- 
tion. In Calculation and Speed of Move- 
ment the effects of dinner and caffeine 
are not unlike in amount but differ in 
direction. The alcohol effects on these 
processes are both greater than those of 
caffeine( and \are im the direction of re- 
duced rather than increased ability. 
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Whether these effects constitute intox- 
ication depends on the definition of this 
term. The results are measurable, but 
so also are the effects of a hearty meal 
or those of two cups of coffee. It should 
be noted that these are the maximal 
effects that can be produced by alcohol 
in this degree of dilution. To drink 
larger amounts of this beer at a one 
hour session causes nausea and vomiting, 
through which the organism rids itself 
of the unusual and uncomfortable amount 
of liquid. To prolong the drinking 
session would only mean that the first 
effects would already have worn off 
when the later doses were taken, and 
no cumulative effect would be present. 


Question of Idiosyncrasy 


Of special interest psychologically is 
the question of idiosyncrasy. Idiosyn- 
crasy has long been a mystery in phar- 
macology, and usually all that can be 
said is that some people are more sus- 
ceptible than others. Our subjects in 
the alcohol experiment could readily be 
arranged in an order of susceptibility, 
from one whose performance was affected 
even by the smallest doses, to one who 
resisted the disastrous effects of even the 
largest amounts. The largest dose, nine 
bottles, represents about three times the 
amount that the stomach can contain at 


any one time. What factors are re- 
sponsible for these great differences ? 

A study of these individuals gives cer- 
tain interesting suggestions. Suscepti- 
bility bears no relation to age, to previous 
alcohol habits, nor to pulse rate, and 1s 
only shghtly related to body weight in 
the case of these adults. It does how- 
ever vary in definite fashion with general 
competence and with ability to improve. 
The more susceptible individuals are those 
who, by original nature, are inferior in 
skill and who are least able to improve 
their performance through continued 
practise. Improvement would mean edu- 
cability, learning capacity. Initial and 
final skill give measures of general com- 
petence. Such tests as those here em- 
ployed are in common use as measures of 
intelligence. 


Drug Users Show Inferior General 
Intelligence 


The suggestion that susceptibility to 
drugs is inversely related to general in- 
telligence has far reaching implications, 
some ot which might even be utilized 
in a legislative program for the control 
of drug evils. Would the rationing of 
alcohol be any less feasible than the 
rationing of coal or of sugar, now that 
intelligence quotients are so readily de- 
termined ? 


These general findings are entirely con- 
sistent with another set of results secured 
by members of the department in the 
study of functional nervous disorders, 
such as hysteria, neurasthenia, psychas- 
thenia. This investigation clearly showed 
that the psychoneurotic people as a class 
were inferior in general intelligence to 
the average man and that this inferiority 
antedated and in part determined their 
nervous breakdown. Moreover the de- 
gree of intelligence had something to do 
with the type of disorder which the in- 
dividual would show. 


The Power of the Mind 


It is well known that those general 
qualities of the organism that underlie 
intelligence have had much to do with 
the rise of the human species from the 
plane of lower animal lite, through bar- 
barism, to civilization. In industrial, 
economic, domestic and social life in 
general the protective role of intelligence 
is no less obvious. But the evidence that 
intelligence is also closely related to the 
power of the organism to resist its own 
breakdown and to overcome the effects 
of chemical substances artificially admin- 
istered to it, presents the mind in a 
somewhat new and striking role. Here 
intelligence comes to its own rescue and 
constitutes its own defense. 


Fund Representatives on a Literary War-Path 


Forty-four thousand dollars is a con- 
siderable amount of money; likewise, it 
is the total of the Alumni Fund for the 
current year. 


And 1,340 Alumni are a considerable 
crowd; likewise, also, that number have 
contributed to the Alumni Fund for the 
current year as reported to date. 

Besides all of which, the hey-day of 
the Fund year is now well begun; two 
months of good prospects remain. 

These outstanding facts caused much 
enthusiasm at the Alumni Fund dinner 
on Monday, March 19. Fifty Fund Rep- 
resentatives, the tolks who carry the 
brunt of this most important Alumni 
work, were on hand and raised consider- 
able to-do about it. And when they 
reminded each other that the total Alumni 
Fund last year was somewhat over 
$37,000, from 2,224 Alumni, they all took 
turns at congratulations. “Besides,” they 
said, “we haven't counted any class 
reunion gifts, and that ought to total 
$8,000 or $10,000 spore.” (These Fund 
people talk in “thousands,” lke a Wall 
Street shopkeeper.) 


The Fund total, announced at the din- 
ner, contains two big items—an In 
Memoriam gift of $20.00, for Benjamin 
B. Lawrence, 78M ines, and a special gift 
of $5,000, for decorating Hartley Hall. 
However, that still leaves a present bal- 
ance of over $19,000, in general subscrip- 
tions, as against $21,000 from the same 
source at the end of last year. Incident- 
ally, Stephen G. Williams, '81, ’82L, 


'83S Ph.D., Chairman of the Fund Com- 
mittee, pointed out that at exactly this 
time last year the Fund had 281 subscrib- 
ers, with a total of $5,706.50. 

As with everything else, the encourag- 
ing results for this year are the result of 
some good, hard work. The Fund Repre- 
sentatives have been hard at it for the 
past three months, and individual letters 
have been signed, sealed and delivered to 
every member of 122 classes. The mem- 
bers of twenty-three classes are already 
being attacked by follow-up efforts. And 
it was generally agreed at the dinner, that 
Alumni who had no particular taste for 
Fund literature could save work for the 
U. S. Post Office if they sent in their 
subscriptions prontv. There's no disput- 
ing the fact that the Fund Representa- 
tives are prolific letter writers, with 
plenty of determination. 


Where the Fund Fits Into University 
Finance 


Particular interest was aroused by a 
letter from Frederick Coykendall, 795, 
97S, former Alumni Trustee and now 
Chairman of the Trustees’ Committee on 
Education—one of the two most impor- 
tant committees of the Columbia Board of 
Trustees. The letter, dated March 17 
and addressed to the Secretary of the 
Alumni Fund, said in part: 

“Tam very sorry that I am not able to 
accept your invitation to be present at 
the meeting of the Alumni Fund Com- 


mittee on Monday night. The Alumni 
Fund is, I think, the most importantland 


far-reaching work ever undertaken by 
the organized alumni, and while the bene- 
fits to the University in alumni interest 
and support are of the greatest value, the 
financial assistance given is important and 
timely. The University is now especially 
in need of just such help as this, because 
the past few years have seen a steady 
decrease in the number of miscellaneous 
unrestricted gifts which tormerly were 
received cach year and provided a con- 
stant fund for additional expenditures. 
Such gifts have greatly decreased in 
amount since the war, and the Alumni 
Fund may now serve as a source from 
which this income will be renewed and 
steadily increased. 

“Some people fail to realize that just as 
much help comes to the University by 
annual gifts of small amounts as would 
come from the endowment necessary to 
produce an equivalent income. An Alumni 
Fund contributing to the general income 
of the University $25.000 a year is just 
as much help financially as if some indi- 
vidual should present to the University 
for endowment the sum of $300,000, and 
sentimentally, the help given by the 
Alumni Fund is of far greater value. 

“In the plans for the educational work 
of the University a gift coming in this 
way, Which has not previously been in- 
cluded in the estimates for income, is of 
particular assistance. Each vear a very 
careful budget is made which provides 
for all expenditures for the following 
year, and always it is found that the 
estimates for income are much below the 
amount required to carry out the recom- 
mendations from the different depart- 
ments for those things which are thought 
necessary to keep the educational facili- 
ties up to date and adeauate for the needs 
of the students. Under these circum- 
stances, the estimates must then be cut 
down until-they are brought within the 
possibthucs—o fe thè income, and this is 
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why many well deserved promotions can- 
not be made and why many extensions of 
educational facilities cannot be provided 
for. As much as possible is done with- 
out involving the University in the risk 
of unreasonable debt, and so it happens 
that each year the budget provides for the 
expenditure of a larger amount than the 
estimates of income show as available, 
and if this excess amount is not met by 
unexpected gifts, coupled with such sav- 
ings as can be made during the year, 
then the balance must be met from income 
of future years or added to permanent 
debt. The Alumni Fund, providing each 
year an amount which soon may be esti- 
mated on the basis of experience, will 
justify the additional items of expense 
beyond the estimated income because there 
will be the reasonable expectation that 
such excess expenditures will be met by 
that fund. 

“Or course the University’s educational 
needs are constantly growing, and if 
Columbia is to stand foremost in educa- 
tion, we must have men of the highest 
standing and scholarship in every depart- 
ment. The high cost of living m New 
York makes this increasingly difficult and 
has necessitated increased compensation, 
and while part of this increase is taken 
care ot by the income from benefactions 
added to endowment from year to year, 
nevertheless the Alumni Fund can make 
possible each year the doing of some 
things which otherwise would be left 
undone or indefinitely postponed. 

“I heartily congratulate the Fund Com- 
mittee on the success of their unselfish 
efforts for the good of Columbia.” 

Those present at the dinner were: 
Stephen G. Williams, '81, '82L, '83Ph.D., 
Chairman; Herman F. Nordeman, ’81; 
Girard Romaine, ‘82: J. Foster Jenkins, 
"84; A. S. Post, '84Mines; Ira H. Wool- 
son, ‘85Mines; Julius M. Mayer, '86L; 
Wiliam F. Ward, ‘87; J. Gardner Smith, 
'87P&S; J. Perry Seward, 90; Charles 
H. Hart, ‘90Mines; Alexander McM. 
Welch, ‘90F.A; — Francis Blossom, 
"OI Mines; August Zinsser, '92; William 
Van V. Hayes, "93P&S; Archibald 
Douglas, ‘94Mines; Wiliam Young 
Westervelt, ’"94Mines; W. H. Luckett, 
’O4PES; George R. Beach, °95, 97L; 
A. Terry Post, "95Mines; A. L. Good- 
man, 95SP&S; W. H. Hays, 96; W. J. 


Mersereau, "96P&S; J. J. Bellman, 
‘O7Mines; Gustavo Lobo, “98Mines; 
Ernest A. Cardozo, ’99Mines; Barent 


Lefferts, ‘03; Chalmers Wood, Jr., ’05; 
James E. Finegan, ‘(05L; Athel C. Burn- 
ham, ‘06P&S; Walter M. Schwarz, ’07; 
Harold A. Content, ‘08; George W. 
Jaques, ’08, ’10L; John P. Rockwood, 
'O8S; R. C. Klugescheid, 711; Levering 
Tyson, “11LAM; W. F. Butcher, 7128; 
Sherman M. Bijuy, °15; Donald Blanch- 
ard, ‘15S; John D. Craven, ’16; Benja- 
min H. Bartholow, '17L; Hubert G. Lar- 
son, 719; Edward M. Healy, Jr., ’20; 
Payton W. Spence, °21S:; Loring W. Post, 
21L; J. Stuart Blundell, ’23; Royal B. 
Freas, ‘23S; Foster Eaton, ’23J, and 
Charles G. Proffitt, ’17. 


Blue and White Debaters Will Tour 
British Isles 

Tryouts will be held on April 5 for 
members of the debating team that will 
represent the University in a tour through 
the British Isles during the coming sum- 
mer, when the Columbia team will contest 
with some of the leading British universi- 
tics for forensic honors. Competition has 
been thrown open to all undergraduates, 
and to students in the graduate schools 
who hold the Columbia Bachelor's degree. 
Three judges, to be announced later, will 
have full charge of choosing the debaters 
who will make the trip. By such a system 
of open competition and impartial selec- 
tion the men who will make the European 
trip will not necessarily be members of 
the present Varsity debating team. 

The trip will mark a decided expansion 
in the University’s debating policy, this 
being the first time a Columbia debating 
team has competed in foreign lands. Two 
years ago a team representing the Blue 
and White did make a transcontinental 
tour, on which they met with marked 
success. 

Judging from the results of the Varsity 
debating team’s work so far this season, 
Columbia could hardly have selected a 
more ideal time to make the trans-Atlantic 
trip. The team is ranked as one of the 
best among Eastern universities, and is 
at present leading the Eastern Intercol- 
legiate Debating Teague, with 29 points. 
The standing of the other teams in the 
League is as follows: Cornell, 21; Dart- 
mouth, 18; Yale, 1714; Amherst, 15%; 
Wesleyan, 15; Brown, 13%, and Will- 
iams, 11. Two more debates remain on 
the Columbia schedule—one on March 24 
with Yale, at New Haven, and the other 
on April 7 against the Williams debat- 
ers, at Columbia. 


Columbia Grants Over Ten Percent 
of American Ph.D. Degrees 

Columbia granted 81 of the 739 doc- 
torates, conferred by American Universi- 
ties during the past academic year. This 
information appeared in an article pre- 
pared by Clarence H. West and Callie 
Hull of the National Research Council, 
which was printed in installments in re- 
cent issues of School and Society. 

Of the total number of these doc- 
torates, 297 were taken in the arts and 
442 in the sciences. As for the past 


No Issue Next Week 


As the News is not published dur- 
ing University holidays, except for 


the Commencement issue in July, there 
will be no issue next Friday, March 


30. 


several years, Columbia leads the other 
universities of the United States in the 
total number of doctorates (297) given 
in the arts. Chicago leads in the number 
given in the sciences (442). In the arts, 
there were three subjects in which 10 or 
more doctorates were granted by a single 
university: Education, Columbia 18; 
History, Harvard 10; Philology, Harvard 
11. In the sciences, Chemistry was the 
only subject of which this was true— 
IHinois 16, Chicago 14, Columbia, Johns 
Hopkins and Yale 13. 

Among the 81 Columbia doctorates, 
Education heads the list ot subjects 
selected, with a total of 18. Chemistry 
is next with 13, and Psychology is third, 
with 8. Seven students selected topics 
in the Romance Languages for their doc- 
torate work, and a like number chose the 
subject of History. Economics tollows 
with six, and Sociology is next with four. 
Three students each chose Botany and 
German, while Law, Philosophy and 
Physiology attracted two each. In addi- 
tion to these, the subjects of Bacteriology, 
English, Geology, Mathematics, Physics 
and Zoology, respectively, were the fields 
of major study for one candidate for the 
Columbia doctorate. 


Woolsey, ’01L, to Address Law School 

On Tuesday, March 27, at 1:00 p. m, 
John M. Woolsey, ‘OILL, will address the 
Law School in Room 411, Kent Hall. 
This will be the fourth of a series of lec- 
tures given during the year under the 
auspices of the Student Council of the 
School. The other lecturers have been 
Justice William Renwick Riddell, of the 
Supreme Court of Ontario, Canada; Hon. 
George W. Wickersham, former Attorney 
General of the United States, and Benja- 
min N. Cardoza, ‘89, "92L, Judge of the 
New York Court of Appeals. 

Woolsey, next week's speaker, was one 
of the founders of the Columbia Law 
Review, having served as secretary of the 
first Board of Editors. Since graduation, 
in 1901, he has been actively engaged in 
the practice of Admiralty Law in New 
York City, and it is about this particular 
branch of the law that he will speak on 
Tuesday. Alumni are invited to attend. 


Rifle Team Wins Corps Area Contest 

The rifle team of the Columbia R. O. 
T. C. won the Second Corps Area Cham- 
pionship matches tast week, rolling up a 
total score of 5,587 points, forty-seven 
more than their nearest rival, Syracuse 
University. Rutgers, Princeton, Cornell, 
New York University, Delaware College 
and C. C. N. Y. were the other compet- 
ing institutions. This victory makes the 
Columbia team eligible to-cnter the Na- 
tional Corps Mátchés™e Aprik 
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Two More Alumni Become College 
Presidents 
That Columbias reputation as the 


“mother of college presidents” is not on 
the wane, is evidenced by the fact that 
the two latest appointees as university 
heads in this country are both Colum- 
bia men. They are Harlan Updegraff, 
"O8 AM, ’0O8Ph.D., who becomes President 
of Cornell College, Mount Vernon, Iowa, 
and George A. Hiutbbell, ’?02Ph.D., who 
will be President and Director of Grad- 
uate Studies of the newly founded Ashe- 
ville University, at Asheville, N. C. 
Updegraff, who is at present Professor 
of Educational Administration in the 
University ot Pennsylvania, will suc- 
ceed Charles Wesley Flint, 'O8AM, who 
resigned a year ego as President of 
Cornell College, to become Chancellor of 
Syracuse University. Updegraff will take 
office on July 1. He was formerly chief 
of the division of school administration 
of the United States Bureau of Educa- 
tion, and for one year was Professor of 
Education in Northwestern University. 
His work at the University of Penn- 
sylvania has included the direction of the 
Bureau of Educational Measurements. 
George A. Hubbell, 02Ph.D., who six 
months ago resigned as President of the 
Lincoln Memorial University in Harro- 
gate, Tenn., has completed plans for the 
establishment of the new Asheville Uni- 
versity, in Asheville, N. C. The formal 
opening will take place on June 12, with 


an expected enrollment of more than 300 
students. 

Hubbell was formerly Professor of 
Sociology and Economics in Transylvania 
University, Lexington, Kentucky, and 
was President of Lincoln Memorial Uni- 
versity for twelve years. In the new 
university he will be President and Di- 
rector of Graduate Studies. 


Columbia Men Interested in Vast 
Plans for Improvement of 
New York 


Columbia Alumni and faculty mem- 
bers are taking an active part in the 
first practical step of a great movement 
conceived long ago by trustees of the 
Russell Sage Foundation, for scientific 
planning of the 2xpansion and develop- 
ment not only of New York City, but 
of the adjacent territory within a radius 
of fifty miles. 

The preliminary survey is being made 
by a staff of experts under the direction 
of the Committee on the Plan of New 
York and Its Environs, of which Robert 
W. DeForest, '72]1.; Dwight W. Mor- 
row, 99L, and Frank L. Polk, ’97L, are 
members, and Frederick P. Keppel, ‘98, is 
secretary. The resort of the survey, to 
be ready next October, is expected to con- 
stitute a basis for comprehensive studies 
of localities, which may be continued for 
years. ° 

Particular importance will be placed on 


opportunities for extending streets and 
avenues, for creating boulevards connect- 
ing with highways now in use, for indi- 
cating spaces for parks and playgrounds, 
and for preventing villages from grow- 
ing up too close together. The Com- 
mittee believes that it would cost little 
more to carry out far-reaching plans for 
development than to permit each locality 
to continue growing up at haphazard. 
The work outlined is immense in scope 
and will require many years for its ac- 
complishment. 


Connected with the Economical and In- 
dustrial Survey of the Committee are 
Robert M. Haig, '14Ph.D., Professor of 
Business Organization, and Roswell C. 
McCrea, Hepburn Professor of Econ- 
nomics. Wayne D. Haydecker, ‘ll, is 
serving on the Housing Committee, and 
Haven Emerson, 99P.&S., Professor of 
Public Health Administration, has writ- 
ten the Health Reoort. N. L. Engelhardt. 
Professor of Education, and George 
Strayer, ‘0SPh.D., Professor of Educa- 
tional Administration, are interested in 
the School Facilities. Edward M. Bas- 
sett, 80L, is in charge of the Legal Sur- 
vey. 


President Butler Heads Lotos Club 

Nicholas Murray Butler, ’82, ’84Ph.D.. 
was elected President of the Lotos Club, 
of New York, at the annual election of 
the Club, held last week. 


Columbia Alumni Fund Class Report 


(Does not tnclude roth and 25th Reunion Classes) 


As oF Marcu 10, 1923. 
Classes leading in number of subscribers for current year. 


As or Marcu 17, 
Classes leading in number of subscribers for current year. 


1923. 


No. of No. of 

Class Representative Subscribers Class Representative Subscribers 
O20 E E Edward M. Healy, Jr..........5.. Ge AO tein ge a Edward M. Healy. Jr........... 63 
TOT Ores oe yoa E EEEE Johm D: Graven. .osscsassaiee ee SU: TITO N a eared lohn- D Craie dat eeen 54 
E SEERE ETE EE W. Kenneth Watkins. ............ 40 1914... W. Kenneth Watkins............ 40 
LOTTA raruraru tesi Benjamin H. Bartholow.......... 29 TOPGAN Mia das os Benjamin H. Bartholow......... 34 
MOND E reed EES Hubert G. Larson................ 28. J010.: ame oe evans Hubert G. Larson............... 29 
1894Mines........... Archibald Douglas............... 26 1894Mines........... Archibald Douglas .............. 27 
ISUOT citi Cake ia neces EA Cardozo s 2aciiticaewaaoes A E ENE EE We Leo Johnson..cs3 os ieee neu tari 26 
VO 22 EAE AE EE W. Leo Johnson............00005 y. EE i s EESE EET ET Edward McGarvey; Jrovisesissek 25 
POLS Caw iss eee eos E. A. SNC DIE Ke end vcka wees Suse 2S WSU Seen teen oa Ag CAtdOZGS cies ones Gane cates 24 
DOES tb naa uae when Oe Edward McGarvey, Jr........... 23. VOUS pase foun E A Serpe es aa oe bo a oe 24 
1896P&S.. 2... eee. We Je Mersereattecscasg244nuae'es 23.  I896P&S.... anaana W. J. Mersereau........nnnenenn 24 

Classes leading in amount subscribed for current year. Classes leading in amount subscribed for current year. 

Amount Amount 

Class Representative Subscribed Class Representative Subscribed 
1893 Laws siwesa¥ beaas Frederic R. Coudert............ $1075 1893Law............. Frederic R. Coudert........... $1100 
WSS lausisiacawheew aes Herman F. Nordeman.......... 556: TRS ls cs-ca oh cacao Herman F. Nordeman......... 606 
E 2 eae Sian EE Archibald Douglas............. 509 WRU te Seek r Archibald Douglas ............ 505 
18904Mines........... Archibald Douglas............. 460 1894Mines........... Archibald Douglas ............ 485 
VO AAW as cette dave w ey Edgar J. Nathan............... 436 I88lLaw............. Edgar J. Natliani cccsso4¢tese2 436 
LS 95 An eeee chante then George R. Beach............... BOS VSS beck wus os wens George R. Beach.............. 405 
LSO6 iad the EE William H. Hays.............. 399° W896 24 oa dn skeen ad Wiliam He Hays.........c6.4 309 
1896Law....... eee eee HA Utethartsadcs ei aiw a sess 370 1896Law. wee H A. Uterharts..3c4452n5 0% 375 
DY eset sane te bpd (No Representative).......... 305- IRS) neck ea cece ei es (No Representative) .......... 365 
P8802 se E EET Percy Fridenberg.............. SAS — TENG tank wkd tere ete < Percy Fridenberg ............ 345 
PRS l AEE ESNE ie Landreth H. King.............. E ARS 258 bid keene es Girard Romaine .............. 340 
1884Mines........... Abram S. Post ccwsueeeseus oa ees 315 1884Mines..........02 Abrany S. PUSt aia eds bones 340 


1.201 subscriptions to date. 


Amount subscribed $35,028.27. 
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An Honorary Organization of Sophomores, Commemorating the Great Dean, and 


HE accompany- 
ing photograph 
shows the mem- 
bership of the 
Van Am Club 
founded on 
Alumni Day, 
February 12, 
1923, and in- 
stalled by Pres- 
ident Butler with anpropriate ceremonies 
commemorating the life and work of 
John Howard Van Amringe, ‘60. The 
members of the group have, among other 
things, two definite purposes in view—to 
serve as liaison officers between the Uni- 
versity and its guests, and to bring Co- 
lumbia to the attention of the highest 
type of preparatory school boys. The 
Club members serve as 
hosts at University re- 
ceptions, meet and 
take charge of all 
Visiting teams, and act 
as ushers at important 
athletic contests and 
other campus affairs. 
Although organized 
little over a month 
ago, the Van Am 
Club has already be- 
gun its active work 
and has demonstrated 
its usefulness in pro- 
moting the welfare of 
the University. 

The Club member- 
ship includes. the 
names of thirty-five 
prominent Sophomores 
in Columbia College, 
who were selected by 
a committee consisting 
of three members of 
the 


Junior Class— (oes 


Three Thousand Study Spanish at 
Columbia 


Statistics in the March 17 issue of 
School and Society show that approxi- 
mately 470 of the 612 regularly recog- 
nized colleges and universities in the 
United States teach Spanish. In 404 of 
these institutions that responded to a 
questionnaire on the subject, there were 
56.947 persons studying the language last 
spring. Three thousand of these were 
at Columbia. 

The American institutions in each of 
which over a thousand students are taking 
Spanish are, in the order named, Colum- 


Founded to Serve the University. 


Joseph Campbell, T. W. Chrystie and 
Charles CrawforJ—in conjunction with 
Dean Herbert E. Hawkes, Frank D. 
Fackenthal, ‘C6, Secretary of the Uni- 


versity, and Franklin V. Brodil, ’23, 
Chairman of the Student Board. 
The Sophomores elected are: Frank 


T. Anderson, Brooklyn; Frederick V. P. 
Bryan, New York; Edward J. Byrne, 
Brooklyn; Edward M. Campbell, Free- 
port, L. I.; Alexander L. Cannon, New 
York; George K. Coggeshall, Boston; 
Howard U. Dockerill, New York; John 
J. Donaldson, New York; Charles W. 
Eliason, Brooklyn; Archie A. Gaffney, 
Rockville Center, L. I.; Joseph H. Glea- 
son, White Plains, N. Y.; Frank R. Han- 
son, Sea Cliff, L. I.; J. Hazen Hardy, 
New York; James C. Ingers, Brooklyn; 


bia, 3,000; University of Texas, 1,640; 
Illinois, 1,355; Michigan, 1,324; 
State, 1,135; U. S. Naval Academy, 1,- 
130; Pennsylvania, 1,077 and the Uni- 
versity of California, 1,013. 


Gives Scholarship in Engineering 


Columbia has placed at the disposal of 
the American Institute of Electrical En- 
gineers a scholarship in Electrical En- 
gineering in the Schools of Mines, En- 
gineering and Chemistry. Reappointment 
of the student selected is conditioned upon 
good standing. W. I. Slichter, "96S, Pro- 
fessor of Electrical Engineering, i$ a 


Ohio ` 


Jerome Lang, New York; Joseph A. 
Lillard, Houston, Tex.; Richard H. Mar- 
shall, Brooklyn; Arden C. Post, Strouds- 
burg, Pa.; Kimber Seward, Forest Hills, 
L. I.; Henry A. Sherman, Hastings-on- 
Hudson; Newton B. Smith, Woodberry 
Forest, Va.; Lawrence H. Tiihonen, 
Brooklyn; George W. Tully, Closter, 
N. J.; John F. Van Brocklin, Buffalo, 
N. Y.; Carl E. Van Winckel, Pelham, 
N. Y.; Franklin E. Vilas, Scarsdale, 
N. Y.; Hubert L. Voight, Minneapolis, 
Minn.; George T. Waldo, Rochester, 


N. Y.; Thomas B. Walker, New York; 
Edward B. Wallace, Brooklyn; Thomas 
H. Wenning, New York; R. B. Williams, 
Brooklyn; H. Cortland Wilson, Roches- 
ter, N. Y.; J. F. Warden, Templer, N. J., 
and Albert J. Younz, New York. 
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member of the committee to pass upon 
the fitness of applicants. 
Ralph Hodder-Williams, *19Hon., to 
Return to London 


Ralph Hodder-Williams, commandant 
of the Military Department at Camp 
Columbia during the summers of 1917 
and 1918, and at the present time Pro- 
fessor of History at the University of 
Toronto, has decided to return to Lon- 
don to go into the publishing business. 
He expects to leave Canada in the early 
part of june, His>present address is 9 
Rowanwood Road, Toronto. 
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The Varsity Letter 


The Weekly Column of the 
Varsity “C” Club 


Kipling, Coué and the Jinx 


We are all familiar with = instances 
where some exceptionally successful team 
or individual is consistently unsuccesstul 
against some particular opponent. The 
colorful newspaper writers call it “the 
Jinx”; but in this scientifically inquisitive 
age, it is usually possible to find enough 
reason for this phenomenon in the nat- 
ural world, without begging the question 
by blaming it on the powers of darkness. 
The devil has enough to answer for. 

Physical condition has little to do with 
it. Too often we are inclined to believe 
that the champion must have been in poor 
shape; but physical prowess itself won't 
win fifty per cent. of the time. The eill 
fo win accounts for the other fifty per 
cent. 

The trouble is usually mental. To he- 
gin with, the big fellow is at a disadvan- 
tage, because he loses more in losing than 
he wins in winning. The first contest 
the little fellow wins does the damage. 
There “the Jinx” is born. Whether it 
lives depends on the mental attitude of 
the big fellow in their mext encounter; 
whether he goes into it desperate or con- 
fident. It isn't a question of courage; 
but if he thinks more of the defeat he 
suffered than the victory he is going to 
win, he’s Heked «gain, and the Jinx 
thrives and grows. 

Kipling says you're a man if you can 
force tired muscles to function, “When 
there is nothing in you except the Will 
that says to them ‘Hold On.’ ” The Kip- 
ling athlete just stalls for time, hoping 
the race will soon be over, praying the 
other fellow won't beat him. Of course 
he proves his manliness; but he's nega- 
tive. 

The Coué athlete doesn’t realize those 
muscles are tired. His will is too busy 
with the supreme confidence of winning 
to think of “holding out.” Through self- 
hypnosis, he inhibits sensibility to pain as 
effectively as the vaudeville stage hypno- 
tist renders his subject insensible to 
pain. His mind is concentrated on win- 
ning, so that he can't think of losing: on 
repeating past performances, not averting 
defeat; on establishng a new tradition of 
success, not overcoming the disgrace of 
failure. He’s just as courageous, just as 
manful, even if his brand of courage isn't 
the hopeless Prom: thean defiance of in- 
cvitable disaster. 

After a second defeat, the big fellow 
begins to believe the existence of super- 
natural forces. In this way, he saves 
his self-respect, but strengthens the hold 


of the Jinx. We have in mind a very 
great athlete, thoroughly game, who be- 
lieves a certain opponent can beat him; 
and that oppanent does it consistently. 
This condition wil probably last until 
the little fellow runs up such a string of 
victories over the champion that he begins 
to worry about the disgrace of his own 
defeat. Then the Jinx is doomed. 
F. R. W. 


Dellenbaugh, ’10S, and Thompson, 
21, to Direct New England Club 


Once in a blue moon a cog slips in 
the machinery which usually operates so 
eficiently between the ALUMNI News and 
the printer’s shop. Now the blue moon 
is here! Some time ago a story about 
the successful meeting of the New Eng- 
land Alumni Club was written, and 
started off on the usual route of all 
“copy,” in company with kindred items 
about other Alumni doings. Then it 
vanished. Nor has it responded to the 
search which has ever since been cease- 
lessly carried on. 


Although the aforementioned dinner 
was held as long ago as February 16, the 
story is still news, for the guest and 
speaker was none other than Dean 
Hawkes, of Columbia College, a sure 
guarantor for a successful local club 
party. The setting was the City Club 
of Boston, and in <pite of such elements 
as influenza, frigid) weather, and ice- 
bound transportation facilities, a small 
crowd assembled to enjoy the meal and, 
through Dean. Hawkes’ address, to re- 
acquaint themselves with Columbia. The 
Dean began with the college in 1900, and 
ended with the college in 1923, telling in 
detail about the Intelligence Entrance 
tests and other new developments, all of 
which was more than interesting to his 
audience. 


A short business session, over which 
John Tempest Walker, ‘84, ‘87F A, pre- 
sided, resulted in the election of the fol- 
lewing: President, F. S. Dellenbaugh, Jr., 
‘10; secretary-treasurer, L. W. Thomp- 
son, “21; vice-presidents, W. F. Williams, 
“Sl; J. T. Walker, ‘84, ’87F A; Adolph 
Franz, '87; D. C. Wells, 92; F. H. Bow- 
man, 94; W. S. Messer, ’05; J. K. Barne- 
kov, (09, and S. G. Stone, °15. S. Merrill, 
"80; F. Bigelow, 99, and J. G. Rae, ‘Ol, 
were elected to the Executive Committee 
to serve the unexpired terms of Dellen- 
baugh and Thompson, who were chosen 
for other offices, and Frederick M. Cut- 
ler, 95, 97L, who has removed to Porto 
Rico. To the Executive Committee, for 
a two-year term. vere elected E. M. 
Harding, 74; G. W Metcalfe, 91; F. J. 
Oakes, Jr.. "94Mines: L. M. Colwell, ‘01, 
and H. T. Clinch, ‘!2F A. 


Woolson, 85 Mines, Presents Report 
for Department of Commerce 
Committee 


A very appreciable money saving to 
millions of America’s families is ex- 
pected to result from the first report 
of the Building Code Committee of the 
Department of Commerce, of which Ira 
H. Woolson, “85Mines, is Chairman. 
The report recommends minimum re- 
quirements for city building codes deal- 
ing with one- or two-family houses, and 
goes into details in egard to the economi- 
cal construction of small dwellings. 

The book is the result of a year’s labor 
by a group of disinterested architects 
and engineers who have rendered volun- 
tary service in the hope of improving the 
character of smail house construction, 
and of standardizing the widely varying 
building requirements. Woolson, chair- 
man of the Committee, 1s consulting en- 
gineer of the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters. Among the other mem- 
hers is Rudolph P. Miller, ‘88Munes, 
‘I4Hon, Superintendent of | Buildings, 
New York City. and president of the 
Building Officials’ Conference. 

Copies of the report may be obtained 
from the Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office. Washington, 
D.C. The demand for the book has been 
so great that it is already in its third 
printing. 


Ex-Dean Kirchwey the Speaker at 
Philadelphia Luncheon 


The Philadelphia Alumni, not content 
with holding regular monthly meetings, 
met at the Engineers’ Club on March 15 
for a spectal luncheon, at which Dr. 
George Kirchwey, ex-Dean of the Co- 
lumbia Law School, was the guest and 
speaker. 

Kirchwey, after giving up his work 
at the Law Schoo!, became Warden of 
Sing Sing Prison, New York, and is one 
of the best known criminologists in the 
country. He spoke on the purposes and 
activities of the Penal Reform Associa- 
tion, and his interesting address was very 
much appreciated. 

Those at the luncheon were G. W. Wal- 
lace, ‘89L, presidert; James P. Lichten- 
berger, ‘0QOPh.D., vice-president: C. Mur- 
ray Rice, "91 Mines, secretary; W. S. Co- 
vell, ‘(93F.A; W. O. Easton, 02AM; W. 
L. Fichter, ’14; R. G. Franklin, 719; R. 
S. Howard-Smith, 72; W. L. Imes, 
ISAM; W. H. Lawton, '87; P. A. 
Mertz, 13AM; H. W. Raymond, ’71L; 
H. F. Sanville, "92Mines; C. E. Taylor, 
'O9Ph.D.; G. E. Walk, ’IIAM: J. A. 
Weaglesy I2 3XD; and H. W. Wilson. 

C.M. R. 
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Varsity Five Again Beats Yale’s 
Champion Team 


The Varsity basketball team closed its 
1923 season last Saturday night, March 
17, by defeating Yale for the second time 
this year; score, 25-22. The Yale Five 
had already taken enough games to as- 
sure its winning the 1923 Championship. 

The game was played in Yale's gymna- 
sium at New Haven. Columbia got away 
to a good start and succeeded in piling up 
five points before the Eli team scored a 
tally. At the end of the first half the 
score stood 14-10 in favor of Columbia. 
In the second half the Lion's teamplay 
helped to advance its score to 25, while 
Yale clung to 15 until late in the game. 
Yale’s delayed spurt took place when one 
of their guards broke through and 
chalked up three goals, which almost tied 
the score. Wilson played a brilliant all- 
round game for Columbia. 

The line-up: 


COLUMBIA (25) YALE (22 
Springhorn ......... Reb eae Sue eens Pite 
SITOM acess wedacuas* | (Fd E eer a Suisman 
Pulleyn 2603) occesute Ce ads ewe gieen ts Conklin 
Dockerell Oe een ae RiGhiewet os os baa ted Haas 
Wilson ...........0. DA E EEIT eRe Gitlitz 

Goals from floor — Strom, Springhorn (3), 
Pulleyn (2), Wilson (2), Pite (3). Haas, Lu- 


man, Gitlitz. Goals from foul—Wilson, 9 out of 
12; Suisman. 8 out of 11. 

Substitutions—-Haas for Suisman, Luman for 
Haas, Couper for Conklin. 

Referee — Hastings, Cornell. U mpire— - -Bren- 
nan, New York. Time of halves—-20 minutes. 


Captain Pulleyn and Springhorn ended 
their college basketball careers last Sat- 
urday night when the Blue and White 
trounced Yale, 25-22. 
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The Week in Athletics 


The Athletic Calendar 


SATURDAY, MARCH 24. 


Wrestling—Last day of Intercollegi- 
ates, at Ithaca. 


Swimming—Last day of Intercollegi- 
ates, at Princeton. 
Fencing— Varsity at Harvard. 


Rifle—Columbia and Dartmouth, at 
Columbia. 


Koppisch Equals World’s Record 


Walter Koppisch, of the Varsity track 
team, equalled the world’s record for the 
indoor quarter-mile, at a meet held in 
Puffalo, Saturday, March 17. Jake Dris- 
coll, of the Boston A. A., ran second to 
the Blue and White flyer. The time, 
was 49 3-5 seconds. 

At the same meet, Walter Higgins, 
Columbia's intercollegiate champion, won 
the two-mile race from a picked field. 
Maunz, of the Butfalo Y. M. C. A., was 
second, and Robert Brown, formerly of 
Cornell and now of the Boston A. A., was 
third. Higgins’ time was 9 minutes, 32 
seconds. 


Nelson and Chrystie, Varsity oarsmen, 
who have been ill for some time, have 
returned to their seats in the first boat. 


The fencing intercollegiates will take 
place at the Hotel Astor, New York, on 
April 5-6. 
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Columbia Nine Opens Season on 
March 31 


Columbia will open the 1923 baseball 
season on Saturday afternoon, March 31, 
when it faces the St. John’s nine on 
South Field. 

For nearly two months Coach Andy 
Coakley has been drilling his squad of 
pitchers, catchers, infielders and outfield- 
ers, until now the paper prospects of a 
winning baseball team on Morningside 
Heights this year are bright. Coakley 
has an abundance of first-class material 
that has been developing in splendid fash- 
ion under his direction. The only thing 
that is likely to play an important part 
in reverses is the ineligibility rule. 

The first outdoor practice was held last 
Saturday afternoon, and Coakley is now 
having a chance to see his men im action 
on the diamond. Just before the exodus 
to the out-of-doors came, the squad was 
cut from sixty-five to thirty-one men. 
It is quite likely that another cut will 
come soon after the opening game. 

The developing of a catcher is con- 
tinuing to be the bug-bear of the base- 
ball problems. There ts no outstanding 
man on the catching staff. Among the 
candidates for the position of regular 
catcher are: Meyer, the football player; 
Flood, a former catcher on the St. John’s 
prep team; Biscay, a sophomore, and 
Mac Willie, a freshman. 


Spring football practice is scheduled to 
start at Baker Field, shortly after the 
Easter vacation. It will be in charge 
of Columbia’s new coach, Percy D. 
Haughton. 
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FINAL BASKETBALL STANDING 


IN COLLEGE LEAGUE 
Won Lost P.C. 
7 


3 .700 
Cornell 600 
Princeton .600 
Columbia .500 
Dartmouth .300 
Penn .300 


Swimmers Break Even with Penn 

The Varsity swimming teams broke even 
in a dual meet with Penn at Philadelphia, 
March 16, losing the swimming events, 
43 to 19, but winning in water-polo, 54-15. 
Columbia took three firsts out of seven 
cvents in the swim, but Penn placed more 
men in seconds and thirds. The Varsity 
overwhelmed the Quakers at water-polo, 
Cox and Midlin each scoring three touch 
goals. The summaries: 


SWIMMING 


S0-Yard Swim—-Won by Holst, Penn.; Cardeza, 

Penn., s:cond; Rueble, Columbia, third. Time 
0:25 7-10, 

4$40-Yard Swim — Wan by Wacher, Columbia; 
Riener, Penn., second; Gardiner, Penn., third. 
Time. -6:13. 

150-Yard Back Stroke—Won by Wacher, Co- 
lumbia; Wiggins, Penn., second; Bechtel, 
Penn., third, Time—2:19 2-5. 

200-Yard) Breast Stroke—Won by Fox, Penn.: 
Harvey, Penn., second; Metze, Columbia, 
third. Time— 3:07. 

100-Yard Swim Won by Holtz, Penn.; Car- 
deza, Penn., second; Woodward, Columbia, 
third. Time -1:03 4-5. 

Faney Dive — Won by Balbach, Columbia; 
een Penn., second; Ferguson, Columbia, 
third. 

200-Yard Relay — Won by Penn. (Cardeza, 
Danielson, Fonde, Holst); Columbia (Roth- 
child, Walker, Woodward, Kuebel), second. 
Time—-1:48 4-5. 


WATER POLO 
COLUMBIA (54) PENN, (15) 


Tudd gt pe teers Be VERDES wes OSs Myers 
CON E E EEE LR ira os eee Cowelsbeck 
Ackerman .......00. R | ee er eee ere Jones 
MHC EE: © Beedle ds Bs Pega ETE Friedman 
Beiswinger ........-- C aea ye ete Collins 
Altheimer wc. cenes.: RE- Seot he oh eed da Joy 

Touch goals -Cox (3), Mindlin (3), Al- 


heimer (2), Collins (2), Beiswinger, Friedman. 
Thrown goal—- Beiswinger. Foul goal -- Beis- 
winger, KReferee—Ristler. 


Anderson Wins Tennis Championship 


Frank T. Anderson, 26, Columbia's 
brilliant tennis star, added to his laurels 
last week when he won the indoor 
championship of the Seventh Regiment 
Tennis Association. He defeated W. 
Dixon Cunningham in straight sets, 6-1. 
7-5, 6-2. Anderson” recently returned 
from Hamilton, Bermuda, where he 
worked his way to the semi-final round 
in the Bermuda championships. He is 
the joint holder of the national indoor 
doubles tennis championship. 


Wrestlers Defeat Princeton But Lose 
to Penn 


Columbia won a clean-cut victory over 
the Princeton wrestling team at Prince- 
ton on March 14, by the score of 16 to 
8. The Varsity grapplers won two falls 
and took two decisions, while one bout 
ended in a draw. The summaries: 


115-Pound Class—Arida, Columbia, and 
man, Princeton, draw. 

125-Pound Class—Reisner, Columbia, 
Matthews, Princeton, by fall in 4:47. 

135-Pound Class- Schwartz, Columbia, defeated 
Webster, Prine on, referee's decision—-2:47. 

145-Pound Class — Hart. ColumIna. defeated 
Joyce, Princeton, time advantage- 3:45. 

138-Pound Class — Captain Johnson, Columbia, 
won frem Robinson, Princeton, by fall——9:10. 

175-Pound Class — Captain Wilson, Princeton, 


Sher- 


defeated 


defeated Donahue, Columbia. Decision, time 
advantage- -9:50. 

Unlimited Class --- Emery. Princeton, defeated 
Blaine, Columbia, by fall—5:00. 


Reieree— Foster, Brooklyn A. C. 


A decision in the final bout of the day 
gave the University of Pennsylvania 
wrestling team a victory over Columbia 
at Philadelphia on March 17, by the score 
of 12-8. All the bouts were closely con- 
tested and were won with time decisions, 
the only fall of the meet being scored 
hy Bill Johnson, the Columbia captain, in 
the 158-pound class. The summaries: 


115-Pound Class—F. L. Kiep, Penn.. won the 
referee's decision over Arida, Columbia. No 
time advantage, 

125-Pound Class — Cubberly, Penn., defeated 
Reisner, Columbia, by time advantage of 3 
minutes 1 second. 

135-Pound Class — RB. Taylor, Penn.. and 
Schwartz, Columbia, wrestled 9 minutes to a 
draw. 

145-Pound Class—Wight, Penn., defeated Haff, 
Columbia, by default in 7 minutes 13 seconds. 

158-Pound Class -Captain Johnson, Columbia, 
defeated Rabinowitz, Penn., by a fall in 5 
minutes 19 seconds. 

175-Pound Class — Parsonette, Columbia, de- 
feated Wilson, Penn., by referee’s decision in 
9 minutes. 

Heavyweight Class— Kaufman, Penn., defeated 
Blaine, Columbia, by referee’s decision. No 
time advantage. 

Referece—R. G. Leonard, Springfield. 


Calendar 


Unless otherwise indicated, the 
events listed below will be held at the 
Columbia University Club, 4 West 


43rd Street. Telephone, Longacre 
$200. 

Tuespay, MARCH 27. 
1917S. Monthly luncheon. Stewart's, 


30 Park Place, New York. 

1919. Weekly luncheon. Pequot Cof- 
fee House, 91 Water Street, New 
York. 

1920. Weekly luncheon. Stewart's, 
30 Park Place, New York. 


WepNeEspvpay, Marcu 28. 
Alumni Federation Directors. 
and mecting. 
School of Business Alumni Associa- 
tion. Smoker. 8:15 p. m. 


Dinner 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 4. 

1904. Monthly luncheon. Browne's 
Chop House, Broadway and Forty- 
first Street, New York. 

1909. Monthly luncheon. Elks’ Club, 
110 West Forty-third Street, New 
York. 

The Forty-Niners. 
Turspay, APRIL 10. 

Class dinner. 


Dinner. 


1921. 
Tueurspay, APRIL 12. 
Association of Law Alumni. Monthly 


luncheon. Lawyers’ Club, New 
York. 1:00 p. m. 
Monpay, Aprit 16. 
1916. Monthly luncheon. Stewart's, 


30 Park Place, New York. 
Tuespay, APRIL 17. 


1917. Monthly luncheon.  Shantey’s, 
West Forty-second Street, New 
York. 

1918. Class dinner. 

WEDNESDAY, APRIL 18. 

Alumni of Graduate Schools. Dinner. 
Details later. 

1918. Monthly luncheon. Stewart's, 


30 Park Place, New York. 


Rice’s Men Practice on Harlem 


The first river workout for the crew 
was held on March 21, when Coach 
James C. Rice shifted the scene of 
training from the gymnasium crew room 
to the Harlem River. The crews are 
now stationed at the ‘97 Boathouse on 
the Baker tract. 

Rice will now be able to see the 
squad carrying oat a practical rowing 
program. For several months he has 
been forced to drill the men on the 
machines and the polywog. From now 
on his problem is to work them into a 
form where they will row together. 

A series of shifts in all of the boats 
is expected from now until the beginning 
of May. There is a group of veteran 
material that will have to show a high 
standard of rowing in order to retain 
their old seats. 


Army Fencers Defeat Varsity, 12-5 


West Point won from Columbia the 
dual fencing meet, held at the Military 
Academy on March 17. The score was 
12-5. The Cadets made a clean sweep, 
coming out on top in the foils, sabres, 
and epée bouts. Columbia made a great 
fight in the foils, losing this event by a 
single bout, 5 to $. Army took all the 
sabre bouts, while Huber, of Columbia. 
was the only wearer of the Blue and 
White to win with the ep2e. 


Balbach Wins Diving Championship 


Louis Balbach, captain of the Varsity 
swimming team, won the Metropolitan 
A. A. U. diving championship, which was 
held at the New York Athletic Club, 
March 14. Balbach scored a total of 130 
points. T. Hirschfield, of the City A. C., 
was second with 125 points. 


Interclass rowing, which was revived 
last year by the treshman and = sopho- 
more classes. will be developed to a 
larger extent this year when the two 
underclasses and the junior class will 
stage a triangular regatta. 


Alumni Notes 


Addresses of Columbia Alumni may be 
secured from the Alumni Office, 311 East 
Hall, Columbia University, New York 
(Telephone, Morningside 1400). Mail ad- 
dressed to Alumni, in care of the Alumni 
Office, will be properly forwarded. For 
such letters, a return address should ap- 
pear on the envelope in case of non-delivery. 


°83--James H. and Mrs. Schmelzel, 
of 5 East Sixty-fifth Street, New York 
Citv, have announced the marriage of 


their daughter Ethel, to J. Fearon 
Brown. The ceremony was performed 
in the Fitth Avenue Presbyterian 


Church, on March 10, and a reception 
followed at the home of the bride's 
parents. James H. Schmelzel, Jr., ’18, 
was one of the ushers. 


’°891.—In honor of Francis A. Wins- 
low's recent elevation to the Federal 
Court Bench, a testimonial dinner was 
given him at Delmonico’s, New York 
City, on March 15, by about 250 mem- 
bers of Phi Delta Theta fraternity. of 
which Winslow is a member. The 
toastmaster wasyJulius M. Mayer, ‘86L, 
‘2)ltlong, Wistrict Judge of the United 
States Courtcof Appeals. 
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Half Way Around the Globe to Study 
Under Professor Jackson, °83 


Before a crowd of students that 
filled the choir-room of St. Paul's 
Chapel on March 8, J. D. C. Pavry, 
a brilliant young Columbia student 
frem India and son of the High Priest 
of Zoroaster in Bombay, spoke on the 
beliefs and practices of Zoroastrian- 
ism. The occasion was the regular 


weekly meeting of the Sunday Night 
Club. l 
After graduating from the Univer- 


sity of Bombay, Pavry planned to at- 
tend Oxford, but came to Columbia 
at a great financial sacrifice, in order 
to study under A. V. Williams Jack- 
son, '83, '04Hon., Professor of Indo- 
Iranian Languages, and one of the 
leading authorities on Iranian subjects 
in the western hemisphere. 


9 5— Edmund L. Doherty has re- 
turned from South America. and is 
living at 601 West Thirty-ninth Street, 
New York City. 

’95Mines — Henry Kraemer gave 
several lantern slide lectures at the 
Thirty-ninth Annual Convention of 
the Minnesota State Pharmaceutical 
Association, held last month m St. 
Paul. Kraemer was formerly Dean of 
the College of Pharmacy at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, but retired to 
establish the Kraemer Laboratories in 
Mount Clemens, Mich. 

’07—Horace T. Aplington is at the 
Cavalry School m Fort Rilev, Kansas. 
taking the Field Officers’ Course. This, 
in addition to Cavalry work of higher 
units, will serve as a “tuning-up” for 
work at Fort Leavenworth, where Ap- 
lington expects to go next vear as a 


student officer. He holds the rank 
of major. 
’09—-Fred S. Mead, Jr., of 328 Pen- 


nington Avenue, Passaic, N. J.. is in a 
local hospital, after an operation which 
will keep him off duty for four or five 
weeks. He is connected with the Gen- 
eral Rubber Company, at 1790 Broad- 
way, New York. 

’?09— The business address of John 
J. Mangan, who recently returned after 
some time spent in Russia as an Amer- 
ican relicf worker, is now 165 Broad- 
way, New York City. He is secre- 
tary to the Chairman of the Executive 
Committee of the Interborough Rapid 
Transit Company. 


10P&S—The wedding of A. J. Bel- 
ler, of 1155 Park Avenue, New York 
City, and Miss Ida Fishkin took place 
on March 11, at the Hotel Majestic, 
New York. Beller is connected with 
the Mt. Sinai Hospital. 


711L—A son, Kennedy, was born on 
February 1 to B. Meredith and Mrs. 
Langstaff, of Harnden Court, 129 Co- 
lumbia Heights, Brooklyn. 


"11L—“International Court Needed 
for Trouble-Torn World,” is the head- 
ing given by the New York Times of 
March 4, to an article written by Amos 
J. Peaslee, presenting a concise view 
of what the World Court has already 
accomplished. Peaslee, while an asso- 
ciate of the American Commission to 
Negotiate Peace at Paris, submitted 
recommendations with regard to a 
World Court under the League of Na- 


is a member of the law 
of 501 


tions. He 
firm of Peaslee and Compton, 
Fifth Avenue, New York City. 

"11, °13S—Frederick B. Spencer, who 
has been associated with Charles B. 
Spencer, '07, ’10S, in the firm of Spen- 
cer, White and Prentis, foundation en- 
gineers at 709 Sixth Avenue, New 
York City, 1s leaving shortly for Cleve- 
land, Ohio. There he will start a new 
corporation handling similar work and 
associated with the parent organiza- 
tion. 

12S—Ernest Marquardt is vice- 
president and director of the New 
York Oil Company, in Casper, Wyo- 
ming. 

13, °191.— Malcolm G. Spooner, who 
is practicing law at 80 Broadway, New 
York City, is living at 223 West Sev- 
entieth Street. He was married last 
November, to Miss Marie L. Pacell of 
Brooklyn. 

"14S--R. U. Wood is now in Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., as District Representative 


of the Research Corporation, at 511 
Wood Street. 
14S — Irving W. Hadsell has 


changed his home address in Chicago 
to 6932 Chappell Avenue. He is still 
connected with Sweets Catalogue Serv- 
ice, Inc., at 131 North Franklin Street, 
Chicago. 

14J—-Lester Markel was appointed 
on: March 1 editor of the Magazine 
and Special Features sections of the 
New York Times. He was formerly 
managing editor of the New York Trib- 
tite, 

’'22S— Milton D. Swartz has changed 
his business address in Baltimore, Md., 


from Madison Avenue and Preston 
Street to Eastern Avenue and Eleventh 
Street. He is connected with the Bal- 
timore Water Paint Company. 


°22L—F. Trubee Davison has been 
elected a trustee of the American Mu- 
seum of Natural History, to fill the 
vacancy left by the death of his father, 
Henry P. Davison, ‘20Hon. 


’22Bu — Kenneth W. Plumb, for- 
merly connected with the Eastman 
Kodak Company in Rochester, N. Y., 
has returned to New York and is liv- 
ing at the Phi Sigma Kappa house, 
550 West 114th Street. He is now 
with W. and J. Sloane Company, at 
Fifth Avenue and Forty-seventh Street. 


Necrology 


’66..—Henry Major (Georgetown, 
‘O4AB), on March 5 at his home, 183 
Lefferts Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. Age 
72 vears. Major had been a partner 
of the law firm of Patterson and Ma- 
jor, at 55 Broadway, New York. He 
was a member of the Veterans’ As- 
sociation of the Seventh Regiment, 
N. G. N. Y. 

'72L — Morris Beach Beardsley 
(Yale, ’70AB), for sixteen years Judge 
oi the Probate Court of Bridgeport, 
Conn., on March 2, at his home in 
that city. Age 73 years. He came 
of an old Connecticut family and was 
prominently identified with the social 
and civic life of Bridgeport. 

After his admission to the Bar in 
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Riverdale Country School 


RIVERDALE-ON-H UDSON 
New YORK 


~ FRANK S. HACKETT, Columbia '99 


HEADMASTER 
A College Preparatory Boarding and Day 
School of High Scholastic Standing 


Beautiful New Fire-Proof Dormitory of 
One Hundred Single Rooms 


For illustrated catalog address the 
Headmaster 


Safety Service 
Satisfaction 


The a 


Storage Moving Packing 
Send for illustrated booklet 


67th Street and Columbus 
Avenue 


NEW YORK 


Telephone, Columbus 2977 


BANK OF THE 
MANHATTAN COMPANY 


Chartered A 1799 
40 Wall Street, New York 


Capital, Surplus & Undivided Profits 
over $22,000,000.00 


STEPHEN BAKER, President 
RAYMOND E. JONES, First Vice-President 


DIRECTORS 
J. E. Acprep George McNEir 
STEPHEN BAKER ArtuHuse G. MEYER 
Berrram H. Bornen Jonn C. Moore 
Marsal Fiep Cuarces E. Potts 
Mich arty Frrensam SAMUEL SLOAN 
WALTER JENNINGS James SreEvER 
Raysonp E. Jones Cart F. SivurHaun 
G. Howrann Leavirr Georce ZABRISKIE 
Hesry K. McHarg Jons Srewarr BAKER 


Uptown Office: 
31 UNION SQUARE, N. Y.C. 


25 conveniently located offices in the 
Boroughs of Queens and Brooklyn 


1872, he became a member of the law 
firm of Seeley and Beardsley. The 
following year he was made City 
Clerk, and four vears later was ap- 
pointed Judge of the Probate Court. 
After sixteen years of service he re- 
tired and was elected to represent 
Bridgeport in the General Assembly. 
He was a Democrat, and was twice 
named on the Connecticut Democratic 
ticket: in 1894 as lieutenant-governor, 
and in 1916 as governor. 

Beardsley was a 33rd Degree Mason, 
a member of the Society of Colonial 
Wars, and of the Sons of the Amer- 
ican Revolution, of which in 1910, he 
was governor-general. At the time of 
his death he was president of the 
Peoples Savings Bank in Bridgeport, 
and a member of the Park Commission. 
He belonged to the New England 
Society of New York. 

74, °761.—George C. Kobbe, for 
many vears a member of the law firm 
of Roosevelt and Kobbe, at 46 Cedar 
Street, New York City, on March 11. 
at his home, 108 East Eighty-second 
Street. Age 70 vears. He was the 
son of W. A. Kobbe, Consul-General 
at New York for the Duchy of Nas- 
sau. Kobbe was a member of the 
Union and St. Anthony Clubs, the 
Sons of the Revclution, Society of 
Colonial Wars, Downtown Association 
and others. He was one of the old- 
est parishioners of the Church of the 
Heavenly Rest. in New York City. 

75, °77L—Alister Greene, on March 
8. of pneumonia, at his home, 65 Fast 


Seventy-second Street. New York 
City. Age 67 vears. Greene had 
BERKELEY-IRVING 


School for Boys 
309-315 WEST 83D STREET, NEW YORE 
“From Primary to College” 


Forty-third year. All grades. Small classes. 

(ndividual instruction. New Gymnesiam, roof 

covyreend end Swimming Pool em Premises. 
for illustrated catalogue. 


Phone Schuyler 4836 L. D. Ray, ’82, Headmastes 


never practiced law, but devoted his 
life to study and research in the sub- 
ject. He was a member of the Union, 
Metropolitan, University, Army and 
Navy and New York Yacht Clubs. 
He was secretary of the Class of 1875. 


°77 Mines—Arthur Winthrop Earle, 
formerly secretary and assistant treas- 
urer of the Were Repeating 
Arms Company, on February 26, at 
his home, 224 Park Street, New Haven, 
Conn. Age 65 years. For several 
years after graduation, Earle lived in 
the mining regions of Nevada, Idaho 
and California, prospecting for a Cali- 
fornia syndicate. Returning to the 
East in 1883, he became associated 
with the Winchester Company, and in 
1914 was appointed secretary. He re- 
tired in 1919. 

Earle was a 32nd Degree Mason, 
and belonged to many lodges. He was 
also a member of the Holland Society 
of New York, and the Sons of the 
American Revolution. 


°79P&S—Nelson Herrick Henry, of 
59 West Ninth Street, New York. 
brevet Major, retired, of the New York 
National Guard, suddenly of apoplexy, 
on March 15, at the Army and Navy 
Club. Age 67 years. 

Henry served his interneship at the 
Roosevelt Hospital, and went into 
general practice in New York. In 1883 
he became a member of the National 
Guard and in a few years was made 
Adjutant with the rank of Brigadier 
General. During the Spanish-Amer- 
ican War he was Division Surgeon 
with the Second Division, holding the 
rank of Major. After the war he was 
elected to the State Assembly of New 
York and served until 1902. In 1910 
he was appointed by President Taft 
as Surveyor of the Port of New York. 

Henry was a member of the Re- 
publican and Army and Navy Clubs, 
the Military Order of Foreign Wars, 
and the Spanish-American War Vet- 
erans. He belonged to Delta Kappa 
Epsilon fraternity. Ambrose Dyer 
Henry, ’84, is his brother. 
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The University’s Immediate Building Program 


Volume XIV Cleveland Alumni Entertain Dean Hawkes April 6 
| No. 24 1923 


1887 Arts Celebrates Anniversary 


Paderewski at his Steinway 


H Bese supreme qualities of the Steinway piano 
have been for many years universally recog- 
nized. Musicians and the musical public have long 
regarded it as the standard of perfection. It would 
seem from this that the summit had been reached, for 
with the attainment of perfection progress is 
stopped. And yet, in the case of the Steinway, this 
law of nature seems to have been defied. I feel 
obliged to declare, upon revisiting Steinway Hall 
after an absence of many years, and I do most em- 
phatically declare, that an astonishing progress has 
been achieved. To the former qualities, now mag- 
nified and intensified, an entirely new quality has 
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AN APPRECIATION by IGNACE J. PADEREWSKI 


been added, one which once was considered al- 
most incompatible with the character of tone—an 
easy, light, surprisingly agreeable action. Another 
thing—I have tested a very large number of 
Steinway Concert Grands, and I have not been 
able to choose any one of them as the best, because 
all are best. .. . There is something in the his- 
tory of the Steinway family to bring joy to the 
heart of every one who is devoted to his profession. 
The Steinway piano is an unmistakable product of 
love of profession, and to it | pay my tribute of 
high esteem and admiration.” 


Steinway & Sons and their dealers have made it conveniently possible for music lovers to own a Steinway. 


Prices: $875 and up. 
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THROUGH THE LETTER BOX OF THE 
ALUMNI FUND.—Nothing invites frankness as 
promptly as a request to part with money. For that 
reason Alumni Fund activity promotes correspondence 
with individual Alumni, which enlivens the daily exist- 
ence of the officials connected with the Fund and with 
the Alumni Office. Incidentally, views are presented 
the explanation of which would require the services 
of all the members of the University department of 
Psychology. Here is a late arrival, just deposited in 
the “in-coming mail” basket by one of the Alumni 


Fund Representatives : 
March 6, 1923. 
My dear : 

“I am in receipt of yours of February 24th, soliciting a 
subscription to the Columbia Alumni fund. I think I have 
received previous letters from you upon the same subject which 
have gone unanswered, and possibly you have considered this 
an omission of proper courtesy on my part, but it was not so 
intended. 

“I am not a graduate of Columbia, except from its law 
school, but because of having gone to school elsewhere and 
my son being a graduate of , I have had so many 


‘of the letters he receives soliciting charity. 


invitations to contribute to various college funds that at times 
these letters have tormed a considerable portion of my mai!. I 
have responded to some of these appeals but not to those of 
Columbia. Although one of my ancestors was a professor 
of both Latin and Greek at Columbia for about thirty years 
about one hundred and fifty years ago, I have never felt the 
spirit for the institution that I have for other colleges. This 
is one reason why I have not contributed. The second reason 
is that one cannot. in these days, meet any considerable part 
I have picked 
out those that I thought most in need. The third reason is 
that I am not entirely in accord with the Financial Manage- 
ment of the Colleges. Almost every one of them has launched 
drives which have resulted in raising large amounts of money 
and the reason assigned for these has been a deficit; but im- 
mediately upon the old deficit being made up a new one appears 
to be created. There seems to be no retrenchment, and they are 
constantly enlarging and building up the institutions with the 
increased overhead charges which means that once one becomes 
a contributor and appears upon their list, he is practically taking 
on an obligation for the rest of his life. I think it would-be 
much wiser for colleges to curb their expansion policies for 
a time in order to create some sort of an endowment that 
will make their various departments, to a certain extent at 
least, self supporting. Some of the objects of these college 
drives have been to my mind, entirely unnecessary. 

“I appreciate your personal desire to have the name of every 
member of our class upon the list of contributors, but I well 
know that the contributors are thereby only making trouble 
for themselves by having constant and increasing appeals made 
to them for probably the remainder of their lives. 

“Columbia never especially appealed to me while I was there. 
There being no dormitories and the students meeting only in 
class rooms, there was never the fraternity about it that there 
was existing in other colleges; but today, with the increased 
enrollment and the class of students ‘attending, I believe there 
is less spirit than ever. Upon a couple of occasions when I 
have been up there, I have been surprised to see the difference 
in the personnel of students, and this is not inspiring in raising 
contributions. 

“I hope you will not think that I am a crank or disloyal to 
the institution, but your letter which I deemed deserved an 
answer, has brought to my mind these ideas which have been 
firmly embedded there for some time, and I am, therefore, 
taking this opportunity to expound them. 

“With best regards, I am 

“Very sincerely vours, 


oy 


Strange as it might seem at firstyto the writer of 
this letter, Columbiacand\the Alumni Fund are going 
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concerns, and will continue to be such although he of Columbia’s finances) and then states that almost all 


has not “felt the same spirit for the institution” that 
he has tor other colleges. Nor is the Alumni Fund 
seeking contributions on a “charity” basis. 
versity needs ready money, but it hasn't begun to make 
that particular kind of an appeal. What the Fund wants 
is subscriptions from Alumni who believe in the work 
this University is doing—in her present and in her 
future. Every official of the Fund has that belief 
and is convinced that if Alumni can be told the truth 
about the University, they will feel the same way. 
They recognize as their chief task providing the Alumni 
with accurate information. If an Alumnus doesn't 
want to learn about Columbia, it is a waste of time for 
any Fund Representative to approach him except in 
the most conventional way. Very likely, the Uni- 
versity has wasted enough of its good energy turning 
out an individual who shows such ingratitude; in the 
case of this particular alumnus, who shows also that 
he doesn’t know what he’s talking about, there is prac- 
tically a confession that he doesn’t cant to learn about 
the Columbia of today. 

This letter is a first class example of a lack of 
information about Columbia, and a queer, warped 
attitude which characterizes the views held by a certain 
type of Columbia Alumnus. This man assigns as 
one of his reasons for not contributing to the Columbia 
Alumni Fund, an objection to the “financial manage- 
ment of the colleges’—that is, he doesn’t like the 
way other institutions are managed financially (shows 
that he doesn’t know a thing about the management 


The Uni- . 


‘9 


the “drives” that colleges have conducted have been 
to liquidate deficits—sheer ignorance of the true state 
of affairs, both at Columbia and elsewhere. The 
Alumni of Columbia volunteered to assist the 
University in raising its war deficit—and subscribed 
for this purpose somewhere in the neighborhood of a 
quarter of a million dollars. To our knowledge. this 
is the only time that Columbia Alumni have ever been 
approached to assist the University in raising a deficit, 
and the Alumni themselves did this of their own voli- 
tion—the inspiration did not come from the University. 
Then this objector, proposing that the colleges collect 
money for something else than liquidating deficits, savs 
VI think it would be much wiser for colleges to curb 
their expansion policies for a time in order to create 
some sort of an endowment that will make their various 
departments, to a certain extent at least, self-support- 
ing.” ‘This is really very funny. We would like to 
ask our friend if he knows what the Harvard Endow- 
ment Fund really is? Or the Cornell Endowment 
Fund? Or the Princeton Endowment Fund? Or the 
Smith Endowment Fund? Or a very heavy majority 
of the post-war attempts of the colleges to raise funds? 
The sole purpose of these funds is “to create some 
sort of an endowment” that would enable the colleges 
to continue work as before—not to start out on 
any program of expansion—the very thing he now 
presents as a solution to the imaginary situation he 
builds up. 

Perhaps the readers of the News will regard any 


Columbia Alumni Fund Class Report 


(Does not include roth and 25th Reunion Classes) 


As oF Marcu 17, 1923. 


Classes leading in number of subscribers for current year. 


No. of 


Class Representative Subecribers 


O20 soe thd Susie ws otek Edward M. Healy, Jr 
John D. Craven 
W. Kenneth Watkins............ 40 
Benjamin H. Bartholow 
Hubert G. Larson 
Archibald Douglas 
", Leo Johnson 
LOS cance tekst eae Edward McGarvey, Jr ; 
Ieta a EE E E EA: Card6ZOs 2d 6 faa iiu ete iee 24 
LOTS AW ienesa saatim E. A. Sherpick 
I896P&S . J. Mersereau 


Classes leading in amount subscribed for current year. 


Amount 


Class Representative 


Archibald Douglas 
SST RaW ve cesen sd Sed. Iedgar J. Nathan 
Vater cs eatin eee George R. Beach 
William H. Hays 
H. A. Uterhart 
LO E aie alas (No Representative) 
Perey Fridenberg 
Romaine 


1428 subscriptions to date. 


As oF March 31, 1923. 
Classes leading in number of subscribers for current year. 


No. of 

Class Representative Subscribers 
IZ. p5inwe Hasek eds Edward M. Healy, Jr 
1916 John D. Craven 

W. Kenneth Watkins............ 41 

Benjamin H. Bartholow 

Hubert G. Larson 
TOZ hae cate dah kas W. Leo Johnson 


1894Mines.........6. Archibald Douglas............... 29 
1918 


Edward McGarvey, Jr 

W. J. Mersereau 
PROD 5.3 agai a eu aaar E. A. Cardozo 
1918Law E. A. Sherpick 


Classes leading in amount subscribed for current year. 
Amount 
Subscribed 


$1100.00 
636.00 


Class 
1893 Law 


Representative 
Frederic R. Coudert 
Herman F. N 
IS894Mines........0.0. Archibald Douglas 
895 George R. Beach 
Archibald Douglas 
T884Mines...... 0... Abram S. Post 
TSS awe estou ald ae: Edgar J. Nathan 
William H. Hays 
H. A. Uterhart 
(No Representative) 
TSR eras woe aie Girard pomae 
1886 


Amount subscribed gist : 
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attention to this letter as entirely unwarranted. We 
present it for two reasons—first, because the Alumni 
Fund Representatives are entering upon the last two 
months of activity for this year, and will perhaps meet 
with such puerile arguments as these, as they go their 
rounds; and second, we think the letter is as good an 
example as we have seen of a kind written by the 
type of Alumnus whose attachment to Columbia we 
really question as holding any value at all. He shows 
base ingratitude, certainly, by not caring enough for 
the institution which made it possible for him to prac- 
tice his profession and earn a livelihood, to discover 
the truth about her before he criticizes. He shows that 
Columbia wasted considerable time on his education, 
af she could not at least plant in him a seed of desire 


to learn the truth about her if possible. Columbia 
didn’t “appeal to him as a student,” yet he continued 
to get all he could from her; he now objects and com- 
plains about her “spirit” and the “personnel”? of her 
students. Although the Fund is still a very young 
Alumni activity, the News thinks perhaps the Fund 
Committee could get a better idea of the job it has 
on its hands if, instead of cataloguing reasons why 
Alumni should subscribe to the Fund, the members 
would list reasons why Alumni do not contribute. It 
might result in a classification of the graduates of this 
University into certain groups. Columbia and the 
Alumni Fund Committee might find it worth while to 
complain a bit about the “spirit” and the “personnel” of 
some of the Alumni. 


The Immediate Building Program of the University 
(Being Extracts from President Butler’s Annual Report of 1921-22) 


The steady expansion of the Uni- 
versity’s work, both intensively and ex- 
tensively, makes the immediate construc- 
tion of additional buildings on Morning- 
side Heights a necessity. Columbia Col- 
lege needs the exclusive use of Hamilton 
Hall, and of another building of equal 
size besides. The Law School needs com- 
plete possession of Kent Hall, and a 
building for the Departments of History, 
Economics, and Social Science, now 
housed there, must be erected to make 
this possible. Research im physics and 
chemistry is gravely hampered by the 
fact that there are not sufficient labora- 
tories for advanced students and research 
workers; the demands of undergraduate 
teaching have claimed pretty much all the 
laboratory space now provided. The Lib- 
rary carries on its essential work at great 
inconvenience and under most embarrass- 
ing and costly limitations and restrictions. 
Fortunately, progress is making, and 
there is reason to hope that the entire 
program as heretofore outlined may be 
carried forward steadily and uninterrupt- 
edly to early completion. 


The New Buildings Under Construction 


The Faculty House, which not only, for 
the first time, makes appropriate provision 
for the comfort and personal contacts of 
the teaching staff, but also sets free the 
site at the southwest corner of the Quad- 
rangle for the construetion of a building 
for the School of Business, is rapidly 
approaching completion and will soon be 
ready for occupancy. The cost of con- 
structing and equipping this building, 
originally estimated at $300,000, will be 
somewhat in excess of that sum, and will 
he met from the bequests of F. Augustus 
Schermerhorn of the Class of 1868, and of 
Mrs. Sarah E. Mower, made in memory 


of her brother, Mandeville Mower, of the 
Class of 18506. 

On Fast Field, immediately west of the 
Faculty House and the President’s House, 
a residence hall for women enrolled in the 
University as graduate and professional 
students, is under way, and, if no inter- 
ruption occurs, should be ready for occu- 
pancy about April 1, 1924. This residence 
hall will provide rooms for three hundred 
and sixty-five students, together with 
appropriate accommodations for admin- 
istrative and social purposes and for an 
infirmary. The first and second stories 
of the north wing of the building will 
make provision for the Women's Faculty 
Club. By this arrangement, both the men 
and the women members of the teaching 
staff will be cared for separately but in 
close association. The cost of this build- 
ing, estimated at $940,000, will be met 
from the general funds of the corpora- 
tion, 

Plans for a School of Business building, 
to be erected at the corner of Broadway 
and 116th street, opposite the School of 
Journalism, have been approved and con- 
struction will begin in the near future, 
with a view to having the building ready 
for occupancy not later than the summer 
of 1924. This building will relieve greatly 
the pressure on the class rooms and 
lecture rooms in Hamilton Hall, in Kent 
Hall. and in the School of Journalism, 
will provide for the staff of the School 
of Business, and will contain a much 
necded auditorium with a seating capacity 
of about fourteen hundred. It would be 
a great gain if arrangements could be 
made to give in this auditorium the vari- 
ous undergraduate dramatic and musical 
performances, that are now driven to a 
public hall through lack of a suitable 
place on the campus itself. The cost of 


this building, estimated at about $850,000, 
will be met from the gift of $000,000 for 
this purpose of the late Emerson McMillin 
of New York, and from the University’s 
share in the residuary estate of the late 
A. Barton Hepburn, Trustee from 1917 
to 1922. 

The preparation of playing fields on 
Baker Field will make it possible to 
transfer there the outdoor sports and 
athletic activities that have heretofore 
taken place on South Field, and to begin, 
as soon as plans are completed and 
approved, the construction of a Students’ 
Hall to round out the physical 
equipment of Columbia College and to 
make adequate material provision for the 
care and satisfaction of undergraduate 
students. 

* * x * 

The Housing of Columbia College 

Even an admirable program of study 
and an attractive residence hall are not 
sufficient. There must be in addition 
playing fields, where outdoor exercise 
and manly sport may be had, and there 
must be adequate and well furnished 
rooms for those voluntary and often im- 
formal undertakings and associations that 
play so large a part in undergraduate 
lite. 

The University in its care for Columbia 
College is pressing steadily forward 
toward the accomplishment of all these 
ends. About one-half of the whole body 
of undergraduate students are in college 
residence in either Hartley Hall or Liv- 
ingston Hall, or in fraternity houses in 
the neighborhood of the campus. Playing 
fields, quite ideal in character and 
extent, are provided for through the 
munificent gift of George F. Baker in 
the ficld_ which ds) to>bear his name. It 
remains now toqadd to the equipment of 
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the College a building to contain a suitable 
dining hall and commons, a modern gym- 
nasium, ample rooms for alumni and 
undergraduate organizations, whether ‘it- 
erary, dramatic, athletic, or other, to- 
gether with special provision for honor 
students, and for such studies, reading 
rooms, and class rooms as shall relieve 
the pressure upon Hamilton Hall and 
make it possible to care properly for the 
instruction and the daily life of a College 
membership not in excess of two 
thousand. The immediate planning of 
such a building, to be placed on the south- 
erly side of South Field, was formally 
recommended by the President to the 
Trustees on May 25 last and the recom- 
mendation has been generally and warmly 
approved. This notable building, to be 
so designed as properly to face and to 
balance the Library, might well be made 
a memoria! to the late Amos F. Eno, 


whose great benefaction to the University 
has now been judicially confirmed, and 
whose expressed faith in Columbia 
University and its future is a matter of 
record. So soon as there is demon- 
strated demand for additional residence 
halls, there 1s ample space on South 
Field for them. 


More Science Buildings 


For the Departments of Chemistry and 
Chemical Enginecring two buildings have 
been designed, to be placed on the west 
side of the Green, north of Havemeyer 
Hall. The building for chemistry will 
be in effect an extension of Havemeyer 
Hall to the north. The building for 
chemical engineering will extend from 
119th street to 120th street on Broadway. 
The bequest of Mrs. Ellen C. Harris 
is available toward meeting the cost of 
one of these buildings, but an additional 


sum of probably $1,000,000 must be had 
before the cost of construction of both 
can be met. At the moment the gift of 
this sum for this purpose is one of the 
University’s most pressing needs. Until 
it is obtained, research work in chemistry 
and chemical engineering must mark time, 
and that is an occupation not without 
danger in the life of a university. 

The completion of University Hall, 
with a capacious reading room and studies, 
with administrative offices, with Alumni 
Memorial Hall, and with the present 
gymnasium made over into an auditorium, 
is an undertaking of considerable magni- 
tude. Nevertheless, when Students’ Hall 
is under way, the time has come when 
University Hall should be pushed to com- 
pletion. The experience of the University 
in finding funds with which to meet its 
steadily expanding needs, has been such 
as to justify the confident hope that the 


The Women's Residence Hail on East Field (West View) 


The accompanying photograph, taken 
from the architect’s drawing, shows the 
new Women’s Residence Hall on East 
Field as it will appear when completed. 
The building will face on Amsterdam 
Avenue, and will be bounded by 116th 
Street on the south and 117th Street on 
the north. Excavations for the foundation 
of this residence hall for graduate women 
students are now being made, and it is 
anticipated that the building will be ready 
for occupancy by next spring. 


The main floor contains a social or 
drawing room and a dining-room, each 
about 60 feet by 60 and running through 
two stories. In the 117th Street wing, on 
the first and second floors, is to be housed 
the Women’s Faculty Club. This club 
will include, besides other rooms,a lounge, 
30 by 30, and two stories high. This room 
will have a large and attractive open 
fire- piace. 

The remainder cf the building contains 
325 bedrooms, 8 by 14, each with clothes 


closet and basin, and on the top story 
there will be an Infirmary. The roofs of 
the two winas of the residence hall are to 
be accessible as sun parlors, offering a de- 
lightful view over Morningside Park 
toward East River. 

The drawing here shown was the first 
architectural sketch made and is subject 
to revision. The, building may possibly be 
constructed) with,one or even two addi- 
tional ‘stories over the central portion, 
eliminating the tower. 
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large sums needed to complete University 
Hall can be had in the not distant future. 

On the site of East Hall there should 
be placed a building for the advanced and 
graduate work in history, economics, and 
social science, similar in general style and 
equipment to Philosophy Hall. 

The building site on the Quadrangle 
immediately east of the Engineering 
Building, is an appropriate place for a 
building for the Departments of Botany, 
Zoology, Physiology, and Psychology, 
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thus freeing Schermerhorn Hall, with an 
addition or extension to the north along 
Amsterdam avenue whenever necessary, 
for the sole occupancy of the Depart- 
ment of Physics. The remaining work 
now cared for in Schermerhorn Hall 
should then be moved to Fayerweather 
Hall, which the Department of Physics 
would vacate. 

The students of the Law School have 
formally requested that a residence hall 
be erected for the use of law students, to 


ie 
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the end that they may not only attend 
lectures together and use the same library, 
but that they may live together. Tne 
value of such a residence hall to the work 
and influence of the Law School can 
hardly be overestimated. It is greatly 
to be hoped that some of those interested 
particularly in that part of the Univer- 
sitys work will enable the Trustees to 
respond without delay to the expressed 
desire of the law students. 

It is to be borne in mind that the pro- 


The East Field Group, Showing the Faculty House on Right (East View) 


The above picture shows the East Field 
group of buildings as they will appear 
when completed. On the left is the home 
of the President of the University, built in 
1912; on the right the new Faculty House, 
which is already completed and will be 
ready for occupancy by the fifteenth of 
this month; and in the rear is the new 
Women’s Residence Hall, a front view of 
which appears on the opposite page. The 
Faculty House, located on the southwest 
corner of 117th Street and Morningside 
Drive, is a four-story fireproof building, 
three sides of which are built of granite, 
limestone and Harvard brick, in the Ren- 
aissance style of architecture, in harmony 
with the President’s House, both of which 
buildings face on Morningside Drive and 
occupy the entire block from 116th to 
117th Streets. 

The Faculty House is 81 feet wide by 84 
feet long. The main entrance is on 117th 
Street. Passing through the dignified 
wrought iron and plate glass entrance 
doors and vestibule, one enters the large 
first floor stair-hall, with its beautiful 
ornamental wrought and cast iron stair- 


way, which continues up through the 
building to the roof dining-room. From 
this stair-hall, all floors, as well as the 
basement, can be reached by means of an 
Otis passenger elevator. 


This first floor contains a large main 
lobby, off which are the offices of the 
steward, coat rooms, game room, billiard 
room, committee and wash rooms, ladies’ 
retiring room, telephone booths,etc. From 
the steward’s offices, the service hall, 
freight elevator and service stairway are 
reached. 


The basement of the building, in addi- 
tion to large locker-rooms with 76 lockers, 
also contains a receiving room, unpacking 
room, two large storerooms, a cold storage 
room, male help’s locker room, laundry 
and dryer rooms. 


The main club room of the Faculty 
House is on the second floor. This is a 
very large and well designed room, being 
in a “T” shape, the main section being 
24 feet wide and 87 feet long, while. the 
wing is 28 feet square. The room has two 
open fire-places with black and golden 


marble mantels. The ladies’ entertain- 
ment room, connecting with the club 
room, is 24 by 44 feet in size. 


The third floor makes provision for the 
main dining-room and a private dining- 
room. The former will seat 275 people. 
Connecting with these dining-rooms is a 
large service room, fully equipped with 
the most modern and sanitary steam 
tables, plate warmers, refrigerators, and 
dishwashers. Two dumbwaiters, the 
freight elevator and service stairway give 
an abundance of communication with the 
kitchen above. 


On the top floor is located the roof din- 
ing-room, with a seating capacity of 160 
people. Large casement doors open out 
on a tile roof, and in warm weather the 
roof space will be covered with awnings 
and used for out-door dining for about 75 
people. The view from the roof and the 
roof dining-room, over Morningside Park, 
is most attractive., The pent house roof in 
the southwest, cornemof the building con- 
tains™a suite-of"two- rooms and bath for 
the steward. 
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vision of residence halls is quite as impor- 
tant and as essential a part of the work of 
the University as is the provision of 
libraries, laboratories, and class rooms. 
The chief purpose of university residence 
halls is not one of mere housing, but 
rather one of education and educational 
influence. The cost of residence halls, 
whether met from the general funds of 
the University or from gift or bequest, 
is to be regarded as an expenditure for 
necessary educational equipment and not 
primarily as an investment. If the resi- 
dence halls can be so managed, without 
impairing their educational usefulness, as 
to produce a fair return on the sum 
invested in them, so much the better; but 
that consideration must always be a 
secondary one. In the construction of a 
library or a laboratory, the question is 
never asked whether it will attract a suf- 
cient number of students to increase nota- 
bly the corporate income from tuition 
fees. In principle, the same is true of 
residence halls; but as a matter of prac- 


re 


On the site of the old Facuity House, at 
Broadway and 116th Street, work pro- 
gresses toward the construction of the 
School of Business Building, an elevation 
drawing of which is reproduced herewith. 
The building, which ciosely resembles in 
architecture the Journalism Building on 
tke opposite side of the corner, will be 
ready for occupancy next summer. It will 
contain five floors and a basement. 

Nearly fifteen hundred people can be 
seated in the Lecture Hall that wili take 


tical experience at Columbia University, 
it is now demonstrated that well planned 
and well built residence halls can and do 
pay a reasonable return upon their cost 
without impairment of their educational 
value and influence. 


A University of Resident Students 


Few things in the recent history of 
Columbia University are more interesting 
than the steady growth of the number 
of students of all classes who are in resi- 
dence. Probably more than three thon- 
sand students now reside in residence 
halls, in fraternity houses, or in the imme- 
diate vicinity of the campus during the 
winter and spring sessions and more than 
twice as many during the summer session. 
An increasing number of the teaching 
staff are living in the residence halls on 
Claremont avenue or elsewhere nearby. 
The effect of these tendencies is helpful 
in the extreme. [t has brought into exist- 
ence a true university community in the 
very heart of one of the largest and most 


up most of the basement floor and the 
basement mezzanine. The first floor will 
contain an entrance lobby, a large recep- 
tion room for students, the offices of the 
Director of University Extension and of 
the Director of the School of Business 
and offices of the Institute of Arts and 
Sciences, and a number of classrooms; on 
the second floor there wiil be classrooms 
and offices of professors; and the next two 
fioors, in addition to classrooms and- of- 
fices, will house the Auditing Laboratory 


complex cities of the world. The signifi- 
cance of this fact, both for the University 
and for the city, increasingly attracts and 
justifies public attention. 

It is not unusual to hear the plea that 
greater sums be expended upon scholar- 
ship and research and smaller sums upon 
buildings. It is, of course, elementary 
that a university consists primarily of 
men, and only secondarily of buildings and 
grounds. Nevertheless, there must be a 
place where men may work, where schol- 
ars may carry on their studies in library 
or in laboratory, and where they may be 
assembled together for purposes of resi- 
dence or instruction. At the present time 
Columbia University, so far as its mate- 
rial equipment is concerned, has reached 
the saturation point. Should new scholars 
be added to the faculties, there ts no place 
in which they could do their work. 
Should new research undertakings be 
planned, there are no libraries or labora- 
tories in which they could be carried on. 
Inconveniences, sometimes costly and 


A Drawing of the School of Business Building 


and the Accounting Laboratory and the 
library of the Department of Statistics. 
The fifth floor of the building wiil be de- 
voted to the main library of the School of 
Business and additional classrooms, and 
the entire attic floor will be reserved for 
the use of professors and officers of the 
Business School. 

McKim, Mead & White are the archi- 
tects who.drew the.plans for this building, 
as well as those for the Women’s Resi- 
dence Hall and the new Faculty House. 
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always depressing, are submitted to year 
in and year out, because the means ar: 
not at hand with which to provide better 
or increased facilities. It is for these 
reasons that the most imperative need 
ot Columbia University at the present 
time is the carrying forward of the build- 
ing program. When that has been done, 
the work of the University may be stead- 
ily improved in quality, its productive 
scholars may be made still more com- 
fortable, and its libraries and laboratories 
may be multiplied and adequately fur- 
nished for use. Whoever shall be moved 
to provide the funds to erect one or more 
of the buildings already described, will 
be in the fullest sense a benctactor of the 
University. 


. Baker Field 


The last Annual Report (pages 38-40) 
recorded the progress that had been made 
in the matter of acquiring a suttabte 
athletic field for the use of students and 
alumni. The reasons were there given 
why the project to build a stadium on 
land reclaimed from the Hudson River 


Notice of Nominating Convention 

April 6, 1923. 
To MEMBERS OF THE COLUMBIA 
ALUMNI FEDERATION : 

Notice ts hereby given that a Cor- 
vention to nominate an clhount Trus- 
tee to succeed Herbert L. Satterlee, 
"83, (RSL, U85P?A.D., whose term as 
Alumni Trustee will expire on June 
30, 1923, will be held in the Trustecs’ 
Room at the University at 4 p. m., on 
Tuesday, June 5, 1923, the nominee, tf 
elected, to serve as a Trustee of the 
University for a term of sty years 
from the beginning of the, academic 
year next after his election, 

This notice is published in partial 
fulfilment of the requirements of 
Chapter XI, Section 94, af the By- 
Laws of the Board of Trustees of 
Cohonbia University in the City of 
New York, adopted .tpril 5, 1915, 
aduch reads as follows: 

Begining in 1915, the Nominating 
Committee shall meet at the Cniwer- 
sity annually on the day before Com- 
mencement, and nominate a Successor 
to the .llumni Trustee whose term ts 
about to expire. Such nomination 
shall be for the term of six years from 
the begmning of the next academic 
year. Sivty days’ previous notice of 
the date of every such meeting or con- 
vention shall be published in the Co- 
lhumbdia vilumni News, and shall also 
be matled by the Executive Secretary 
of the Aho Federation to the Pres- 
ident and Secretary of each Ahan 
efssectation and Alliant Club within 
the Federation; to all active members 
of the Federation who are not mem- 
bers of an association ar Club; and te 
such other Ahiamras the Directors of 
the Federation may from tune to time 
determine. 

CuarLes G. Prorrirr, ‘17, 
Executive Secretary. 


between 116th and 120th streets had been 
abandoned, and why an option had been 
taken to purchase the Dyckman property, 
twenty-six acres in extent, at Broadway 
and the Harlem River. The hope was 
expressed that so admirably conceived a 
plan as this might be made possible of 
early execution by public spirited citizens. 
The University had not long to wait. 
George F. Baker. whose name is held 
in highest honor and respect by men of 
affairs throughout the nation. offered with 
princely generosity to make it possible 
for the Unversity to acquire the tract 
held under option. The purchase was 
made at an approximate cost of $650,000. 
Mr. Baker's benefaction enabled the Uni- 
versity to solve one of its most difficult 
and perplexing problems. 
by Columbia of this admirably placed 
property marks another and long step for- 
ward in the complete development of our 
university work and life. That education 
is narrow and incomplete which does not 
include provision for the health, the phys- 
ical exercise, and the play of those who 
are making formal and systematic prepa- 
ration for life. An education made up 
of instruction alone would be singularly 
barren. 

The newly acquired property, to which 
the Trustees have formally given the 
name of Baker Ficld, will enable the Uni- 
versity not only to fulfill the ambitions 
and hopes of the students of today and 
tomorrow, but also to achieve one of the 
aims and ideals of its educational system. 
Here physical exercise can be had under 
almost perfect conditions: here the 
foundations of health and physical com- 
fort can be firmly laid; here those per- 
sonal associations that mean so much in 
after life, can be formed; and here char- 
acter can be both tested and trained. 

‘Moreover, through its possession and 
use of Baker Field, Columbia University 
can once more show its concern for the 
interests and the satisfactions of the 
people of New York. To this field they 
will shortly come in large numbers to 
enjoy those admirable spectacles of gen- 
erous rivalry and free competition which 
stir the emotions and give widespread 
enjoyment. New York will be the gainer 
because Columbia is better furnished for 
its task. 


The possession 


Brander Matthews. 71, Still a Favorite 

Statistics from the Senior Class of 
Columbia College show the New York 
Times to be the leading newspaper, with 
the New York Hoorld a close second: the 
Saturday Eventing Post and Life to be 
the most popular Anatole 
France, the favorite author; John Barry- 
more, actor; Jane Cowl, actress, and 
“Simon Called Peter,” the best “novell 
Vassar was voted as the best yirls’ col- 


periodicals: 


lege; Cornell second to Columbia as the 
best men’s college; the Republican was 
named the favorite political party; wais- 
key as the finest drink; football as the 
leading outdoor sport, basketball as the 
indoor sport, and bridge as the favorite 
pastime. 

Brander Matthews, 71, ‘730, ‘041Ton, 
Professor of Dramatic Literature, was 
voted the most popular professor, tol- 
lowed by Raymond M. Weaver, °10, In- 
structor in English, in second place. 
Harrison Steeves, ‘03, '13Ph.D., 
Professor of English, was 
thought hardest to bluff. The English 
Department was called the best, with the 
Physics Department ranking a close sec- 
ond. Physics 6-7 and Chemistry 11-12 
were voted the hardest courses. 

The highest undergraduate honor was 
voted to be Chairman of Student Board, 
and the most helpful activity, Spectator. 
Frank Brodil was voted the most 


Ross 
Associate 


Calendar 


Unless otherwise indicated, the 
events listed below will be held at the 
Columbia University Club, 4 West 
Forty-third street. Telephone Long- 
acre 8200. 

SATURDAY, APRIL 7. 
1913. Dinner. 


Tuespay, APRIL 10. 


1919. Weekly luncheon. Pequot Cof- 
fee House, 91 Water street, New 
York. 

1920. Weekly luncheon.  Stewart’s, 
30 Park Place, New York. 


1921. Class dinner. 
WEDNESDAY, APRIL 11. 
1903. Class dinner. 


Trtrspay, APRIL 12. 


Association of Law Alumni. Monthly 
luncheon. Lawyers’ Club, New 
York. 1:00 p. m. 

Monpay, Aprit. 16. 

1916. Monthly luncheon. Stewart's, 

30 Park Place, New York. 
Tuespay, Arrit 17. 
1917. Monthly luncheon. Zimmer- 


mann’s, 180 Fulton street, New York. 
1918.) Class dinner. 
Forty-niners. Dinner. 
WEDNESDAY, APRIL 18.. 


Alumni of Graduate Schools. Dinner. 
Faculty rooms, C. C. N. Y.. Convent 


avenue and 140th street. 7:00 p. m. 
THurspay, APRIL 19, 
Association of Law Alumni. Annual 

meeting. &:30 p. m. 
MONDAY, APRIL 23. 
1922. Dinner. 
Tuespay, APRIL 24. 
I85C. Class dinner. 
1917S. Monthly luncheon. Stewart's, 


30 Park Płace, New York. 
SATURDAY., APRIL 28. 
Dinner. 


1878. 
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typical Columbia man, the best athlete, 
the most popular, the most respected, and 
the most reliable man in the Senior Class. 
Robert Pulleyn received many votes 
declaring him the best athlete, the most 
typical Columbia man, and the most 
popular. Corey Ford was given the high- 
est vote as the most brilliant, witty and 
original man of the Class. Raymond 
Keenan was decided to be the biggest 
politician in the Class and the man most 
likely to succeed. 


Herbert R. Moody, ’01Ph.D., to Ad- 
dress Alumni of Graduate Schools 

On Wednesday, April 18, Herbert R. 
Moody, ’01Ph.D., will talk to the Alumni 
of the Graduate Schools, on “The Nitro- 
gen Problem.” Moody, who is a gradu- 
ate of the Chemistry Department of 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
has specialized in this subject for several 
years, and has had unusual opportunities 
for study. He has visited various nitro- 
gen factories in Norway, and the talk is 
to be mainly on the nitrogen fixation in- 
dustries of that country. 

The meeting will be held in the Fac- 
ulty Rooms of the College of the City 
of New York, in the main building, 140th 


Street and Convent Avenue. Supper will 


be served at 7:00 p. m. 


Varsity Show Plot Based on Irving’s 
“Rip Van Winkle” 

“Half-Moon Inn,” the 1923 Varsity 
Show, took the form of a musical comedy 
by Perry Ivins, ’20, and Corey Ford, '23. 
The plot was based upon Washingtoa 
Irving’s “Rip Van Winkle.” Ivins also 
coached the production, being assisted bv 
Leo Henning, in his work with the dance 
parts. Raymond W. Keenan, '23, man- 
ager of last year’s football team, was 
manager. 

The show was given at the Hotel Astor 
on the nights of March 20-24, as well as 
on Saturday afternoon. On one of the 
evenings it was broadcasted by the West- 
inghouse Electric Company from their 
station “WJZ” in Newark. 

Leading parts were taken by John D. 
McGeary, '23, business manager of the 
Columbia Jester and captain of the golf 
team; Maurice T. Reilly, ’23, of the 
Varsity basketball team; Homer D. Ed- 
dins, ‘25; Charles S. Hynes, ’24, and Tru- 
man Fowler, 24. Music was by Kenneth 
Webb, ’06, Morris Watkins, ’24, and 
Richard M. Rogers, °24. 


Dean Hawkes the Guest at Large Cleveland Meeting 


What Dean Hawkes graciously termed 
the “peppiest” and best-attended mecting 
of Columbia men he has ever seen out- 
side of the confines of New York, took 
place at the annual banquet of the Cleve- 
land Alumni Club, held on March 24 at 
the Hotel Statler of that city. 

Before the dinner, Emil Joseph, ’79, 
RIL, president of the Club, held a short 
reception for the Dean in the rooms of 
the Town Club, Hotel Statler, where 
everybody established or renewed friend- 
ships, and where refreshments, highly 
prized, made gay the assembled Alumni. 

Subsequently the men, numbering about 
fifty, marched to the dining room to the 
strains of the “Marching Song,” donned 
white and blue caps supplied for the oc- 
casion, and procceded to lose themselves 
in the enjoyment of good food, great 
noise, cheering and singing. A Columbia 
quartette, headed by K. H. Driggs, 
O8Phar., rendered sweet melodies and 
awakened memories of the old days when 
cheer was less sparingly allotted. A new 
song, dedicated to the Cleveland Club. 
with music by Lad E. Krejci, a guest, and 
words by Monroe Curtis, ’13L, was in- 
troduced and was received with fitting 
and boisterous applause. 

President Joseph, acting as toastmaster., 
introduced Ira D. Shaw, ’03, one of Co- 
lumbia’s old gridiron warriors of the 
time when Weeks and Morley made fa- 


mous the White and Blue. Shaw dreamed 
dreams of the past and future, based on 
the advent of Percy Haughton. Mattoon 
M. Curtis, Professor of Philosophy at 
Western Reserve University, made an ex- 
ceedingly interesting address on the trend 
of modern education, bemoaning the fact 
that the “humanities” in universities has 
given place to subjects whose sole object 
seemed to be to prepare the student for 
material success later in life. Then came 
Dean Hawkes, whose topic was “Co- 
lumbia College To-day,” and in which he 


D Underwood & Underwood. 


HERBERT E. HAWKES 


proved that Columbia College does look 
after the “humanities,” although he ad- 
mitted that there is a gencral tendency in 
most colleges towards the condition which 
Curtis emphasized. The Dean spoke most 
interestingly, holding the audience for al- 
most an hour, and was enthusiastically 
applauded. 

In the course of the evening, the fol- 
lowing officers of the Club were elected : 
President, Emil Joseph, ’79, ’81L; vice- 
president, L. L. Brenneman, *13AM ; 
secretary-treasurer, Leon S. Jeanncret, 
"11S: executive committee, Leon H. 
Brady, ‘04S, K. H. Driggs, ’O8Phar, and 
Jesse W. Hyde, ’07AM. 


After the final song at the dinncr, the 
guests adjourned to the Town Club, 
where further refreshments were served. 
It can only be stated that the banquet 
was a huge success and paid high tribute 
to Columbia's Forest City Alumni. The 
Committee in Charge consisted of Mon- 
roe Curtis, 'I3L, chairman; Paul J. 
Bickel, ‘121.; L. L. Brenneman, ’13AM ; 
K. H. Driggs, '08Phar; Leon S. Jean- 
neret, 11S, and Leonard G. Taylor, ‘14S. 


The following Alumni were present at 
the dinner: F. W. Bail, '16FA; P. J. 
Bickel, "12L; F. M. Beegle, ’18Ph.D.; 
L. H. Brady, ’04S; L. L. Brenneman, 
"14AM; Monroe Curtis, 'I3L; L. E. Car- 
ter, '17; J. A. Crowell, 15AM; T. M. 
Dye, ’10L; K. H. Driggs. '08Phar; R. 
F. Dennison, ‘00L; S. E. Graham, ’15; 
T. F. Githens, 13S; J. E. Hyde, 07AM; 
H. D. Hughes, ’07FA; F. B. Hagaman, 
"12AM; E. Joseph, ’79, ’81L; L. C. Jean- 
neret, "11S; A. Brown Miller, '14TC; 
T. Maynz, ’'13AM ; S. H. Miller, '12; R. 
Moley, ’18Ph.D.; C. C. Maxey, '19Ph.D. ; 
F. Moeller, '84:; W. J. Monks, 21; T. W. 
Ross, 01; W. R. Powell, '05FA: P. M. 
Rea, Grad; I. M. Shaw, Grad; M. Shar- 
litt, 09AM ; G. Taylor, 14S; W. R. Wat- 
terson, '°94FA; G. O. Ward, ’02; A. L. 
Waldron, '13AM ; D. I. Wheeler, ‘08, and 
O. M. Weichsel, ’048S. M. C. 


Members of the University’s Horticul- 
tural Department have been delivering 
lectures to Garden Clubs in the vicinity of 
New York all during the winter, and 
their spring schedules are even more 
crowded. On March 16, Hugh Findlay, 
Assistant Professor of Agriculture. spoke 
on “Fruit Trees for the Small Garden,” 
before the Cleveland Garden Club, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, and on May 22 he will give 
the second of a series of special lectures 
on gardening before the Ramapo Garden 
Club, Hillburn, N. Y. On June 8, Pro- 
fessor Findlay will lecture on “The Mes- 
sage Of* the Soil” Tat the Lincoln Mem- 
orial \ University, (Cumberland Gap, 
Tennessee. 
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1887 Arts Celebrates 35th Anniversary 
Late But Lustily 

On Thursday, March 22, 1923, the Co- 
lumbia University Club was the scene of 
one of those gatherings that make his- 
tory and create tradition. The Class of 
"87 Arts celebrated the thirty-fifth anni- 
versary of its graduation, about one vear 
late. The occasion was a great success. 
“Our Chauncey,” dearer to us that any 
other of that name, known to the larger 
public as P. Chauncey Anderson, Esq., 
was the chairman of the Dinrer Com- 
mittee, and to him in no smal! measure 
was due the success of the occasion. Ed- 
ward McK. Whiting was again clected 
president to succeed himself, and Leonard 
D. White had again a like honor, suc- 
ceeding himself as secretary and treas- 
urer. These officers have held their jobs 
since the night of graduation. 

The treasurer reported a goodly bal- 
ance both in the General Funds and in the 
Memorial Fund.. The Class then voted 
to raise money sufficient to complete the 
memorial by placing it upon a marble 
base suitably inscribed. The informal 
passing of the hat for this purpose 
showed that there would be no difficulty 
in raising the sum required. 

Sidney Abbey had thoughtfully pro- 
vided himself with '87’s Columbiad and 
when the dryness of the gathering had 
been partly submerged by a general flow 
of wit, he read the old 
“grind” for each man present, who re- 
sponded as cleverly as the hour permitted 
when his name was called. Some of the 
“grinds” are aS apt as ever, some are 
more so. The seventeen men present 
were: 

Charles S. Eytinge, James F. Bacon, 
Samuel Sloan, Samuel C. Herriman, Ed- 
ward McK. Whiting, George H. Gilman, 
William F. Ward, De Witt C. Cohen. 
Frederick W. Rothschild, Robert C. 
Sands, P. Chauncey Anderson, Leonard 
D. White, William S. Barstow, Sidney 
Abbey, George B. Bates, Maurice S. Har- 
ris and Charles Knapp. Many others 
were heard from, some of whom were 
detained by the infirmities of age and 
others by their grandsons’ teething. 

The Class certainly looked as hand- 
some as ever. We may not look quite 
as young as once we did, but we certainly 
felt as young, and we acted — well, 
we had a mighty good time. 


ONE GF THE Boys. 


1909 Lunch Lures Dozen Downtown 

In spite of repeated insistence of down- 
town members of the Class of 1909 that 
the class monthly luncheon should he 
held in their neighborhood from time to 


time, they failed to respond in satisfac- 
tary numbare at a meeting called in Gir- 
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ard's Restaurant, at 92 William Street, 
on Wednesday, March 7. This meeting, 
although holding out attractive possibili- 
ties in the way of menu and class discus- 
sion, failed to produce more than a bak- 
er's dozen of the classmates. 

Among those present was Alfred Stras- 
burger, who came to his first class gath- 
ering since graduation. He was warmly 
greeted. In the general discussion, care- 
ful consideration and important decisions 
were given and made regarding the value 
of the German mark and the bond mar- 
ket in general. That secmed to be of 
less importance from the standpoint of 
those present than other topics, including 
the improvement of the football situation 
in Columbia, comments on and praise of 
the basketball team and especially of 
its work at Ithaca, and the discussion of 
the probability of persuading more sons 
of Columbia Alumni to attend the uni- 
versity. 

Owing to the absence of both of the 
class secretaries, who were out of town 
on business, the arrangements for the 
feast and the minutes of the meeting were 
taken by Treasurer Pell. President Ryan 
presided, and other class members nres- 
ent included Frederic H. McCoun, Wm. 
M. Carpenter, William H. Brown, Jr., 
Charles R. Carroll, John Hanrahan, C. 
H. Howe, F. W. Kennedy, T. C. Morgan, 
W. H. Dannat Pell, M. Townsend Rice 
Lester H. Spalding and Alf-ed Stras- 
burger. 


William Darrach, ’01P.&S., Dean of 
the College of Physicians and Surgeons, 
and Horatio B. Williams, Dalton Pro- 
fessor of Physiology, attended the con- 
vention of the Association of American 
Medical Colleges, held the first week in 
March at Ann Arbor, Michigan. They 
were also present the next week at the 
meetings of the Council on Medical Edu- 
cation of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation, held at Chicago. 


Alumni Trustee Nominating 
Convention, June 5, 1923 


896. adny ten Alumni, irrespective 
of membership in the Federation, or 
in an Association or Club, may over 
their signatures present the name of 
a candidate for nomination at anv 
convention by filing the same with the 
Executive Secretary of the Federa- 
tion at least ten days in advance of 


the date of the convention at which 
such name ts to be presented, and the 
name of such candidate, tf eligible un- 
der these by-laws, shall forthwith be 


published in the Columbia villunni 
News and shall be submitted to the 
convention when it assembles. before 
the names of any other candidates can 
be proposed at such convention.—$9%, 
Chapter XT, By-Laws of the Trustees 
(1916) of Columbia University. 
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The Varsity Letter 


The Weekly Column of the 
Varsity “C” Club 


Victory, Success and Einstein 


There’s really very little new under 
the sun. To Einstein and other scien- 
tists, however, we are indebted for an 
attitude of doubt and suspicion toward 
our oldest and most cherished beliefs and 
theories. This mental housecleaning 1s 
a good thing; we frequently live so close 
to our opinions that we fail to perceive 
the need of renovation. A reduction ad 
infinitum, however (if infinity can be re- 
conciled with the theory of relativity) 
frequently becomes a reductio ad ab- 
surdum, and we discover that it’s all a 
matter of perspective. 


Our preceding paragraph is not in- 
tended as the beginning of a philosophical 
dissertation; we realize the marks we re- 
ceived in Philosophy A would hardly 
justify further venture into deep water. 
It is intended, however, to remind us that 
in athletics, we may, through an aber- 
rated perspective, confuse victory with 
success, just as easily as the salesman 
does who wins his argument with the cus- 
tomer—but loses the sale. 


In this respect the alumnus has the ad- 
vantage over the undergraduate or the 
coach. To the latter, victory is the de- 
sideratum, for, except in rare instances, 
he can’t afford to build for the future; 
he must produce in the present or he 
won't have a future. The undergraduate, 
too, is limited. He has only a few short 
years to attain success. If he or his 
team doesn’t win, he has failed. To them 
both, victory and success are synonomous. 


Alumni have a different perspective— 
or perhaps we should say, ought to have 
a different perspective. Even if their 
team go through a season with few 
wins, they still will regard it a success if 
the succeeding team can carry on where 
the previous one left off; if a properly 
directed regimen makes probable a higher 
percentage of wins the following year; if 
they are able to show their teams and 
their coaches how to profit by the errors 
of the past; if they can keep prominently 
in the minds of players, coaches and 
themselves that Pyrrhic victories are not 
synonymous with success. 


After all the ends of all athletics are 
play and development. If both can he 
obtained in winning, so much the bet- 
ter; but we must not lose sight of the 
value of participation in athletics by the 
greatest possible number, and of the nec- 
essity.of teaching that, in the Final Score, 
the thing) (that) counts isn’t whether we 
won or lost, bùt whether we played the 
F. R. W. 


game. 
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Higgins Wins 3,000-Meter Run in 
Fast Time 

Walter Higgins, the Varsity’s long dis- 
tance ace, won the 3,000-meter run, the 
feature event of the annual indoor games 
of the United Electric Light and Power 
Company, held at the Twenty-second 
Regiment Armory, March 24. Higgins 
turned impending defeat into victory by 
a wonderful burst of speed in the last lap. 
Walter’s time for the distance was $ 
minutes, 53354 seconds. 

Fight starters toed the mark for this 
cvent, among them being Marvin Rick, 
formerly of Princeton; Andy Craw, of 
the Glencoe A. C.: : Arthur Cassot, of the 
same club; W. L. Stockly, of St. Chris- 
topher’s A. C., and Jack Sellars, of the 
New York A. C. Higgins stayed in the 
rear until the tenth lap, when he made 
his bid, beating Craw by three yards. 


—— ee 


Swimming Teams Close Season With 
Double Victory 


The Varsity swimming and water polo 
teams closed their 1923 season with easy 
victories over C. C. N. Y. in the Columbia 
pool on March 23. The swimming team 
captured the first half of the dual meet in 
casy fashion by the score of 41 to 21. The 
result of the water polo game was never 
in doubt. The Bluc and White sextet 
swamped the visitors from uptown by the 
score of 49 to 17. 


— ee 


Graeb Wins Sprint Championship 


Victor Graeb, captain of the Columbia 
track team, sprinted to victory in the 
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The Week in Athletics 


“P. D.” Haughton: “Hello, Columbia” 


Percy Haughton was formally in- 
troduced to the Columbia student body 
on Tuesday afternoon, April 3, at the 
Weekly Assembly in the gymnasium. 
Practically every member of Columbia 
College was on hand—at least, the 
Dean described it as “the largest num- 
ber of Columbia College men that 1 
have ever seen in the same place at 
the same time.’ 

Haughton spoke briefly, emphasiz- 
ing the necessity for discipline and the 
will-to-win on the part of the team, 
and co-operation between Alumni, 
Students and Faculty. 

His appearance was applauded with 
enthusiasm, and he was cheered sev- 
eral times. 

The other speakers on the program 
included Frank Brodil, ’23, chairman 
of the Student Board; Walter Kop- 
pisch, ’24, captain of the football 
team, and Dean Hawkes. The Dean 
emphasized the responsibility which 
the College has toward Mr. Haughton, 
in his efforts to turn out a good foot- 
ball team. 


sixty yard dash in the National Junior 
Indoor Track and Field Championships, 
held in Newark on March 21. Graeb beat 
out J. M. Carol, of Lehigh, in a great 
finish. J. O. McDonald, of Lafayette, 
was third, and A. Pendleton, of New 
York, fourth. Graeb's time was 7 sec- 
onds flat. 
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Balbach Takes Second in Intercollegiates 


The Intercollegiate Swimming Cham- 
pionships, held in the Brokaw pool, 
Princeton, March 23 and 24, were a dis- 
appointment to Columbia rooters. Louis 
Balbach, captain of the Varsity and a 
member of the U. S. Olympic team in 
1920, was beaten in the finals of the fancy 
dive by Moser, of Princeton, after having 
come through all of the preliminary heats 
with a perfect score. 


The Freshman relay race was another 
upset. The Columbia yearlings prac- 
tically tied Princeton in this event, beat- 
ing out Yale and Pennsylvania. How- 
ever, both Columbia and Penn were dis- 
qualified for jumping off before being 
touched. This gave Yale second, and 
Columbia third. 


Tennis Team Defeats Navy, 43 


The Varsity Tennis Team won the first 
match of its southern trip by defeating 
the U. S. Naval Academy at Annapolis, 
March 30, by the score of 4 to 3. Superior 
team play in the doubles gave the Blue 
and White its opening victory. The Navv 
took three of the five singles matches. 


The summaries: 


Singles—-Anderson, Columbia, defeated Harsh- 
man, Navy, 6-0, 10-8; Lang, Columbia, defeated 
Shoup, Navy, 6-1, 6-1; Lyman, Navy, defeated 
Emerson, Columbia, 5-7, 6-4, 7-5; Hartwig, 
Navy. defeated Marshall, Columbia, 8-6, 6-2: 
ree aN defeated McLoughlin, Columbia. 

1-6, 9 

Doubles—Long and Emerson, Columbia, de- 
feated Shoup and Harshman, Navy, 6-1, 6-2 
Anderson and Marshall, Cclumbia, defeated 
Lyman and Hartwig. Navy, 6-1, 6-2. 
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Fencers Lose to Harvard, 5-4 


The Varsity fencing team lost to Har- 
vard in a dual mect at Cambridge, Mass., 
March 24,-by the score of 5 to 4. 


The summary : 


E. H. Lan:, Harvard, defeated Barrett, 
Columbia, 7-4; Fuertes, Columbia, 7-3, and 
Bloom-=r, Columbia, 7-4. E. L. Lane, Harvard, 
defeated Barrett, Columbia, 7-6, and Fuertes, 
Columbia, 7-8. Barrett, Columbia, defeated 
Fleer, Harvard, 7-4. Bloomer, Columbia, de- 
feated Fleer, Harvard, 7-6, and E. L. Lane, 
Ilarvard, 7-6. Fuertes, Columbia, defeated 
Sharp, 5. Huber, Columbia, and 


: Harvard, 7-5. 
Shearn, Harvard, no result. Watson, Harvard, 


defeated Huber, Columbia, 1-0. 


Jay Gould, ’°11, Wins Columbia Club 
Squash Title 


Jay Gould, ’11, won the squash tenn‘s 
championship of the Columbia University 
Club in the final round of the tournament 
held on the club courts March 24. 
Gould defeated Kingsley Kunhardt, ‘12. 
runner-up, by the score 15-1, 15-2, 15-4. 
Kunhardt put up a much closer battle 
than the score indicates, hitting hard and 
covering the court well. Gould’s general- 
ship, however, with his great experience 
in all court games, gave him a straight 
set victory. 

Gould, who holds the open court tennis 
championship of the world and who has 
remained undefeated since 1911, will sail 
for Europe April 18, where he wili 
engage in several championship tourna- 
ments. 


— ee 


Alumni Notes 


Addresses of Columbia Alumni may be 
secured from the Alumni Office, 311 East 


Hall, Columbia University, New York 
Tel relephone, Morningside 1400). Mail ad- 
to Alumni, ın care of the Alumni 


Smeed will be properly forwarded. For 
such letters, a return address should ap- 


pear on the envelope in case of non-delivery. 


"74L—Charles J. Taylor and G. E. 
P. Howard, both of ’74L, have estab- 
lished what may be called quite a 
“residence record.” In 1878 Taylor 
bought a place in East Orange, N. J., 
and a few months later Howard moved 
to a house on the next street. In 1898 
Howard settled in South Orange, op- 
posite the Montrose Tennis courts; 
Tavlor followed and occupied a house 
just a few steps away. Not long after- 
ward, Taylor bought a camp in Booth- 
bay Harbor, Maine, and Howard soon 
appeared as the purchaser of a site in 
the immediate neighborhood. For 
forty-five years the two classmates 
have lived near each other. 

’°84P&S—Brandreth Symonds and 
Mrs. Symonds are at the Bennett Ho- 
tel, St. Augustine, Florida, for their 
customary lengthy stay. Symonds is 
chief medical director of the Mutual 
Life Insurance Company of New York, 
and is president of the Association of 
Life Insurance Medical Directors of 
America. He is the author of several 
technical works, including “Manual of 
Chemistry” and “Life Insurance 
Examinations.” 

’84, °86L, '08Hon—J. Mayhew Wain- 
wright retired on March 4 as Assistant 
Secretary of War, to become Repre- 
sentative to Congress from the Twen- 
ty-fifth New York District. He is a 
member of the law firm of Barry, 
Wainwright, Thacher and Symmers, 
at 59 Wall Street, New York City, 
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but gave up the active practice of 
law upon his appointment to the Fed- 
eral office. 

’*85Mines, °14Hon—Robert V. Nor- 
ris, consulting engineer, with offices in 
the Second National Bank Building, 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa., has taken his son, 
R. V.. Jr., (17S, as junior partner, and 
the firm is now known as R. V. Nor- 
ris and Son. Norris, junior, was for- 
merly assistant Colliery Superintend- 
ent and later mining engineer for the 
Lehigh Coal and Navigation Company, 
and during the war served overseas as 
a lieutenant in the Engineers. In the 
new firm, he attends to much of the 
routine work of examination and cal- 
culation, while his father works par- 
ticularly on valuations, taxation and 
other expert consulting work. 

*89.—Edmund G. Vaughan, of 
Quaker Ridge, New Rochelle, N. Y., 
is traveling abroad. Early in March 
he was in Airica, at the Royal Hotel, 
Biskra. 

"91 P&S ood, Pro- 
fessor of Physical_Education in Teach- 
ers’ College, has been elected to the 
Board of Councillors of the Eve Sight 
Conservation Council of America, 
which is prosecuting a nationwide cam- 
paign for the conservation of vision in 
education and industry. At the an- 
nual meeting of the Council held in 
New York recently, the principal ad- 
dress was delivered by Homer E. 
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Smith, ‘78P&S, of 111 East Thirty- 
ninth Street. 

’92— Wright Smith, Colonel in Field 
Artillery, U. S. A., is stationed at 
Fort Bragg., N. C. 

’95Mines—Frederick H. Jobbins re- 
cently spent several davs in a visit to 
New York. According to Louis D. 
Huntoon, Jobbins left his home in Au- 
rora, Ill., to come East and investi- 
gate the Class of °95 Alumni Fund, 
and its committee, Messrs. Beach, Post 
and Huntoon. 

"96 P&S—Aspinwall Judd, of 137 
West Sixty-ninth Street, New York 
City, has been appointed a trustee of 
Bellevue and allied hospitals. Judd 
has practiced in New York for twenty- 
five vears, and has been connected 
with several hospitals, among them the 
Post-Graduate, the Broad Street and 
the Lutheran. 

00, °03L—Joseph Dichl Fackenthal 
and H. Starr Giddings are members 
of a new law firm, Barber, Fackenthal 


and Giddings, with offices at 120 
Broadway, New York City. 
’00—Gordon Parker, of Colorado 


Springs, recently came [East on ac- 
count of a death in his family, and 
spent a few days in New York. Par- 
ker was formerly Forest Supervisor of 
the Montezuma National Forest at 
Mancos, Colorado, and is now Pro- 
fessor of Forestry, in charge of the 
Forestry School of Colorado College. 


TEACHERS! 


For COLLEGE POSITIONS in the WEST 


Write to 


The FISK Teachers’ Agency 


510 So. Spring St., Los Angeles, Cal. 


Magnificent scenery, smooth 


Tel. Bowling Green 7800 - 


[deal Summer Vacations 


ERMUD 


Only 2 Days trom NewYork 
SUMMER VACATION TOURS 


8 Days $83.00, 9 Days $88.50 s2¢2. 


Golf (Two 18-Hole Courses), Tennis, Motor Boating, Sailing, Bath- 


SAILINGS TWICE WEEKLY 


Via Palatial Twin-Screw, Oil-Burning Transatlantic Liners 


S. S. “FORT VICTORIA” 


Ca 


New York-Halifax~Quebec 


4 yachting cruises via Palatial twin-screw 


S. S. “FORT HAMILTON” 
Sailing from New York July 7-21-Aug. 4-18 


Stopping One Day (cach way) at Halifax and Two Days at Quebec 
water, cool weather. 
For Illustrated Booklets on Bermuda or Canadian Cruises write to 


FURNESS BERMUDA LINE, 34 Whitehall St., New York 


Free Registration 


Including All Ex- 
All Outdoor Sports 


ing. No Passports. 


S. S. “FORT ST. GEORGE” 


anadian 
rwises 


Orchestra for Dancing 


Or_Any Local Tourist Agent 
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’01—It has been announced that the man who always identifies himself at his chambers in New York City. 
wedding will soon take place of Rob- prominently with everything for the Steinhardt is a member of the law 
ert Hooper White and Miss Elsie good of Vottsville. It was chiefiy firm otf Guggenheimer, Untermever 


Croll, of Flushing, Long Island, a 
member of the Junior League. White's 
business address ts 52 Broadway, New 
York City. 

’03S—-Gelasio Caetani, Italian Am- 
bassador to the United States, recently 
visited Detroit. and was the guest of 
honor at a luncheon given for him by 
the Board of Commerce. Among the 
guests was C. Eustace Dwyer, ‘09, 
‘11S, who had known Caetani as a 
mining engineer in Kellogg, Idaho, 
some vears ago. 

04S—E. C. Luther was 
elected a member of the Board of 
Directors ot the Chamber ot Com- 
merce in Pottsville, Pa. He received 
a higher number of votes than any 
other candidate. and a local paper ob- 
served, editorially, that Luther is “a 


recently 


BERKELEY-IRVING 


School for Boys 
309-313 WEST 83D STREET, NEW YORE 
“From Primery to College” 


Forty-third year. All grades. Small classes. 

Apin jastruction. New Gymnasium, root 

ploverennd end Swimming Pool om Premises. 
for illustrated catalogue. 


pose Schuyler 4836 L. D. Ray, '82, Headmaster 


Riverdale Country School 


RIVERDALE-ON-HUDSON 
New YORK 
FRANK S. HACKETT, Columbia '99 
HEADMASTER 


A College Preparatory Boarding and Day 
School of High Scholastic Standing 


Beautiful New Fire-Proof Dormitory of 
One Hundred Single Rooms 


For illustrated catalog address the 
Headmaster 


BANK OF THE 
MANHATTAN COMPANY 


wa 
Chartered TA 1799 


40 Wall Street, New York 


Capital, Surplus & Undivided Profits 
over $22,000,000.00 


STEPHEN BAKER, President 
RAYMOND E. JONES, First Vice-President 


DIRECTORS 
J. E. Atprep Georce McNeir 
STEPHEN BAKER ArtHusx G. MEYER 
Bertram H. Bornen Jonn C. Moore 
M arSHALL FIELD Cuarves E. Potts 
MicHArEL Friepsam SAMUEL SLOAN 
WALTER JENNINGS JAMES SPEYER 
Raymonp E. Jones Cart F. STuRHAHN 
G. How canp Leavitt GORGE ZABRISKIE 
Henry K. McHarg Journ Srewart BAKER 


Uptown Office: 
31 UNION SQUARE, N. Y.C. 


25 conveniently located offices in the 
Boroughs of Queens and Brooklyn 


through his efforts that the Chamber 
of Commerce was able to put over the 
paving project which was such a dis- 
tinct step forward for the city. His 
presence on any board is a distinct 
asset.” 

’06L.--W. Carr Morrow is a member 
of the law firm of Grosscup and Mor- 


row. Their principal headquarters are 
now in the L. C. Smith Building. Se- 
attle, Washington, although thev still 


maintain their office in the Rust Build- 
mg in Tacoma. Morrow can always 
be reached at Seattle. 

’08, ‘O9AM—Fred H. Rindge. Jr.. 
who recently made a special study ot 
the immigration problem in twenty- 
three ditferent European countries, has 
a significant article on “That Interna- 
tional Person—the Emigrant,” in the 
March number of Current History. 

’08—John N. Wheeler is living in 
Ardslev-on-Hudson, N. Y. He ts a 
member of the Bell Syndicate, Inc.. in 
the World Building, New York City. 

09, °13L—An article entitled “Weigh- 
ing Good-Will’s Value.” written by 
George Brokaw Compton, appeared in 
a recent issue of the New Fork Sun- 
day Herald. The story dealt particu- 
larly with the New York law on the 
subject. 

'09—W ilham A. and Mrs. Kimbel. 
having announced the arrival of Rich- 
ard Anthony on March 18, are looking 
forward to 1940 or thereabouts, when 
it is expected that voung Richard will 
enroll with the Class otf °44 at Colum- 
bia. The business address of Kimbel, 
senior, is $34 Madison Avenue, New 
York City. 

10—Stanlev E. Bates is vice-presi- 
dent of the Lee Trailer and Body Com- 
pany, at 2343 La Salle Street, Chicago. 

10—R. L. De Wilton is teaching 
English at the Taft School, Water- 
town, Conn. 

11S—Thomas M. Bains, formerly on 
the teaching staff of the Missouri 
School of Mines, has joined the faculty 
of the University of Illinois. He is a 
member of the Department of Mining 
E ngineering. 

"11, °13L— Bernard K. Marcus is the 
executive head of the Bank of the 
United States, New York City, and to 
him is given much of the credit of the 
iInstitution’s rapid growth. In addition 
to the main office at 320 Fifth Ave- 
nue, there are three large branches, 
and the deposits amount to more than 
$43,000,000. Raymond L. Wise. 716, 
'I8S L, is counsel to the legal division 
of the Bank. 

125—Graham L. Montgomery is 
connected with the McGraw-Hill Pub- 
hshing Company, at Tenth Avenue and 
Thirty-Sixth Street. New York City, 
as Technical Editor. Last October he 
married Miss Anna K. Cook, a gradu- 
ate of Mount Holyoke. and they are 
living at 281 West Fourth Street, New 
York. 

"13—Edwin H. Reeder is supervisor 
of Visual Education in Detroit, Michi- 
gan. His address is in care of the 
Board of Education. 

"13, °15L—Announcement has been 
made of the marriage on January 15 of 
Laurence A. Steinhardt and Miss Dul- 
cie Hofmann. The ceremony rwas 
performed by City Court Judge Walsh 


and Marshall, at 120 Broadway. 
Carlvle M. Keyes is practicing 
law at 306 Madison Avenue, New 
York City. 

14S-—Somewhere between Singapore 
and New York, homeward bound. is 
Milton See, who on March 1 entered 
upon a six-months’ leave of absence 
from his duties in the Straits Settle- 
ments in connection with the Standard 
Oil Company. His address during his 


stay in this country will be 124 North 
Columbus Avenue, Mount Vernon. 
N. Y. 


’151.— Harold V. Williams is a mem- 
ber of the firm of Williams, Haughev 


and Hollander, attorneys at law and 
proctors in admiralty, at 32 Broadway, 
New York City. 


16S—Sydney G. Berry is now as- 
sociated with the patent law firm of 
Gitford. Bull and Scull. of 141 Broad- 


way, New York City. He is living at 
the Allerton House, 143 East Thirty- 
ninth Street. 


"16, °20S— Richard B. Montgomery. 
of 1013 Watchung Avenue, Plainfield, 
N. J., is with the United States Ship- 
ping Board, at 45 Broadway, New 
York City. 

'20S—-Not so long ago the marriage 
was announced ot Max C. Richardson 
and Miss Phoebe Teresa Kimball, of 
Walla Walla. Wash. Richardson is 
now living in Rainier, Oregon, and is 
connected with the Long-Bell Lumber 
Company, at Kelso, Washington. 


Necrology 


’84 P&S—Charles Manning Freeman 
(Rutgers, '80BS), suddenly on March 
8. Age 65 vears. Freeman had been 
Assistant Professor of Chemistry at 
Rutgers for a short time before taking 
up the study of medicine. He prac- 
ticed for a few years, then took over 
his father’s extensive lumber interests 
in Metuchen. His wife. who survives 
him, is Mary E. Wilkins Freeman, 
novelist and writer of New England 
stories. 

’84— George Willard Plum. formerly 
treasurer of the Central Leather Com- 
pany. and a prominent member of the 
Larchmont Yacht Club, New York, on 
March 8, of apoplexy. Age 62 vears. 
Plum was a member of the St. Nicho- 
las Society, the New York Yacht Club 
and the New York Athletic Club. He 


made his home at the Larchmont 
Yacht Club. 

98 P&S — William Post Herrick 
(Princeton, 91AB, 94AM), formerly 


chief of clinics for the United States 
Veterans? Bureau, on March 13, of 
pneumonia, at St. Luke's Hospital. 
New York Citv. Age 53 years. Her- 
rick entered the army in 1917 as sur- 
geon at the U. S. Marine Hospital on 
Hudson Street, New York. and Armv 
Hospital No. 1, on Gun Hill Road. 
He was staff surgeon at Vanderbilt 
and New York Hospitals, the Hospital 


for Ruptured and Crippled and the 
Metropolitan Hospital on Welfare 
Island. Formerly he taught surgerv 


at the Post-Gradgate Medical School. 
He, lived Jt) 6? East Seventy-third 
Street, New York. 
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Columbia’s Teachers College 


i By Elmer Ellsworth Brown, '07 Hon., Chancellor of 
New York University 
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: Industrial Psychology 
| By Albert T. Poffenberger, Associate Professor of Psychology 


Published in 
the interest of Elec- 
trical Development by 


| an Institution that will 


be helped by what- 
ever heips the 
Industry. 


—you can sell them 
for thousands 


Why is a used book unlike a used 
car? Because the more you use it, 
the more you can sell it for, 


Books make brains, and the world 
pays high for brain power. 


The bulging dome on the library is 
worth cmulating. It marks the way 
to bulging pockets. 


Don’t take our word for it. Ask 
some of the old grads, the men 
who have gone out before you to 
sell their books. 


Some have sold them for more than 
others. Why? Just ask. 


But, you may say, books are not 
the only thing. You’re right. 


Still, they help. a 


Western Electric Company 


This advertisement is one of a series in student 
publications. It may remind alumni of their op- 
portunity to help the undergraduate, by suggestion 
and advice, to get more out of his four years. 
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WHAT CAN A LOCAL CLUB DO?—Jn our 
many comments about Local Club activity we have 
from time to time asserted that the alumni of other 
Universities are faced with problems similar to our 
own so far as their Local Alumni Clubs are concerned. 
The News believes in passing on a good thing and we 
quote herewith from a recent issue of the University 
of Hhnois Alumni News. The New Jersey Alumni 
Club please take note. 


“What can an hint club do, anyhow?” is the reply that 
generally comes back when we urge the officers to get busy. 
The following list 1s a beginning, at least. of a long list of sug- 
gested activities. Additions, subtractions, and multiplications 
concerning this list will be very welcome: 

Publish a small bulletin or even a miniature newspaper for 
Hlinois people in the community. 

Be on the lookout for good men to recommend for University 
trustees (clubs in the state). 

Establish a trophy to be awarded to the champion high school 
football team such as Michigan established in Seattle, and Yale 
in Denver. (The Michigan trophy consists of an ebony shield 
with bronze figures; the Yale-Denver trophy is a miniature 
Yale bowl in bronze and silver. A miniature Illinois stadium 
would make a good Illini club trophy.) 


Establish an “Illinois day” in the local high school, such as 
at Pontiac, Ill., on the Friday during Easter vacation. Illinois 
songs are sung, and talks given on [Illinois topics. Everyone 
on Illinois day is encouraged to sing Illinois, talk Illinois, and 
think Illinois. 

Entertain at a meeting in the spring the five best boys in the 
graduating class of the local high school, the selections to be 
made on the basis of scholarship, physical fitness, and general 
leadership. 

Send to all Illini in the community notices of local athletic 
events in which Illinois may te represented. 

Keep copies of the Alumni News, the Illio, and the Illini in 
the library of the local high school. Furnish pictures of Illi- 
nois scenes to hang in the classrooms and assembly room. 

Establish and maintain undergraduate or graduate scholar- 
ships for the use of promising students in the local community. 
The recipient of a scholarship can be requested to “pay back 
the money some day to the fellow who comes after you.” 

Have printed a little pamphlet telling of the Illini club and 
the University and put it in the hands of all the local high 
schc ol students, 

Entertain at a Seytember meeting all people from the local 
community who expect to attend the University. 

Correct any misstatements in the local newspapers concerning 
the University of Illinois. 

Keep the .flummni News informed of all meetings, of new 
Illini moving in, and of old Illini moving out. 

Have for speakers at luncheons and other meetings the mayor 
and other prominent business men; let them know that Ilinois 
is in the atlas. 

Have a jomt banquet with Chicago alumni or other big ten 
alumni the day of the annual football games. 

Arrange an Illini golf tournament at the local country club; 
this can be extended to include baseball, basketball, etc. 

Keep in touch with alumni headquarters at the University ; 
faculty members’ visits to local communities can often be fore- 
casted, and meetings arranged. 

Take the lead in organizing, 1f the city ts large enough, a 
big ten alumni club, to consist of local alumni from all the big 
ten alumni institutions. 

Discuss at club meetings general University affairs such as 
plans for new buildings, new courses, etc. If necessary, pass 
resolutions and send copies to the officials, and to the general 
alumni association for publication in the Alumni News. 

Keep in touch with the local senator and representatives, and 
discuss the University with them. (For state Illini clubs.) 


OR, IN OTHER WORDS— 


You and the other Illinois graduates and non-graduates in 
your community ought to sée more,of each.other—make more 
of the fact that ‘you~ are) Ilmi all College friendships are 
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among the most beautiful in the world. There is a friendly 
fellowship among college men and women that outsiders hardly 
ever know. That friendly fellowship can be made just as 
strong, just as delightful, in any community as it is already in 
Chicago, Indianapolis, Kansas City, and other large cities 
where Hlini have organized large and influential Iilini clubs. 

As a good Illinois grad we know vou must think now and 
then of the old Boneyard valley, “where the warm light loves 
to dwell,” where the old main hall ’78 clock peers down on the 
students as it has for 44 years. A few yards away in the 
library tower the class memorial chimes peal forth the unre- 
lenting quarter hours. We know you think sometimes of the 
fresh-water sea of eagerfaced students as they throng Illinois 
ficld to see the team triumph. 

You and the other Illini near you surely delight in all these 
things; you delight in coming back for homecoming and com- 
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mencement. You know how they freshen you up and send you 
home with new ambition, new fight. 

But you cannot take the time—or money—to come back to 
the campus very often. Your pleasant duty then is to take the 
campus hack with you to your own home. This ts our busi- 
ness here—to send the campus to vou. We'll try to do it by 
helping you form an [Ilni club, let us say. You will then 
see each other more often; you will talk over the latest at the 
University, because some of you are sure to be well informed 
and ready to let others know what you know. Your associat- 
ing more intimately with people who fought and bled on the 
same battlefield with you will be to your immeasurable advan- 
tage. Let your town know that you and other good and true 
Ilini live there, and that you stick together. We urge espe- 
cially that an IHini club be formed, if you have enough gradu- 
ates and former students to form a strong unit. 


Columbia’s Teachers College 


Address of Elmer Ellsworth Brown "07 Hon., Chancellor of New York University, at the Aiumni Conference 
at Feachers College, Columbia University, in honor of Dean Russell's Twenty-fifth Anniversary, February 


22,1923: 


The training of teachers in this coun- 
try began on a lower academic level than 
that of the colleges. It took a prophet to 
anticipate such instruction in our higher 
institutions of learning. New York 
University, as early as 1830, called one 
of these prophets to be professor of the 
philosophy of education. If Thomas H. 
Gallaudet had not had other plans, this 
would have marked the beginning. 
Eventually, that carly morning dream of 
the founders was realized in New York 
University’s pioneer School of Pedago- 
gy, now known as the School of Educa- 
tion. F am happy to bring today the 
greetings of this School of Education to 
her big sister, Teachers College, and the 
personal greeting of Dean Withers to 
his big brother, Dean Russell. 

Half a century after this fruitless call 
to Dr. Gallaudet, another of the major 
prophets, President F. A. P. Barnard, 
was sounding his call for the higher edu- 
cation of teachers. It was a significant 
utterance, but so far as the East was 
concerned, it came as a voice in the wil- 
derness. Meanwhile, farther west, the 
State universitics had begun to feel a 
pedagogical impulse. In the seventies and 
the early eighties, half a dozen of them 
had established departments of education. 
Of these, the most influential was un- 
doubtedly that of the University of Mich- 
igan, under Professor William H. Payne 
and, later, Professor B. A. Hinsdale. 

It was during the eighties that the germ 
of Teachers College was sprouting and 
sending out its tentative tendrils in many 
directions. Like many another interest- 
ing beginning, in art and education, it 
hovered about the region of Washington 
Square. After a time it came under the 
leadership of a promising and enterprising 
young graduate of Columbia College, 


bearing the name of Nicholas Murray 
Butler, ’82, ’84PhD., and soon it was 
found gravitating in the direction of Co- 
lumbia University. Or shall we say that 
Columbia gravitated toward Teachers 
College? They were both of them 
younger, smaller, and more impression- 
able than they are today. There is a 
tradition that Teachers College came 
frst to Morningside Heights and that 
the University followed after. With all 
of their intimate association, there was 
a certain shyness between them, a certain 
willingness to rest content with a Pla- 
tonic rather than a matrimonial connec- 
tion, to say nothing of a relationship like 
that of a foster parent to an orphan 
child adopted into the family. But may- 
be this is ground where even angels 
should fear to tread. Anyway, there is 
no one to question that Teachers Col- 
lege is now and has been for many years 
a member of the Columbia family. It 
came definitely into the “educational sys- 
tem of Columbia University’—I use the 
official phraseology, in that same year in 
which Dr. Russell became its Dean. 

We shall detract not at all from Dean 
Russell’s glory, if we recognize the fact 
that a tremendous work had been ac- 
complished here before he came into his 
Deanship. We shall detract not at all 
from the achievements of his predeces- 
sors, if we declare that the real Teachers 
College, as we know it, had hardly even 
begun when he came into his Deanship. 
The real Teachers College is his opus, 
his masterpiece. He has made it by con- 
solidating and widening the distinguished 
company of its friends and supporters. 
But chiefly he has made it by building 
up a notable faculty—an organized, co- 
hesive, and creative faculty. To make 
such a faculty, you must bring-together 


(Reprinted from New York University Alumnus, March, 1923.) 


a group of strong professors, each of 
them with a mind of his own, and weid 
them into a brotherhood, with a corpor- 
ate mind of its own. If you think this 
is an easy undertaking !—well, you can 
only tell by trying. When you see such 
a phenomenon, however, do not ascribe 
it all to the heavenly-mindedness of those 
professors, but cherches le doyen who 
has persuaded them to keep on being 
heavenly-minded. 

Here we have the Columbia catalogue 
for 1897-98, with its list of eighteen 
members of the faculty of Teachers Col- 
lege. The most of the names are famil- 
lar ones today. Franklin T. Baker, 
00AM. is there; so are Professor Dodge 
and Miss Baldwin. So is James Earl 
Russell, half way down the list and desiz- 
nated as professor of psychology and 
general method. That was 1897-98. 
Then here we have the catalogue 0: 
1907-08, ten years later, with its 92 names 
instead of eighteen in the list of the 
Teachers College faculty. Nicholas Mur- 
ray Butler, president, James Earl Rus- 
sell, dean, Clyde Furst, secretary. Look 
over the names of the professors and 
make note of the names that did not ap- 
pear in that earlier list. You can easily 
point to a dozen who are known today 
throughout our American educational sys- 
tem, all of them added within those first 
ten years of Dean Russell's administra- 
tion. There is Frank McMurry, our 
acknowledged master of the art of class- 
room instruction; there is Edward L. 
Thorndike, "98PhD, who has made mathe- 
matics a branch of psychology, along 
with David Eugene Smith, who has made 
psychology and everything else a branch 
of mathematics; there is Gonzales Lodge, 
forswhom Latin and Greek are still the 
Sovercign jlords(of American education, 
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and alongside of hint is Thomas D. Wood, 
"OIP&S, for whom the sum of classical 
wisdom is mens sana in sano corpore— 
he sings the phrase crescendo; there is 
Julius Sachs, ‘67, 'Z1LAM, master of sec- 
ondary education in both theory and prac- 
tice; there is Maurice A. Bigelow, on 
the way to a directorship in practical 
arts; there is Miss Adelaide Nutting, 
who lends distinction to every phase of 
the subject of her instruction; there is 
John Dewey, whose philosophy has per- 
meated and stimulated, not to say be- 
witched, this whole establishment, as well 
as the rest of mankind; there is Samuel 
Train Dutton--1f you care to see how 
one man put out at interest every talent 
that his Maker gave him, filling his sev- 
enty years with service of mankind, you 
have only to read Charles Herbert Lev- 
ermore’s life of Dr. Dutton; there are 
David S. Snedden, '01AM; '07PhD., and 
Henry Suzzallo, 02AM; ’05PhD., who 
came on from Stanford University, and 
there is George D. Strayer, ’05PhD., from 
nearer home—the marks of their influ- 
ence are to be found far and wide in the 
educational systems of this country; there 
is Paul Monroe—the College and the 
whole educational world have been en- 
riched by his contribution. 


Two Hundred on Faculty 


It is only because of limitations of time 
that the enumeration must stop at this 
point. You will note moreover that I 
have taken no account of additions made 
in the past fifteen years, including such 
hopeful youngsters as W. C. Bagley, Milo 
Hillegas, "12PhD., and William H. Kil- 
patrick, “12PhD. The latest catalogue 
shows a Teachers College faculty of 
well over 200 members. 

It is clear that Dean Russell has been 
keeping a lookout for men. He has 
shown none of the weakness of a third- 
rate administrator, who is fearful of be- 
ing eclipsed by hts associates. He has 
never been found looking anxiously into 
some mirror of public opinion to see that 
his halo is on straight. But his asso- 
crates have no illusions. They know their 
leader. It 1s this that has kept men ot 
such strength and independence working 
as a united faculty. It is this that has 
made such men willing to become mem- 
bers of the faculty of Teachers College. 

It is worth while to remark the change 
in the main function of Teachers Col- 
lege which has come with the building 
up of a faculty of marked initiative and 
leadership. Not only has it extended its 
activities in many directions, but it has 
come to be pre-eminently, not a college 
for teachers, but a college for the teach- 
ers of teachers and for the overseers of 
teachers. As a natural accompaniment, 
it has ceased to be mainly a school of in- 
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struction and has become, in increasing 
measure, a school of research. It has 
accordingly become one of the = chief 
contributors to our newer literature of 
education. 


Literature on Pedagogy 


When I undertook to organize the de- 
partment of education in the University 
of California, in a former generation, 
that is, in 1892) there was a modest sum 
available to start a pedagogical section in 
the University library. A portion of this 
sum was expended in the purchase of 
works in French and German, but I did 
not wish to overload the shelves with 
what the majority of my students could 
read only with difficulty if at all. Then 
I was put to it to make a justifiable ex- 
penditure of even the few hundred dol- 
lars remaining. Many of the volumes 
ordered, although standard handbooks of 
the teaching profession, made a trivial 
showing as compared with the collections 
in agriculture, engineering, jurisprudence, 
and other professional subjects. For use 
in the class-room, there was nothing 
available that could be compared with 
the texts of the older professions. We 
had, to be sure, Professor Payne’s trans- 
lation of Compayre’s History of Educa- 
tion, a comparatively new work at that 
time, along with Quick's Educational 
Reformers; we had Spencer's Education, 
Bain's Education as a Science, and some 
thoroughly sensible volumes on the prac- 
tice of teaching in elementary schools. 
I remember that, aside from Professor 
Payne's little volume on School Super- 
vision, our main reliance in the field of 
administration was the report on City 
School Systems prepared by Mr. John 
D. Philbrick. When the Report of the 


West Point Choir at Columbia on 
April 22 

The Reverend Raymond C. Knox, 
‘03, Chaplain of the University, has 
arranged with the authorities at the 
U. S. Military Academy, to have the 
cadet choir come to the Columbia 
Chapel for the 4 o'clock afternoon 
service on Sunday, April 22. Preced- 
ing the service the cadets will drill 
for a short time on South Field. The 
preacher for the afternoon will be the 
Right Reverend Herbert Shipman, 790, 
‘22Hon, Suffragan Bishop of New 


York, who was formerly Chaplain at 
West Point, and is author of the 
Academy's song, “The Corps.” 

The coming of the cadets to the 


University has become an annual 
spring event which is looked forward 
to with much interest by all members 
of the University family, and it ts 
hoped that many Alumni will be pres- 
ent for the service. 

While the cadets are in New York, 
they will be the guests of Columbia 
students in the dormitories and frater- 
nity houses on Morningside Heights. 
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Committee of Ten appeared, in 1894, it 
provided the best text then available for 
the study of secondary education. 

I have no desire to exaggerate the 
poverty of this literature. There was, as 
you know, a mass of pedagogical writings 
already extant in English, and it con- 
tained, here and there, works of sucn 
weight and distinction as would be hard 
to match in more recent publications. 
Even the past decade has not been pro- 
lific in educational classics. Pestalozzi 
and Froebel were there in translation and 
commentary. Herbert was just dawning 
upon the English-speaking world. Dr. 
William T. Harris was in full tide of his 
influence. His Psychologie Foundations 
of Education, however, did not appear 
until 1898. President G. Stanley Hall 
was leading in a new psychologic ap- 
proach to education, which aroused and 
sometimes bewildered the teaching fra- 
ternity. But with all of this philosophi- 
cal and psychological utterance, the con- 
spicuous lack was on the side of the social 
aspects of education. Our methodology 
was based on an individualistic psychol- 
ogy, of one sort or another. Our educa- 
tional history was mainly the history of 
opinion rather than of institutions. 


Social View of Education 


Now, Teachers College has not in- 
vented the social view of education, but 
it has been in all of its main depart- 
ments, a conspicuous exponent of that 
view. How much of our newer litera- 
ture of educational institutions and in- 
stitutional life has come from this source ? 
I cannot say; but I would venture the 
guess that more than half of it is the 
work of men and women cither connected 
with Teachers College or distinctly in- 
fluenced by Teachers College. 

In its volume and in its erudition this 
literature is impressive as compared with! 
the mass of what had been produced in 
the preceding generation. It has provided 
a respectable equipment of working tools 
for the training of the teaching profes- 
sion. From Paul Monroe's History and 
Cyclopedia of Education out in all direc- 
tions, this work has made an unmistak- 
able impress on American education. It 
has gone far to render our teaching in 
secondary schools and our supervision of 
elementary schools a professional occupa- 
tion. | 

Dean Russell’s personal attitude as a 
cheerful crusader has gone far to con- 
solidate the position of schools and de- 
partments of education in other univer- 
sities. These schools and departments 
have been built up in the face of simply 
unbelievable distrust and opposition in the 
academic world. Having made this one 
professional college for teachers un- 
quèstionably a-going~concern, and know- 
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ing well the progress being made at other 
centers, this Dean has not hesitated to 
afirm that professional standards and 
professional training in the pedagogical 
held are already fait accompli; that the 
obvious deficiencies on the side of the 
teaching profession are unhappily matched 
with equally glaring deficiencies on the 
part of the older professions; and that 
education is advancing with the others, 
and as rapidly as any, toward the scienti- 
fic determination of its practice. 

Back in the beginning of his career, 
his first significant contribution to edu- 
cational literature was a volume entitled 
German Higher Schools. That was 
twenty-five years ago, but the book is so 
characteristic of the man that it seems 
worth while to recall it today. It has not 
been superseded, in fact, by any later 
work in English on this subject. It rep- 
resents “almost five years’ continuous 
study and investigation,” two of which 
had been passed in Germany, visiting 
schools in more than forty towns and 
cities, and consulting personally with 
many of the foremost leaders of German 
secondary education. It is remarkably 
comprehensive, but it is enlivened with 
carefully studied detail, by way of illu- 
stration. It has no trace of propaganda, 
and approval and disapproval are distrib- 
uted with the greatest impartiality. 

I evidently read the hook from cover 
to cover soon after it appeared; for when 
I took my copy down from its shelf yes- 
terday to look through it again, I found 


my pencil markings spotting the margin 
of every chapter, 1f not of every page; 
and at the end I had written the date, 
November 8, 1899, 

Indeed, I liked the book so much, boti 
inside and out, that when I had a manu- 
script of my own made ready, [ went 
to the same publisher and asked him to 
issue my book in the same style—crown 
octavo, with corresponding page and typs, 
with the same binding in green linen 
cloth. It was as shameless a proceeding 
as that of a woman copying another 
woman's millinery. But the young Dean 
took it all in good part; and as his maid- 
en effort, hand in hand, have gone mer- 
rily down these years together. 

This is only one recollection of friend- 
ly relationships, out of many, running 
back more than a quarter of a century, 
which render my contribution to this sym- 
posium a tribute of personal affection. 

There is one great lack from = whicn 
Teachers College suffers today, and that 
lack I would gladly supply if possible. 
I mean the lack of adequate competition. 
It is lonesome for an institution to tower 
so far above others of its kind. There 
is a lack of zest when there is no close 
second, which may any day step into the 
leading place. We are not able at New 
York University to offer such a rival at 
the present moment. But we are on the 
way; and Dean Withers, in his genuine 
affection for Teachers College, may be 
counted on in the next ten vears to do 
all that can be done to provide you with 


an active competitor. I am going to help 
to the best of my ability, for the interests 
ot Teachers College are dear to my heart, 
and l would not willingly leave this 
thing undcne, which is so necessary to 
her spiritual good. 

Or, to speak more judicially, since 
competition in the field of education is an 
absurdity or worse: We shall do all in 
our power to give you a good running 
mate, right here at home. We are grate- 
ful for the help we have received froin 
Teachers College; we shall help all we 
can in return; and we look forward win 
happy anticipation to the years of friend- 
ly relationship which stretch out before 
these two Institutions, in our home town, 
at these crossroads of the world. 


Ralph H. McKee, Professor of Chemi- 
cal Engineering, addressed a joint meet- 
ing of the Providence, R. I., Engineering 
Club and the Providence Section of the 
American Chemical Society, on March 6, 
on the subject, “Will the Present Supply 
of Gasoline Hold Out?” On January 1, 
1923, Professor McKee was elected a 
Councilor-at-Large for three years by the 
membership of the American Chemical 
Society. He is also chairman of the 
American Section of the Society of 
Chemical Industry for 1923. 

Douglas W. Johnson, '03Ph.D., Profes- 
sor of Physiography, was recently 
clected a foreign member of the Swedish 
Society for Anthropology and Geography. 
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No. of 
Subscribers Class 
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avast ts (No Representative) 
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By Albert T. Poffenberger, Associate Professor of Psychology 


No branch of science can long with- 
stand the demand of civilization, that it 
demonstrate the practical utility of its 
findings. When such demonstration does 
occur, it is reflected in the stimulated 
growth of the science itself, as well as 
in the development of special fields of 
applied science. Although interest in 
the applications of a science may at times 
seem to overshadow the more disinter- 
ested research, the latter is the only safe 
foundation on which the applications may 
rest. There is growing evidence of the 
recognition of this fact in the increasing 
number of industrial organizations which 
are supporting so-called “pure” research. 

The shift of interest from theory to 
application is occurring at a rapid rate in 
the feld of psychology. Last year some- 
what over one-half of the psychologists 
in the United States were primarily en- 
gaged in applied psychology. This sud- 
den growth of interest in applications of 
psychology must be attributed in large 
measure to the successful outcome of the 
services which the psychologists were 
called upon to render during the war. 
The demand thus created in business and 
industry is not, indeed, an unmixed bless- 
ing for psychology. 

There are indications that the appli- 
cations of psychology will group them- 
selves under a number of heads, although 
at present such differentiation is not 
clearly defined. Three names are rather 
commonly used today to denote such dif- 
ferentiation as has occurred, namely 
Clinical Psychology, Business Psychology 
and Industrial Psychology. These names 
are, on the whole, somewhat misleading. 
Clinical Psychology 1s concerned primar- 
ily with the measurement of mental de- 
ficiencies, either of intelligence or of more 
special capacities such as memory, read- 
ing ability. spelling ability, etc. Business 
Psychology, up to the present, has been 
limited largely to the study of advertis- 
ing and selling problems. Industrial Psy- 
chology is concerned with two rather dif- 
ferent kinds of problems, namely, that of 
selecting the right individual for a partic- 
ular kind of work, and that of adjusting 
such an individual most effectively to his 
work. The first of these problems must 
be distinguished from Vocational Guid- 
ance, which has te do with the proper 
placement of the individual rather than 
with properly filling a job, that is, it 
seeks the job for which the individual is 
best fitted, instead of finding the individ- 
ual well fitted for a specific job. 


Picking the Man for the Job 


The selection and adjustment of the 
worker are not exctusively psychological 
problems. Selection involves a consider- 
ation of physical and economic factors, 
if no others, while the problems of ad- 
justment are in part physiological, econ- 
omic and social. But when the human 
mechanism begins to function as a whole, 
to accommodate itsclf to physical condi- 
tions and to interact with other human 
mechanisms, the fundamental problem is 
one of control. Success in most kinds 
of work depends upon the right degree 
of intelligence, upon the presence of spe- 
cial mental capacities and temperamental 
traits, rather than upon such character- 
istics as physique. 


It is quite superfluous to emphasize for 
the average reader the importance of the 
proper selection of individuals for a given 
kind of work. The great number of de- 
vices, graphological, phrenological and 
physiognomical, mostly worthless, which 
are offered to the public as means of 
selection, testify in a way to the needs for 
such devices. And the avidity with which 
the employers of labor reach out for these 
devices, gives promise that they will give 
at least an equal icaring to methods that 
rest upon a sound basis of scientific re- 
search. To quote from a recent article 
in The Survey: 

“If everybody were trained and selected 
for work, there mivht result a revolution 
in industry as great as that brought about 
through the introduction of machinery. 
. . . The scientific control of conduct 
may become of greater economic import- 
ance than the uses of electricity or of 
steel.. . . It is not unreasonable to as- 
sume that the production of national 
wealth would be doubled if every one, 
from the feeble-minded child to the presi- 
dent of the nation, were allowed to do 
the work he can do best and were trained 
to do it in the best way.” 


Psychological Organizations Formed 


If an employer could get information 
which would enable him to choose a 
stenographer as good as the best ten 
per cent. of stenographers in New York 
City, and if he could choose his other 
employees as inte!ligently and pay for 
just the grade of skill he was getting, 
such information would be of the great- 
est value to him. And to the individual 
employed, equally valuable service would 
be rendered in placing him where his 
capacity would fit him to serve adequately 
and happily. It 1s just such service as 
this that the applied psychologist is able 
to render the employer in the case of a 
few well-defined occupations. And be- 
fore many years have passed that service 
should be extended to include a majority 
of the simpler occupations. 

To promote the research necessary to 
establish such selection methods and to 
provide the necessary contacts with busi- 
ness and industry, psychological organi- 
zations have been established in England, 
Japan, Snain, Germanv and the United 
States. For example, there is in England 
the “National Institute of Industrial Psy- 
chology” with headquarters in London, 
and in the United States there was more 
recently established a “Psychological Cor- 
poration” with its headquarters in New 
York City and branches in other cities, 
which “proposes to earn bv its services 
the money that it will use for psychologi- 
cal organization and research. It will 
enter into contracts with individuals, 
firms and organizations for the rendering 
of services involving the applications of 
psvchology to educational, business, ad- 
ministrative and cther problems.” The 
universities through their psvchological 
laboratories are also making valuable con- 
tributions in this field. Columbia Uni- 
versity has been a pioneer in this respect, 
with Cattell for a number of years devot- 
ing his laboratory to the study of individ- 
ual differences and devising some of the 
first tests for their measurement. . and 
with Thorndike, Woodworth, Holling- 


worth and a number of the younger stu- 
dents carrying this same interest in im- 
dividual differences into many specialized 
helds. 


Constructing a Mental Test 


The tests for measuring vocational fit- 
ness are of two sorts, those which meas- 
ure natural capacity to do a given type 
of work and those which measure ac- 
quired or trained capacity. The first 
kind of test would serve to pick out a 
good potential stenographer, let us say, 
one who would be capable of profiting 
from stenographic training, while the 
second type would serve to pick out a good 
trained stenographer. The first type of. 
test is by far the more difficult to con- 
struct. The second type, which is gener- 
ally known as the “trade test,” did not 
originate in the psychological laboratory 
and resembles very closely the ordinary 
school examination, civil service examin- 
ation and the trade examination. When, 
however, the technique which is used to 
produce the natural capacity tests is ap- 
plied to the construction of the test of 
acquired capacity, a better standardized 
and generally more useful test results. 

Stripped of all statistical and other 
refinements of procedure, the method of 
constructing mental tests of any sort is 
extremely simple. If one wishes to con- 
struct a test for selecting good potential 
stenographers, he should have available 
for study a group of actual stenogra- 
phers, some of whom are known through 
experience to be extremely good, others 
of medium grade and still others poor. 
They constitute a sampling of the popu- 
lation of stenographers of different 
grades. The more thorough the sampling 
is, the more generally applicable will the 
tests be. The work of stenographers is 
examined for evidence of the fundamen- 
tal operations required, such as, for ex- 
ample, good hand and finger control, good 
memory, good control of attention, etc. 
Tests for these fundamental operations 
are then chosen from those in use for 
other purposes, or new ones are con- 
structed. Now, if the tests so derived 
were accepted uncritically as adequate 
tests for stenographic capacity, they 
would have little or no claim to validity. 
Errors in analyzing the work of stenog- 
raphers and errors in the construction of 
the tests might easily occur. Some 
objective check upon the validity of the 
tests is needed. After the tests are 
selected, they are administered to the 
group of stenographers known to be 
good, medium and poor. Those tests 
that are done well by the good stenog- 
raphers, poorly by the poor stenographers 
and moderately well by the stenographers 
of medium grade are retained as good 
tests, while all the others are discarded. 
Failure to notice the use of such ob- 
jective checks in the construction of all 
practical tests has been responsible for 
a large proportion of the criticism that 
has been directed to psychological work. 
It is this very checking procedure that 
makes the psychological tests differ from 
the methods employed by phrenology, phy- 
siognomy and other  pseudo-scientific 
methods. \In,many—cases where analysis 
of the mentaloperations involved in work 
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is difficult or impossible, the method above 
outlined’ may still be used. Tests are 
chosen more or less at random, and their 
effectiveness checked against facts. Those 
tests that correlate with the facts of 
behavior are accepted, and others are 
discarded. The difficulty is that a large 
proportion ot the tests tried out have 
to be discarded. 


Intelligence Not the Only Factor in 
Success 


One of the most interesting discoveries 
has been the part played by intelligence in 
determining fitness tor specific kinds of 
work. It appears from investigations in 
the Columbia laboratory and elsewhere, 
that a certain minimum of intelligence is 
needed for every occupation and that for 
a number of the simpler kinds of work 
a maximum level of intelligence can also 
be established. That is, for any given 
kind of work more than a certain measur- 
able minimum degree of intelligence is 
required, and more than a certain maxi- 
mum degree of intelligence is a waste. 
An amount of intelligence greater than 
the work requires, is indeed not merely 
a Waste of intelligence but leads to dis- 
Satisfaction and consequent shifting of 
the worker from job to job. Any kind 
ot work that fails to make sufficient de- 
mand upon the intellectual capacity of 
the worker is almost certain to fail to 
satisfy him. 

Equally interesting is the discovery 
that intelligence is not the sole factor in 
success in any kind of work. It has 
become fairly clear from the use of the 
Thorndike intelligence examination as an 
entrance test for Columbia College fresh- 
men, that there are other factors at 
least half as important for success in 
college work as intelligence. These fact- 
ors, generally spoken of as character 
traits, must be found and measured. 

No entirely satisfactory tests for such 
traits as perseverance, honesty, self-as- 
sertiveness, aggressiveness, etc., have yet 
been constructed, but many investigators 
are engaged in a search for them. There 
is no reason to doubt that in a few 
years they shall be measured as directly 
and as objectively as the intellectual traits 
are now measured. Up to the present 
time psychologists have concerned them- 
selves primarily with developing methods 
by which the judgment of these traits 
may be more easily and reliably made. 


Psychology Applied to Industrial 
Problems 


The adjustment of an individual to his 
work is a peculiarly psychological pro- 
blem although it has been approached 
from various other angles by the efciency 
engineer, the physiologists, the labor 
union and the social worker. The proper 
length or the working day, the relation 
between work periods and rest periods 
during a single day, the effectiveness of 
Wage systems, of various incentives, the 
influence of monotonous work, of various 
kinds of distractions, etc., have been stud- 
ied with conflicting and confusing 1e- 
sults. More fundamental than strength 
ot muscle, or speed of movement or 
amount of wages in determining produc- 
tion is the attitude of the worker. 

Experimental studies in the psychologi- 
cal laboratory have shown that, for many 
types of work at least, the interest of 
the worker has more to do with the onset 
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of fatigue than the actual work he has 
done. It would appear that the worker 
who is satished gives the employer far 
more in return for the wages he pays, 
and with less cost to himself, than one 
who is dissatistied. Here we have to 
deal with deep-seated human motives, 
whose study in relation to industrial pro- 
duction has opened a wide field of investi- 
gation. Judging from the numerous 
publications on this subject. there is 
a tendency to take a too limited view 
of these motives. Just as Freud m de- 
veloping his system of Psychoanalysis 
considered sex the one all-powerful mo- 
tive and tended to neglect the numerous 
other strong human motives to action, so 
the persons interested in interpreting in- 
dustrial problems have centered their 
interest upon one or other single motive. 
Sometimes it is the desire for gain, some- 
times it is the need to do creative work, 
sometimes it 1s the need to express one’s 
personality. It 1s certainly safer to give 
equally careful consideration to all the 
motives that are known to determine the 


Calendar 


Unless otherwise indicated, the 
events listed below will be held at the 
Columbia University Club, 4 West 
43rd Street. Telephone, Longacre 
200. 

Monpay, APRIL 16. 

1916. Monthly luncheon. Stewart's, 
30 Park Place, New York. 
Varsity “C” Club. Basketball 

ner. 


din- 


Tuespay, APRIL 17. 


1917. Monthly luncheon. Zimmerman, 
Fulton street, New York. 

1918. Class dinner. 

1919.) Weekly luncheon. Pequot Cof- 
fee House, 91 Water Street, New 
York. 

1920. Weekly luncheon. Stewart's 
30 Park Place, New York. 

Forty-niners. Dinner. 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 18. 


Alumni of Graduate Schools. Supper. 


Main Building, C. C. N. Y., Convent 


Ave. & 140th Street. 6:30 p. m. 
1918. Monthly luncheon. Stewart's, 
30 Park Place, New York City. 
TuHurspay, AprRit 19, 


Association of Law Alumni. 
meeting. 8:30 p. m. 


Annual 


MONDAY, APRIL 23. 


Class dinner., 
Class dinner. 


1899, 
1922. 
Turspay, APRIL 24. 

1280. Class dinner. 
1917S.) Monthly luncheon. Stewart's, 
30 Park Place, New York City. 
WEDNFSDAY, APRIL 25. 
1909. Business meeting and smoker. 
SATURDAY, APRIL 28. 
1578. Class dinner. 
Detroit Alumni Club. 
tails later. 
Monpay, APRIL 30. 


Mines Alumni Association. 
meeting. 


De- 


Dinner. 


Annual 
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human being’s behavior, than to concen- 
trate all attention upon one. This whole 
problem of motives in its theoretical as- 
pects is being attacked in the psychologi- 
cal laboratory, and in its more practical 
aspects is just beginning to receive the 
attention of workers in the field of busi- 
ness and industry. 

It will be evident from this brief sur- 
vey that the problems still to be solved 
in industrial psychology tar outnumber 
these that have been solved. Many im- 
portant problems remain entirely un- 
touched. What 1s most needed today 1s 
the close cooperation of the trained psy- 
chologist and the directors of business 
and industry, such as is aimed at in the 
organization of the National Institute of 
Industrial Psychology in England and 
the Psychological Corporation in America. 


Four Columbia Athletes Make Phi 
Beta Kappa 

Thirty-eight students of Columbia Co!- 
lege were taken into membership in Phi 
Beta Kappa at the annual initiation held 
in the Trustees’ Room of the Librarv 
Building some days ago. Among those 
honored were Victor C. O. Graeb, Cap- 
tain of the track team, and Wilfred F. 
Skeats, also a member of the track team: 
George Medigovitch, on the Varsity crew 
squad, and Harold K. Work, member of 
the 150-pound crew. 

Edward R. Hardy, fourteen-year-old 
member of the Senior Class, was also 
taken into the scholarship fraternity. 
Hardy, who has received much publicity 
in the New York papers as Columhia’s 
“boy prodigy,” expects to become a mis- 
sionary when he finishes his college train- 


ing. 


Dodge, `03, Refurnishes Hartley Lobby 

More than 300 students attended the 
“open house” at Hartley Hall on the 
evening of April 5, celebrating the instal- 
ling of the new furnishings in this resi- 
dence hall, given through the generosity 
of Marcellus Hartley Dodge, '03. Pres- 
ident Butler presented the gift on behalt 
of the donor. Other addresses were made 
hy Dean Hawkes and C. P. Healy, ’23, 
member of the student committee of Hart- 
ley Hall. The student orchestra fur- 
nished music during the evening, and re- 
freshments were served. 

In addition to those mentioned, Mr 
Dodge and Mrs. Helen Hartley Jenkins, 
joint donors of Hartley Hall, and Ray- 
mond C. Knox, 03, Chaplain of the Uni- 
versity, and Herbert B. Howe, Director 
of Earl Hall, were also present during 
the evening. 


Charles Downer Hazen, Professor of 
History, will represent the University 
at the centenary of the birth of Pasteur 
at the University of Paris on May 24 to 
May 28, and at the University of Stras- 
bourgion Mavsi. 
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School of Business; Alumni Hear 
Comptroller Craig, °03L 


The School of Business Alumni Asso- 
ciation held its much-heralded smoker at 
the Columbia University Club on March 
28, and the evening was thoroughly en- 
joyed by a very large percentage of the 
Alumni fortunate enough to live in or 
near New York. 

The preliminary program opened with 
a fencing bout staged by Denis Bencoe, 
’'22Bu, and P. Farley, ’22. Cleff Garst, 
’22, appeared in costume, and proved 
himself a very clever entertainer. At the 
conclusion of his sketch William H. 
Heistein, '22Bu, introduced the guest of 
the evening, Charles L. Craig, ’03L, 
Comptroller of the City of New York, 
who received a great ovation. Mr. Craig 
spoke on the business features of running 
the city, and made a few humorous refer- 
ences to some well-known New York 
officials. James C. Egbert, ’81, ’84Ph.D., 
Director of the School of Business, and 
Thurman W. Van Metre, Professor of 
Transportation, made short and interest- 
ing addresses. 

Edgar Simon, ’20Bu, President of the 
Association, welcomed the Alumni and 
Seniors of the School of Business. 

The Committee consisted of Franklin 
Bickmore, ’22Bu; Howard Carlson, 
’21Bu; Donald Davenport, ’21Bu; Will- 
iam Sager, ’22Bu; George Weltner, 
’22Bu, and William H. Heistein, ’22Bu, 
Chairman. 


William Bondy, 90, °93L, Named 
Federal Judge 

William Bondy, ’90, '93L, °93Ph.D., 
has been appointed 2 United States Judge 
for the Southern District of New York. 

At the time of his graduation, Bondy 
was awarded the Chandler Historical 
Prize, and was made a Seligman Fellow 
in the School of Political Science. Ever 
since his admission to the Bar, he has 
been associated in the practice of law 
in New York with Charles L. Living- 
ston, 90. During the war he was a 
Government Appeal Agent, and is now 
one of the Regents of the University of 
the State of New York. He is a mem- 
ber of the State, County and City Bar 
Associations, and of the Lawyers’ and 
Columbia University Clubs of New York 
City. 

Bondy’s home is zt 14 East 60th Street, 
New York. 


Named Officers of Associated 
Clinics of New York 

At a meeting of the Board of Directors 
of the Associated Out-Patient Clinics of 
the City of New York, held on March 29 
at the Academy of Medicine, William 
Fellowes Morgan, ’80, ’84Mines, was 
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named president. Other Alumni elected 
were Alexander Lambert, '88 P&S, vice- 
president; John Sherman Hoyt, ’90Mines, 
treasurer; and Michael M. Davis, Jr.. 
00, ‘06PhD., executive secretary. 

The organization has been in existence 
for ten years, and the work has been fi- 
nanced by an appropriation from a com- 
mittee of the United Hospital Fund. 
Membership includes most of the leading 
out-patient departments of hospitals in 
New York City, each institution being 
represented by a trustee and either a mem- 
ber of the medical staff or the superin- 
tendent. 


— —--—- = 


Philadephia Alumni Luncheons Con- 
tinue to Draw Good Crowds 


The luncheons of the Philadelphia 
Alumni Club have become well estab- 
lished affairs, and on April § sixteen 
members met at the Engineers’ Club t9 
spend a profitable hour apart from the 
cares of business. Charles G. Proffitt, 
"17, Executive Secretary of the Alumni 
Federation, was the guest of the occa- 
sion, and talked about present-day de- 
velopments on the campus and in Alumni 
affairs. 

Those present were G. William Wal- 
lace, ‘89L, president; R. S. Howard- 


Smith, ‘72, vice-president; C. Murray 
Rice, ‘91Mines, secretary; C. G. A. 
Schmidt, Jr., 01S, treasurer; W. S. Cov- 
ell, ’93FA ; W. O. Easton, '02AM ; R. G. 
Franklin, 19; R. A. Hillas, 13; Charles 
H. Machen, '98S; H. W. Raymona, 
71L; G. A. Sherron, 04S; P. B. Stephan, 
‘20; J. Albert Weagle, °12AM; E. J. 
Williams, 919; C. Sumner Witherstone, 
‘78P.&S., and Morris Wolf, 12, °19Ph.D. 
Victor Rosewater, '91, ’"93Ph.D., of the 
Sesqui-Centennial Exposition, dropped in 
at the meeting for the first time. 


— o 


Three Deans to Celebrate with 
Forty-niners 

Three Deans (3—count ’em) are to be 
the guests of the Forty-niners at their 
tenth anniversary dinner at the Colum- 
bia University Club on Tuesday evening, 
April 17. 

The first is Frederick P. Keppel, '98, 
beloved successor to Van Am. In addition 
to Dean-ing, Keppel has done ten thou- 
sand things, and will tell his contempor- 
aries all about them. 

The next is Herbert Hawkes, succes- 
sor to Keppel, who makes his bow to the 
ancient and honorable Forty-niners. 

And finally, comes Percy D. Haughton, 


- ad w TS <— 
Soares 
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NO BOLSHEVIST,—JUST UP TO DATE HE, 


THIS PSEUDO-BEARDED 


A few days ago there came to the Alumni of- 
fice the accompanying photograph, consigned to 
the archives of the Early Eighties Society. Its 
passage to the files, however, was intercepted on 
the ground that such a treasure should not go 
unsung to the death chamber without, at least, 
an attempt to discover whom the photographer 
thought he was making a likeness of, The sug- 
gestion was offered that perhaps he was trying 
to out do our own Porter Murphy in his suc- 
cess at making pictures of ‘‘Aluminums” 
whom their most intimate friends would never 
recognize. 

The News has been informed on pretty good 


“EARLY EIGHTY”! 


authority that the central figure (whiskers and 
all) in this triumvirate of aviators is a well 
known and prominent member of the Early 
Eighties Society; and to clear the mystery and 
settle the matter once and for all, it was decided 
to publish the picture and call for help. 

First, eacnnd and third prizes will be given 
to the Alumni who come nearest to guessing the 
right name, 

It might be well to add that the picture has 
no connection with any “Bush League.” On the 
contrary, as one may see at a glance, it lends it- 
self \rathdr )readily tá propaganda for a Bol- 
shévik-Aviation Cenrps. 
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Dean of American Football—a title no 
one will gainsay him. 

All good Forty-niners will relish this 
great feast. If by any chance this notice 
should catch the eye of a Forty-niner who 
has not sent word that he is coming, let 
him just arrive, dressed as he wishes to 
be, and pay as he enters—three small 
bones only. 


Harold A. Content, °08, °11L, Re- 
ceives D. S. C. 

Harold A. Content, ’03, °11L, has been 
awarded the Distinguished Service Cross 
“for extraordinary heroism in action near 
Bois de Consenoye, France, October 23, 
1918,” while a Captain in the 104th San- 
itary Train, 29th Division. Content en- 
countered a severely wounded runner, un- 
able to continue on his mission of carry- 
ing an important message from the Com- 
manding General, 58th Infantry Brigade 
to the Commanding Officer, 116th Infan- 
try. Although suffering from gas poison 
and wounded from shell fire, Content took 
the message, passed through heavy firc 
and gassed woods for five hundred yards, 
delivered it, and brought back an an- 
swer. 

The decoration was conferred by Sec- 
retary of War Weeks, in Washington, 
on March 3}. 


1909 to Smoke (and Eat) 


Fired by the fever of spring, the gre- 
garious classmates in 1909 are planning 
a real get-together, and have set aside 
the evening of Wednesday, April 25, for 
the joyous occasion. The Gods of the 
House Committee permitting, this spring 
business meeting and smoker will be held 
in the halls of the Columbia University 
Club, 4 West 43rd Street. 


All of this action was taken at the 
April lunch meeting of the Class, held 
on Wednesday, the 4th, in the Grill Room 
of the Elks’ Club. At that time the fal- 
lowing committee was selected: Eugene 
E. Kelly, Chairman; William H. Brown, 
Jr.. Herbert Lippmann, Robert Schwartz 
and Lester If. Spalding Commence 
their activity with real action, the com- 
mittee has already plans cn foot for the 
securing of Coach Haughton as the guest 
of honor and hopes to have addresses by 
Classmates Jack Mangan and Grover 
Loening, as well as a table top skirt dance 
by one of the real artistes from the 1923 
Varsity Show. More of these plans will 
be divulged later. 


This April lunch mecting was note- 
worthy as being the first one in the sched- 
ule of four or five years not to be at- 
tended by the class president. John J. 
Ryan. He was kept away this time by 
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press of his regular business, and the 
class had to go by the board. There were, 
however, more than a baker’s dozen of en- 
thusiastic gobblers present, including Os- 
car S. Blinn, Charles R. Carroll, Walter 
E. Ferguson, John Hanrahan, Eugene E. 
Kelly, Herbert Lippmann, Ward Mel- 
ville, Walter B. Milkman, Thomas C. 
Morgan, Alfred S. Moses, M. Townsend 
Rice, Welles H. Sellew, Lester H. Spald- 
ing and Alfred Strasburger. Chairman 
Hanrahan, of the Class Alumni Fund 
Committee, took the opportunity to put 
over a few arguments in favor of an 
immediate subscription to the Fund and 
aroused considerable discussion among 
his classmates. 


Elections to Columbia University Club 


At a meeting of the Committee on Ad- 
missions, held at the Club on March 26, 
the following new members were elected : 

Robert H. Armstrong, '22; Ray F. Bar- 
num, °10, ‘14L: Alfred F. Benziger, 
’20; Paul Bernard, ’22; Philip G. Bishop, 
‘'20, ’22P&S:; J. Herbert Bliss, '21P&S; 
Stewart W. Bowers, 15S; Carlyle Boyd, 
'OSP&S; Howard R. Brainerd, '15; Alvah 
H. Combs, '21L; Percival E. Cowan, 
19, '22L; Fred Dehls, 719, '22S; Edward 
DeWitt, '86, ’88L; Willet L. Eccles, ’22; 
Ridley M. Enslow, ’22; Albert Fiedler, 
‘02S; Ralph Forsyth, ’21; E. G. B. Fox, 
20, 21L; Alfred G. Gennert, ’21L; John 
W. Giles, ‘20, ’22L; J. G. William Greeff, 
06S; George Griswold, 719; William F. 
Guinness, ‘22; Alexander Hadden, '22: 
Donald L. Harbaugh, '22; Albert C. Her- 
ring, ‘14, ‘17P&S; Stanley G. Horan, 
'19, 21L; George L. Kappes, 21, ’23L; 
Thomas F. Keogh, '19, 21L; Earl Keyes, 
'17L: Dana R. Koons, '17L; Carl Richard 
Mos, '22; Louis H. F. Mouquin, ’15; 
John Neilson, Jr., "19, '22P&S; Karl A. 
Panthen, '22Bu; George LeV. Pendleton, 
22; Pasquale J. Piccirilli, ’'15S; Louis 
C. Raegener, ’19, 22L; Victor F. Ridder, 
"13: Walter S. Robinson, '19, °21L; Rich- 
ard M. Ross, ’20Bu; Clarence L. Sager, 
‘22L; Francis K. Scovil, 22; Frank H. 
Thomas, '21; Albert E. Turpin, ‘09; 
Richard Turk, Jr., 19, °21L; Allen Van 
Wyck, ‘221; Philip W. Von Saltza, 
08S: E. Vail Watson, "08S; Hugh S. 
Williamson, '22. 


At a joint meeting of the American 
Institute of Mining and Metallurgical En- 
gineers and the Mining and Metallurgical 
Society of America, on Wednesday, Feb- 


ruary 21, held in New York, Robert 
Peele, '83Mines, Professor of Mining, 


read a paper on the scope and applica- 
bility of laboratory instruction in the 
schedules of study ieading to the different 
cugineering degrees as bearing upon the 
question of the required length of course: 
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The Football Dinner 


sudden downpour of rain on 


The 
Thursday, April 5, did not dampen the 
enthusiasm at the Football Dinner. On 
the contrary, as the evening wore on, it 
seemed as if the dampness of the occu- 
sion heightened the enjoyment. 


Never was there a more representative 
or more varied gathering of Columbia 
men. It ranged from Charley Boyd, who 
fifty years ago rowed in the Columbia 
crew that beat the English at Henley, to 
a number of undergraduate “C” men 
Old time stars, whose names shine brighi 
through the years in Columbia tradition, 
were there in abundance. Their faces 
weren't as lean as they were in the olden 
days; many a shiny pate replaced hirsute 
crops that saw service as shock absorb- 
ers; figures weren't as trim; but the eves 
were as clear as ever, and the same fire 
and enthusiasm still burned as brightly as 
ever. 


Jack Wright was there, all the way 
from Albany. He looks as if he weighs 
a hundred pounds more than he did when 
he used to plough through for his dis- 
tance with as many of the opposing team 
hanging to him as could find space on 
his brawny frame; now, if he put his 
mind to it, we think he could move a 


house. 


Harold Weeks was there, too, just 
about the same weight as of yore, an.l 
judging by his same springy step, stu! 
able to jump clear over a man’s head. 
Of course, Tom Thorp was there, looking 
as fit as ever. Chick Cuthell, the human 
dynamo, rattled off figures about the new 
Columbia as fast as he used to run up 
the score in a basketball game. Jira 
Knapp, who used to tackle like a grav- 
pling iron, proved that he can still hang 
on to what he’s after, when he told how 
Haughton was brought to Columbia. 


President Butler always makes a good 
speech, but he outdid himself in his state- 
ment of sympathy and interest—both per- 
sonal and official—in Columbia Athletics. 
Nobody who heard him could fail to be 
inspired with confidence in the ultimate 
success of an athletic system for which 
faculty, Alumni and students are united!y 
working. 


Jack Prentice and Pop von Bermuth 
eloquently. voiced their full approval of 
Mr. ‘Haughton. 
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Baseball Team Opens Home Season 
with 15-5 Victory over C. C. N. Y. 


The Varsity baseball team opened its 
home season by beating C. C. N. Y. by 
a score of 15-5, on South Field, April 7. 
Though the contest was loosely played 
and errors were plentiful, the Blue and 
White showed promise of future great- 
ness, batting out eleven safe hits for fif- 
teen runs, while Lou Gehrig on the pitch- 
ing mound held the Lavender to five hits, 
and an equal number of runs. 

Columbia scored twice in the first 
frame, but C. C. N. Y. came back with 
four runs in the fourth. A Lion rally 
in the fifth inning netted five runs, putting 
the locals ahead 7-4 and from then on the 
game was all Columbia. 

The score: 


COLUMBIA CITY COLLEGE 


AbR H POA ADR H POA 

Moeschen, ss 5 21 3 2Nadel, If #0100 
H'zelman, 2b 4 2 1 0 6Weisberg, 2b 5003 4 
Gehrig. p. lb 4 4 2 4 OHahn. 3b,c 3001 2 
Strom, If 5 120 OAxtell, p, ib 40021 
Roderick, 1h, Trulio, cf 31231 
cf 5 0 3 3 OBRastian, Ib 31060 
Brophy. rf,c 5 00 4 1Mos s. ss 4102 2 
ease, 3b 4 1 0 0 OMatch. rf 31120 
Blattels, c 4 3 211 1Ginsberg,c 21140 
Sprague.cf,rf 3 2 0 2 OKerdanz, lb 00000 
Price, p 1 0 0 0 1Bongiro, 3b 1001 0 
———— Healy, p 10000 
Total....4015 11 27 11 - - - 
Total..... 33552410 


Errors—Gehrig (2), Axtell (2). Bastian (2), 
Moses (2), Bongiro, Pease, Moeschen. 
Columbia ............. 20051160 x—15 
City College ........... 04000001 0— 5 
_Two-base hits—Strom (2), Roderick (2), Geh- 
rig. Stolen bases— Moses (3), Gehrig, Roderick, 
Blatti s. Sprague. Left on bas-:s—Columbia 7, 
City College 3. Struck out—By Gehrig 11, Price 
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The Week in Athletics 


Crew 


APRIL 28. 
Childs’ Cup Race (Princeton, Penn. 
and Columbia), at Philadelphia. 
May 5. 


Penn. and Columbia at New 
Haven. 


Yale, 


May 19. 
M. I. T. and Columbia at New York. 
JUNE 28. 


Intercollegiate Regatta at Poughkeep- 
sie. i 


4, Axtell 4. Bases an balls—Off Gehrig 4. Ax- 
tell 2, Healy 2. Hit by pitcher—By Axtell (Geh- 
HEI 'Passed balls —Ginsberg, Blatteis. Hits-—Off 
Gehrig 5 in 7 innings, Price 0 in 2, Axtell 15 in 
7, Healy 0 in 1. Umpire—E. G. Hart. Time of 
game—2: 31. 


Frank Anderson, °25, Wins in Doubles 
Championship 


Frank T. Anderson, ’25, and his 
brother, Frederick C., won the lawn ten- 
nis doubles championship title in the 
finals of the 7th Regiment annual indoor 
tournament on the courts of the Armory 
on April 7. Throughout the match the 
playing of the Andersons was of the sky- 
rocket order. Their net attacks were 
pushed forward with a dash that defied 
the lobbing and tosses of their opponents. 
Frank Anderson rose to brilliancy on his 
volleying. His service also was excellent, 
and in several of the important games, ^e 
finished off with aces. 
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Varsity Loses Opening Game to 
N. Y. U. 12-4 


New York University defeated the 
Varsity baseball team at Ohio Field, on 
April 3, by the score of 12-4. Inasmuch 
as the Violet nine had just returned from 
a Southern trip and as the game was but 
the second occasion that the Varsity had 
plaved outdoors this year, the result was 
not unexpected. 


Columbia held a 4-3 lead until the sixth 
inning, when N. Y. U. put across three 
runs. Another rally in the eighth gave 
the Violet six more tallies and sewed up 
the game. 


The score: 
N.Y.U. - COLUMBIA 

Ab R H Po ADR H POA 
Wash'gtn, lf 1 0 0 0 O0Moeschen,ss 10032 
Dorkin, cf 4 1 2 0 OHfeinzel’n, 2b 30123 
Krassner, 3h 4 3 0 4 1Gehrig, Ib 30271 
Flynn, 2b 5 0 1 4 2Roderick, cf 401 10 
Hirshheld, rf 4 1 2 0 OStrom, if 22210 
Toorock, lb 4 2 1 7 2Brophy,rf 40110 
Stanley, ss 2 2 2 3 3Pease, 3b #0122 
McLaugh’n,c 4 1 2 4 4Taylor,c 30161 
Carlson, 1 2 0 2 9VanBr'k’n, p 2210 4 
Griffin, if 3 0 1 0 OPrice, p 10003 
- -———-Sprague,cf 00000 
Total....32 12 11 24 21Walker, ss 00000 
Shanley, p 00000 
Total.. 27 4 10* 23 16 


*Two out in eighth inning, when game was 
called on account of darkness. 


Fajen Ge Flynn, Toorock, Jehrig 
aylor : 
200 3 6—12 


Two- base hits — Heinselman, Griffin, Dorkin. 
Three-base hit—Toorock. Sacrifices --Mclaugh- 
lin, Moeschen (2). Stolen bases- -Hirshteld (2), 
Krassner (2), Stanley, Tourock. Left on hases— 
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N. Y. U., 5; Columbia, 6. Double plays— 
Moeschen and Gehrig; Carlson and Gehrig, Bases 
on balls—Off Carlson 6, Van Brocklin 5, Price 
4. Struck out -By Carlson 4. Wild pitches —Van 
Brocklin, Gehrig. Passed ball—Taylor. Umpires 
T and Fitzsimmons. Time of game—1 
our. 


Special Alumni Train for Regatta on 
May 5 

Arrangements have been made by the 
Yale Athletic Association with the New 
Haven Railroad for a special train con- 
sisting of tour or five coaches, baggage 
car and diner to be run from New York 
City to Derby, for the accommodation 
of Alumni of the three colleges, who wish 
to see the Yale-Pennsylvania-Columbia 
Regatta, to be staged on the Housatanic 
River, Derby, Conn., on Saturday, May 
5. In addition, the railroad will run 
an observation train for the races. The 
New York Alumni Special will return 
from Derby ten minutes after the return 
of the observation train from the last 
race of the afternoon. 

The special train will leave Grand Cen- 
tral Station at 12:35 P. M., daylight sav- 
ing time; will make a stop at Stamford, 
leaving there at 1:35 P. M.; and will ar- 
rive at Derby at 2:45 P. M. If the de- 
mand warrants it, box lunches and coffee 
will be served from the baggage car in 
addition to the dining car service. 

The observation train will leave the 
Derby station at 3:15 P. M. The price 
of observation tickets will be $2.75 each, 
and these may be purchased at the Colum- 
bia Athletic Association office, East Hall, 
or at the Columbia University Club. 
They will be on sale April 20. 

Regular railroad tickets to Derby will 
not be handled by the Athletic Associa- 
tion or the Club—these should be pur- 
chased at the railroad’s ticket offices, and 
will, of course, be honored on the Alumni 
Special. 

In addition to the above trains, the 
New Haven Railroad will operate another 
special from New Haven to Derby, leav- 
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ing New Haven at 2:15 .P. M., and arriv- 
ing at Derby at 2:55. - 

More detailed information may be se- 
cured from Robert W. Watt, '16, Gradu- 
ate Manager of Athletics, East Hall. 
Telephone Morningside 1400, Extension 
90 or 294. 


Competition for Kilroe Medal 


Coach Gus Peterson of the wrestling 
squad has announced that competition for 
the gold medal in the 158-pound class of 
the Kilroe bouts will be held in the gym- 
nasium within the next ten days. The 
medal is donated annually by E. P. Kil- 
roe, 04, ’06L, ’13Ph.D., who wrestled in 
the 158-pound class when a student at 
Columbia. 


The Letter Box 


To the Editor: 


Would it not be possible through the 
Alumni Federation Office to avoid the 
unfortunate conflict as between dates set 
for Columbia functions? This situation 
has been particularly aggravating to the 
Forty-Niners who originally fixed on 
Wednesday, April 4, for their tenth an- 
nual reunion, and sent out all notices to 
that effect—only to have the Varsity “C” 
Club come along later and announce the 
dinner to Coach Haughton on April Sth. 

Having postponed our dinner until 
April 17, Tuesday, in order to do every- 
thing possible to facilitate the welcome to 
Coach Haughton, we are now confronted 
with the Track Committee of the Varsity 
“C” Club, which announces another din- 
ner for Monday, April 16th! 

Of course, no one wants to go to din- 
ners two nights running, and such avoid- 
able handicaps as these should not de 
added to the usual difficulty of putting 
through a successful Columbia gathering 


_—or any other sort. 


Perhaps this letter published in the 
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Magnificent scenery, smooth 


Tel. Bowling Green 7800 - 


Ideal Summer Vacations 


ERMUD 


Only 2 Days from NewYork 
SUMMER VACATION TOURS 


8 Days $83.00, 9 Days $88.50 


Golf (Two 18-Hole Courses), Tennis, Motor Boating, Sailing, Bath- 


SAILINGS TWICE WEEKLY 


— Via Palatial Twin-Screw. Oil-Burning Transatlantic Liners 


S. S. “FORT VICTORIA” 


DAY vau 
New York-Halifax~Quebec 


4 yachting cruises via Palatial twin-screw 


S. S. “FORT HAMILTON” 
Sailing from New York July 7-21-Aug. 4-18 


Stopping One Day (each way) at Halifax and Two Days at Quebec 
water, cool weather. 
For IHustrated Booklets on Bermuda or Canadian Cruises write to 


FURNESS BERMUDA LINE, 34 Whitehall St., New York 


Including All Ex- 
All Outdoor Sports 


and up. 
penses. 


ing. No Passports. 


S. S. “FORT ST. GEORGE” 


nadian 


SCS 


Orchestra for Dancing 


. Or Any Local Tourist Agent 


April 13, 1923 


News will serve to bring forward this 
point and perhaps also the Secretary of 
the Alumni Federation could communi- 
cate with those usually responsible for 
Columbia gatherings and urge that they 
ask him, prior to fixing on a final date. 
whether there happens to be a conflict. 
Sincerely yours, 


(signed) FRANK S. HACKETT. 
Secretary, Forty-Niners. 
April 9, 1923. 


Alumni of Graduate Schools 


’05PhD—George D. Strayer, Profes- 
sor of Educational Administration in 
Teachers College, recently attended 
the convention of the National Edu- 
cational Association, in Cleveland, 
Ohio. He spoke before the General 
Assembly of the Department of Super- 
intendence on the subject: “The Cost 
and the Fiscal Administration of 
Schools: Some Facts from the Educa- 
tional Finance Inquiry,” and made an 
address on a kindred subject at a 
round table discussion of the Division 
of Superintendents of Big Cities. 


"10AM—Ernest James Jaqua, Dean 
of Men and Professor of Education at 
Colorado College, has been appointed 
Dean of the Faculty at Pomona Col- 
lege, Claremont, Calif. He will begin 
his new duties there next September. 


"14PhD—William Fletcher Russell. 
Dean of the Department of Education 
in the University of Iowa, has joined 
the staff at Teachers College, and on 
May 1 will become Associate Director 
of the International Institute. The In- 
stitute recently received from John D. 
Rockefeller, Jr., a gift of $1,000,000 
for the purpose of studying educational 
problems in foreign countries, and aid- 
ing in the training of foreign students. 
Russell, during the war, was a mem- 
ber of the Russian Division of the 
Committee on Public Information, and 
made an extensive study of Siberian 
schools. He is the son of James Earl 
Russell, Dean of Teachers College. 


’22AM—Leonard L. Minthorn is 
connected with the Guaranty Trust 
Company of New York, at the main 
office, 140 Broadway. Before studving 
at Columbia, Minthorn spent a year 
in Honduras, with the Mercantile Bank 


of the Americas, Inc. 


Alumni Notes 


’88 P&S—Almost a year ago, Charles 
W. Prettyman, of 1262 Elmdale Ave- 
nue, Chicago, suffered a severe illness, 
and since then has spent seventy-two 
days in the hospital, under the care of 
a special nurse. During the remainder 
of the time he has been confined to 
his home, but is now able to get out 
and walk a few blocks on fine days. 
Prettyman does not expect to resume 
active practice of medicine. 


’*88—John Dynelev Prince, American 
Minister to Denmark, who, with Mrs. 
Prince, recently made a short visit to 
New York, has returned to Copen- 
hagen, w here the American Club gave 
a dinner in his honor on April 7. The 
Danish Minister spoke of the one 
hundred and twelve vears of uninter- 
rupted diplomatic | relations with the 
United States, and Prince expressed 
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hope for greater commercial relations 
between the two nations. 

90 Mines—William H. and Mrs. 
Woodin of 752 Park Avenue, New 
York City, have announced the mar- 
riage of their daughter Elizabeth, to 
Wiliam Wallace Rowe of Cincinnati, 
Ohio. The ceremony was performed 
in the Fifth Avenue Presbyterian 
Church on April 7, and a reception 
followed at the home of the bride's 
parents. Woodin, who served during 
the winter as Fuel Administrator of 
New York, is president of the Amer- 
ican Car and Foundry Company. 

08, °11L—William Eastman has be- 
come a member of the law firm of 
Eastman and Eastman, with offices at 
350 Madison Avenue, New York City, 
Roslyn, N. Y.. and Mineola. N. Y. 

08, °11L— Paul Windels and Alex- 
ander Holtzoff, both of ‘08, 11L, have 
announced the dissolution of the firm 
of Windels and Holtzoff. They will 
continue the practice of law at their 
present ofhces, 149 Broadway, New 
York. 

’09— Robert Ludlow Fow ler Jr.. has 
opened an office at 4 East Thirty-ninth 
Street. New York City. for the prac- 
tice of landscape architecture. Fowler 
lives in Katonah, N. Y. 

"16, °18S—Arthur S. Crane still lives 
at 630 West One Hundred and Forty- 
first Street. New York City, but spends 
his business hours in Newark, N. J. 
He is connected with the Public Ser- 
vice Electric Company, at 80 Park 
Place. 

"16, "18S—Stephen P. Burke, of 3151 
Sedgwick Avenue, New York City, has 
become associated with the Combus- 
tion Utilities Corporation, 24 State 
Street. 

"17, ’20S—Rudolph I. Kraft has left 
his home at 5004 Third Avenue, 
Brooklyn, to join the National Aniline 
as Chemical Company in Buffalo, 

"171. — Watson Washburn, tennis 
star, is a member of the firm of Perk- 
ins, Malone and Washburn, lawyers, 
at 36 West Forty-fourth Street, New 
York City. His home address is still 
52 East Seventy-ninth Street. 

"18, ’°221.—The engagement has been 
announced of Frederic R. Coudert, Jr., 
and Miss Mary Kenna Callery, of 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Coudert is the son of 
Frederic R. Coudert, ‘90, '93L, ’94PhD, 
of 124 Fast Fifty-sixth Street, New 
York City, and is practicing law with 
the firm of Coudert Brothers, at 2 
Rector Street, of which his father is 
senior partner. Miss Callery is a 
graduate of Spence School, and made 
her debut this winter. 

"18, ’20S— Montefiore Kandel is liv- 
ing at 131 Riverside Drive, New York 
City. He is connected with the Kan- 
del Chemical Works, at 100 Fifth Ave- 
nue. 

"18J—Raymond T. Mills has become 
sales promotion and advertising mana- 
ger of the Lunn and Sweet Company, 
of Auburn, Maine. Mills at one time 
did publicity work for the Butterick 
Publishing Company. and for some 
time past was advertising manager of 
the Hartman Shoe Company in Hav- 
erhill, Mass. 

"19 Ralph Clymer 
8933 117th Street, 
Y., coyly admits, 


Hawkins, of 
Richmond Hill, N. 
upon being ques- 


tioned, that he is still a bachelor. He 
is teaching Chemistry, Physics and 
advanced Mathematics at the Barnard 
School for Boys, Fieldston, New York 
City. 

20S, ’20PhD—Mortimer Harvev is 
now associated with the National Bis- 
cuit Company, 85 Ninth Avenue, New 
York City. He is living at 411 West 


ary 11, and after a honeymoon in Cuba 
and Florida, are now at home at 735 
West 172d Street. New York City. 
Podoloff is still in the office of the 
Designing Engineer, New York Cen- 
tral Railroad. at 466 Lexington Ave- 
nue, New York. 

’"20S—Fred Melzer recently left his 
work in the Coeur d'Alene district of 
Idaho to connect with the American 


Hilda Mvers were married on Febru- 


End Avenue. ct 
’20S—-Nathan Podoloff and Miss = Smelters Securities Company, Santa 


Barbara, Chihuahua, Mexico. He re- 


Gossip Sheets 


A bit of gossip will break up a directors’ meeting. 
The known possessor of a real story or a bit of per- 
sonal gossip can break in on the most elusive, se- 
cluded man in the world. 


The Alumni Magazines carry personal gossip of 
friends and acquaintances to the men who are doing 
a majority of the important jobs. They register with 
the most direct kind of a personal appeal to the in- 
dividual subscribers. The reader interest can hardly 
be compared with the interest in a general magazine 
or business paper. 


Because the subscribers to alumni magazines are 
open-minded, substantial individuals, average age 
34, the advertising alongside of alumni newsnotes 
must receive extraordinary attention. 


You are reading this. We hope this will visualize 
to you the men who will read your advertisement 
or that of your company, if placed in this and other 
alumni magazines. 


The forty-four alumni publications have a com- 
bined circulation of 160,000 college trained men. 
Advertising space may be bought individually or 
collectively, or in any way desired. Two page sizes 
—only two plates necessary—group advertising rates. 


Suggest an inquiry to 


ALUMNI MAGAZINES ASSOCIATED 


ROY BARNHILL, INC. 
Advertising Representative 


NEW YORK 
23 East 26th Street 


CHIGAGO 
230 E. Ohio Street 
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Riverdale Country School 


RIVERDALE-ON-H UDSON 
New YORK 
FRANK S. HACKETT, Columbia ’99 
HEADMASTER 


A College Preparatory Boarding and Day 
School of High Scholastic Standing 


Beautiful New Fire-Proof Dormitory of 
ne Hundred Single Rooms 


For illustrated catalog address the 
Headmaster 


Safety Service 
Satisfaction 


The a 


Storage Moving Packing 
Send for illustrated booklet 


67th Street and Columbus 
Avenue 


NEW YORK 


Telephone, Columbus 2977 


BANK OF THE 
MANHATTAN COMPANY 


Chartered A 1799 
40 Wall Street, New York 


Capital, Surplus & Undivided Profits 
over $22,000,000.00 


STEPHEN BAKER, President 
RAYMOND E. JONES, First Vice-President 


DIRECTORS 
J. E. ArprED Grorce McNerr 
STEPHEN BAKER ARTHU t G. MEYER 
Bertram H. Bornen Jonn C. Moore 
MarsHAL_ FierLp Cnarces E. Potts 
MICHAEL FRIEDSAM SAMUEL SLOAN 
WALTER JENNINGS James SPEYER 
Raymonp E. Jones = Cart F, SturHAHN 
G. How ann Leavitt Georce ZABRISKIE 
Henry K. McHarg Jonn STEWART BAKER 


Uptown Office: 
31 UNION SQUARE, N. Y.C. 


25 conveniently located offices in the 
Boroughs of Queens and Brooklyn 


ports that despite its southern latitude, 
it is a high, dry and healthy region, 
and, with its daily connections by rail 
and telegraph, is not so far out of the 
world as one might think. Melzer 
takes care of all the engineering work 
at one of six mines there. These mines 
together produce some 1,000 tons daily, 
working on a gold, silver, lead ore of 
low grade. a pretty fair sized mining 
proposition. His residence address is 
the Tecolotes Club. 

’21L—Roger Prosser has opened a 
law office in the Thompson Building, 
Pottsville, Pa. He ts associated with 
Frank Brumm, who last November 
was elected to Congress from his dis- 
trict. 

°21-——Frank Tannenbaum is writing a 
series of articles on the South for the 
Century Magasine, including one on 
the Ku Klux Klan, which appears in 
the April issue. 

’21 Bu, ’22AM—Donald H. Daven- 
port is pursuing his Ph.D. degree in 
Economics at Columbia, and at the 
same time acting as instructor in the 
School of Business. 


Necrology 


651. — Samuel Huntington (Yale, 
‘63AB), on March 8 at his home in 
Plainfield. N. J. Age 80 years. Hunt- 
ington, upon graduation from the Law 
School, was awarded the prize of $250 
for the best essay and examination on 
municipal law. For some years he 
practiced his profession mainly on the 
lines of real estate law, and in 1888 
became associated with the Title Guar- 
antee and Trust Company of New 
York as an examiner of titles, and later 
was made counsel to the company. 
He had lived in Plainfield, N. J., since 
1870, and was active in civic affairs. 
During the Civil War he was in the 
service of the United States Sanitary 
Commission at the base of the Army 
of the Potomac. 

"71—Stuyvvesant Fish, suddenly on 
April 10, while attending a meeting of 
the Board of Directors of the National 
Park Bank, New York City. Age 71 
vears. Fish was a son of the late 
Hamilton Fish, 1827 AB, 1850 Hon, 
Secretary of State from 1869 to 1877. 


BERKELEY-IRVING 


School for Boys 
309-315 WEST 83D STREET, NEW YORE 
“From Primery to College” 
Forty-third year. All grades. Small classes. 
(ndividual instruction. New Gymnesiam, roof 
Soap ir oagy end Swimming Pool on Premises. 
end for illustrated catalogue. 


Phone Schuyler 4836 L. D. Ray, '82, Headmestes 


’801..—Frederick Potter (Yale, 78 
AB), lawyer and banker, on March 22, 
at his home, Meadow Hall. Ossining, 
N. Y. Age 66 years. Potter was the 
son of the late Orlando B. Potter, and 
was president of the O. B. Potter 
Properties, Inc. He was a trustee of 
the Title Guarantee and Trust Com- 
pany, a director of the Bond and Mort- 
gage Guarantee Company, the Realty 
Associates and the Westchester and 
Bronx Title and Mortgage Company. 
He belonged to the University. Yale 
and Sleepy Hollow Country Clubs, the 
American Bar Association, the New 
York Chamber of Commerce and the 
New York Board of Trade and Trans- 
portation. He is survived by five chil- 
dren, one of whom is Frederick A. 
Potter, '14. 

’°89L—Charlton Miner Lewis (Yale, 
'’'86A B, ‘98PhD), Professor of English 
Literature at Yale University. on 
March 12, at his home in New Haven. 
Age 57 years. Lewis practiced law in 
New York with the firm of Bangs, 
Stetson, Tracy and MacVeagh until 
1890, and then with the firm of Crom- 
well and Sullivan until 1894, when his 
fondness for literature led him to ac- 
cept an appointment to the faculty at 
Yale. He won distinction as a poet, 
and specialized in the study of poetry- 
structure, publishing several books on 
the subject. He constantly contributed 
to publications, and was the author of 
“The Beginnings of English Litera- 
ture,” “Gawayne and the Green 
Knight,” “The Principles of English 
Verse” and many others. 

"96P&S — Carlyle Edgar Sutphen 
(Yale, ‘93AB), on March 7, of pneu- 
monia. Age 51 vears. Sutphen served 
for two years on the staff of Roose- 
velt Hospital, and since 1899 had prac- 
ticed medicine in Newark, N. J. For 
eight vears he was a member of the 
New Jersey National Guard, and at 
the outbreak of the World War 
joined the Medical Corps of the United 
States Army. He held the rank of 
major, and while overseas was Com- 
manding Officer at Base Hospital 123. 
In 1919 he was commissioned Licuten- 
ant Colonel in the Medical Reserve 
Corps. He was a Fellow of the Amer- 
ican College of Surgeons, a member 
of the American Medical Association 
and the Essex County Medical Society, 
of which he was president in 1914. 


COLUMBIA GRAMMAR SCHOOL 


5, 7, ond 9 West 93rd Street 
Founded 1764 Telephone 3787 Rives 
Fireproof building. Boys prepared for Colum- 
bia, Cornell, Harvard, Princeton, Yale, and 
other colleges Approved by Regents. Strong 
Primary and Elementary Schools. Gymnasium. 


Playground. 
FREDERIC A ALDEN. Hearwasres 


TEACHERS! 


For COLLEGE POSITIONS in the WEST 


Write to 


The FISK Teachers’ Agency 


510 So. Spring St., Los Angeles, Cal. 


Free Registration 
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Photo by Allen. 
A view of Baker Field, in Spring, looking south from near the highest point of the property and 
about two hundred yards from Broadway. The manor house is in the left center of the picture. 
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Photo by Allen. 


Another photograph of the Field, taken last September, showing the manor house and one end of 
the practice gridiron. 
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Paderewski at his Steinway 


“PT HE supreme qualities of the Steinway piano 


have been for many years universally recog- - 


nized. Musicians and the musical public have long 
regarded it as the standard of perfection. It would 
seem from this that the summit had been reached, for 
with the attainment of perfection progress is 
stopped. And yet, in the case of the Steinway, this 
law of nature seems to have been defied. I feel 
obliged to declare, upon revisiting Steinway Hall 
after an absence of many years, and I do most em- 
phatically declare, that an astonishing progress has 
been achieved. To the former qualities, now mag- 
nified and intensified, an entirely new quality has 
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AN APPRECIATION by IGNACE J. PADEREWSKI 


been added, one which once was considered al- 
most incompatible with the character of tone—an 
easy, light, surprisingly agreeable action. Another 
thing—I have tested a very large number of 
Steinway Concert Grands, and I have not been 
able to choose any one of them as the best, because 
all are best... . There is something in the his- 


tory of the Steinway family to bring joy to the 


heart of every one who is devoted to his profession. 
The Steinway piano is an unmistakable product of 
love of profession, and to it I pay my tribute of 
high esteem and admiration.” 


Steinway & Sons and their dealers have made it conveniently possible for music lovers to own a Steinway. 


Prices : $875 and up. 


STEINWAY 


THE INSTRUMENT OF THE IMMORTALS 
STEINWAY é7SONS, Steinway Hall, 107-109 East “Fourteenth Street, New York 
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OOPERATION WITH MR. 
HAUGHTON.—The Com- 
mencement Day Committee has 
had its first meeting, the an- 
nouncement has been made of 
the Alumni Trustee 
nominating convention, the 
Directors of the Federation 
have met. with the Alumni 

Trustees to discuss their report, Alumni Fund Repre- 

sentatives are beginning to wear that worn look, the 

crews are on the river, the baseball team and the track 
squad are digging up the soft spots of South Field, 
and the new football regime is several weeks old, prac- 
tice being a regular event on Baker Field. All this 
points to a busy spring. The academic year ends with 

Commencement, which falls on June 6. There’s a lot 

to be done before then, and a lot of people must be 

approached to get it done. Several records were made 
in Alumni affairs last year, and these need breaking 
this spring. The University is closing out a highly 


annual 
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successful year of operations; we want to match the 
achievement. 

It is just a little too early to talk much about how 
the Alumni year will end, but so far as prospects go, 
we have everything to look forward to. The lighter 
side of Alumni affairs gets a great boost this time of 
the year with the outcropping of spring sports, and the 
opportunity has been seized to make this issue of the 
NEws a brief resumé of what has been done athletically 
during the long winter months, with emphasis on 
futures. The official Alumni athletic representatives 
are the University Committee on Athletics; the un- 
official and informal representatives are the members 
of the Varsity “C” Club, and we have turned to them 
for word as to progress. They give it to us this week 
fully and frankly. 

It doesn’t seem quite clear to us that any of us know 
just how much Mr. Haughton can mean to Columbia. 
We were fortunate enough recently to be invited to 
attend a meeting of the “C” Club at which he was 
guest of honor. We do not believe any member of the 
University staff was ever welcomed to Columbia with 
more confidence that he was the man for the job than 
the newest acquisition to our educational staff. For 
so he 1s regarded. Dean Hawkes and President Butler 
don’t mince words about it. What the athletic author- 
ities think about it has been known ever since his 
appointment was announced, but the real attitude of 
the University was not definitely expressed until that 
“C” Club meeting. There is no doubt that they are 
just as enthusiastic about it as the Faculty and students. 
Surely there is nothing to stand in the way of success 
in a football way except a realization on the part of 
everyone that the job Mr. Haughton is to do isn’t a 
one-man job. It calls for team work—team play on 
the part of Faculty, students, alumni. Any group that 
shirks will upset the whole scheme. 

We can’t help but feel that the students are the 
critical apex of the triangle. Alumni have amply dem- 
onstrated that they are- willing toy go the limit to 
make our athleticscsuccessful’ The Faculty are cer- 
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tainly doing their share. Nowhere in the country is 
there an institution at which such sane and cooperative 
spirit is shown toward this very important part of 
undergraduate hfe as here in our own Columbia Col- 
lege. But what about the undergraduates? Are they 
willing to give 100°C cooperation? They need proper 
guidance, and they need constant demonstration of 
what ought to be done. Sacrifices will be necessary, 
and it will call for a degree of interest among the 
students in a way that no Columbia men have seen 
for some years. We have the best man in the country 
to make the demonstration for us. He must be given 
the kind of assistance that should come from a band 
of associates who understand fully that what we want 
is sane and intelligent sport. No half way measures 
will serve his purposes. There must still be this 
demonstration from the student body that they are 
100% behind the Faculty, the Alumni and Mr. 
Haughton before any stock can be taken of what is to 
be expected in the next few vears. | 


THUMB-NAIL SKETCHES.—VWve illustrate in 
the initial letter in this issue of the News, the original 
Columbia Lion. In practically all the buildings erected 
on Morningside Heights the lion has appeared as an 
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important feature of the decoration and, as no other 
college had the lion for a mascot, “Leo Columbiae” 
was finally adopted. In 1910 W. C. Demorest, ‘81, 
then president of the College Alumni Association, 
authorized George Brokaw Compton, ’09, who first 
proposed the adoption of the Lion as the University 
mascot, to enlist the aid of George F. Kunz, 98, Vice- 
President of Tiffany & Company, in securing a design 
for formal adoption. 

The lion “rampant,” appearing on the previous page, 
was taken from the original lion banner, first unturled 
by Compton at a meeting of the Alumni at the Aldine 
Club in April, 1910. The Student Board of Repre- 
sentatives formally adopted the lion on May 4, 1910. 
The next evening he was formally introduced to a 
group of northern New York Alumni at Albany and, 
at the annual class song contest on May 10, the sopho- 
mores sang “Leo Columbiae,” a song written by a 
graduate of 1902. Leo, thus fittingly introduced to 
Columbia men has, during the past dozen or more 
years, filled a very important place in Columbia life. 
He has been present at the majority of our games and 
at other functions, and has become as firmly estab- 
lished as many of the more ancient emblems and tradi- 
tions of Columbia life. 


Columbia Alumni Fund Class Report 


(Does not include 10th and 25th Reunion Classes) 


AS OF APRIL 7, 1923 


Classes leading In number of subscribers for current year. 


No. of 
Class Representative Subscribers 
LOZ e's coho dave hoes Edward M. Healy, Jr........... . 64 
TD Oiler casted at John D. Craveneus sasrwiece seve 57 
ee E ere ae ne W. Kenneth Watkins............ 41 
Ea E ob cea. E Hubert G. Larson................ 38 
WOM EAWie shew ca enai Benjamin H. Bartholow.......... 36 
|S car EEEE ES W. Leo Johnson........... 2.0066 30 
1894Mines.. 0... .00002 Archibald Douglas............... 29 
1918Law............. E. A. SHeRICK cc as oad sata ss 27 
POW OTIS St oh gd otc sad ALG, Bunih resanse ea 27 
TEI raien eae EA Caria aA 26 
S Ea REEE TT Edward McGarvey, Jr............ 26 
IS96PKS............ V. J. A CPSOlCalls, 44 < Sud eeGe bewws 26 

Classes leading in amount subscribed for current year. 
Amount 
Class Representative Subscribed 
1893Law...... ce eee Frederic R. Coudert......... $1105.00 
POR ic ee ee eae teed Herman F. Nordeman....... 636.00 
1894Law............ Archibald Douglas........... 546.00 
VS OS ash ae E ovate ts Bees George R. Beach............ 527.84 
1804 E E ans Archibald Douglas........... 505.00 
1884Mines..........02 Abram S. Post............. 492.00 
PSS] LAW fiancee Edgar J. Nathan............ 436.00 
Ee S ERE eh ewe aes John J. Bellman............. 420.00 
S90 O E Wiliam H. Hays............ 419.00 
1896Law............ H. A. Uterhart.............. 375.00 
TORO oie ook pene Landreth H. King........... 370.00 
TSB cd Ware, dats AT (No Representative)......... 365.00 

SLEEP Fix Total: 1505 subscriptions—$45,945.11 


Office of the Fund: 
311 East Hall, Columbia University, 
New York. 


As OF ApRIL 14, 1923 


Classes leading In number of subscribers for current year. 


No. ot 
Class Representative Subscribers 
LO 20 Se tay cette calkees Edward M. Healy, Jr............ 64 
DG A E Auth es wet rane John D. Craven..............000. 58 
LOTS E E E W. Kenneth Watkins............ 4] 
1919. sateen Gee on el « Hubert G. Larson................ 39 
POET SAN kein oun ae vase Benjamin H. Bartholow.......... 37 
TO rea eC W. Leo Johnson...............-- 30 
1894Mines........... Archibald Douglas .............. 29 
TIG PRS 2 ian acwtivren A. C. Burnham...............04. 29 
IB9G PRS soe eres aes W. J. Mersereau.sic cei csc ee ceca 29 
LOTS LAW a eee eee E. A. DRO picks. cctiotacatasavawes 28 
LOTS PE EE E EE TE Edward McGarvey, Jr............ 28 
1009 55.0 a oN ee pied aes Es. Ay Cardoza rrian awa ee as 20 

Classes leading in amount subscribed for current year. 
Amount 
Class Representative Subscribed 
1893 LeaWiw seutcatedws Frederick R. Coudert........ $1105.00 
LOS is E EAE E EE Herman F. Nordeman....... 661.00 
1894Mines.........00: Archibald Douglas .......... 546.00 
EROS ctr) aioe eieedesacta George R. Beach............ 537.84 
1894. ................ Archibald Douglas .......... 505.00 
1884Mines........... Abram S. P0ste<tana is esre 492.00 
IS8lLaw............- Edgar J. Nathan............ 436.00 
18S97Science.......... John J. Bellman............. 420.00 
LOO caw E ea William H. Hays........... 419.00 
1896Law... cece eee H. A. Uterhart.cacsicaceeias 375.00 
IRAN ra raria a be Sees Landreth H. King........... 370.00 
365.00 


LOSSY rone a ceed (No Representative)........- 
Total: 1563 subscriptions—$46,416.11 > 
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Columbia Athletics and the Varsity “C” Club 


By Frank R. Whelan, '14, Varsity ‘‘C’’ Editor of the Alumni News. 


In a recent issue of the ALUMNi 
News we outlined the Varsity “C” Club 
as a booster organization intended to act 
as liaison between the student, the coach 
and the Alumnus. In order to accom- 
plish this purpose, there is a separate sec- 
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© International News Reel. 


occupy seems to have fallen upon ou- 
baseball teams, which for a number of 
years have been uniformly good enough 
to be rated among the best in the East. 
It is no accident that this string of suc- 
cessful teams has been co-incident with 
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First Spring Practice at Baker Field, with Coach Haughton (center, in cap and white 
jersey) surrounded by the Varsity Squad. 


tion for each of the major sports, under 
the guidance of a committee composed 
of two Alumni and three undergradu- 
ates, holding office for one year. De- 
pending on the variety and importance 
of the subjects with which it has to deal, 
each section has at least one meeting 
each year, usually in April. 

As a usual thing, therefore, the “C” 
men of a particular sport are well in- 
formed of activities in their sport, but 
are less cognizant of the achievements 
and plans of the other sections. Other 
Alumni are just as interested, but are 
not in such close contact with athletic 
activity. The primary purpose of this 
article is to meet that deficiency through 
a résumé of Columbia athletics in gen- 
eral. 

Football 

The football section has already had 
its sectional dinner, to which, for this 
year, was very properly invited every 
member of the Varsity “C” Club. Sel- 
dom has there been a larger, and never 
has there been a more enthusiastic meet- 
ing. From the President down, complete 
co-operation and militant loyalty were 
promised to Mr. Haughton. With a 
coaching staff large enough to provide 
individual instruction to every candidate, 
and capable enough to make that instruc- 
tion par excellence, the outlook for the 
fall is rosy. 

Baseball 


The baseball section held its annual 
dinner at the Columbia Club on Thurs- 
day, April 19. The outstanding position 
that Columbia basketball teams used to 


Andy Coakley’s coaching. For the past 
nine years he has built teams that have 
been a credit to Columbia, and in most 
cases, out of material-developed by him- 
self. Exceptional stars he has developed 
include George Smith, Donald Beck, Bob 
Watt and George Page. 

An interesting feature of Andy Coak- 
ley’s regime is the fact that since 1913 
we have never lost a Commencement Day 
game. In that same period Columbia 
has won more than two thirds of ail 
its games. 

The prospects for this year are hard 
to estimate. If we develop a catcher, 
we are sure to have a good team; if we 
don’t, we may have only a fair one. We 
have some good men, and we have Coak- 
ley, so the chances favor the former out- 
come. 


© Keystone View Co. 


Track 

The track dinner took place on Mon- 
day, April 16. It is a long time since 
we have had such an array of stars as 
now represent us on the track. Higgins 
has won two Intercollegiate titles, Moore 
and Graeb have scored in the title meets, 
and Koppisch has just inscribed his name 
among world’s record-holders by running 
a quarter-mile on an indoor track in 
49 3-5 seconds. 

The past year has been unusually suc- 
cessful. The 
Cross Country 
team did excep- 
tionally well in 
all the prelimin- 
ary meets and 
placed fourth in 
the Cross Coun- 
try Championship 
Meet. Higgins 
ran a beautiful 
race, and won as 
he pleased. Des- 
pite the handicap 
of driving snow, 
his time was only 
a few seconds be- 
hind the course 
record. 


The good work 
over hill and dale 
was continued on 
the boards. Hig- 
gins and Kop- 
pisch between 
them ran twenty- 
eight all-star spe- 
cial or champion- 
ship races, and 
brought home twenty-two prizes. In the 
middle of the indoor season, Higgins 
was laid up with a bad cold, and almost 
literally got up from a sick bed to take 


Koppisch, °24, holder of 
world’s quarter-mile rec- 
ord (indoors), Captain of 
Varsity Football Team, 
and athlete extraordinary. 


COLUMBIA'S BIG THREE PNsFOOTBALT 
“P.-D.” Haughton, Head Coach; Baad Bappissp A CaP EDC arid) SB” Cook, Coach of 
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Varsity Crew in an Early-Season Boating on the Harlem River. 


second place in the Indoor Intercollegiate 
Two-Mile Championship. Moore took 
third in the same race, and Graeb fifth 
in, the 70-yard dash. Koppisch won 
eleven of his 
twelve starts, in- 
discriminately de- 
feating national 
and intercollegiate 
champions at his 
own or their own 
distances and 
closed the indoor 
season with his 
record-breaking 
quarter. 


The pros pects 
for the spring are 
very bright, despite 
some weakness in 
the field events. 
Ceach Merner is 
doing a good job, and is confident of the 
future. The manner in which the teain 
has improved under his tutelage entirely 
justifies his Coué attitude. The spring 
schedule includes 
the Penn Relays, 
a dual meet with 
the United States 
Naval Academy, 
a dual meet witn 
Rutgers (at Co- 
lumbia) and a 
triangular meet 
with Syracuse 
and West Point. 


Graeb, ’23, Captain, 
Varsity Track Team. 


Crew 


Jim Rice needs 
no introduction. 
He says he’s a 
perpetual student, 


Higgins, ’23, Intercol- and to tell the 
legiate Cross - Country í 
and Two-Mile Champion. truth he’s been 


with us so long that we don’t know how 
we'd get along without him. The records 
say it’s only seventeen years; if it’s true, 
he has become a tradition 
in a short space of time. 
His crews don’t always 
win, but the crew that 
beats them has to be good. 


It seems hard to be- 
lieve, but it’s true that he 
now has nme crews on 
the river every day, and z 
couple more indoors for 
whom boats are not avail- 
able. Numbers like that 
can only mean that we 
are on our way to con- 
sistent success. 


The schedule for this 


spring starts with the 
Childs Cup race at Phila- Pulleyn, '23, 
delphia on April 28. ¥ oranza , Basket 


There is a triangular rac2 
with Penn and Yale at New Haven, and 
then on May 19 we'll have a chance to 
see our crew in action on the Harlein 
against M. I. T. Jim isn’t saving much 
but he looks 
happy, so we're 
not worrying 
much. 
Basketball 
The basketball 
section dinner 
will not be held 
this year until 
the first week in 
May. The team 
has just finished 
a season marked 
by upsets. The 
team finished 
third, with a 
higher winning 
percentage then 


c=? 


we have had in several years. They beat 
Yale, the champions, in both contests, and 
lost to Penn, the tail enders. 

There’s no use crying over spilt milk, 
and postmortems on the 
basketball team’s accom- 
plishments are now use- 
less. Toward the end of 
the season Coach Deering 
seemed to have discovered 
the right combination and 
as practically the entire 
squad except two men 
will be back next year, 
we have a chance of re- 
gaining the place in the 
sun which we formerly 
held so long that we feel 
it belongs to us. 


W. B. Johnson, 
’°23, Football 
Star, Intercolle- 
giate Wrestling 
Champion, and 
Captain. 


Minor Sports 


It seems anomalous to 
talk of minor sports at a 
plac e like Columbia, 
where we try to keep constantly before 
us the importance of providing athletic 
participation for all. From that point 
of view, all sports are major. 

Of these teams, 
wrestling is the most 
successful. Gus Pet- 
erson is doing a fint 
job, and in the eight 
years he has been with 
us, Columbia has ac- 
quired an enviable 
reputation at wrest- 
ling, winning a maj- 
ority of its dual meets, 
and scoring heavily in 
the Intercollegiates. 
The outstanding star 
of Columbia wrestling 


history is Nat Pen- 

A TO wi on 
dleton, who wor Brodil, °23, Cap- 
Intercollegiate, na- tain of Varsity 
tional and Olympic Crew. 


The present captain, Bill John- 
'23, developed remarkably from 
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novice to Intercol- 
legiate title holder in 
one season. 

The swimming 
team as a whole was 
not up to Columbia 
standard. We did, 
however, win the 
diving championship 
with Captain Bal- 
bach. Wright, a 
Freshman, is the 
fastest swimmer we 
have ever had (and 
we have had some 
good ones, too) and 
will be a valuable 
addition to the team. 

The tennis team has already started its 
season with victories over several co!- 


Moore, ’23, Captain, 


Cross-Country Team. 


leges. Frank T. Anderson is the ouct- 
standing star, and is rated among the best 
in the country. 


The Graduate Manager 


No resume of our athletic achievements 
would be complete without a word abovt 
the Field Marshal of them all, Bob Watt, 
16. At Columbia the Graduate Man- 
ager’s chief duty is usually to spend 
money he hasn’t got—for the A. A. usu- 
ally has a deficit rather than a surplus. 
Bob Watt, ‘16, handles a trying position 
with tact and ability, and to him is due 
no small share of the spirit of harmony 
and whole-hearted co-operation that pre- 
vails at the University, and that is stead- 
ily and perceptibly putting Columbia ath- 
letics on a par with her non-athletic ac- 
tivities—and that is par excellence. 


The Week in Athletics 


Dartmouth and Yale Defeat Varsity 
Nine 
CoLUMBIA 4—DartTMouTH 7. 


Dartmouth’s baseball team, fresh froin 
a spring trip through the South, defeated 
Columbia, 7-4, on South Field, on Aprii 
9. Errors by the home team were chiefly 
responsible for the Green’s Victory. Van 
Brocklin, who pitched for the Varsity, 
allowed only six scattered hits. How- 
ever, his supporting cast wobbled badly, 
committing five miscues during the after- 
noon. Steinhilbar, the Dartmouth 
pitcher, allowed only three hits in eight 
innings, but issued eleven bases on balls 
during his stay on the mound. 


The score: 
DARTMOUTH COLU MBIA 
AbDRH POA AbR H POA 
Dag’stino,lf 4 2 1 2 0 Moeschen,ss 31141 
Caswell,rf 40100 H’zelman,2b 30022 
Bjorkman,cf 4 2 1 0 0 Gehrig,lb E Ta CE W e a 
Thurston,2b 4 2 2 2 2 Strom,lf 40120 
Smith,3b 30123 Roderickcf 511410 
Harris,lb 3 0 0100 Brophy,rf | ee i ae 
Heep,c 3009 0 Pease,3b 2 1-021 
Shapleigh,cc 4 0 0 2 3 Blatt>is,c 30028 
St’nhilbar,p 3 10 0 3 Van B’klinsjp 40009 
Lyon,p 00000 -- — 
m oae 324427 14 
Totales 327627 11 


Errors—Smith, Roderick, Pease (3), Brophy. 


Dartmouth cresine tana iee 01202020 0—7 
Columbia masr EsTa 00001002 1—4 

Two-base hit — Thurston. Sacrifices — Smith, 
Harris. Stolen bases—Caswell (2), Dagastino, 
Bjorkman. Left on bases—Dartmouth 6, Co- 


© Paul Thompson. 
Jim Rice, That’s All. 


lumbia 12. Double play—Gehrig and Moeschen. 
Struck out—By Steinhilbar 7, Van Brocklin 2, 
Lyon 2. Bases on balls—Off Steinhilbar, Van 
Brocklin 5. Hit by pitcher—Steinhilbar. Hits— 
Off Steinhilbar 3 in 8 innings, Lyons 1 in 1. 
Umpires—F. Wilson and R. Wilson. Time of 
game—2:15, 


COLUMBIA 3—YALE 4. 


The Yale baseball team defeated Co- 
lumbia, 4-3, in a close game at New 
Haven, on April 11. Columbia looked 
like a sure winner up to the sixth inning. 
A Yale rally in the seventh frame gave 
the victory to the Eli’s. 

Columbia scored all its runs in the fifth 
inning. Heinzelman walked, to start the 
inning, and advanced on Gehrig’s safe 
bunt. Moescher sacrificed, and both run- 
ners scored on a passed ball by Dann, the 
Yale backstop. Strom got a base on balls 
and worked his way around to third on 
Yale’s errors, crossing the plate on Kel- 
ley’s muff. 

Yale scored two in the sixth and put 
over the tying and winning runs in the 
seventh. 


The score: 


YALE COLUMBIA 
AbRH POA AbR H POA 
Desibour,lf 4 01 2 0 Kennedy,rf 40100 
Oed, lf 100.00 He’man,2b 3103 3 
O’Hearn,lb 41 2 5 1 Gehrig, lb 41 2110 
Neale,cf 3 0010 Moeschen,ss 4 00 2 2 
Hickey, rf 4110 0 Stromif a 2020 
Hawkes,ss 4013 0 Roderick,cf 40020 
Kelley ,2b 400 41 Pease,3b 2002 3 
Ewing,3b 4121 2 Blatters,c 20020 
Dann,c 300 9 3 Price,p 790001 
Pond,p > + S71 
Hartnett,p 00000 = °£4Total...... 2933249 
Total ssa 3447278 
Errors—Hawkes, Kelley, Heinzelman, Moes- 
chen (4). 
TWO eed dake eke whe 0000220 x—4 
ColumDia : 6d kaise. 353 03 ara 0003000 0—3 


Two-base hit—Gehrig. Sacrifice—Dann, Stolen 
bases—O’Hearn, Hickey, Strom, Blatters. Left 
on bases—Yale 8, Columbia 4. Double play— 
Heizelman and Gehrig. Base on balls—Off Pond 
4, Hartnett 2, Price 2. Struck out—By Pond 5, 
Hartnett 3, Price 3. Wild pitech—Pond, Price. 
Hits—Off Pond 3 in 7 innings. Umpires—Swen- 
son and Johnstone. 


Four men on the baseball team have 
perfect fielding averages, — Blatteis, 
catcher; Van Brocklin, pitcher; Strom, 
left fielder, and Sprague, center fielder. 


Bob Watt, °16, 


The Best Ever in Graduate 
Managers. 


Deering Elected Again 


Joseph H. Deering, coach of the Co- 
lumbia basketball team for the past three 
years, was re-engaged as mentor for the 
1923-24 season at a recent meeting of the 
University Athletic Committee. During 
his three years here the Blue and White 
five has finished in fifth place twice and 
fourth once. During the past season the 
Lion was rated as one of the strongest 
quintets in the Intercollegiate League and 
was the only team to defeat the league 
champions (Yale) twice. Columbia was 
also the first to defeat Cornell on the 
Ithaca floor in three seasons. 


Columbia’s swimming team will be led 
by Paul Wacker for the 1923-24 season. 
Wacker is only a sophomore in college 
and was captain of the Freshman swim- 
ming team last year. He prepped at the 
De Witt Clinton High School, where he 
was also the leader of the swimming 
aggregation. Wacker belongs to the 
Delta Chi fraternity. 


Crew Coaching Staff Increased 


With almost a daily increase in the 
number of men reporting for crew prac- 
tice, Coach James C. Rice recently asked 
the University Crew Committee for an 
increase in the coaching staff. The Com- 
mittee immediately announced that Fred 
Miller, ’11, who assisted in coaching last 


Track 


APRIL 27 AND 28. 
Penn. Relays at Philadelphia. 
May 5. 


Naval Academy and Columbia ar 
Annapolis. 
May 12. 
Rutgers and Columbia at Columbia. 
May 19. 


Syracuse, Army and Columbia at 


West Point. 
May 25 AND 26. 
[ntercollegiates at (PHiladelphia, 
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The Athletic Calendar 


SATURDAY, APRIL 21. 


Baseball—Varsity at Ithaca. _ 
Tennis—Varsity at Pennsylvania. 


Tuespay, APRIL 24. 
Baseball—Varsity at Fordham. 


THURSDAY, APRIL 26. 
Baseball—Varsity at New Brunswick. 


season, would be retained this year and 
that William Starbuck, a member of the 
Committee and a former oarsman under 
Rice, had expressed his willingness to 
assist in coaching. The committee said 
that if this did not relieve the situation 
that an attempt would be made to have 
other Columbia graduates assist in de- 
veloping the crew candidates. 


Johnson Captures State Wrestling Title 


W. B. (Bill) Johnson, captain of the 
Varsity wrestling team, won the State 
Championship at 147 pounds, at the New 
York State A. A. U. Wrestling Cham- 
pionships, held at the New York A. C. 
on April 8. Johnson defeated Carl Delin, 
of the Swedish-American A. C., on a 
judges’ decision. The bout went the full 
fifteen-minute limit without a fall being 
secured by either man. With the excep- 
tion of the first few minutes the Blue and 
White captain was the aggressor through- 
out. 


Freshman Wins Intercollegiate Medal 


Donald Farley, a Freshman, won the 
James B. Clemens medal for novice foils 
competition at the Hotel Astor, on April 
13. The annual novice tournament was 
put on as a prelude to the Intercollegiate 
Fencing Championship, held April 13 
and 14. The competition was open to 
men who had never fenced on a Varsity 
team or taken a medal in open competi- 
tion. Second prize, a silver medal, went 
to H. H. Brown, of Yale; the bronze 
medal! for third being taken by A. S. Mc- 
Dill, of Annapolis. Farley won all his 
bouts in the final round. 


Seventy Get Columbia Insignia 


Seventy men were recently honored 
with Columbia athletic insignia awards 
for the fall and winter sports. Of this 
group twenty-two were Freshmen, who 
were given the right to wear the “1926” 
numerals. 

Basketball “C’s” were given to Captain 
Pulleyn, Springhorn, Reilly and Manager 
Boscowitz. All of these men are seniors 
and were given the highest award, in 
keeping with Columbia’s custom that men 
who are seniors on the quintet have the 
right to the “C.” 

The minor sport “C” was awarded to 
Higgins, Moore, Skeats, Schmid, and 
Theobald for bheing members of the team 
which won the Quadrangular Run be- 
tween Cornell, Pennsylvania, Dartmouth 
and Columbia at Van Cortlandt Park on 
November 11, 1922. Brennan was also 
given a minor “C” for being among the 
first twenty-five per cent. to finish in the 
Intercollegiate Cross Country run on 
November 27. 

Louis J. Balbach, captain of the swim- 
ming team, also received a minor “C” for 
his outstanding achievement of winning 
54 points in dual tompetition this year. 
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Balbach was also second in the Intercol- 
legiate championship fancy dive. 

A complete list of the awards follows: 
Basketball “C”: 

Robert F. Pulleyn, captain, Harold F. 
Springhorn, Maurice T. Reilly, and H. 
Huber Boscowitz, manager. 


Basketball “bCb”’: 
Samuel Strom, Howard Dockerill, Al- 
len Fields and Harold C. Wilson. 


Freshman Basketball “1926”: 

Edward J. Courtney, Raymond Kirch- 
myer, Edwin Korth, Vladimer Smith, 
John Sullivan, Raymond Wagner and 
Wilbur Washburn. 


Wrestling “wCt’: 

W. B. Johnson, captain, Phillip Hart, 
N. Arida, M. Schwartz, T. Parsonnet, M. 
Donahue, W. Blaine, and Robert Tally, 
manager. 


Cross Country, Minor Sport “C”: 

Walter Higgins, Robert F. Moore, W. 
Skeats, W. P. Schmid, J. Theobald, 
Frank Brennan. 

Swimming, Minor Sport “C”: 

Louis J. Balbach. 

Swimming “sCt’: 

S. Knebel, P. J. Wacker, T. B. Walker, 
E. Vurgeson, C. M. E. Lang, E. B. 
Matzke. 

Waterpolo, “wCp”: 

D. E. Ackermann, D. R. Judd, G. A. 
Beiswenger, captain, E. D. Cox, E. S. 
Mindlin, P. Cohen, J. L. Nicoll, H. T. 
Langham, A. J. Altheimer. 


Freshman Swimming “1926”: 

W. D. Wright, M. Turkel, J. S. Dunn, 
H. Soloman, M. Millison, R. Ellender, 
P. S. Harburger, J. Fyfe, P. C. Doyle. 
Tennis, “1925”: 

S. E. Chua, S. J. Phillips, C. Eliason, 
M. T. Kafka, A. G. Block, G. E. Hum- 
bert. 

Rifle “rCt’: 

Edwin H. Kirkham, captain, Jules 
Guedalia, Henry N. Rapaport, J. Robert 
Melish, manager. 

Rifle “1926”: 

W. P. Affelder, Jr., G. V. Brothers, 
George A. Buchanan, Richard A. Dever- 
eaux, Martin T. Linderoth, Robert V. 
Wiley. 


The 1923 Baseball Schedule 


March 31, St. John’s at Columbia (game 
cancelled account weather). 

April 3, Columbia (4), at N. Y. U. (12). 

April 5, Bowdoin at Columbia (game can- 
celled account weather). 

April 7, C. C. N. Y. 
(15). 

April 9, Dartmouth (7), at Columbia (4). 

April 11, Columbia (3), at Yale (4). 

April 14, Columbia at Princeton (game 
cancelled account weather). 

April 18, Williams at Columhia. 

April 21, Cornell at Ithaca. 

April 24, Fordham at Fordham. 

April 26, Rutgers at New Brunswick. 

April 28, N. Y. U. at Columbia. 

May 2, Pennsylvania at Columbia. 

May 5, Rutg rs at Columbia. 

May 7, Dartmouth at Hanover. 

May 11, Cornell at Columbia. 

May 12, Army at West Point. 

May 15, Fordham at Columbia. 

May 17, Dartmouth at Columbia. 

May 19, Wesleyan at Columbia. 

June 4, Crescent AA. C. at Columbia. 

June 6, Pennsylvania at Columbia. 

June 9, Pennsylvania at Philadelphia: 


(5), at Columbia 
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7) 
THEGIWMN oF THE \/ARSITY C “Cys 


The Track Dinner 

The Annual Dinner of the Track Sec- 
tion of the Varsity “C” Club took place 
on Monday, April 16. It wasn’t as 
damp, but it was just as enthusiastic, as 
the Football Dinner of the week before. 

Walter Higgins, the Varsity’s star dis- 
tance runner, was presented with a wrist 
stop-watch by the track Alumni in recog- 
nition of his services to Columbia. Ro- 
land Rood, ’84, an artist of note, com- 
pleted Mr. Higgins’ surprise by announc- 
ing an offer to paint his picture, to be 
placed in the Trophy Room, in Earl 
Hall. 

Mr. Rood’s mention of pictures acted 
as the spark of recollection to almost- 
forgotten memories. It reminded Gustavus 
T. Kirkby, 95S, ’98L, of a pulchritude 
contest between himself and Charles 
Halsted Mapes, 85, ’89Mines, that ended 
in a blanket finish, apparently by advice 
of Anthony Comstock. Charles Allen 
Reed, ’83, not to be outdone, announced 
himself a post-entry and submitted con- 
vincing evidence in a picture of himself, 
when he won a bicycle championship. 

In accordance with the purpose of the 
Varsity “C” Club to get as many men 
as possible to avail themselves of Co- 
Jumbia’s opportunities for physical as 
well as mental improvement an offer was 
made by the Varsity “C” Club of gold 
and silver medals for a special inter-class 
meet, to be held immediately before the 
last dual meet. Entries will be limite 
to men who have not represented Colum- 
bia in either the Penn Relays or the dual 
mects. It is hoped that the incentive of 
competition for prizes at the end of the 
season will keep in training, right up to 
the end, a large number of men who be- 
cause of inability to make the Varsity 
team this year, would quickly drop off. 

The undergraduates submitted a pro- 
posal having the same goal, namely the 
formation of a “Spiked Shoe Club,” mem- 
bership in which will be limited to men 
who have won insignia in track or cross 
country. As every member is pledged to 
get candidates out for track, there is no 
reason why we can’t have squads of two 
and three hundred men; and when we 
do, we're sure to have winning teams. 

G. T. Kirby again offered to finance 
the distribution of bulletins to ex-track 
men and turned over to the Committee 
one hundred dollars to replenish its de- 
pleted treasuryy | Phe same committec 
was re-elected for another year. 
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West Point Trip Set for May 12 

The annual West Point Trip will again 
be held this year by the students of Co- 
lumbia College, the date having been set 
for May 12. Conflicting schedules pre- 
vent the holding of a track meet with the 
cadets this year, which leaves as the main 
athletic feature of the expedition, the 
West Point-Columbia baseball game. The 
Mandalay, the steamer that was used for 
the trip last year, has again been secured, 
and will leave on the morning of May 
12, returning to New York in the evening 
of the same day. The price has been set 
at $3.00. 

The decision to conduct the West Point 
outing was reached after lengthy deliber- 
ation on the part of the Student Board. 
At the beginning of the school year, it 
was decided to abandon the trip, but com- 
munications which were received from the 
members of the student body indicated 
that sentiment on the campus strongly 
favored the excursion. 

It is expected that a number of Alumni, 
particularly those from the younger 
classes, will make the trip. 


Watchman Kills Self Before Assault 
Trial 
The many Alumni who knew Louis 
Wiggers, 69 years old, a watchman enm- 
ployed for the past 26 years at the Uni- 
versity, will regret to learn of the un- 
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fortunate happenings culminating in his 
death, by suicide, on April 9. Abovt 
three weeks ago, he is reported to have 
returned to his room intoxicated. In an 
altercation with Gus Peterson, wrestling 
coach, with whom he lived, Wiggers drew 
a revolver and fired two shots at Peter- 
son, neither of which hit him. Later he 
was indicted on a charge of assault, and 
on the day of his trial committed suicide 

Wiggers was well known to Columbia 
students and to the Faculty children who 
used the Grove as a playground. It is 
said that Wiggers helped many students 
with loans at registration, when they had 
no friends in the city—and it was a mat- 
ter of pride with the old watchman that 
not one whom he befriended ever failed 
to make good. 


Peele, °83Mines, Wins Mining Medal 


The 1922 Gold Medal of the Mining 
and Metallurgical Society of America, 
which has been awarded to Robert Peele, 
’°83Mines, Professor of Mining at Colum- 
bia, will be formally presented on April 
26 at a dinner to be held at the Aldine 
Club, 200 Fifth avenue, New York City. 
The medal is given annually by the So- 
ciety “for distinguished service in the 
literature of mining.” 

Lucius W. Mayer, ‘04S, of 42 Broad- 
way, New York City, is chairman of the 
presentation dinner committee. 


BRING BACK THE CAIILDS CUP 
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Thomas Ewing, ’85, ’89L, to Talk on 
Patent Law 


The Honorable Thomas Ewing, ’85, 
'89L, will address the students of the Law 
School at the Assembly Hour, Tuesdav, 
April 24, in Room 411, Kent. Mr. Ewing 
has been actively engaged in the practice 
of Patent Law since he left the Colum- 
bia Law School. He served for four 
years in Washington, D. C., as Examiner 
of Patents and was at one time special 
lecturer on Patent Law at Georgetown 
University. He is now engaged in active 
practice at 160 Broadway, New York 
City. 

It has been the aim of the Lecture Com- 
mittee of the Law Schoo! Student Coun- 
cil, for the last few lectures, to secure 
men who have specialized in some partic- 
ular branch of Law. In connection with 
this, Mr. Ewing will probably explain 
in his talk some of the particular fea- 
tures of Patent Law as distinguished 
from general practice. 


James T. Shotwell, ’03Ph.D., Professor 
of History, who is identified with the 
Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace, sailed last month for Europe. He 
plans to confer with other historians and 
statesmen who are assisting in the collat- 
ing of material for the economic history 
of the World War. 


NEXT SATURDAY- APRIL 28m- THE VARSITY CREW MEETS PRINCETON AND PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE CHILDS CUP RACE ON THE SCHUYKILL RER, PHILADELPHIA. — BE THERE To ROOT. 
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Cleveland Alumni Distinguish Themselves at All-College 


Dinner 


The Cleveland Alumni Club covered it- 
self with glory and splashed a consid- 
erable amount on its Alma Mater, by 
taking a leading part in an All-Colleye 
Dinner held in their city, on April 12. 
The chief conspirators in putting Colum- 
bia in the foreground at that time were 
Emil Joseph, ‘79, SIL, and J. E. Hyde, 
12Ph.D, respectively President and Sec- 
retary of the Club. Through their ef- 
forts almost half a hundred Columbia 
men and their wives, all decked out in 
blue and white hoods and equipped with 
shrieking sirens, were on hand. The in- 
genuity of some loyal enthusiast put two 
large Columbia banners in a place some 
twenty feet above the tables, where the 
809 or more diners were bound to see 
them. As a climax to all this activity, the 
harmonious sextette of the Club, under 
the inspired leadership of Leon E. Jean- 
neret, 11S, and Karl H. Driggs, ’08Phar, 
took part in the program—making the 
Columbia organization the only local 
Alumni Club so distinguished among the 
110 colleges whose Alumni were present. 
Newton D. Baker, former Secretary of 
War, acted as Toastmaster. 

The All-College Dinner was one of 
the events of the Annual Conference of 
the Association of Alumni Secretaries and 
Alumni Magazines Associated, of both 
of which organizations Columbia is a 
member. Delegates to thts year’s Con- 
ference came from Canada and all parts 
of the United States, from Maine to 
California and Texas. Almost 100 col- 
leges and universities were represented. 


The Columbia delegates were Levering’ 


Tyson, "LIAM, Editor of the ALUMNI 
News; Charles G. Proffitt, ’17, Secre- 
tary of the Federation, and Carol W. 
Cocks. 

The Conference began on Thursday 
morning, April 12, and lasted until Satur- 
day afternoon. The subjects considered 
at the various sessions included Alumni 
Funds, Local Club problems and the re- 
lationship between an Alumni organiza- 
tion and the college, as well as several 
phases of Alumni publications. 

For the Association of Alumnt Secre- 
taries, the following officers were elected 
for the coming year: President, Mr. All's 
(Amherst); First Vice-President, Miss 
Sutton (Radcliffe); Second Vice-Pres- 
ident, Mr. Ross (Purdue); Third Vice- 
President, Mr. Botsford (Willirms); 
Editor, Mr. Sailor (Cornell); Secretary, 
Mr. Allanson (Case School of Applied 
Science) ; Assistant Secretary, Miss Snow 
(Smith). Executive Committee: Mr. 
Coffin (Cornell); Miss Byrd (North 
Carolina College for Women); Mr. Os- 


borne (Vale), and the Treasurer, Mr. 
Baxendale (Permont). 


The Alumni Magazines Associated 
elected the following: President, Mr. 
Profhtt (Columbia); Vice-President, 


Miss Wellington (lassar) ; Editor, Mr. 
Sailor (Cornell) ; Treasurer, Mr. Baxen- 
dale (Vermont); Secretary, Mr. Ament 
(Oberlin): Executive Committee: Mr. 
Morrill (Ohio State); Mr. Okeson (Le- 
high); Mr. Crawford (lH isconsin). 


Ex-Dean Keppel, 98, to Visit Detroit 
and Chicago Alumni 

The news that Frederick P. Keppel, 
08, will soon be leaving New York on a 
west-bound express, has already spread 
ainong members of both the Detroit and 
Chicago Alumni Clubs, and they are mak- 
ing arrangements accordingly. The De- 
troit Alumni will receive their guest at 
a dinner on Thursday, April 26, and the 


Calendar 


Unless otherwise indicated, the 
events listed below will be held at the 
Columbia University Club, 4 West 


43rd Street. Telephone, Longacre 
8200. 
MONDAY, APRIL 23. 
1899. Twenty-fifth anniversary con- 
mittee. Dinner, 7.00 p. m. 
1922. Class dinner. 


Tuespay, APRIL 24. 

1880. Class dinner. 

1917S. Monthly luncheon. Stewart’s, 
30 Park Place, New York City. 

1919.. Weekly luncheon. Pequot Cof- 
fee House, 91 Water Street, New 
York. 

1920. Weekly luncheon. Stewart's, 
30 Park Place, New York. 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 25. 


1909, Business meeting and smoker. 
Board of Directors, Alumni Federa- 
tion. Meeting. 


THURSDAY, APRIL 26. 


Detroit Alumni Club. Dinner. 
tails later. 


De- 


FRIDAY, APRIL 27. 
Chicago Alumni Club. 
Details later. 


Luncheon. 


SATURDAY, APRIL 28. 
1878. Class dinner, 
Monpay, APRIL 30. 


Mines Alumni Association. Annual 
meeting. 
Wepnespay, May 2. 
1904. Monthly luncheon. Stewart’s, 


30 Park Place, New York. 
1909, Monthly luncheon. Elks’ Club, 
110 West 43rd Street, New York. 


Frinay, May 11. 


1905. Class dinner. 


Chicago Club has planned a luncheon in 
his honor for the following day. 

The Detroit dinner will be arranged by 
C. Eustace Dwyer, ’09, ’11S, whose ad- 
dress is the University Club in that city. 
In Chicago, Walter Dwyer, 715, of 217 
East Illinois street, is looking after the 
luncheon with his usual efficiency. De- 
tails of both events may be learned from 
these two Chairmen. 


1899 Reunion Committee Gets Busy 

Judge Ernest A. Cardozo, ’99, Chair- 
man of the Twenty-Fifth Anniversary 
Committee of the Class of 1899 College 
and Mines, has announced a dinner for 
the Committee on April 23, at the Colum- 
bia University Club. 

Cardozo’s co-workers include Howard 
Chapman, George Ehret, Jr., Henry C. 
Eldert, Arthur A. Fowler, Frank S. 
Hackett, George S. Hellman, Otto H. 
Hinck, Oscar R. Lichtenstein, Harold H. 
Oddie, James D. Pell and Louis M. Rossi. 


1921, at Annual Dinner, Plans 
Monthly Luncheons 


The annual dinner of the Class of ’2), 
held at the Columbia University Club on 
April 10, brought together quite a crowd 
of members, of whom some are still en- 
rolled in professional schools on the 
campus, and others are well into their 
second year of business life. 

Henry E. Eccles, a member of the 
Class who has since been graduated from 
Annapolis, gave an interesting talk about 
his cruise with the Navy to Rio de Jan- 
ciro at the time of the Brazilian Exposi- 
tion; and Sid Reich, just returned from 
Europe, brought his classmates back from 
the glories of South America and trans- 
ported them to Parts. 

The question was raised as to 1921’s 
part as a unit among the Columbia 
Alumni, and a committee was appointed 
to consider how the Class might best be 
of service. : 

It was definitely decided to initiate the 
practice of holding monthly luncheons 
next fall, when all the members now in 
professional schools will be graduated. 


Henry E. Crampton, °93, ‘99Ph.D., 
Professor of Zoology, has been desig- 
nated to represent the University at the 
Pan-Pacific Scientific Congress to be held 
at Melbourne, Australia, in August, and 
at Sydney early in September. 


Lucius Chapin Porter, Dean Lung Pro- 
fessor of Chinese, recently addressed the 
Phi Beta Kappa Socicty of Columbia on 
the cultural advance now in progress in 
the Orient. Professor Porter was for- 
merly Dean of the College of Arts and 
Scicnees in Peking- University. 
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Alumni Notes 


Addresses of Columbia Alumni may be 
secured from the Alumni Office, 311 East 
Hall, Columbia University, New York 
(Telephone, Morningside 1400), Mail ad- 
dressed to Alumni, in care of the Alumni 
Office, will be properly forwarded. For 
such letters, a return address should ap- 
pear on the envelope in case of non-delivery. 


’63—Lewis H. Lighthipe. retired 
clergyman of the Diocese of New Jer- 
sey, has moved from Rocky Hill, N. 
J., to 622 Maple Street, Westfield, N. J. 

"72 Mines—-Philip N. Moore, of 3125 
Lafavette Avenue, St. Louis, Mo. has 
been elected vice-president ot the 
American Engineering Council of the 
Federated American Engineering Soci- 
eties. He has also been chosen vice- 
chairman of the Federation's “Com- 
mittee on Government Reorganization 
as it Relates to Engineering Matters.” 
J. Parke Channing, "83Mines, ‘14Hon, 
is the chairman of this committee. 

"771.—William Edmond Curtis, of 
399 Park Avenue, New York City, has 
been spending some time at the Ponce 
de Leon Hotel, in St. Augustine, Flor- 
ida. Curtis, who practices law in New 
York at 30 Broad Street, was at one 
time a delegate to the Democratic Na- 
tional Convention. He conducted the 
negotiations which resulted in the pur- 
chase of gold by the United States 
Government in 1895, to sustain public 
credit, and was sent by the United 
States to Europe to deliver thirty-one 
million dollars worth of bonds issued 
therefor. 

78, *8B2P&S—J. Arthur Booth, after 
a trip to Bermuda, was heard to heave 
a sigh, and fervently agree with Mark 
Twain's observation that one has to 
go through Hell to find Heaven. He 
is now safely back on dry land at his 
home, 129 West  Seventy-seventh 
Street, New York City. Booth is an 
honorary member of the New York 
Medico-Surgical Society. 

’*81—Charles M. Lum. of Chatham. 
N. J., president of the Class of ‘81, is 
continuing as president of the New 
Jersey Historical Association. 

"821. ’04Hon—Frank J. Goodnow, 
president of Johns Hopkins University 
since 1914, recently spoke at the Cham- 
ber of Commerce in Cleveland on the 
- tendencies of modern American democ- 
racy. 

’94F A—The marriage of Grosvenor 
Atterbury and Miss Dorothy Axtell 
Johnstone, of Short Hills, N. J., took 
place in New York City on March 24. 
Upon their return from a trip to Ber- 
muda, the couple will live at 131 East 
Seventieth Street. New York City. 

’95Mines—Louis D. Huntoon. who 
early in February spent a few weeks 
in Porcupine, Ontario, on professional 
work in the great gold area of Canada, 
has gone up again for a short stav. 
His New York business address is 
115 Broadway. 

95, ’971.—It has been noticed that a 
large number of residents of Mont- 
clair, the Oranges and surrounding 
communities in New Jersey, are study- 
ing with great diligence cross-contin- 
ent time tables and automobile Blue 
Books, preparatory to starting out for 
Arizona and other points West. Their 
inspiration was a lecture, given under 
the auspices of the Montclair Art As- 


sociation on April 5, by none other than 
our own George R. Beach, President 
of the Alumni Federation, who talked 
in a most interesting way of a trip 
he made last summer through the re- 
gion of the Grand Canyon, and ex- 
hibited motion pictures taken on the 
journey. 

"95, ’98L—On June 1, Gustavus T. 
Kirby and his father, Thomas E., sole 
partners of the American Art Associ- 
ation and proprietors of the American 
Art Galleries, will retire from the busi- 
ness management of that historic 
house, now established in its new 
Madison Avenue block at Fittv-seventh 
Street, New York City. “Gus” will 
take up the practice of law, and his 
father, who, after sixty-five years ot 
service, is regarded as “one of the 
most picturesque figures in American 
art affairs,” will undertake the task 
of writing his memoirs. 

’96— Melvin H. Dalberg, legal repre- 
sentative of the Wagnerian Opera Fes- 
tival, has announced the reorganiza- 
tion of the company following a loan 
of $35,000 working capital from “sev- 
eral wealthy music lovers,” whose 
names have not been revealed. Dal- 
berg has been made general director 
and is to have full management of the 
company. He has already arranged 
for a country-wide tour during the 
season of 1923-24, with Josef Stransky, 
former Philharmonic leader, as con- 
ductor. Dalberg’s law offices are lo- 
cated at 19 West Forty-fourth Street, 
New York City. 

00, ’°03L—The marriage has been 
announced of H. Starr Giddings and 
Miss Marguerite Evelyn Harlan, on 
March 31, at Highland Park, Pa. 

02, ’0SP&S — Henry S. Holland, 
chairman of the Two-Up-Club, the 
newly formed golf club of the class 
of ‘02, has sent out questionnaires to 
check up the plaving records of aspir- 
ants for the Class Trophy. The mem- 
bers are eagerly awaiting announce- 
ment of the exact date of the tourna- 
ment, which will be held early in May. 

02S, ’06PhD — Thomas. T Read 
recently returned from a = six-months’ 
stay in South America, where he 
served as the representative of the In- 
terior Department of the United 
States Government in its participa- 


Jay Gould, 711, Wins National Cham- 
pionship for Sixteenth Time 


Jay Gould, ‘11, won the National 
Court Tennis Championship for the 
sixteenth year in succession by defeat- 
ing C. Suydam Cutting, of New York, 
in the challenge round, held in Boston, 
on April 7. Gould, who has also held 
the world’s open championship, demon- 
strated again that he is without an 
equal in the world today at his favorite 
court game. The champion’s versa- 
tility is remarkable, for besides being 
champion at court tennis, he holds 
second place in the national squash 
tennis rankings, and is a racquet player 
of note. Gould won his sixteenth 
national title in straight sets by the 
scores of 6-2, 6-5, 6-2. 


tion in the celebration of the 100th 
anniversary of Brazil's independence, 
and later visited the principal countries 
of South America to promote co-op- 
eration and friendly relations between 
public bureaus dealing with the pub- 
lic domain. Read is now acting as as- 
sistant to the Director of the Bureau 
of Mines, Department of the Interior, 
and has been appointed Supervising 
Mining Engineer. Soon he will take 
up field duties for the department. 

03, ’06L—James E. McDonald, of 
604 Riverside Drive, New York City, 
has been installed as Exalted Ruler of 
No. 1 Lodge of Elks, New York. Mc- 
Donald is Assistant District Attorney 
of New York County, in charge of the 
prosecution of automobile homicide 
cases. His office is at 51 Chambers 
Street. 

’04— Donald C. Brace and Alfred 
Harcourt. both of ‘04, have chosen a 
very convenient spot for their new 
Harcourt Brace Bookshop, and = are 
already flourishing in one of the newly 
established stores in the Columbia 
University Club building. The main 
place of buisness of Harcourt Brace, 
Inc., is at 1 West Forty-seventh Street. 

’04—The first move to feature King: 
Tut on the silver screen ts credited to 
William P. S. Earle, who is starting 
work in Hollywood on a feature film 
to be called “Tutankhamen,” built 
around the Egyptian ruler’s romance 
and ascension to power. It is said 
that there is little connection be- 
tween the film and the exploit in 
Egypt of the late Lord Carnavon, as 
research work for the feature has been 
carried on by Earle for almost a year. 
Earle is an authority on Egvptology, 
and devoted a great deal of his time 
to the study before he began directing 
pictures and writing for the screen 
ten years ago. 

’04S—A recent number of Journal 
of Electricity and Western Industry 
devotes much space to an illustrated 
article by Frank Whalley Watson on 
“The $5,000,000 Cocoanut Oil Indus- 
trv in the Northwest.” It appears 
that in an attempt to carry out in a 
practical way the principle voiced by 
the slogan: “Keep the Port in Port- 
land,” an effort was put forth in 1920 
to organize a corporation for the pur- 
pose of manufacturing cocoanut oll, 
oil cake and resultant products from 
raw copra imported from the Orient. 
This effort resulted in the present or- 
ganization known as the Portland 
Vegetable Oil Mills Company, of 
which Watson 1s vice-president, and 
which now produces products amount- 
ing to $5,000,000 annually. 

’08— Arthur Hamilton Otis, a mem- 
ber of the faculty at the University of 
Arizona, has been asked to act as the 
official representative of Columbia at 
the inaugural of President Marvin of 
that University, on April 23 and 24. 


’09—-New York reporters recently 
pounced with avidity upon the restora- 
tion to health of Joseph Corbett. who 
after months of illness, owes his re- 
covery from diabetes to the use of a 
new serum developed by Dr. Banting, 
of the Universitv of Toronto. “The 
Corbett family won't have to use that 
newly boughtyplot in the little ceme- 
terv now,’ (one’article began. “The 
gatnt shadow of a man who was list- 
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tom of ninety pounds to a vital human 


being.” Corbett is an instructor in 
Mathematics at Stuyvesant High 
School. New York City, and is now 


living with his wife and five-year-old 
son at Lake Ronkonkoma, Long Island. 

’09, °12PhD, °17Hon—By a presiden- 
tial mandate, issued April 9, the resig- 
nation of the present Foreign Minister 
in China was accepted and V. K. Wel- 
lington Koo was named as his succes- 
sor. This appointment is provisional, 
pending parliamentary approval. 

’09L—The engagement has been an- 
nounced of Charles J. Buchner, of 1783 
West Third Street, Brooklyn, and 
Miss Kathryn E. Gavin. Buchner 
practices law in Brooklyn at 44 Court 
Street, and during the war was an 
assistant Federal attorney. 

’09—-Fred S. Mead, Jr., 
two weeks at the Passaic General 
Hospital in his home city in New 
Jersey, and is now at home a con- 
valescent, planning to stay there for 
two weeks more. He reports his re- 
cent operation most successful and the 
staff of hospital nurses more than 
acceptable! 

09, °12P&S—Charles H. Nammack, 
of 130 East Fifty-sixth Street, New 
York City, is a captain in the 302d 
Medical Regiment, 77th Reserve Divi- 
sion, U. A. 


has spent 


with pneumonia, and will probably be 
kept off duty for some time. He is a 
consulting chemist at 113 Hudson 
Street. 

"11, ’716PhD—Ralph R. Stewart is 
retracing his steps on the “Road to 
Mandalay,” and bidding farewell for 
a while to Rawal Pindi, India, where 
he is Professor of Biology in Gordon 
Mission College. He will arrive even- 
tually to spend his furlough in New 
York, and his address will be 512 West 
171st Street. 

"12, 714.—The firm of Nordlinger 
and Riegelman, of which Henry E 
Nordlinger and Harold Riegelman, 
‘16L, are members, has removed from 
60 to 67 Wall Street, New York, where 
it will continue in the general practice 
of law. 

12—William Judson Timmons, in 
company with A. Provot, 03S, 
sailed on April 7 for Paris, France, 


BERKELEY-IRVING 


School for Boys 
309-315 WEST 83D STREET, NEW YORE 
“From Primery to College” 
Forty-third year. All grades. Small cilasecs. 
Freba instruction. New Gymnesiam, ree 


paseround end Swimming Pool on 
for illustrated catalogue. 


ee Schuyler 4836 L. D. Ray, °82, Headmaster 


-TEACHERS! 


For COLLEGE POSITIONS in the WEST 


Write to 


The FISK Teachers’ Agency 


510 So. Spring St., Los Angeles, Cal. 


Ideal Summer Vacations 


ERMUD 


Only 2 Days from NewYork 
SUMMER VACATION TOURS 


8 Days $83.00, 9 Days $88.50 %24"°. 


Golf (Two 18-Hole Courses), Tennis, Motor Boating, Sailing, Bath- 


SAILINGS TWICE WEEKLY 


Via Palatial Twin-Screw. Oil-Burning Transatlantic Liners 


S. S. “FORT VICTORIA” 


Free Regtstration 


Including All Ex- 
All Outdoor Sport 


penses. 


ing. No Passports. 


S. S. “FORT ST. GEORGE” 


New York-Halifax~Quebec 


4 yachting cruises via Palatial twin-screw 
S. S. “FORT HAMILTON” 
Sailing from New York July 7-21-Aug. 4-18 


Stopping One Day (each way) at Halifax and Two Days at Quebec 
Magniticent scenery, smooth water, cool weather. Orchestra for Dancing 
For Illustrated Booklets on Bermuda or Canadian Cruises write to 


FURNESS BERMUDA LINE, 34 Whitehall St., New York 


Bowling Green 7800 - - Or Any Local Tourist Agent 


Tel. 
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Provot going on to Vienna for en- 
gineering work, while Timmons re- 
mains in Paris with La Nationale In- 
surance Company. He plans to return 
to New York in the summer. While 
abroad, his address is in care of Equit- 
able Trust Company, 23 rue de la 
Paix, Paris. 

’13L—Monroe Curtis, Berlin repre- 
sentative of the law firm of Peaslee 
and Compton, 501 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City, has been visiting his father 
in Cleveland, Ohio, for several weeks. 
He saw many of the alumni in the city, 
and acted as chairman of the commit- 
tee in charge of the annual dinner of 
the Cleveland Alumni Club. 

’15L— Louis Connick, Jr., wearing a 
distinctly legal and judicial air, ar- 
rived at the home of Louis and Mrs. 
Connick on March 30. Connick senior 
practices law with the firm of Simp- 
son, Thacher and Bartlett, at 62 Cedar 
Street, New York City. 

’717—Announcement has been made 
of what the New York papers call 
“one of the most interesting engage- 
ments of the season,” involving Harry 
C. Cushing III, of 780 Park Avenue, 
and Miss Cathleen Vanderbilt, debu- 
tante daughter of Reginald C. Vander- 
bilt and Mrs. Sydney J. Colford, Jr., 
formerly Mrs. Cathleen Neilson Van- 
derbilt. Cushing is a general partner 
in the brokerage firm of Herrick, Berg 
and Company, 14 Wall Street. 

"17—William Skinkle Knickerbocker, 
officially known as Registrar and As- 
sistant Professor of English at the 


Special Alumni Train for Yale-Penn- 


Columbia Regatta on May 5 


As announced in last week’s issue 
of the News, a special train will leave 
Grand Central Station on Saturday, 
May 5, at 12:35 P. M., daylight saviny 
time, 'for Derby, Conn. . to convey 
Alumni to the Yale-Pennsylvania-Co- 
lumbia Regatta, to be staged on the 
Housatonic River, Derby, on that day. 
In addition, the New Haven Railroad 
Company will run an observation 
train for the races. The New York 
Alumni special will return from Derby 
ten minutes after the return of the ob- 
servation train from the last race of 
the afternoon. 

Details concerning accommodations, 
cost, etc., may be had from the office 
of the Graduate Manager of Athletics, 
East Hall, Telephone Morningside 
1400, Extension 90 or 294. 


New York State College of Forestry, 
Syracuse University, is planning to re- 
turn to Columbia and take a few 
courses at Summer School this year. 
It is hard to refrain from mentioning 
the attempts of the well-known camel 
to get through the needle’s eye, for 
Knickerbocker is said to be accumu- 
lating a goodly store of the world’s 
goods. His discerning glance has no- 
ticed no less than three substantial 
advances in the Bursar’s checks dur- 
ing the past three years. 

"18—“‘If you had caught me in a 


—and after all, what 
other cigarette is 
so highly respected 


by so many men? 


FATIMA 


CIGARETTES 


Liccetr & Myers Tosacco Co. 


scribbling mood three months back,” 
chirps Arrigo Righi cheerfully from 
Ecuador, “or if you do again three 
months from now, you would have a 
more enthusiastic epistle. As it is, we 
are in the midst of the rainy season, 
and my ardor is somewhat damped— 
I might almost omit the ‘p.’ 

I am supposed to be the chemist of the 
biggest drug house here, and the cli- 
mate makes the business about the 
most profitable of any. Everybody, 
with few exceptions, is ill from all 
sorts of tropical fevers, so we who 
import medicines and drugs are the 
only ones who make it worth while 
for ships to stop here. I am one of 
the exceptions mentioned above, but 
I swim in quinine, and anyway I 
don't want to crow too much. . 
Ecuador is the most backward of what 
Ed Earle will call our sister-republics.” 
Righi’s address is P. O. Box 407, Guay- 
aquil, Ecuador, S. 

"18, ’20S—Joseph V. Ward is stilt 
living at 546 West 124th Street, New 
York City. He is a member of the 
Fire Underwriters’ Electrical Bureau, 
at 1 Liberty Street. 

’18, ’21L—Frederic Coudert Belling- 
er and Frederic R. Coudert, Jr., have 
become associated in the practice of 
law with Coudert Brothers, 2 Rector 
Street, New York City. Frederic R. 
Coudert, '90, ’93L, ’94PhD., of 124 
East Fifty-sixth Street, is senior part- 
ner of the firm. 

19S—Allen Carpe is living at 321 
West Eighty-second Street, New York 
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City. He is connected with the Amer- 
ican Telephone and Telegraph Com- 
pany, at 195 Broadway. 

"19Bu—The marriage of Lee K. 
Frankel, Jr, and Miss Dorothy May 
Weil, of Philadelphia, took place on 


COLUMBIA ALUMNI NEWS 


April 13. After September 1 the couple 
will be at home on Crescent Street, 
Hewlett, Long Island. Frankel is 
connected with the Export Division 
of the American Safety Razor Cor- 
poration in Brooklyn. 


April 20, 1923 


’20S—Alvin Lewis, of 202 Riverside 
Drive, New York City, is connected 
with the Asbestos Material Corpora- 
tion in Millington, N. J. He is living 
for the present at 24 Willow Avenue, 
Plainfield, N. J. 


BOOKS New and Second Hand 


STATIONERY 


ATHLETIC SUPPLIES 


SOUVENIRS 


Press. 


Agents for the Publications of the Columbia University 
We invite correspondence from Columbia Alumni. 


Mail orders given prompt attention. 


Columbia University Press Bookstore 


Journalism Bldg. 


New York City 


2960 Broadway 


ALUMNI PROFESSIONAL AND BUSINESS DIRECTORY 


This directory furnishes a convenient guide to Columbia men in the various professions and 
in business, particularly to those who may wish to secure reliable correspondents for the 


transaction of business at a distance. 


Full information may be obtained, by those desir- 


ing to insert cards, from the Managing Editor, CoLtumaia ALUMNI News, New York 


CONSTRUCTION 


New York City 
JOHN LAIMBEER, Jr., ’83 


GeweraL BUILDING CONSTRUCTION 
AND ALTERATIONS 


103 Park Avenue 


Room 617 Telephone 1309 Murray Hill 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS 


New York City 
J. PARKE CHANNING, ’83 Mines 


CONSULTING ENGINEER 
61 Broadway Telephone Bowling Green 7340 


H Alfred L. Jaros, Jr., °11S 
New York City Albert L. Baum, ‘09, °11S 


JAROS & BAUM 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
Power Plants, Heating and Ventilation 
Refrigeration, Plumbing 


416 West 39th Street Telephone Fitz Roy 5395 


Muskogee, Oklahoma 
EDWIN LUDLOW, '79 Mines 
CONSULTING MINING ENGINEER 
Coal and Coke 
$15, North 13th Street 


New York City 
DANIEL E. MORAN, ’84Mines 


MORAN, MAURICE & PROCTOR 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS 


Vanderbilt 9538 


9 East 45th Street Vanderbilt 9539 


New York City 


QnDUSTRIAL Power PLANTS Fuer Economy 
DAVID MOFFAT MYERS, M.E., 1901 
Griggs and Myers 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
347 Fifth Avenue 


Reports, Investigations, Compete Design and 
Specifications, Alterations for the Production of 
Fuel Economy, Heating, Ventilation, Refrigera- 


New York City 


D. B. STEINMAN, ’09C.E., ’'11Ph.D. 
CONSULTING ENGINEER 
Design and Construction of Bridges and Other 
Structures. Reports. Advisory Service. 


25 Church Street. Telephone Rector 1174 


CONTRACTING ENGINEERS 


Los Angeles, Cal. E. B. Latham, ’09 E.M. 
President 


LATHAM PROSPECTING 
DRILLING CO. 


EXPLORATIONS 
PETROLEUM GEOLOGISTS AND 
ENGINEERS 
Prospect drilling with specially designed equip- 
ment in any part of the world. 

602 North Main Street Telephone Main 6969 


New York City 
ALLEN N. SPOONER & SON, Ine. 


CONTRACTING ENGINEERS 


River and Harbor Construction—Viers, Bulk- 
heads, Foundations and Caissons—Subaque 
ous Pipe and Cable Laying—Marine Divers 


Pier 11, North River Telephone Rector 1331 


INSURANCE 


New York City 


WARD R. CLARK, '16 
LIFE INSURANCE 


“A man who dies leaving his wife without 
adequate Life Insurance doesn’t die; he ab- 
sconds,”’ 


Rector 4883 135. Broadway 


New York City 


C. H. ELLARD, ’97 
INSURANCE 


Specializes in Life Insurance 
Also Accident, Health, Fire, Liability, Contracts 
The Best Policies 


Barclay 7970 217 Broadway 


H William MacRossie, '11 
New York City Allan MacRossie, Jr., °14 


MacRossize & MacRossr 
INSURANCE BROKERS 


SURETY BONDS 
68 William Street Telephone 637 Johs 


LAWYERS 


Phoenix, Arizona 


HAROLD BAXTER, ’06E.M, ’14LL.B 


ATTORNEY-AT-LAW 
220-221 Fleming Building 
Specializing in Engineering Matters, 
MINING AND IRRIGATION LAW 


San Francisco, Cal. 
HENRY EICKHOFF, ’'75 L. 
ATTORNEY AND COUNSELOR AT LAW 
604 MILLS BUILDING 


New York City 
Vanderbilt 4140, 4141 


WALLACE WHITE, '13 ’15 M.B. 
COUN SELOR-AT-LAW 


UNITED STATES AND FOREIGN PATENTS 
AND TRADE MARKS 


36 West 44th Street 


Bar Building 


New York City 
ALBERT C. NOLTE, ’14 E. E. 


COUNSELOR-AT-LAW 


PATENT, TRADE MARK, COPYRIGHT AND 
UNFAIR COMPETITION CAUSES 


Telephone Cortland 1006 165 Broadway 


PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS 


New York City 
JACOB A. SCHWARTZ, '20 


CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANT (N. H.) 
Audits—Financial Investigations 
General and Cost Accounting Systems 
Income Tax Returns 


1133 Broadway Telephone Watkins 1553 


TESTING LABORATORY 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
DEPARTMENT OF CIVIL ENGINEERING 


Testing Laboratories 


Commercial investigations and researehes 
made in connection with the physical proper 
ties of structural materials. 
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The Kent Centennial Celebration 


General Committee 


Charles J. McDermott, ’89L, Chairman 
Edward R. Finch, 98L ~ 
Harlan F. Stone, 98L 

Rovall Victor, 01AM, ’03L 

Robert McC. Marsh, ’03L 

I. Maurice Wormser, ‘06, 09L 

George Brokaw Compton, ’09, 713L 


1863L 

E. Francis Hyde 
1864L 

Henry Holt 
Sidney H. Stuart 


1865L 
J. Frederic Kernochan 
E. Henry Lacombe 


1866L 
Frederick H. Man 
John Johnson Allen 


1867L 
Edward S. Clinch 


Edwin Walter Coggeshall 


1868L 

Pavson Merrill 

Robert H. Patton 
1869L 

James L. Bishop 
George L. Ingraham 
1870L 

Samuel L. Kalisch 
William Palmer Dixon 
1871L 

George C. Lay 

Alden Chester 

1872L 

Charles B. Alexander 
Elbridge G. Duvall 
1873L 

George Zabriskie 
Oscar S. Straus 

1874L 

Joseph E. Newburger 
Herbert C. Pell 

1875L 

Morgan J. O'Brien 
Joseph Aspinall 

1876L 

George Welwood Murray 
William Nelson Cromwell 


1877L 
E. W. Bloomingdale 
Henry Morgenthau 


Howard Osterhout, 710, ’12L 
John Vance Hewitt, ’12L 
Young B. Smith, 712L 

Douglas M. Black, ’16, ’18L 
Frederic C. Bellinger, 717, ’21L 
James T. Grady, ’17L 
Professor Frederick C. Hicks 


Committee on Invitation 


1878L 

Abel E. Blackmar 
Michael Furst 
1879L 

William P. Burr 
Vernon M. Davis 
1880L 


Russell Benedict 
Alfred P. W. Seaman 


1881L 

Charles C. Burlingham 
Frederic J. Middlebrook 
1882L 

Nathan Bijur 

Frank J. Goodnow 
1883L 

James M. Gifford 
Wiliam M. K. Olcott 
1884L 

A. E. Pressinger 
Lewis L. Delafield 
1885L 

Robert W. Bonvnge 
Herbert L. Satterlee 
1886L 

Julius M. Maver 

Paul D. Cravath - 
1887L 

Norman S. Dike 
James F. Fielder | 
1888L 

John Vernon Bouvier, Jr. 
Townsend Scudder 
1889L 

Charles J. McDermott 
Francis Asbury Winslow 
1890L 

George A. Slater 
Madison Grant 

1891L 

Edgar J. Lauer 
Bronson Winthrop 
1892L 

James C. Van Siclen 
Richard P. Lydon 


1893L 

James C. Cropsey 
William Bondy 
1894L 

S. Stanwood Menken 
Robert C. Beatty. 
1895L 

Nathan Ottinger 
Walter S. Newhouse 
1896L 

Sidney Clinton Crane 
Archibald Douglas 
1897L 

Henry B. Barnes 
George R. Beach 
1898L 

Irving Lehman 
Oscar W. Ehrhorn 
1899L 

Dwight W. Morrow 
John H. Iselin 
1900L 

John Godfrey Saxe 
Albert W. Putnam 
1901L 

Martin T. Manton 
William B. Symmes, Jr. 
1902L 

Wiliam Osgood Morgan 
Russell C. Lefiingwell 
1903L 

H. Starr Giddings 
Charles L. Craig 
1904L 

Benjamin P. Wheat 
Edwin P. Grosvenor 
1905L 

William R. Bayes 
Allan B. A. Bradley 
1906L 

Leonard M. Wallstein 
Lawrason Riggs, Jr. 
1907L 

William J. Donovan 
George Z. Medalie 


1908L 

Robert Le Roy 

John N. Bovle 

1909L 

Ernest J. Ellenwood 
Dudley E. Latham 
1910L 

Addison A. Van Tine 
Karl H. Behr 

1911L 

Harold A. Content 
L. Horatio Biglow, Jr. 
1912L 

Harold R. Medina 
Paul Shipman Andrews 
1913L 

Robert S. Erskine 
Frank P. Ferguson 
1914L 

Lemuel Skidmore 
Rufus J. Trimble 
1915L 

Vivian C. Ross 
Louis Connick 

1916L 

G. Forrest Butterworth, Jr. 
Edward W. Stitt, Jr. 
1917L 

George DeF. Lord 
Carl J. Austrian 
1918L 

Douglas M. Black 

E. A. Sherpick 
1919L 

Wilberforce Sully, Jr. 
Edward B. Towns 
1920L 

Anton F. Von Bernuth 
Benjamin S. Kirsh 
1921L 

DeLano Andrews 
Edward Gluck 

1922L 

Herbert A. Koenig 
Arthur Moritz 
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HE GROWTH OF THE 
LAW ALUMNI ASSOCI- 
ATION.—The activities of 
the alumni of the Law School 
to secure an increase in the 
membership of the Law School 
Alumni Association have borne 
fruit to an extent that allow 
us brief favorable comment. 

There is a widespread opinion that alumni of 

a graduate school are not interested in alumni affairs. 

This may be true to some degree but our Law Alumni 

have ably demonstrated on at least two occasions that 

their interest and loyalty to the Law School is some- 
thing that Columbia can be proud of. Last winter 
the dinner held by this group of graduates was not only 
the best-attended function ever held by Alumni of 
this University, but for enthusiasm and enjoyment. it 
equalled any Columbia gathering ever held in New 

York City; and the recent attempt to secure an in- 

creased membership in the Law School Alumni Asso- 

ciation was so successful that there are now more mem- 
bers of this organization than of any other Columbia 


alumni body. A large percentage of the graduates of 
the Law School. hold degrees from other colleges 
attended before they affiliated with Columbia. 

It would be well for the College Association and the 
Mines Association to ponder this. The reason is fairly 
obvious. The officers of the Law Association have 
made it their special and particular object to make the 
organization distinctly useful to the members thereof 
and to make affiliation with it mean more than the 
mere formality of the payment of a stipulated sum of 
money each year. = 


THUMB-NAIL SKETCHES.—In his speech 
for the Colonies, Burke, the famous English states- 
man, said “In no country perhaps in the world is the 
law so general a study.” King’s College, in response 
to this general demand, was the first institution of 
learning in America, to establish, in 1773, a professor- 
ship of law, of which John Vardile was the first in- 
cumbent. No sooner had the college been rechristened 
Columbia, in 1784, following the Revolution, than it 
was reestablished and James Kent was elected to fill 
the chair in 1793. The period of great expansion and 
westward migration turned attention from the law, 
however, and, as occurred in practically all the law 
schools, few students attended, and the course was 
dropped. It was again established, still under Pro- 
fessor Kent, in 1823 and has flourished ever since, 
being notable not only for a line of illustrious pro- 
fessors, such as Kent and Dwight, but also as standing 
foremost in maintaining the highest type of course and 
in advancing the ideals and standards of the profession. 
The sketch used with our opening editorial is adapted 
from the seal of the Columbia Law Review. 


In the preparation of this special Law School Number 
of the News, the editors are indebted to several mem- 
bers of the Law School faculty and Alumni for their 
earnest cooperation. It will not lessen our obligation to 
the other contributors to acknowledge our particular 
indebtedness to Howard Osterhout, ’10, ’12L, Albert 
G. Redpath, ’18, ’22E>-and_ Professor Frederick C. 
Hicks, all ofS: whom)yworked ‘ceaselessly and untiringly 
to make the issue a success. 
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a Great Chancellor, Teacher and Commentator 
July 31, 1763—December 12, 1847 
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James Kent. towards the close of his life. The only other full length portrait of the Chancellor is 
a silhouette in the possession of Edwin C. Kent. 
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The James Kent Centennial — 1823 - 1923 


By the Honorable Charles J. McDermott, ’89L, Chairman of the Kent Centennial Celebration Committee. 


It seems entirely appropriate that a short an- 
nouncement should be published at the present 
time concerning the James Kent Centennial 
Celebration, which is to be held at the University 
on the evening of June 4th, 1923. 

Several months 
ago, after discus- 
sion between repre- 
sentatives of the 
faculty of the Law 
School and its 
Alumni, we deter- 
mined that a cele- 
bration to com- 
memorate the pro- 
fessorship of James 
Kent at the Colum- 
bia Law School 
should be under- 
taken by the 
Alumni Association 
of the Law School. 
Various suggestions 
were considered, 
and 
ences with Presi- 


after confer- 


dent Butler, it was 
determined that the 
celebration should 
take płace during 
Commencement 
week of this year 
and that the Secre- 
tary of State, Honorable Charles E. Hughes, ’84L, 
°07Hon, should be requested to 
oration. 

An invitation was accordingly extended to the 
Secretary of State, who generously accepted it. 
The Committee felt that the success of the un- 
dertaking was then assured. 

The oration by Secretary Hughes will be deliv- 
ered in the Gymnasium at 8 p. m., after which 
there will be a reception in Kent Hall, where the 
President of the University, the Dean and the 


deliver an 


HARLAN FISKE STONE, '98L 


Dean of the Law School and Kent Professor of Law. 


Faculty of the Law School and other prominent 
guests will receive and welcome the Alumni, stu- 
dents and their friends. 
The President of the Columbia University Law 
Library Association will present to the Univer- 
sity, exhibition 
book cases for the 
Kent collection of 
books, and 
there will be an ex- 
hibit of memora- 
bilia of James Kent. 
Invitations to the 
exercises will short- 
ly be issued to the 
Alumni, the Trus- 
tees, the Judiciary, 
representatives of 


law 


various Universi- 
ties and Law 


Schools, and promi- 
nent men through- 
out the country, as 
well as the students 
of the Law School. 
A full and complcte 
attendance of our 
Alumni is already 
assured. The work 
of our committee 
has received enthu- 
siastic support and 
co-operation from 
everybody acquainted with its purpose. 

In this issue of the ALUMNI News are pub- 
lished contributions from eminent men, dis- 
cussing the character, life and career of Chan- 
cellor Kent. 

In designating this issue of the News as the 
“James Kent Memorial Number,” the publish- 
ers are evincing a generous attitude of encour- 
agement, and we are deeply grateful for this 
courtesy and appreciative of their co-opera- 
tion. 
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James Kent, Judge and Chancellor 


By Harlan F. Stone, '98L, Dean of the Law School of Columbia University. 


There is no more engaging or interest- 
ing figure in the annals of American 
jurisprudence than that of James Kent. 
Viewed through the vista of a full cen- 
tury, his is not a receding figure. Time 
has not diminished its proportions or 
obscured its outlines. After a hundred 
years of our remarkable national devel- 
opment, it still stands conspicuous in the 
little group of great leaders who, in the 
first fifty years of our national existence, 
gave form and substance to our institu- 
tions. Today it looms even larger than 
it did when in 1823, crowned with the 
honors of twenty-five years of distin- 
guished judicial service, he returned to 
take up for a second time the labors of 
his professorship at Columbia College. 
There he organized and systematized the 
results of his years of legal scholarship 
on the bench and brought them to fruition 
in his Commentarics on American Law, 
a work which must be included in any list 
of five or six of the great law books of 
the English speaking world. 

A really great book is the most endur- 
ing of monuments, for by it the author 
makes permanent the record of his 
thoughts, indelibly stamped with his per- 
sonality, and transmits to all succeeding 
generations the spark of his genius. 


The Kent of the Commentaries 


The great thinkers of the past who 
have left written records of their thought 
are those whose memory, century by cen- 
tury, triumphs over the destructive in- 
` fluences of time. It is inevitable, there- 
fore, that as time goes on, the Kent who 
will live in the memory of mankind 
should be the Kent of the Commentaries; 
the man of painstaking scholarship, of 
vast erudition, not only in the field of the 
common law but of the Roman law and 
of European civil law, and, above all, the 
man of elevated and enlightened thought, 
expressed with a classical dignity and 
purity of diction. Yet it is still possible 
for us to visualize and record the great 
service which Kent rendered apart from 
his achievements as an author. True, an 
important part of this service is recorded 
and will be perpetuated to remotest pos- 
terity in his judicial decisions, but the 
opinions of judges buried in the musty 
tomes of the law reports make little 
appeal to the popular imagination, and 
even the opinions of the greatest judge are 
in danger of being gradually submerged 
in the flood of judicial precedents with 
which modern litigation and present day 
courts are inundating our profession. 
An equally important part of Kent's 
service as a judge, is not disclosed by the 


dry pages of the law reports and could 
not be preserved in any tangible record. 
For the prestige of the great judge is due 
not more to his written opinions than 
to the more subtle influence which he 
exercises on the judicial institution by the 
force of his personality. It is, therefore, 
especially incumbent on those who would 
fittingly celebrate the one hundredth an- 
niversary of the completion of Kent’s 
judicial labors and the beginning of that 
period of his professorship which ripened 
into the Commentaries, to give appropriate 
emphasis to those phases of his service 
and career which do not find expression 
in the bare written record. 


His Judicial Career 


This is particularly the case with 
respect to his service as a judge. Kent’s 
peculiar talents for judicial labors early 
attracted attention, and he was appointed 
a Judge of the Supreme Court of New 
York by Governor John Jay in 1798, 
when thirty-four years of age. He served 
for six years as an associate judge and 
ten years more as Chief Justice of the 
Supreme Court, until 1814, when he was 
appointed Chancellor of the State of New 
York, a position which he held until 1823 
when he reached sixty years, the statutory 
age of retirement from that office, thus 
bringing to a close his twenty-five years 
of continuous service as a judge. 

Rarely have personal fitness and ex- 
perience united with unique opportunity 
to mould and develop so useful and 
distinguished a career. The talents of 
the man are well known, but the nature 
of the opportunity has not been so fully 
recognized, and some emphasis may well 
be placed upon it here. 

When Kent began his labors as a judge 
the storm and stress of the American 
Revolution had done much to unsettle the 
traditions of English law and English 
legal institutions in the New World. 
They, in common, with our other national 
inheritances from the mother country, 
were regarded with popular distrust and 
suspicion. The seed of that extreme 
democracy, which was in the coming 
generation to flourish and ripen into the 
popular election of judges and the prac- 
tical abolition of bar admission standards, 
had already been planted and was germi- 
nating. The English tradition of a bench 
of dignity and intellectual eminence, 
dominated by a high sense of judicial 
responsibility, had not been preserved if, 
indeed, it had ever been established. The 
pre-Revolutionary respect for English 
precedent and interest in English legal 
treatises had waned. It was, therefore, 


needful to teach to the American bench 
and bar by precept and example the im- 
portance of legal scholarship and of the 
faithful and competent performance of 
judicial duty, if the common law and 
equity systems were to do their appointed 
work in America. 

At the time of Kent's accession to the 
bench, judicial and professional morale 
in the State of New York were probably no 
lower than in any other state; they were 
certainly higher than in some. Neverthe- 
less, the work of the judges was too often 
performed in a slovenly and inadequate 
fashion. Their decisions, frequently, too 
long delayed, gave little evidence of sound 
scholarship or of the laborious investiga- 
tion which is the indispensable adjunct to 
the proper performance of the judicial 
function. There were only a few pub- 
lished reports, and it was seldom that 
judicial opinions were reduced to writing. 
Conflicting authorities, confusion and un- 
certainty were the characteristic features 
of our jurisprudence, producing their 
logical consequences in a bar content with 
the lax performance of its professional 
obligations. Kent himself commented on 
the fact that during the nine years of his 
service as Chancellor, when under his 
administration of that office the careful 
preparation of cases by counsel became 
the order of the day, “not a single deci- 
sion, opinion or dictum,” of his two pre- 
decessors who held office from 1777 to 
1814, “was ever cited to me or even 
suggested.” 


All His Opinions Written 


At this most critical moment in the 
history of American legal development, 
Kent, then not quite thirty-five years of 
age, came to the bench. Rarely has any 
man possessed such talents for judicial 
service. Great capacity for sustained in- 
tellectual labor and unfailing joy in the 
performance of it; a well developed 
knowledge of both the English and Con- 
tinental legal systems which, as the years 
went by, were to ripen into a wide and 
profound legal scholarship; unusual capa- 
city for lucid and graceful exposition of 
legal thought; a singular purity of char- 
acter and with all else, courage and a 
high sense of the dignity and of the public 
obligations of the judicial office; were the 
rare gifts which this unusual man 
devoted to the performance of the 
judicial function. 

As soon as he had taken his seat on the 
bench he established the practice, adhered 
to throughout his judicial career, of ex- 
amining with care-every case which came 
before the court, and of thoroughly study- 
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ing the precedents applicable to it, for 
that purpose often going outside the 
briefs of counsel. To the astonishment 
and perhaps also the dismay of his 
brethren on the bench, he produced a 
written opinion in every case reserved 
for decision. During the sixteen years 
of his Supreme Court judgeship, these 
opinions together with the more occa- 
sional opinions of his fellow judges were 
published in the three volumes of John- 
son's cases and in the twenty volumes of 
Johnson's Supreme Court Reports. In dili- 
gence as well as in talent, he excelled all 
his associates. In the eighth volume of 
Johnson, all the opinions for one term are 
per curiam opinions. In fact, as Kent 
later confessed, he wrote all of these 
opinions and proposed that they be re- 
ported as per curiam in order to avoid 
wounding the sensibilities of his asso- 
ciates. 

Such a novel and exalted conception of 
the responsibilities of the judicial office 
by a man of such character, exemplified 
in a service of a full quarter century, 
could not fail to exercise on bench and 
bar an influence, wide and profound. 
More than any other American judge— 
and not even Marshall is excepted from 
this generalization—Kent by the force of 
his example and by precept elevated the 
tone and morale of the judiciary and 
the legal profession, giving to both a 
dignity and a ‘sense of public responsi- 
bility that have ‘survived the exigencies 
of politics and the leveling influences of 
the extreme democratic tendencies of the 
nincteenth century. 


Kent and English Law 


Of equal moment was his influence on 
the development here in systematic form 
of the English common law and equity. 
The fashion which he set of writing care- 
fully considered opinions which were pub- 
lished in reports, required the study of 
precedent, and this necessitated the resort 
by bench and bar to the English reports 
of judicial decisions as the repositories of 
English law. Kent, before his elevation 
to the bench, with characteristic diligence 
and love of research, had read and an- 
notated most of them, especially the 
equity reports. Many of the books of 
his library now in the Treasure Room of 
Kent Hall, bear striking evidence in an- 
notations in his own handwriting of the 
exhaustive and systematic study which 
throughout his life he made of the Eng- 
lish law reports. 


When he came to the bench he brought 
to it, therefore, not only a profound 
knowledge of law, but methods of in- 
vestigation and habits of study which 
made inevitable the rapid reception by his 
court of those legal principles and doc- 
trines which were the fruits of some six 
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centuries of English judicial experience. 

Especially was this the case with the 
equity jurisprudence developed by the 
English Court of Chancery. The com- 
mon law during the eighteenth century 
had tended toward the extreme of tech- 
nical rigidity, and from its rigors, suitors 
and the legal profession had turned more 
and more to the beneficent jurisdiction of 
the Chancellor. Partly by the methods 
of the procedure of that court, through 
the power of the Chancellor to command 
obedience to its decrees and partly because 
of its more enlightened conception of 
jurisprudence, and since it did not always 
hold itself bound by the rules of the 
courts of law, Chancery found it possible 
to ameliorate the harsh application 
of the rules of law, to supplement them 
when they were inadequate and to 
provide forms and methods of remedy 
more complete and satisfactory than the 
common law judgment for the payment 
of money. During the eighteenth century 
and the early years of the nineteenth the 
great Chancellors, Hardwick, Camden and 
Eldon had laid the foundation for this 
great and beneficent system of juris- 
prudence, which in the ninteenth century 
was to be merged completely into our 
legal system. 

Kent as Chancellor 


To Kent’s enlightened mind and lofty 
conception of justice, the doctrines of the 
Chancellors made a powerful appeal. His 
appointment as Chancellor of New York 
in 1814 gave to him a unique opportunity. 
There was no developed equity system in 
this country. As he himself wrote, he 
“took the court as if it had been a new 
institution and never before known in the 
United States. I had nothing to guide 
me and was left at liberty to assume all 
such English chancery powers and juris- 
diction as I thought applicable under our 
Constitution.” i 

The opinions he wrote as Chancellor 
constitute the seven volumes of Johnson's 
Chancery Reports. From their contents 
one could today construct with sub- 
stantial completeness all of the funda- 
mentals of a modern treatise on equity 
jurisprudence. One finds here treated 
with profound scholarship, with infinite 
thoroughness and skill and lucidity of 
thought, the doctrines of equity with 
which we are now familiar but which 
then, be it remembered, were novel in 
American jurisprudence. 

One can find in Kent's opinions, too, a 
more accurate account of the develop- 
ment of these doctrines by the English 
precedent than in any other books or 
treatises of the time. For he never allowed 
himself to reach a conclusion with respect 
to the rule or principle to be apphed in a 
pending cause without first having ex- 
tensively studied and stated the experience 
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of the Chancellors as embodied in their 
decisions. 

In this he was not actuated by a blind 
reverence for precedent but by the desire 
for the enlightenment to be gained from 
the studies and experience of others. To 
borrow from his own = quotation in 
Cumberland v. Codington, 3 Johnson’s 
Chancery 264, from Lord Kenyon, “The 
use of cases is to establish principles and 
if the cases are different from the prin- 
ciple I must follow the principle not the 
cases.” And to this he might well have 
added, since his whole lite exemplified 
the truth, that one can ascertain where 
principle hes only by the painstaking 
application of legal doctrine to the facts 
of cases as they arise or have arisen jin 
the past. 

It is a significant fact that although 
throughout Kent's life, both in England 
and in America, law and equity were 
regarded as distinct juridical systems, 
administered by separate courts and 
separately treated in treatises and text- 
books, the Commentaries contain no 
separate chapters on equity. He always 
discussed equity doctrines in connection 
with the legal rules to which they par- 
ticularly related. Whether this be due 
to the influence of his studies of Roman 
and Civil Law cannot be said with cer- 
tainty, but certain it is that in thus treat- 
ing law and equity Kent anticipated the 
change which began to take place a 
generation later when the two systems. 
both in England and in most of the 
United States were completely merged. 
One could not seek or find a better 
illustration of Kent's forward-looking 
and progressive approach to all intellec- 
tual problems than this method of dealing 
with this important branch of the law. 


Johnson’s Chancery Reports 


This is not the occasion tor a technical 
discussion, interesting as it might be to 
the lawyer and student of law. of the 
contents of the volumes of Johnson's 
Chancery Reports. Sufhce it to say that 
they constitute a remarkable chapter in 
the history of jurisprudence. They are 
great law books because ot the learning 
which they record and the grace and 
dignity of their literary style. They are 
epoch making because they mark the 
actual translation from England to Amer- 
ica of the Equity system of jurisprudence, 
and because they became the authorita- 
tive medium through which that system 
was carried to practically all the states 
of the American Union. 

To have produced the great law book 
of one’s century is a high achievement, 
the rare fortune that has come to only a 
few of the great minds of the English 
speaking race, but to have made a definite 
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By Dixon Ryan Fox, '11, '17 Ph.D., Associate Professor of History. 


Like everyone else in modern times 
James Kent lived in a period of change. 
But the eighty-four years between 1763, 
when he was born into the home of a 
Presbyterian lawyer in the upper Croton 
valley some miles back from the Hudson, 
and 1847, when he died as the greatest 
legal figure of America, made peculiarly 
an “era of transition,” if that name is 
ever justified. He saw the revolution in 
America and that in France, the tre- 
mendous changes in industrial produc- 
tion whose startling novelty and broad 
effects upon society demand as well the 
name of revolution. He saw all men 
made rulers through the ballot; he saw 
the small-clothes and silk stockings of 
the old régime give way to the machine- 
made trousers of nineteenth-century 
democracy. And for the most part he 
was not pleased with what he saw. The 
American Revolution he regarded as 
vindicating good old English rights, and 
he thought the Constitution an almost 
perfect scheme of liberty maintained by 
order, but with the developments after 
1800 he had little sympathy. 


He himself worked harder, longer 
and more fruitfully than most other men. 
and he thought such effort, with the ta!- 
ent that it represented and the property 
that resulted from it, entitled him and 
others like him to direct society. In this 
there was no selfishness, though there 
may have been some egotism; he felt that 
only thus society was safe, agreeing with 
John Jay, whom he unreservedly ad- 
mired, that “those who own the country 
ought to govern it,” for in this new coun- 
try property was but the visible sign 
of ability. The great unwashed he thor- 
oughly distrusted; “A mob of Birming- 
ham,” he wrote (to 
Moss Kent, Sep- 
tember 30, 1790), 
“has just made a 
great destruction, 
and behaved as 
mobs always do, 
with ferocity and 
cruelty.” He was 
a Federalist by 
temper as well as 
by circumstance, 
and he felt that the 
opposition repre- 
sented covetousness 
and the chicanery 
that was bound to 
go with it, a con- 
viction strength- 
ened by his experi- 
ence as a leader in 
the New York 


Legislature during 1792 when he directed 
an unsuccessful fight against the electoral 
sharp practices of Governor George 
Clinton’s partisans. In a Congressional 
election in 1793 the Republicans defeated 
him, by what he thought misrepresen- 
tation. Such experiences with the “party 
of disorder” disgusted him with the 
political arena, and thinking he could best 
serve in making clear the principles of 
the law he put aside ambition for elective 
office. “It was the character I had in- 
sensibly acquired as a scholar and a 
Federalist and a presumed (though it 
was not true) well-read lawyer,” he long 
afterward wrote, “that the very first year 
that I removed to New York I was ap- 


pointed a Professor of Law in Columhia 


College.” 


The French Revolution was at its 
height, and Professor Kent had already 
drawn a lesson from it for this country: 
“How much ought we to prize and cling 
fast to the pillars of our free and excel- 
lent government at home. These con- 
siderations make me reprobate so much 
Jeffersonian politics, and make me also 
averse to innovation on the form, even, of 
our State Constitution to correct the 
abuses of its administration” (to Moss 
Kent, Jr., Oct. 15, 1792). Kent's ap- 
pointment to the State Supreme Bench 
in 1798 gave him an opportunity to be- 
come the conservative force in legisla- 
tion that he desired to be, for the Su- 
preme Court judges, together with the 
Governor and the Chancellor, made up 
the Council of Revision charged with ex- 
amining bills from the Legislature and 
vetoing them at their discretion. It hap- 


pened that by reason of factions in the 
Democratic-Republican party, other Fed- 


Site of the Birthplace of Chancellor James Kent, at Doanesburg;; Town, of Southeast, Putnam 


County, New York. 


eralist judges were appointed and certain 
of their vetoes were charged to partisan 
bias, especially those dealing with appor- 
tionment of districts, with the suffrage, 
and with military regulation in the War 
of 1812. Consequently the Council of 
Revision was marked for extinction by 
the Democratic majority in the consti- 
tutional convention of 1821. 


In that convention Chancellor James 
Kent, as he had become seven years be- 
fore, sat as a member of the Federalist 
group, small in number but impressive 
in talent. The most important issue of 
debate was the extension of the suffrage. 
The Federalists were well aware that 
they could not keep the old requirement 
of twenty New York pounds frechold for 
voters for Assemblymen and one hundred 
pounds for those for Senators, Lieutenant 
Governor and Governor, but they hoped 
that possibly the hundred pounds might 
be retained as qualifying electors for the 
Senate, thus giving a special protection 
to landed property in that house. 

To the defense of the amendment in 
general there came an able champion. 
James Kent had fought throughout his 
whole career for the rights of the in- 
dividual as distinguished from those of 
the people. He could never forget that 
he was “Lord Chancellor,” commissioned 
to uphold true legal principles however 
unpopular they might be. Yet in all that 
company, when he arose, there was not 
one to sneer. “When I recall the sus- 
picions that then prevailed,” wrote a 
delegate, John Duer, in later life, “and the 
censure in which others were then in- 
volved, I doubt whether a similar case 
is to be found in history.” No abstract 
can do justice to the grave and solemn 
eloquence of the 
Chancellor as he 
pleaded for the old 
order on that Sep- 
tember afternoon 
in Albany. It de- 
mands quotation in 
long passages, for 
so complete and so 
sincere was his de- 
fense that it 
touched on nearly 
every point that 
later was des- 
veloped. “It was.” 
as a member after- 
wards remarked, 
“an elegant epitaph 
of the old Consti- . 
tution.” 

“Dare we flatter 
ourselves” he 
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asked, when he had painted the calamities 
democracy had brought upon republics 
of the old world, “that we are a peculiar 
people, who can run the career of history 
exempted from the passions which have 
disturbed and corrupted the rest of man- 
kind ? The men of no property, 
together with crowds of dependents con- 
nected with the great manufacturing and 
commercial establishments, and the mot- 
ley and indefinable population of the 
crowded ports, may, perhaps, at some 
future day, under skilful management, 
predominate in the Assembly, and yet 
we should be perfectly safe if no laws 
could pass without the free consent of 
the owners of the soil. That security 
we at present enjoy, and it is that security 
which I wish to retain. The apprehended 
danger from the experiment of universal 
suffrage applied to the whole legislative 
department, is no dream of the imagina- 
tion. It is too mighty an excitement for 
the moral condition of men to endure. 
The tendency of universal suffrage is to 
jeopardize the rights of property and the 
principles of liberty. There is a constant 
tendency in human society—and the his- 
tory of every age proves it—there is a 
constant tendency in the poor to covet 
and to share the plunder of the rich; in 
the debtor to relax or avoid the obliga- 
tions of contract; in the majority t9 
tyrannize over the minority, and trample 
down their rights; in the indolent and 
profligate to cast the whole burden of 
society upon the industrious and virtu- 
ous; and there is a tendency in ambitious 
and wicked men to inflame those com- 
bustible materials. New York 
is destined to be the future London of 
America, and in less than a century that 
city, with the operation of universal sut- 
frage, and under skilful management, 
will govern this State. 


“Society is an institution for the pro- 
tection of property as well as life, ard 
the individual who contributes only one 
cent to the common stock ought not to 
have the same power and influence in 
directing the property concerns of the 
partnership as he who contributes his 
thousands. He will not have the same 
inducements to care and diligence and 
fidelity. His inducements and his temp- 
tation would be to divide the whole capi- 
tal upon the principles of agrarian law. 

We have to apprehend the op- 
pression of minorities, and a disposition 
to encroach upon private right—to dis- 
turb chartered privilege—and to weaken, 
degrade and overawe the administration 
of justice [especially since the delegates 
are] already determined to withdraw the 
watchful eye of the judicial department 
from the passage of the laws. . . . 
We stand, therefore, on the brink of fate, 
on the very edge of a precipice. If we 


Milestones in the Life of 
James Kent 


Born, Dutchess County, N. Y., July 
31, 1763. 

Professor of Law, Columbia Caol- 
lege, Dec. 24, 1793—A pril, 1798. 

Member of New York Assembly, 
May, 1796. 

Recorder of New York City, March, 
1797 

New York Supreme Court Justice, 
Feb. 6, 1798—1814. 

New York Supreme Court Chief 
Justice, 1804—1814. 

Chancellor of New York Court of 
Chancery, Feb. 24, 1814—July 31, 1823. 

Appointed Professor of Law, Co- 
lumbia College, October, 1823. 

Gave first lecture, February 2, 1824. 

Last course of lectures ended April 
22, 1826. 

Ist volume of Commentaries 
lished, 1826. 

2d volume of Commentaries 
lished, 1827. 

3d volume of Commentaries 
lished, 1828. 

4th volume of Cosmmentartes 
lished, 1830. 

Died in New York, December 12, 
1847. 
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let go our present hold on the Senate, we 
commit our proudest hopes and our most 
precious interests to the waves.” 


The Chancellor declared again, like 
Daniel Webster the vear before in a 
similar convention in Massachusetts, that 
life and liberty were seldom jeopardized; 
it was property which must be walled 
against assault. And hę and his Feder- 
alist friends felt a singular concern for 
freehold property. They assured their 
colleagues that here there was no danger 
of accumulation. Few estates would grow 
in size; on the contrary, by the operation 
of the laws for regulating descents, the 
holdings would grow smaller. Land- 
owners, representing the most stable and 
important interest, should have a distinct 
weight in one branch. of the Legislature. 
Personal property might elude the eye, 
but theirs was always there, imperishable 
and immovable and ready for the tax 
assessor. It was because of this that they 
were called upon to pay a dispropor- 
tionate amount into the public treasury. 
When danger threatened, the landless 
man might swing his pack upon his shoul- 
der and disappear from sight, but the 
yeoman and his son must stay, abide the 
draft and defend the State.. They were 
the least dispensable of all society; pros- 
perity was bottomed upon agriculture; 
its surplus: made possible the arts and the 
professions. Then, too, that ancient 
superstition that honesty is the peculiar 
quality of countrymen, was exploited in 
well-rounded periods. “Their habits, 
sympathies and endowments,” said. the 
Chancellor, ‘necessarily inspire ~ them 
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with a correct spirit of freedom and jus- 
tice; they are the safest guardians of 
property and the laws.” To hear the 
Federalists, remarked a Democrat, one 
would conclude that all rights were safe 
if thirty-two men from the sacred turf 
sat gravely in the Senate. Knowledge 
or intelligence would not be needed if only 
they were chosen by the well-to-do land- 
holders. 

The Federalist eloquence was wasted, 
for the great Democratic majority easily 
carried through their clause providing 
nearly universal suffrage for white men 
in the State. The Chancellor’s views ex- 
pressed before and during the conven- 
tion, had been exceedingly unpopular with 
the Democrats, and they now had oppor- 
tunity to remove him from their path. 
In reorganizing the courts, they set for 
the incumbent of his office an age limit 
of sixty years. He was in the full vigor 
and prime of his powers as a judge and 
they could easily have made their clause 
apply only to appointments in the future, 
but instead they provided for his retire- 
ment as “superannuated” in 1823, while he 
went on lecturing and writing for another 
quarter-century, glorying in the name of 
Federalist to the end. The world owes 
Kents Commentaries to their short- 
sightedness. 


Faculty Notes 


The schedule of Jean-Marie Carré, 
Professor of French Literature, included 
a lecture at Philadelphia, March 26, on 
the subject, “The Problem of Repara- 
tions”; at Milwaukee, March 30, on “The 
French Poet, Verlaine,” and a third lec- 
ture at Chicago, March 31, on the tatter 
subject. On February 19, Professor 
Carré addressed the political association 
of Vassar College on “The French Policy 
With Regard to Germany.” 


The marriage has been announced of 
Frederick A. Platte and Miss Helen May 
McDermott, a student at Barnard. Platte 
is Instructor in Mechanics in the School 
of Mines, and is research editor of Popu- 
lar Sctence. The couple are now at 
home at 46 Wadsworth Terrace, New 
York City. Mrs. Platte is continuing 
her studies at Barnard. 


Paul C. Packer, Associate Professor 
in Educational Administration, Teachers’ 
College, has been appointed Dean of the 
School of Education at the University 
of Towa. Professor Packer received the 
A. B. degree from the University of Iowa 
and an A. M. degree from the Univer- 
sity of Michigan in 1920. He became a 
member,of the Teachers’ College Faculty 
in 1922. 
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By Frederick C. Hicks, Associate Professor of Legal Bibliography. 


One of the events which is to be com- 
memorated by the Kent Centennial Cele- 
bration at Columbia University, on June 
4, 1923, is the return of Kent, in 1823, 
to the professorship of law at Columbia 
College which had remained vacant 
since his retirement from it in 1798. 
This event itself was important enough, 
but it was even more important in its 
consequences. It led directly to the 
preparation and publication of his Com- 
mientaries on American Law. After his 
final retirement, in 1826, he was urged by 
his son, William Kent, to publish the lec- 
tures which he had delivered at the col- 
lege. At the age of sixty-three he set 
about the task and published the four vol- 
umes, at his own expense, in the years 
1826, 1827, 1828 and 1830 respectively. 
Although only part of the contents of 
these volumes could have been delivered 
in the three courses which he had con- 
ducted, he nevertheless, in deference to 
their origin, divided all four volumes into 
Lectures instead of Chapters. 


Kent and Blackstone 


What Blackstone's Commentaries were 
to the jurisprudence of England, Kent's 
were to that of America; and there are 
a number of interesting analogies and 
contrasts between the two works. Both 
were based on college lectures delivered 
to audiences made up largely of non- 
professional hearers. Blackstone was 
Vinerran Professor of Law at Oxford 
from 1758 to 1766, and, like Kent, had 
no idea of publishing his lectures until 
urged to do so. Both books throughout 
are influenced by their origin; they are, 
and were intended to be, general, ele- 
mentary, institutional works, popular 
enough in style to be intelligible to lay- 
men. Of Kent it could have been said, 
as it was of Blackstone, that he “taught 
Jurisprudence to speak the language of 
the scholar and the gentleman.” It was 
this very quality, according to Jeremy 
Bentham, which, from his point of view, 
made the works so dangerous. While 
bitterly denouncing them, he conceded 
that their literary style was calculated to 
give them a vogue to which the ordinary 
legal work could never attain. Undoubt- 
edly they have a coherence not character- 
istic of Bentham’s own works. 


Blackstone lived from 1723 to 1780, 
and Kent from 1763 to 1847. Each, in 
his own time, was practitioner, legislator, 
judge, teacher and legal writer. Black- 
Stone, on the one hand. after seven years 
at the bar, gave up practice to devote him- 
self to academic life at Oxford. He 
aspired to be a teacher, and to lead the 


life of a student; and at the age of forty- 
two published the first volume of his 
Commentaries. It was his success as a 
lecturer and writer that brought him 
successively to the offices of Solicitor- 
General, Member of Parliament, and 
judge. With Kent, on the other hand, 
the order of chief events was reversed. 
As a young man, he practised law and 
served three terms in the New York 
Assembly; but his earliest aspiration was 
for a judicial career. This ambition was 
realized in three successive positions, 
those of Recorder of New York City, 
Judge of the New York Supreme Court 
and Chancellor of the Court of Chan- 
cery. This brought him to his sixtieth 


James Kent, at about the age of twenty-five, 
when he was practising law at Poughkeepsie, 


New York. From the pastel portrait by 
James Sharpless, now, in the porsersion of 
Edwin C. Kent, at Tuxedo Park, New York. 


year, when, according to Constitutional 
requirement, he retired. Three years later 
he published the first volume of his 
Commentaries. They were therefore not, 
like Blackstone's, the product of early 
manhood; but the expression and fulfill- 
ment of a ripe career, which had been 
devoted almost wholly to the detailed 
study and practical application of the 
principles about which he wrote. Cer- 
tainly Kent’s preparation for writing a 
work on American law was unique. For 
not only had he practical experience as 
lawyer, legislator and judge both in law 
and equity courts, but he was a life-long 
student of all classes of literature. Read- 
ing was his passion, and he read, pen in 
hand. The classics, the Continental liter- 
ature of his time, history, natural science, 
travels, belles-lettres, the civil law, all 
were constantly sought; and in the course 


of his reading he accumulated a library 
which contained nearly every work re- -/ 
ferred to in his Commentaries. 


The Commentaries in American Legal 
Literature 


Glanville, Bracton, Littleton, Coke and 
Blackstone head the list of great English 
legal classics. A similar list for the 
United States must begin with Kent, 
Story and Wheaton. And of these, Kent 
was the pioneer. His was the first gen- 
eral treatise on American law published 
in the United States. Prior to 1826, five 
editions of Blackstone’s Commentaries 
had been published on this side of the 
Atlantic, the first in Philadelphia, in 
1771-1772. There were also American 
editions of other English works on spe- 
cial topics, and translations of the works 
of foreign writers on maritime, ad- 
miralty, civil and = international law. 
American writers had published chiefly 
books on pleading, and manuals for town 
officers, justices of the peace and petty 
officers. There were a few scattered 
works on special topics, for example, on 
bankruptcy, executors and administrators, 
criminal law, distress, evidence, bills of 
exchange, agency and insurance. The 
law of the American Constitution had 
begun to be developed, in St. George 
Tucker’s edition of Blackstone (1803), 
Wilson’s lectures (1804), Sergeant's Con- 
stitutional Law (1822), and the works 
of Taylor and Rawle (1823 and 1825). 
The only comprehensive work by an 
American lawyer was a General Abridg- 
ment and Digest of American Law, with 
Occasional Notes and Comments, by 
Nathan Dane. This was published in 
1823-1824 in eight volumes, and a ninth 
volume was issued in 1829. It was, how- 
ever, not a treatise, but a digest, the 
American equivalent of Viner’s Abridg- 
ment of English Law and Comyn’s 
Digest. It briefly summarized cases and 
statutes, for the use of lawyers and stu- 
dents who could not possess themselves 
of the original books of reports and stat- 
utes. 

Kent, therefore, had no American 
model for his work, and he did not ser- 
vilely copy Blackstone. His entire first 
volume has no counterpart in the English 
Commentaries, and he, apparently by de- 
liberate intention, omitted specific treat- 
ment of the law of crimes, which is the 
subject of Blackstone's fourth volume. Of 
this volume, Kent wrote in 1798, it is 
“handsomely written and is rather a light 
and general analysis of criminal law. It 
is, compiléd thiefly from Hawkins and 
Hale and Bafrington and Montesquieu. 
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The two latter have given him much of 
the ornamental and historical learning. 
It requires but ordinary talents and indus- 
try to compile such a volume. Hawkins’ 
Pleas of the Crown is a work of much 
. greater labor and utility.” 


Contents of the Commentaries 


Kents Commentaries are divided into 
six parts, the first three of which fill the 
first volume. Part I treats of the law 
of nations. Being published in 1826, it 
antedated Wheaton's Elements of Inter- 
national Law, by ten years. It has twice 
been separately published in England, un- 
der the editorship of John T. Abdy, in 
1866 and 1878. Part II is on the ‘“Gov- 
ernment and Constitutional Jurisprudence 
of the United States.” It preceded Story’s 
Commentaries on the Constitution by 
seven years, and was preceded only by 
the works of Tucker, Wilson, Sergeant, 
Taylor and Rawle, already referred to. 
This part was translated into German ara 
published in Heidelberg in 1836; and into 
Spanish, and published in Mexico City 
in 1873. Part III deals with the sources 
of the municipal law of the several States. 
It is largely bibliographical and histori- 
cal, and it exhibits the wide range of 
Kent's reading. 

Part IV is on the rights of persons, 
and Part V on personal property. A 
large portion of this part is on commer- 
cial and maritime law. The material on 
these subjects was separately published 
in Edinburgh in 1837. Part VI treats 
of real property. 

It is a noteworthy fact that there is 
no separate part devoted to equity and 
equity pleading and practice. Kent made 
his judicial reputation as Chancellor of 
the New York Court of Chancery. It 
has been said that he was practically the 
creator of equity jurisdiction in the 


James Kent, from a copy of the Rembrandt 

Peale portrait by F. Luis Mora, which was 

presented to the Columbia University Law 
School by the Class of 1905. 
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United States. In recognition of this 
fact, he was, on his retirement from the 
bench, urged by James I. Roosevelt to 
prepare a work on equity. Yet one 
searches in vain for any special emphasis, 
in the Commentaries, on equity. What 
is the reason for this? Perhaps the an- 
swer is to be found in Kent's partialit: 
for the Civil Law, in knowledge of which 
he was rivalled in his time only by Henry 
Wheaton and Edward Livingston. In 
Roman Law, equity was thought of only 
as an alternative remedy requiring no 
separate court for its administration. This 
is the method of Kent's treatment in his 
Commentaries, law and equity being dis- 
cussed side by side throughout the four 
volumes under the respective topics. Thus 
he anticipated the situation which exists 
today in many of our States, and which 
will be the fact in the Federal courts if 
the recent recommendation of the Amer- 
ican Bar Association is approved. 


Reception of the Work 


To few men is it given to live to see 
the ripe work of old age accepted as a 
masterpiece. Such was Kent's experi- 
ence. “Your Commentaries,” wrote Chict 
Justice Savage in 1830, “will remain a 
living testimonial of your learning anı 
industry to future generations. Your 
labors have contributed more than those 
of any other individual to elevate the 
American judicial character.” “I have 
always thought and said,” wrote Thomas 
Wharton in 1836, “that your Commen- 
taries are superior to those of Sir Wil- 
liam Blackstone as a whole—looking at 
the depth and accuracy of the learning of 
the English law and the breadth and 
beauty of the illustrations from foreign 
jurisprudence.” “Your admirable Com- 
mentaries,’ wrote Charles Sumner in 
1835, “have now become the manual of the 
practitioner, as they have since their first 
publication been the institute of the stu- 
dent.” And again in 1837, Sumner wrote 
“When I think of the good vou have done, 
in promoting the study of jurisprudence, 
by the publication of your Commen- 
tarics, I cannot but envy you the feelings 
which you must enjoy.” “I consider 
those volumes,” wrote Chief Justice Mel- 
len in 1837, “as constituting a Law Bible, 
in respect to all the subjects they em- 
brace.” In reviewing the first volume, 
George Bancroft said in 1827, “Now we 
know what American law is; we know 
it is a science which indeed has not 
reached the utmost degree of perfection, 
but is fast advancing towards it.” And 
Judge Story, in 1836, after he was well 
along in the production of his own great 
series of monographs, which covered in 
detail many of the topics summarily 
dealt with by Kent in his general work. 
could still write to Kent, “Your Avork 
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Chancellor James Kent, from a bronze bust 

presented to the Columbia University Law 

School by the Class of 1915. The original 

plaster bust was presented to the School by 
Edwin C. Kent, ’76. 


must forever remain the true standard 
for all future American text-writers.” 


Kent issued five editions of the Com- 
mentaries under his own care. The sixth 
was edited by him, but was not published 
until after his death in 1847. Fourteen 
editions in all have been published, the 
twelfth edited by Justice Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, and the fourteenth by John M. 
In the preface to the last edi- 
tion, after the work had been in print 


nearly seventy years, we read that “the 


masterpiece of Chancellor Kent has now 
become so interwoven with judicial de- 
cisions that these Commentaries upon our 
frame of government and system of laws 
will doubtless continue to rank as the 
first of American legal classics so long 
as the present order shall prevail. It is 
worthy of note that, in the preparation 
of this edition, notwithstanding the rapi:! 
development and extension of doctrine in 
cur growing country, the statements of 
this jurist, though long since made, have 
rarely been found criticised or curtailed 
in final decisions.” 


“Poland's Contributions to World Cul- 
ture in Art, Science and Literature” was 
the subject of an address delivered by 
Clarence A. Manning, ’13, '15Ph.D., In- 
structor in Slavonic Languages, on 
March 24, at a Polish Conference held 
at Clark University, Worcester, Mass. 


Charles Downer Hazen, Professor cf 
History, represented the University at 
the Fifth International Congress of His- 
torical Studies held in Brussels, April S 
to/ 15, unden the Royal Patronage of His 
Majesty, the King-of the Belgians. 
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James Kent iebught to the task of writ- 
ing the first ordered English work on 
International Law (Part J of his Com- 
mentartes), the equipment of a lawyer 
trained in the study and practice of the 
common law and experienced in detect- 
ing the principles behind the argumenis 
of counsel in cases tried before him as a 
judge. He had had no diplomatic train- 
ing, either in the State Department of 
this country or abroad, he had no experi- 
ence in handling business between for- 
eign offices, nor had he by travel or life 
abroad become familiar with the man- 
ners or customs of nations other than 
his own. A wide and critical reading, 
however, both in the civil law, in history 
and in the works of the legal philosophers 
and statesmen wno, following the lead of 
Grotius, had disengaged the rules relat- 
ing to the intercourse of nations from a 
general theory of natural law and moral 
duty, gave him that wider view of the 
minds and affairs of men, which is so 
necessary to the student who would bring 
into ordered relation the rules observed 
among the nations. For the first time, 
a scholarly lawyer not principally busied 
with public law or diplomacy, brought to 
bear his critical analysis on the body of 
the law of nations and primarily for the 
purpose of expounding its principles to 
law students. 


Kent and the Law of Nations 


The excellence of his work and the 
importance of his point of view is best 
attested by the fact that in the fourteen 
editions through which his Commentaries 
have passed from 1826 to 1896, the lec- 
tures on the law of nations have always 
been included. Professor Abdy, Regis 
Professor of Law in the University of 
Cambridge, in a preface to his edition 


of the International Law in a separate . 


volume, gives high praise to the author, 
not only as an authority in his subject, 
but also as a teacher who gauged well the 
needs of his students. “No other writer,’ 
says Abdy. “is so safe, so impartial and 
so recognized as a guide and authority, 
whether in this country or on the conti- 
nent of Europe or across the Atlantic,’ 
and the separate edition was especially 
printed to meet the “want of a book” on 
the subject which Abdy had experienced 
in the course of his teaching. This was 
in 1866, forty years after the lectures 
first appeared. 


In addition to his practice and his read- 
ing, an influence which helped to form the 
mind of the great commentator in respet 
to the law among nations, were the stir- 
ring events of the times in which he lived. 
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7 _ A-Lawyer’s Treatise on: the Law of Nations -. — 


ow me a tg pet tty.) 
He was a youth during the- American 
Revolution, a young man when the 
French Revolution broke out, and a par- 
ticipant in the consequences to the com- 
merce and politics of his own country 
resulting from the series of struggles 
succeeding that great convulsion. 


During this period, international law 
was being made and was being defied. 
The interests of the United States as a 
great carrier nation by sea were con- 
stantly clashing with those of the bellige-- 
ents, and its merchants and business men 
‘were made to realize to the full the inter- 
ference of war with their private affairs. 
On our side the duties as well as the 
privileges of neutrality were carefully 
reviewed, and free neutral trade became 
a watchword in American harbor towns. 
In numerous cases in the courts both of 
the United States and England, the rules 
governing this great branch of law were 
worked out, and it is fortunate that a 
lawyer and a judge, sohicitous for private 
as well as public interests, should have 
undertaken the task of drawing from the 
decisions the principles on which they 
were founded. 

It is peculiarly Kent’s service to have 
compelled recognition of the important 
place which the decisions of the courts 
should hold in any treatise on interna- 
tional law. Even Vattel, practical man 
of affairs as he was, cites not a single 
decision in his discussion of neutral trade, 
a branch of the subject in which they are 
peculiarly important. Kent was struck 
by the fact that this “most popular and 
most elegant writer,” who “has been 
cited for the last half century, more 
freely than any one of the public jur- 
ists,” failed in the citation of precedents. 
But Vattel merely followed the custom of 
his predecessors, who, interested in pub- 
lic law from the side of the sovereign or 
from that of moral philosophy, and un- 
accustomed to depend on the decisions 
of courts, had little care for the private 
rights which after all were the grounds 
of argument and decision in the prize 


courts. Thus they neglected a weighty 
source of the law that they were ex- 
pounding. 


Not so Kent. His discussion of neutral 
commerce, the most important part of his 
work, is based on the decisions of the 
Admiralty courts in England and in the 
United States, and this it was that madz 
it sO superior to any previous treatise on 
this subject, and a landmark in the 
history of international law. It was an 


important event in that history when 


James Kent told his class of law students 
that since the age.of Grotius there had 
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been many changes in the aw of war 
and that “we now appeal to more accur- 
ate, more precise, and more command- 
ing evidence of the rules of public law 
by a reference to the decisions of those 
tribunals” which administer the ław of 
prize and of neutral rights and duties. 
“The rights of maritime capture, the law 
of prize, the duties and privileges of 
neutrality,” have spread over into the 
system of national law. Thus the courts 
were first to be sought as expounders of 
the law. 

But in the absence of decisions in 
point, of statutes or conventions clearly 
laying down the law, the writings of dis- 
tinguished jurists are evidence of the 
law, and “no civilized nation that does 
not arrogantly set all ordinary law and 
justice at defiance, will venture to dis- 
regard the uniform sense of the estab- 
lished writers on international law.” 

It is the use of the decisions, how- 
ever, that gives him his peculiar place 
in international law. Only in the deci- 
sions could the author have found the 
“information and authority” which en- 
abled him to include in his book the dis- 
cussion of the law of commerce and pri- 
vate property in war which is its great 
contribution and its principal claim to dis- 
tinction, and the lack of which he notes 
in the works of his predecessors. None 
other than a lawyer would have thought 


of going to the cases, none other than a 


lawyer could have given them the mas- 
terly handling which they received in the 
Commentaries. 


The Subject of Neutrality 


The situation of the United States had 
admittedly its influence on Kent’s position 
in respect to neutrality. Our true policy 
of keeping free from European contests 
would make rules of neutrality worthy 
of particular study in this country. It 
would require also a strict adherence to 
our duties as a neutral, and would de- 
mand from belligerents respect for our 
rights and those of our citizens. In 1795, 
in his first lectures, when the world wars 
of the Revolutionary period had only be- 
gun, he urged the advantage to mankind 
of extending neutral rights to free com- 
merce as against the belligerents’ right 
to capture, and at this time when the 
fresh memories of the last world war 
tend to emphasize the rights of the bellig- 
erent, it is worth while noting his state- 
ment a century and a quarter old—“Whuo- 
ever reflects properly on the immense 
morał and political advantages which 
have been-gaimed: in-tavo centuries past by 
the spirit-of-commerce over the spirit of 
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military rapacity, must be inclined to 
wish well to the neutral code, and will 
resolutely set his face against every novel 
doctrine, however specious, which intro- 
duces fresh succors to the arm of war.” 

Though the rules of international law 
had been put to a hard stress during his 
life time and, in the savage death-struggle 
between Napoleon and Great Britain, 
often set at naught, Kent did not swerve 
in his confidence that law existed. “When 
the United States assumed the 
character of an independent nation, they 
became subject to that system of rules 
which reason, morality, and custom have 
established among the civilized nations 
of Europe as their public law.” It 15 
encouraging to the believers in the exist- 
ence of international law to read the con- 
curring opinion of the best known con- 
temporary European writer of the day, 
the professor and diplomat, George F. de 
Martens. “The laws of war are found 
in the midst even of the reproaches which 
in almost every war each belligerent 
makes of violations by his enemy; they 
appear even in that moment towards the 
end of a disastrous war which has caused 
the change of some of them and which 
more than once seems to threaten the 
others.” 

Says the American lawyer again, “as 
the nations have no common civil tribun- 
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als for the interpretation or execution 
of this law,” it is often hard to fix its 
content, but that does not mean that there 
is no law. Where it can be ascertained 
from “usage, consent and agreement,” it 
may be called positive law, but nations 
are bound in addition by the law of na- 
tions to conduct themselves with justice, 
good faith and benevolence in their re- 
lations. He rejects the anarchistic theory 
of the “raison d’etat” as an excuse for 
law breaking. States are moral persons, 
capable of doing right and wrong and 
can be held to their duties. Nor is the 
law without sanction. Courts to apply 
it there are none, but it is “a code of 
binding application,” under the protection 
of public opinion, “notwithstanding the 
occasional violence by which its influence 
may be disturbed.” “No nation can vio- 
late public law without being subjected 
to the penal consequence of reproach 
and disgrace and without incurring the 
hazard of punishment, to be inflicted in 
open and solemn war by the injured 
party.” His keen sense of the individual 
behind the State leads him to lay down 
as a rule of international as of municipal 
law that a civil society must protect its 
members in their rights both of person 
and property. “This is the fundamental 
principle of the social compact.”. Con- 
versely, however, no State may meddle 
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in the affairs of another State, or in its 
settlement of disputes with its own sub- 
jects. The people who compose a nation 
are free to govern themselves and regu- 
late their own relations with their govern- 
ment. The rule of non-intervention 
should be only departed from when the 
first principle of State, as of individua!, 
action—sel f-protection—clashes with it. 

The justice of his views is evidenced 
by the high regard in which they have 
ever been held, and if several of the prin- 
ciples he set forth as the law of his day 
have no longer effect, it 1s due to the 
advance in the general concepts of jus- 
tice among nations, to which he so much 
contributed. Ii, for example, the law 
has changed the then accepted rules, that 
a neutral might give free passage to 
troops of one belligerent if he was readv 
to do the same for another, and that 


enemy property was good prize in neutra! 


ships; it has been because the rules of 
neutrality in one case, and the principle 
that freedom of commerce was to be 
preferred to the rights of belligerents, 
in the other, have been given wider appli- 
cation. 

American lawyers and law teachers 
may well feel pride and encouragement 


in the success which has crowned the 


work of one of the most distinguished 
members of their profession. 


Kent’s Contributions to Constitutional Law 


By Thomas Reed Powell, 13 Ph.D., Professor of Constitutional Law. 


Residents of the region are said to say 
that 1f Kansas City were only on the 
seacoast it would have the largest foreign 
commerce of any city in the world. With 
somewhat more ground for hypothetical 
confidence one may say that if Chancellor 
Kent’s judicial duties had required him 
to deal extensively with constitutional 
law, he would have attained in that field 
a place superior to that of Story and 
second only to that of Marshall. 

In such few constitutional cases as 
came before Kent as Chief Justice and 
Chancellor and in Part JI of his Com- 
mentaries which treats “Of the Govern- 
ment and Constitutional Jurisprudence of 
the United States,” he demonstrates in- 
dubitably that his capacity for treating 
constitutional issues was of next to the 
highest order. One misses in him the 
imaginative vision of the statesman which 
made Marshall so supreme; but Kent’s 
work as judge and lecturer brought him 
neither the summons nor the experience 
that came to Marshall. Kent was not 
called to blaze a trail as a pioneer in 
constitutional interpretation. His signi- 
ficant services lay elsewhere. It in no 
way detracts from his great fame to say 
that his contribution to constitutional law 


„was a modest one. It"was in every way 


adequate to the ròle assigned him, : and 
gave ample assurance that he could have 


played a much larger part with the same 


success that crowned his work in those 
roles in which he was preéminent. . 
On only .two important questions of 
constitutional law was Kent called upon to 
write judicial opinions.. Those on liberty 
of speech and of the press did not tech- 
nically involve constitutional issues, be- 
cause the New York constitution did not 
at that time contain a guaranty of such 
liberty. Nevertheless in People v. Cros- 
well, Kent laid some foundation-stones 
for future constitutional law. It was in 
this case that Kent accepted Hamilton's 
contention that in matters of libel truth 
is a defense, and that the jury is judge of 
the law as well as of the facts. It was 
in this case that he adopted Hamilton's 
famous definition that “the liberty of the 
press consists in the right to publish, with 
impunity, truth, for good motives, and 
for justifiable ends, whether it respects 
government, magistracy, or individuals.” 
In reaching this result on common-law 
principles, Kent had troublesome English 
precedents to overcome. His rejection of 
these precedents he based in particupon 


their assumed senescence {n England, in 
part-upon the liberty-of-the-press clauses 
in the Federal Constitution and in several 
state constitutions, and in part upon the 
unanimous declaration of the convention 


-of the people of New York in 1788 that 


the freedom of the press ts a right that 
cannot be abridged or violated. 

Kent’s opinion in this case had no tech- 
nical authority, as the court was evenly 
divided. His opinion, however, is printed 
by the reporter, Johnson, in an appendix 
to the third volume of his Cases. To 
Hamilton, who was of counsel to the 
offending Croswell, has come most of 
the credit for the adoption of his defini- 
tion by many of the constitutions and 
courts of later days. Certainly the formu- 
lation was Hamilton’s, but Kents ac- 
ceptance of it and his review of the 
English authorities and criticism of those 
of adverse tenor may well have added to 
the movement to put constitutional bar- 
riers against the importation to America 
of the old English law of seditious libel. 

The Croswell case was interesting 
politically, for it was a prosecution in 
New York for a libel of Thomas Jeffer- 
son, in that Croswell, “being a malicious 


and ‘seditious\.man, of a depraved mind 
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and diabolical disposition, and also de- 
ceitfully, wickedly, and maliciously de- 
vising, contriving, and intending, Thomas 
Jefferson, Esq., President of the United 
States of America, to detract from, 
scandalize, traduce, vilify, and to repre- 
sent him, the said Thomas Jefferson, as un- 
worthy of confidence, respect,” etc., did say 
that Jefferson hired Callendar to defame 
Washington, etc. Here were Jeffersonians 
catching Federalists in bathing and run- 
ning off with their clothes. The hated 
Alien and Sedition Laws had but just 
expired, but this New York prosecution 
went even farther in seeking to deny the 
defense of truth and to confine the jury 
to the issue of the publica- 
tion and its  intendment. 
Thus it was two staunch 
Federalists who stood in the 
way of a Republican effort 
to jail the critics of the new 
Republican administration. 
Croswell’s utterance itself 
hardly called for the wide 
range of the advocacy of 
Hamilton and of the opinion 
of Kent, for it might well 
have been treated as a sim- 
ple case of defamatory ‘ibel 
without opening the issue of 
seditious libel. Both Hamil- 
ton and Kent were careful 
to avoid any approval of an 
unbridled liberty of libel un- 
der the guise of liberty of 
the press. Kent lay down 
limits later in People v. 
Ruggles, which held, as the 
head-note states, that “Blas- 
phemy against God, and con- 
tumelious reproaches, and 
profane ridicule of Christ or 
the holy scriptures, are of- 
fences punishable at the 
common law, whether ut- 
tered by words or writings.” 
But mere criticism of an ex- 
isting form of government 
was not, according to Kent. 
offensive. “If the theory of 
the prevailing doctrine in 
England had been strictly put in practice 
with us, where,” he asks, “would have 
been all those enlightened and manly dis- 
cussions which prepared and matured the 
great events of our revolution, or which, 
in a more recent period, pointed out the 
weakness and folly of the confederation, 
and roused the nation to throw it aside, and 
to erect a better government upon its ruins ?” 
The other important constitutional issue 
with which Kent dealt as judge and 
chancellor arose from the monopoly 
granted by New York to Fulton and 
Livingston to navigate the waters of the 
state with vessels propelled by steam. In 
Livingston & Fulton v. Van Ingen in 
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the New York Court of Errors, Chief 
Justice Kent wrote the opinion declaring 
that in the absence of any congressional 
action dealing with such commerce, the 
state had the power to grant the mono- 
poly. Later in Gibbons v. Ogden, which 
came before him as chancellor, he held 
that the coasting license granted by Con- 
gress to the vessel invading the monopoly 
was not an affirmative authorization to 
sail over any particular waters and there- 
fore did not annul the prohibtion implicit 
in New York’s exclusive grant. On ap- 
peal the New York Court of Errors took 
the same position, but on writ of error, 
Chief Justice Marshall in the Supreme 


James Kent, about the year 1846, when he was 83 years old. From 
a daguerreotype in the possession of Edwin C. Kent, °76. 


Court of the United States took the 
opposite view of the congressional statute. 

As Kent points out in his Commen- 
tarics, the New York opinions were in 
full anticipatory agreement with the gen- 
eral constitutional principles later laid 
down by Marshall. The difference be- 
tween them was confined to the effect of 
the Federal coasting license. Kent’s in- 
terpretation of the congressional statute 
seems much more fair and reasonable 
than Marshall’s. Kent's supporting opin- 
ion on this particular point is much 
stronger than Marshall’s. It is difficult 
to escape the surmise that Marshall's 
eagerness to find a peg on which to hang 
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an emphatic exposition of the broad scope 
of the commerce power of Congress, was 
the animating motive for the strained 
construction which he put upon the 
Federal act. He was not willing to wait 
for an explicit congressional negative 
upon these state monopolies of steam 
navigation. Kent was the more lawyer- 
like of the two. In his constitytional 
principles he foreshadowed Marshall and 
his opinions are worthy of a place beside 
those of the great Chief Justice. 

If the Chancellor’s contribution to con- 
stitutional law depended solely on his few 
opinions on that topic, he would have left 
us little more than the basis for assurance 
that he might have been a 
great tiller of that field had 
he been called to the enter- 
prise. To his opinions, how- 
ever, must be added Part II 
of the Commentaries which 
he modestly calls “an ele- 
mentary survey of the con- 
stitutional polity and gen- 
eral jurisprudence of the 
United States.” Here he 
shows himself a lucid and 
graceful expositor of the 
constitutional law which had 
become established at the 
time he wrote. While not a 
little of his text is a para- 
phrase of the language of 
Supreme Court opinions, it 
is a paraphrase done with 
rare art. Marshall's ideas 
stand forth more clearly and 
more succinctly than in his 
own less tightly articulated 
pronouncements. Kent’s 
style has a precision and a 
charm seldom found in ex- 
pository writing for students 
of law. Unlike many law- 
yers and judges he can be 
close and accurate without 
being cumbrous. One who 
today desires a brief review 
of the foundation stones of 
our constitutional jurispru- 
dence can go nowhere else 
with such profit and pleasure as to this 
second part of the Commentaries. 

One of the significant traits of Kent's 
treatment is its emphasis upon presenta- 
tion of the legislation and practical prob- 
lems with which the Supreme Court had 
to deal. The reader is advised of the events 
which led up to the issue and is thus 
put in a position to pass judgment on the 
wisdom with which it is decided. Kent 
gave to his students in Columbia College, 
not constitutional law in the air, but con- 
stitutional law as a practical factor in the 
government of a people. His work is 
not narrowly confined to purely legal 


‘matters, but ZisCa) contribution to. govern- 
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ment in the broad sense of the term. The 
practices of other peoples are frequently 
introduced to illumine the discussion of 
our American plan of government. Kent 
here shows himself the scholarly historian 
as well as the able jurist. 

It would be unfitting to leave the Com- 
mentaries without a word as to what they 
reveal of the human qualities of the man 
who wrote them. On page after page 
they manifest the deep piety which Kent 
felt toward our Constitution and our 
polity. He saw in the students before 
whom he delivered these lectures, not 
merely the future practitioners in the 


courts, but the citizens and governors of 
state and nation. In his utterance there 
is a noble and inspiring quality which 
sets him apart from the dry-as-dust 
pedagogue and makes him one to be re- 
membered for his ethical fervor as well 
as for his intellectual and literary gifts. 
His devotion to cherished principles and 
his zeal in imparting them animated the 
labors which yielded not only a great 
service to his contemporaries but an en- 
dowment which for a century has made 
students everywhere the co-beneficiaries 
cf those first auditors in Columbia Col- 
lege. 


One Hundred Ex-Editors Attend Law Review Dinner 


What will rank as probably the best 
Law Revica Dinner for many years was 
held Monday night, April 9, 1923, at the 
Columbia University Club. Almost one 
hundred ex-editors turned out, and the 
occasion began promptly at 7:45 p. m.— 
only about 15 minutes late. 

As each ex-editor sat down, he saw 
before him the Second Annual Report of 
the Graduate Manager, Albert G. Red- 
path, '22L, wherein was set forth a note 
that was new and delightful to the ears 
of ex-editors. No appeal for funds was 
made. Instead, announcement was made 
of “Dangerous Shoals Past,” “The 
Events of 1922” and the excellent ad- 
ministration of A. Holly Patterson, ’23L, 
were summarized. “A Glance Forward” 
was taken—the cornerstone of the future 
policy is to be increased circulation ali 
over the United States. In rurtherarce 
of this policy, the loval support of the ex- 
editors was asked. a 

Thea the fireworks began. rom the 
first to the last word of the toastmaster, 
Professor Ralph W. Gifford, dear to the 
hearts of all Columbia Law students, 
there was a sustained interest in the 
words of the various speakers. Sincerity 
was the keynote of the occasion. But 
mirth was not lacking. Protessor Gif- 
ford startled his audience by singing (per 
Dean, Kirchwey—this is only a “see” 
authority) a Russian poem about. trees 
and cats, in which promise was made of 
a wonderful sequence of story and song. 


First on the list was Harlan F. Stone, 
'O8L, introduced with deep eloquence, as 
scholar, teacher and friend. An ovation 
followed as tribute to our good Dean. 

The Dean spoke briefly on some of the 
leading developments in the legal world 
during the past year. He mentioned the 
fact that possibly the time had come 
when a new legal terminology was needed, 
though its importance might be greatly 
overdrawn. (Upon hearing the Russian 
poem, he feared for a moment that some 
new terminology had arrived.) The ques- 


tion of social justice against the common 
law was significant. Rapid changes in 
all spheres of activity and business today 
take place so rapidly that the lawyers’ 
task of fitting old legal devices to new 
situations is made exceedingly difficult. 
Likewise, the recent great developments 
in corporation law, in insurance law, in 
constitutional law, etc., have caused so 
great an increase in the number of new 
courses in the law school curriculum, that 
the students are faced with the dilemma 
of doing without or staying in school 
till they are grey. Especially interesting 
was the announcement that the problem 
of recasting the Law School curriculum 
was being given serious consideration at 
the present time. For instance, the possit- 
bility was mentioned of teaching the law 
of security, by treating the law of 
pledges, of condition sales, of trust re- 
ceipts, of chattel mortgages—now each 
dealt with in different courses—together, 
from the point of view of creditors get- 
ting at particular property of their 
debtor's. When it is realized that vast 
amounts -of capital are tied up in the 
marketing processes of the present econ- 
omic system, and creditors no longer 
take possession of their security in the 
ordinary cases, the importance of making 
the present law of securing fit the facts 
of present economic life are at once ap- 
parent. In conclusion, a word was said 
as to the conditions at the Law School: 
and another word was said as to the Law 
Review which is at last far enough out 
of the woods to see the sunlight. 

The retiring Editor-in-Chief, William 
K. Laws, ‘'23L, then spoke of events in 
the life of the Review during the past 
year, and he was followed by his suc- 
cessor, Samuel Nirenstein, ’24L, who said 
a few words as to the future. He ex- 
pressed the hope that funds might be 
secured to increase the size of the tyre 
in the Review, and to provide a perma- 
nent endowment. 

Professor Orrin K. McMurray, visit- 


ing Professor from the University of 
California, spoke of the development of 
law reviews in this country—of the Co- 
lumbia Law Review in particular, with 
its excellent Current Legislation Depart- 
ment, its proper emphasis on the law of 
the Empire State and commercial law: 
of the respect with which both the Colum- 
bia Law Review and the opinions of the 
New York courts were regarded on the 
Pacific Coast. He then suggested some 
possible ways of improving the reviews 
by the introduction of more of philoso- 
phy, of law in life, of criminalistics, etc, 
into the pages of the reviews. 

The latter note was the basis of the 
eloquent address of former Dean Kirch- 
wey, now Professor Emeritus, but still 
an active man in many fields. He told 
with emotion of a tragedy he had just 
witnessed, involving three ex-Sing Sinz 
men; and pointed out that that was just 
one of many tragedies which were being 
repeated daily all over the United States 
—because our criminal law did not fit 
the facts of life. He disclaimed anv 
advocacy of coddling or sentimentalism in 
the treatment. of prisoners. But he 
pointed out that. the present system does 
not prevent crime, deter the criminal. or 
protect society.. He pleaded for the “ap- 
plication of some degree of intelligence” 
to the method of treating criminals, so 
there might be a reasonable expectation 
of achieving desired ends. . 

The evening fittingly closed with a few 
words of gold from Professor Thomas 
Reed Powell, ‘13Ph.D., “our wisest Con- 
stitutional Lawyer” (per Professor Gif- 
ford on creditable hearsay—that Justice 
Holmes of the United States Supreme 
Court has all of Professor Powell's arti- 
cles on his shelf, and moreover, takes 
them down to read). Powell, who has 
the happy faculty of remembering Dean 
Kirchwey's speeches from year to year, 
and their familiar notes, admitted that 
this vear there appeared no change. 
There were the same flowers, petals, ete. 
But he must respect and admire the bul 
which was the source of this activitvy— 


the insight, the rare ability, the sympathy, 


the frontier spirit that causes one to 
leave the old stamping grounds and con- 
ventions and go out to make newetracks 
—to dream perhaps too much; to fail per- 
haps here or today; but to succeed event- 
ually. The speaker stated that he recoz- 
nized the importance of social justice out- 
side of business, that the methods of so- 
clology were hard to apply, that it was 
difficult to understand human nature, and 
that the dangers of sentimentalism were 
great. But with it all, he wanted to 
keep on trying. 

Amang those present were: 

Faculty?) (Protessor Bannister, Pro- 
fessor Borchard Professor Canfield. 
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Professor Dowling, ’11, ’12L; Professor 
Gifford, Professor Hale, Professor 
Hicks, Dean Kirchwey, Professor Me- 
dina, °12I.; Professor McMurray, Prce- 
fessor Oliphant, Professor Patterson, 
Professor T. R. Powell, ’13Ph.D.; Pro- 
fessor R. R. B. Powell, °12, ’14L, and 
Dean Stone. 

Ex-Editors: E. N. Abbey, ’08L; C. S. 
Ascher, ’18, ’21L; L. G. Bissell, ’10L; D. 
Brady, '™2IL; A. J. Brock, ’13, ’15L; J. 
H. Cohen, 719, ’21L; R. F. Colin, ’21L; 
D. R. Dills, '14, '16L; G. A. Ells, ’04, 
"OSL; H. I. Epstein, ’20, ’22L; G. G. 
Ernst, 'I8L; O. K. Fraenkel, 'IIL; G. 
Glenn, '03L; E. Gluck, ’17, '211.; F. B 
Goertner, 'I8L; N. S. Goetz, '06, 09L: 


The Growth of the 


G. B. Goldin ’15L; A. G. Hays, ’02, ’05L; 
M. S. Hays, ’20L; A. Holtzoff, ’08, ’11L; 
S. L. Jackson, 712, ’14L; O. B. James, 
22L; A. M. Jacobs, ’719L; R. Kane, 717, 
"19L; K. W. Kirchwey, ’06, ’11L; G. P 
Lloyd, 7131.; G. De F. Lord, ’17L; C. W. 
McClumpha, 718, ’20L; P. W. McQuillen, 
"16L; A. Mannheimer, “191; H. H. 
Nordlinger, °12, °14L; I. Orleans, 715, 
"19L; L. S. Popkin, °19, ’21L; L. W. 
Post, 18, ’°21L; S. K. Rapp, '14L; A. G. 
Redpath, ’18, ’221.; A. S. Rosenson, ’20, 
’22L: H. Rotkowitz, °17L; J. Schulmas, 
"18L; R. B. Seymour, 710, ’13L; D. F. 
Sicher, "09L; J. J. Shapiro, ’22L; H. 
Shulman, ‘20L; A. B. Siegel, 08L; K. M. 
Spence, ‘06, ’09L; J. Z. Stein, ’22L; C. 


M. Travis, '09L; T. S. Voorhees, ’151.; 
J. F. Wharton, 21L; F. Wickes, OIL, 
R. L. Wise, 716, 'I8L; J. M. Wolf. ’'I8L. 

Present Board of Editors: F. Bielask:, 
24L; W. R. Carlisle, ’23L; C. H. Cos- 
ter, 23L; E. Freidberg, ’24L; J. W. 
Freidman, ’24L; W. D. Fuguet, ’23L; 
C. E. Gately, ’23L; W. V. Goldberg, ’23L; 
J. Grumet, 23L; P. C. Jessup, 24L; J. 
H. Johnson, '24L; A. K. Kaufman, ‘241.; 
E. Kessler, Jr., 23L; H. Klein, 23L: 
S. Krause, 24L; W. K. Laws, 23L; G. 
E. Netter, ’23L; S. Nirenstein, 24L; T. 
L. Parsonnet, '™24L; A. H. Patterson, 
’23L; E. A. Sargoy, ’24L; H. B. Seligson, 
'24L; A. S. W. Steuer, ’23L; C. L. Syl- 
vester, °23L; J. D. Wise, ’23L. 


Alumni Association of the Law School of 


Columbia University 


By Howard Osterhout, ’10, '12L, Secretary of the Association. 


About a year before the outbreak of 
the War of the Rebellion—May 18, 1860. 
to be exact, twenty loyal graduates of 
the Columbia Law School met = ana 
adopted a constitution and by-laws, with 
the following preamble: 

“We, whose names are underwritten, 
do hereby constitute ourselves the Asso- 
ciation of the Alumni of the Law School 
of Columbia College, the object whereot 
shall be to revive and perpetuate, by an- 
nual meetings and exercises, the memory 
and mutual feeling of those who have 
participated in common labors, common 
pleasures and common benefits in their 
preparation for the profession of the 
law; and to advance by every means in 
our power the interests of the Law School 
of this Association.” 

The Alumni Association, as such bodies 
go, is therefore an ancient and honorable 
institution. To revive memories by an- 
nual meetings furnished an admirable ob- 
jective, in itself, for organized and uni- 
fied action by those who had shared ir 
the common labors, pleasures and bence- 
fits of undergraduate study in Colum- 
hia Law School. For what is dearer to 
the heart of the alumnus, as the years 
roll by, than those memories of student 
days, at that important milestone in life 
when boyhood, by some invisible but cer- 
tain metamorphosis, gives wav to man- 
hood and when all the pranks of the 
college classroom are = supplanted by 
serious mental concentration and in- 
trospection ? 

And where could finer traditions he 
found to keep alive than at this legal in- 
stitution of learning where Alexander 
Hamilton and John Jay studied and 
where Chancellor James Kent delivered. 
over a span of years, those lectures whicu 


furnished the materials for his immortal 
Commentaries ? 

The child grew. But like most of such 
associations, the process was evolutionary 
in character. While the membership did 
not reach unusual proportions, there fol- 
lowed a long line of illustrious presidents 
and faithful supporting officers who held 
high the torch of Alumni effort and aim, 
to advance by every means in their powe: 
the interests of that Law School to which 
all swore allegiance. 

With the change in the methods of 
instruction at the School, there came the 
desire to revise the constitution and by- 
laws of the Alumni Association and this 
was brought about in 1902. The name 
was officially changed to that of the 
“Alumni Association of the Law School 
of Columbia University,” and the originai 
objects were somewhat enlarged, by the 
following additions to the preamble: 

“To promote the interests of the Law 
School and the University, and to culti- 
vate social intercourse among the Alumn:, 
and also to endeavor by all means in its 
power to elevate the standards, both as 
to character and attainments, of candi- 
dates for admission to the Bar, and to 
maintain the honor and dignity of the 
profession of the law.” 

Since this renaissance, up to the pres- 
ent time, there has been a marked growth 
in enthusiasm and membership; the in- 
terests and activities have been many and 
varied, and the services rendered to the 
Law School and the University by each 
succeeding administration, under the in- 
spiring leadership of Francis Lydne Stet- 
son, ‘691L; George L. Ingraham, '69L; 
George Welwood Murray, ’76L, and Ed- 
ward R. Finch, ‘98L, have been of such 
a substantial character as to more’ thaa 


. 
justify the fondest expectations of the 
original founders. 

These activities have included material 
assistance rendered the Law School Lih- 
rary and the Columbia Law Review, the 
preparation by special committees of re- 
ports on timely matters of current legal 
interest, such as the educational prere- 
quisites for admission to the Bar, -Pro- 
posed Judiciary Article of the New York 
State -Revised -Constitution, etc., and the 
successful endeavor, through the medium 
of:the Law Clerkship Committee, to se- 
cure positions in law offices for all gradu- 
ates of the school, requesting such assist- 
ance, upon graduation. . 

In addition, numerous meetings have 
been held at which speakers of national 
and international prominence have de- 
livered notable addresses, as the guests 
of the Association. It is but just to say 
a word, in conclusion, in praise of the 
indefatigable energy and loyalty and de- 
votion of the present president, Hon. Ed- 
ward R. Finch, ’98L, during whose in- 
cumbency the Association has carried on 
as never before in its history, and under 
whose inspiration, the coming Kent Cen- 
tennial Celebration on June 471s) beme 
planned. With his dynamic energy, his 
untiring patience and his intense devo- 
tion to the Law School and its many m- 
terests, he has brought the Alumni Asso- 
ciation from a membership of 500 up to 
the present total of 1400 active paid-up 
members. It was by his efforts that the 
Alumni Reunion and Dinner was held at 
the Hotel Pennsylvania, New York City, 
in February, 1922, at which nearly fifteen 
hundred of the Alumni responded, and 
which has been characterized as the larg- 
est dinner, ever.condiucted under the aus- 
pices-of Columbia University. 
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Membership Drive Nets Big Returns for Lawyers 


An Account of the Activities of the Membership Committee of the Law Alumni Association 


During the period beginning with the 
election of Hon. Edward R. Finch, 98I., 
as President of the Alumni Association 
of the Law School of Columbia Univer- 
sity, there have been many indications 
of increased strength and vigor in con- 
nection with all the activities of the Asso- 
ciation. Perhaps the most striking fea- 
ture of Judge Finch’s administration, 
however, has been the successful effort 
to largely increase the membership in 
the Association and in this way awaken 
the Law School spirit so as to enlist a 
very large number of the Alumni in ac- 
tive, practical co-operation through the 
Association. Thus from an initial mem- 
bership but a few years ago of approxi- 
mately 600 members, the membership has 
been increased so that at the present time 
it is 1,327, and, if the new applications 
for membership continue to come in at 
the present rate there is a possibility that 
by June 4, the date of the Kent Centen- 
nial, there will be as many as 2,000 paid- 
up members of the Association. On De- 
cember 15, 1922, when the present mem- 
bership Committee was organized there 
were 1,004 paid-up members so that there 
has been an increase of 323 in the short 
space of three months. 

Some idea of the significance of these 
figures is to be found in the following 
comparison of the paid-up membership 
of the various Alumni Associations of 
the University as a whole. As these figures 
cover only those who have paid dues for 
the current year, they do not show the 
complete membership as carried on the 
hooks of the several associations. 


TAW b.ctcde deren bles Fe ee 1,327 
College: ascend aindires eens 1,162 
MINES: ual eo Few ns ee 856 
PR Sk keris besa es 302 
Grad. Schools......-.--.eeeee: 166 
Architecture .......ce eee eens 64 
Business 4. iawkesas eeaae eens 60 
Engineering ......-.--eeeeteee 6 | 
Honorary ...essssessesseres. 7 
Pharmacy ...... see ohn Paea 5 


The success of the present effort to 
increase the membership in the Alumni 
Association of the Law School is not, 
however, due so much to the energy and 
efforts of the great number of loyal 
Alumni who have unselfishly and gener- 
ously given of their time in connection 
with the matter, as it is to the basic idea 
or slogan which is behind the whole af- 
fair. It is this idea of loyalty and serv- 
ice to the Columbia Law School that has 
produced the above results to which all 
the Alumni of the School may look with 


By Harold R. Medina, ’12L, Chairman. 


pride; and it is for this reason in no way 
surprising to observe that the present 
membership of 1,327 includes several hun- 
dred members located in cities and towns 
at great distances from New York, whose 
sole motive in joining the Association is 
to thereby express their loyalty to the 
Law School and to place themselves in 
the class of those who wish in every way 
in their power to make the Columbia 
Law School the strongest and most en- 
lightened institution of its kind in the 
country. 

As a further evidence of this re-awak- 
ened spirit of loyalty, mention should be 
made of the series of luncheons held at 
the Lawyers’ Club by the Alumni Asso- 
ciation of the Law School under the 
supervision of a committee of whici 
Frederic C. Bellinger, 717, ’21L, is the 
chairman. Two of these luncheons have 
already been held, the first of which was 
presided over by Judge Edward R. 
Finch, ’98L, and the second by Judge 
Julius M. Mayer, ’86L. The attendance 
at both of these luncheons was so large 
as to not merely entirely fill the large 
room provided for the purpose at the 
Lawyers’ Club, but as to require an over- 
flow mecting in an adjoining room which 
had to be provided in the emergency. 
These meetings have been marked by the 
greatest enthusiasm and have provided a 
means whereby the various members of 
the Alumni Association of the Law 
School have had the privilege of meet- 
ing a large number of the Judges of the 
New York State courts and the United 
States courts located in New York City, 
as well as an occasion for the renewal 
of old friendships and the making of new 
ones. One of the most significant fen- 
tures of these luncheons has been the 
preponderance of the older men among 
the Alumni of the Law School. The 
next luncheon will be held on Thursday, 
May 17, at which Judge Frederick E. 
Crane, ’89L, of the New York State 
Court of Appeals, will preside. The 
mectings begin promptly at 1 and close 
promptly at 2 P. M., a schedule which is 
very strictly adhered to and upon which 
the success of the luncheons very largely 
depends. 

To return to the increased member- 
ship, it is to be hoped that every Alumnus 
of the Law School who reads this issue 
of the News and who has not already 
joined the Association will at once send 
his check for $3.00 to James McKown, 
Jr., °17L, the treasurer of the Associa- 
tion, at 27 William Street, New York 
City, together with a memorandum of 


his class in the Law School. It will not 
be necessary to fill out any formal appli- 
cation blanks for membership, as the 
Committee will see to it that such de- 
tails are taken care of. It is also to 
be hoped that every Alumnus who has 
already joined the Association will ap- 
point himself a Committee of One to pass 
the idea along to his friends and class- 
mates and urge each and every one of 
them to join at once. 


Standing of Classes 


According to the April 12 Bulletin of 
the Membership Committee, the combined 
classes of 1890-91L, through the work of 
their Class Representatives, G. A. Slater 
and E. I. Lauer, head the list with 16 new 
members, increasing their percentage of 
class membership from 12 per cent to 33 
per cent. 1901L, W. B. Symmes repre- 
sentative, is in second place; and 1902L, 
R. C. Lefingwell representative, in third 


place. The complete table of class stand- 
ing, as of April 12, follows: 
l , Per Cent 
New of Class 

Class Representative Members Membership 
'63L E. F. Hyde......... 0 20 
’'o4L Henry Holt ........ 0 17 
OSL. j; F. Kernochan..... 0 33 
‘66L F. H. Man.......... 0 17 
67L E. S. Clinceh......... 0 40 
'68L R. H. Patton........ 0 25 
W9L J. L. Bishop........ 1 50 
‘70L Samuel Kalisch ....°. 0 33 
TPL Ag G. C. Lay....ssenesa 1 32 
721. ŒE. G. Duvall........ 0) 29 
"731. G. Zabriskie ........ 1 37 
74. f: E. Newburger.... 2 29 
751, J. Aspinall ......... 3 26 
oL G. W. Murray...... 4 19 
77 E. W. Bloomingdale. 1 32 
78L Abel E. Blackmar... 6 24 
'79L W. P. Burr......... 2 25 
"SOL R. Benedict ’......... 2 24 
KIL C. C. Burlingham.... 2 25 
2L Nathan Bijur ....... 3 22 
RIL J. M. Gitfford........ 4 22 
'S4L A. E. Pressinger..... 7 35 
'’85L R. W. Bonynge...... 10 27 
“SOL i; M. Mayer........ 2 31 
"S71. Oe IRE eid ate eee 3 27 
’88L J. V. Bouvier, Jr.... 2 32 
SE a J eee weed 30 26 
90 . A. Slater and... 

OIL E. I. Lauer .......: \ 16 33 
91, {i C. Van Siclen..... 3 34 
"931, William Bondy ..... 3 30 
O4L R. C. Beatty........ 10 49 
’95L W. S. Newhouse..... 0 26 
"06L Archibald Douglas... 1 | 25 
‘O71. G. R. Beach........ 4 29 
"O8T, OL W. Ehrhorn...... 5 39 
99L J. S. TSCM heise 1 26 
‘00L A. W. Putnam...... 10 39 
WIL W. B. Symmes...... 15 39 
ML R. C. Leffingwell.... 17 37 
03L H. S. Giddings...... 11 34 
4L E. P. Grosvenor..... 14 47 
"USI. A. B. A. Bradley.... 0 31 
"00l, Lawrason Riggs, Jr.. 10 34 
O71 G. Z. Medalie....... 6 ` 30 
OSL J. N. Boyle......... 7 40 
9L E. J. Ellenwood..... 8 20 
"10L A. A. VanTine...... 2 23 
11L L. H. Biglow, Jr.... 15 ' 27 
"2h H. R. Medina....... 10 2 
’'13L F. P. Ferguson...... 11 27 
'I4L L. Skidmore, Jr..... 9 19 
'15L L. Connick ......... 8B 19 
’'loL E. W. Stitt, Jr...... 7 26 
17L C. l; Austrian...... 11 18 
'I8SL D. M. Błack......... 4 16 
"191 E. B. Towns........ 6 18 
"20L -Bə S. Kirsch. #...... 13 35 
YILI Delano Andrews»... 10 26 
"22L \Afthur Moritz. a. .... 14 17 
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Activities of the Law Library Association 


By W. H. Meoves, S5L, President of the Asssciation. 


The importane to any institution of 
learning of a large and well selected lib- 
rary can hardly be overemphasized. More 
and more is it coming to be recognized 
that a knowledge of how to use books is 
in itself an important branch of knowl- 
edge. Important as good libraries are to 
all schools, they are most essential to 
schools of law. In this respect our own 
Law School is fortunate in possessing a 
large and well-equipped library for the 
use of students, faculty and Alumni. In 
the past few years certain large additions 
have made it a splendid library for re- 
search in legal matters as well as a good 
working library for the study and teach- 
ing of the law. 

The Columbia University Law Library 
Association was formed in 1921 by a 
group of students, faculty and Alumni. 
representing those who arc privileged to 
use the library, for the purpose of assist- 


Photo by 1 eeu 


Professor of Law; Ralph W. Gifford, Nash Professor of Law; 
Professor of Law; Harlan F. Stone, ’981., Dean of the School and 
Bryce Professor of European Legal History; Thomas Reed Powell, 


tng in making the fbrary even more eff- 
cient. Recognizing that the library is 
endowed by the self-sacrifice of others, 
the Association has consistently en- 
deavored to foster among the students a 
sense of responsibility for the books used 
and for the convenience and comfort of 
the readers within the library. 

The Association has also appropriated 
funds for the enlargement of the Student 
Loan Collection, consisting of case books 
prescribed for use in various courses. 
These are loaned to worthy students who 
have financial difficulty in supplying their 
own books. This collection will be en- 
larged as rapidly as the funds of the 
Association will permit. 

Co-operation with the Alumni in se- 
curing money for the purchase of addi- 
tional law books to be presented to the 
School, is another activity of the Asso- 
ciation. A plan is already projected 


fessor of Law; and Frederick C. Hicks, Associate Professor of Legal Bibliography. 


Noel T. Dowling, Associate Professor of» Law; f 
Kent Professor of Law;. Herman Oliphant, Professor>of Law; Munroe Smith, 
’13Ph.D., Professor! of Constitutional Law; George .F. Canfield, Dwight Pro- 
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which will give all Alumni a chance to 
express in this tangible way their appre- 
ciation of the Law School of Columbia 
University. 


This year the Kent Celebration has af- 
forded the Association an opportunity 
to make to the Columbia University Law 
Library a donation of beokcases to prop- 
erly house the Kent Collection. This col- 
lection of valuable books that were the 
personal property of Chancellor Kent 
was given to the Law School by Edwin 
C. Kent, '76, and has been put in suitable 
bindings through the generosity of an 
Alumnus. Two large cases will be re- 
quired which will be placed at the east 
end of the reading room. These will coa- 
form in style and finish with the other 
fittings, and will be an ornament to the 
room. It is planned to present these at 
the Kent Celebration on June 4, as the 
Association’s tribute to the memory of 
the great Chancellor, Teacher, and Com- 
mentator. 


THE FACULTY OF THE LAW SCHOUL, APRIL, 1923. l 
Left to Right: Richard R. B. Powell, '14L, Assistant Professor of Law; Thomas I. Parkinson, Professor of Legislation; Young B. Smith, °12L, 


Edwin W. Patterson, Associate 
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pee Riddell of Ontario Addresses Meeting of Law- 


... .. Alumni Association 


At the ee, meeting of the Law 
Alumni Association, held at the Colum- 
bia University Club on Thursday eve- 
ning, April 19, the ‘Honorable William 
Renwick Riddell, -Chief Justice of the 
Supreme Court of Ontario, delivered an 
address on the “Administration of Jus- 
tice in the Courts of Ontario.” 


The talk laid greatest emphasis upou 
the speed with which causes were de- 
termined by the Ontario courts. One re- 
cent case which he mentioned had been 
commenced and taken through every 
court of appeal, including the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council, in some- 
thing less than ten months. He stressed 
two factors which he considered wer: 
the most important in expediting trials. 
The first of these was the attitude taken 
by both bench and bar toward the courts ; 
regarding them as business institutions, 
maintained to give people their “just 
rights under the facts.” The second 
factor was the large number of cases that 
are tried without a jury. 

In elaborating upon the businesslike 
way in which cases were handled, he 
pointed out that the courts never lost 
sight of their aim to get at the facts in 
a case. To this end formalities of pro- 
cedure and technicalities in pleadings are 
brushed aside. Upon motion, 
is obliged to make amendments at any 
stage of the proceedings in order to mert 
the merits of the case. The defense can- 
not enter a general denial; in fact each 
side must specify the facts admitted or 
denied. Many cases are settled before 
trial because of the facility for securing 
information, regarding the evidence te 
be used, afforded both parties by the 
“affidavit of discovery.” 

The rapid decline in the number oi 
jury trials has resulted chiefly from a 
realization by litigants themselves of the 
adv antages of permitting the court alone 
to pass on all the facts. Criminal trials 
continue to be conducted in the old wav, 
and such cases cannot be tried without 
a jury. All equity cases and personal 
injury cases against a municipality must 
‘be tried with a judge without a jury. In 
‘other cases, whether or not a jury is 
‘used is within the discretion of the judge. 
Very few litigants request a jury. Were 
they to do so, and the judge thinks it 
advisable to hold the trial without a jury, 
he can do so. If they do not elect to 
have a jury and the judge thinks a jury 
desirable, he can have the case tried with 
a jury. Statistics show that less than 
one-third of the cases decided by the 
Ontario courts are now tried with a 
jury. 


the court 


yra 


Several interesting features in regard 
to the organization of the courts were 
also touched upon. There is no separate 
court of appeals. The Supreme Court is 
divided into two divisions; namely, the 
High Court Division and the Appeal 
Court Division. Any judge of the Su- 
preme Court may sit in either division. 
This enables any judge to enjoy a variety 
of work. After doing appeal work for 
a time he can sit in the High Court Divi- 
sion and go on circuit. 

The training of lawyers and their ad- 
mission to the bar comes under the di- 
rect and exclusive control of the Bar 
Association. Since 1797, the Law So- 
ciety of Upper Canada has taken charge 
of the training of lawyers and their ad- 
mission to the Bar. The Law Society 
conducts the only law school. The 
courts have nothing to do with calling 
lawyers to the Bar and have not the 
power to allow anyone to practice before 
them who has not been passed upon 
favorably by the Ontario Bar. 


Short Business Meeting 
A short business meeting was held by 
the Association. A resolution upon the 
death of Professor Charles Thaddeus 
Terry, 97L, was read and unanimously 
adopted by the Association. 


Judge McDermott, 'S9L, Chairman of 


The Work of the Student 


In the Spring of 1922, through the 
initiative of some of the officers of the 
various classes of the Law School, there 
arose the idea of creating for Columbia 
Law School, a Student Council which 
should supervise ‘student activities in the 
school and act as a medium for student 
government. Accordingly, a constitution 
was drawn up, and submitted to and 
ratified by the students of the school. 
By this constitution, a Student Council 
was created, consisting of the President 
and Vice-President of each of the three 
classes, together with a Governor, who is 
that member of the third year Class who 
was President of this Class in the second 
year. 

The present Student Council is made 
up of: Governor, William T. Taylor, 
21, ‘23L; Eugene J. Finnegan, ‘231.; 
Howard B. Nichols, ’21, ’23L; Charles 
E. Greenough, 24L; Colgate W. Darden, 
Jr.. 24L; Samuel Glover, ’25L, and Irv- 
ing E. Cooper, ’23, 25L. 

The year 1922-1923, being the first year 
in which the Student Council has func- 
tioned, has been marked by a spirit of 
conservatism adopted in order to hetter 
test out and establish workable policies 
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- the Kent Memorial Committee, announced 
-that rapid progress was being made in 


perfecting -arrangements for the cele- 
bration, the principal event of which will 
be a speech of Charles E. Hughes. This 
will be delivered in the gymnasium at 8 
p. m. on Monday, June 4. 

Harold R. Medina, ‘RL, Chairman of 
the Membership Committee, reported that 
the Association, which numbered about 
600 members a year ago, was now made 
up of 1,327 graduates. Three hundred 
of these have been secured since last De- 
cember. 

Elections for 1923 


H. Starr Giddings, ’03L, reported for 
the Nominating Committee. The entire 
slate was unanimously elected. The offi- 
cers for the coming year are as follows: 
President, the Honorable Edward R. 
Finch, "98Law; First Vice-President, the 
Honorable Julius M. Mayer, ‘8oL. 
‘21Hon; Second Vice-President, Charles 
C. Burlingham, ‘81L; Third Vice-Pres- 
ident, Russell C. Leffingwell, ’02L; Sec- 
retary, Howard Osterhout, 710, ‘121; 
Treasurer, James McKown, Jr, IZL; 
Assistant Secretary, Douglas M. Black, 
'16, "ISL. Standing Committee: Robert 
C. Beatty, "94L, "95LL.M.; A. B. A. Brac- 
ley, ‘02, ’051.; Harold R. Medina, ’12L. 
George DeF. Lord, °17L. 

The next monthly luncheon of the 
Association will be held at 1 o'clock at 
the Lawyers’ Club on May 19. 


Council of the Law School 


for the Councils of future years. The 
projects put forth this year by the Coun- 
cil have been carefully formulated and 
slowly and precisely put into effect. 

One of the first things to command the 
attention of the Student Council was the 
Moot Court situation. The present courts 
being based to a large extent on social 
grounds, and being incapable of assimilat- 
ing all the the men desirous of partaking 
of moot court work, a committee was 
formed to investigate the situation. The 
Committee, after many months of corre- 
spondence with other Law Schools of the 
Country, have finally evolved a plan 
which it is hoped may be put into effect 
next September, and which should result 
in giving every man in the Law School 
a chance to engage in moot court work. 
Already, several new courts have been 
established and with the careful investi- 
gation which the Committee made, it is 
felt that the Moot Courts will be on a 
sounder basis than ever before: ‘ty the 
close of next vear. 

A Clerkship Committee was appointed 
from the Third Year Class, consisting of 
Eugene J. Finnegan, Chairman; Joseph 
H. Bréderick, John B. McGuire, Arnotd 
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T. Koch, and Israel Needleman. Tivs 
Committee has been working in co-operi- 
tion with the Appointments Office, the 
Alumni Clerkship Committee, and Dean 
Stone, in the effort to secure clerkships 
for all men of the school. It not only 
aids in placing men of the Third Year 
Class, but also cares for those men of the 
other classes who are seeking summer 
experience in law offices. 

With the view of bringing to Columbia 
Law School some men well known in the 
legal profession who could bring before 
the students some of the more practicai 
problems of law which could not be dwelt 
upon in the classroom, a Lecture Com- 
mittee was appointed. This Committee, 
consisting of Howard B. Nichols, ’21, 
’"23L; Sydney C. Waldecker, ’21, ’24L, and 
Hampton D. Ewing, '25L, arranged nine 
special lectures and assemblies during the 
past year. These were held, for the most 
part, on Tuesday at the one o'clock hour 
and were all well attended, the average 
attendance being nearly 300. The list 
of speakers has included such men as 
Mr. Justice William Renwick Riddell of 
the Supreme Court of Ontario, Judge 
Benjamin N. Cardozo, ’89, ’92L, of the 
New York Court of Appeals; Dean Har- 
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lan F. Stone, ’98L, of our own Faculty; 
Hon. George W. Wickersham, Hon. 
Thomas Ewing, ’85, and Messrs. John 
M. Woolsey, OILL, and Lucius W. Bann- 
ister. 

= All social affairs in the Law School 
are now sponsored by the Student Couri- 
cil. The smoker held at the Yale Clup 
April 16, a report of which will be found 
elsewhere in this issue of the ALUMNI 
News, was the first social event to be 
held under the direction of the Student 
Council. 


Aside from the routine functions men- 
tioned, the Student Council serves as 
a medium to which students may bring 
their grievances and complaints. This 
year, the Council, at the request of some 
of the students, took a stand against 
stamping in the classrooms and posted a 
formal request that the practice be discon- 
tinued. It also requested prompt dis- 
missal of classes by the Faculty so as to 
give the students time to get to the next 
class. The ban placed on students leav- 
ing the examination rooms during the 
course of examinations last year by the 
Faculty, was removed by them at the re- 
quest of the Student Council on behalf of 
the many students who protested to it. 
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Law Alumni Association Luncheon 

The second of the monthly luncheons 
of the Law Alumni Association was held 
at the Lawyers’ Club, 115 Broadway, on 
Thursday, April 12, 1923, about 175 men 
attending. 

The Honorable Julius M. Mayer, '86L, 
’21Hon, Judge of the Second Circuit of 
Appeals, presided. He introduced Dean 
Harlan F. Stone, ‘98L, who spoke briefly. 
Then Howard Osterhout, ’10, ’12L, Sec- 
retary of the Association, announced that 
the next luncheon would take place on 
May 17th, at which time the Honorable 
Frederick E. Crane, ’89L, Judge of the 
New York Court of Appeals, would pre- 
side. Harold R. Medina, ’12L, as Chair- 
man of the Membership Committee, re- 
ported progress on the campaign for new 
members. The excellent result has al- 
ready been achieved of making the Law 
Association the largest Alumni Associa- 
tion in the University. 

The principal speaker for the occasion 
was the Honorable Edwin L. Garvin, Fed- 
eral District Judge for the Eastern Dis- 
trict of New York. He made a corking 
good speech in which he told all about. 
Federal practice in fifteen minutes. Pre- 
serving judicial tradition, he was just 


Columbia Alumni Fund Class Report 


(Does not include 10th and 25th Reunion Classes) 
As oF APRIL 21, 1923 


As oF APRIL 14, 1923 


Classes leading in number of subscribers for current year. 


Classes leading in number of subscribers for current year. 


No. ot No. of 
Class Representative Subscribers Class Representative Subscribers 
F920 E A Edward M. Healy, Jr............ OF. R o e i E E Edward M. Healy, Jr........... 64 
Eee E eens John: D; Cravens oasis cok iowa 58 1916526 waa asses John. Dy. Cravens iis cass é cakndsss 58 
LO deen cee: W. Kenneth Watkins............ Ql. SOLA. cise wees W. Kenneth Watkins ........... 41 
12 ho eee ee eee Hubert G. Larson................ 39 AOD ed 6 ie aveaaues Hubert G. Larson ............... 40 
LOVZEAW cots cs%ee a os Benjamin H. Bartholow.......... 37. 1917Law........... Benjamin H. Bartholow ......... 37 
1922 E T E as W. Leo Johnson................. 30 19S cco se eek oes Edward McGarvey, Jr........... 32 
1894Mines..........64 Archibald Douglas .............. 29- 1922) iol a meee ee W. Leo Johnson...............6. 30 
IQUG PR Sieen tsi Ay C Burnham. secs see ics cates 29 1894Mines .......... Archibald Douglas .............. 29 
[S96P QS weigh wees W. J. Mersereau.............005. 29 1906P&S ........... A. C. Burnham.................- 29 
LOISEAW ece raea rasai E. A. SHCTpiCks.c3<.a3eanes env eee 28  1896P&S ........... W. J. Mersereau ............008. 29 
DIB texte ied mete Edward McGarvey, Jr............ 28 1918Law............. FE. A. Sherpick..........0000 00 28 
1899 is ewe oaawaeanes E. A. Cardozo............0.0000 26: 899 ein serei ie E. A. Cardoz0.........0.ce cece 28 

Classes leading in amount subscribed for current year. Classes leading in amount subscribed for current year. 
Amount Amount 
Class Representative Subscribed Class Representative Subscribed 
1893Law............. Frederic R. Coudert......... $1105.00 1893Law............ Frederic R. Coudert......... $1105.00 
188) ws Siew es aoe Herman F. Nordeman....... 661.00 I1881............... Herman F. Nordeman....... 686.00) 
1894Mines...........2 Archibald Douglas .......... 546.00 1894Mines.......... Archibald Douglas.......... 546.00 
TROD PEE te ake atecina'e George R. Beach............ 537. 84 clB95s a. ue end bet eae ds George R. Beach........... 537.84 
DSO o SE ered sated Archibald Douglas .......... 505.00 1894............... Archibald Douglas ......... 505.00 
188&4Mines........... Abram S. Post.............-. 492.000 1884Mines ........... Abram S. Post ............. 503.00 
IBS) Law isos vee sedan Edgar J. Nathan........... 436.00  188lLaw............. Edgar J. Nathan............ 436.00 
1897Science.......... John J. Bellman............. 420.00 1897Science......... John J. Bellman............. 420.00 
LRG 6S ke oa, Mate Pad ae William H. Hays........... 419.00 1896................ William H. Hays........... 419.00 
Pipe satin Gis Miu east H. A. Uterhart.. isisisi ss 375.00 1896Law........... He Aw Uteehart cicaeecuys dws 375.00 
LBS c ends acne E TETE Landreth H. King.......... 370.00 1880... 0.0.0.0... eee. Landreth H. King........... 370.06 
eee ae ee (No Representative)......... 365.00 1889.................(No Representative) ........ 365.00 

BRO COP Total: 1563 subscriptions—$46,416.11 Total: 1628 subscriptions—$47,085.11. 


Office of the Fund: 
311 East Hall, Columbia University, 
New York. 
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familiar enough—to which the frequent 
laughs of his audience bore ample testi- 
mony. In his description of the work of 
the courts, he was thoughtful and pro- 
found. And he emphasized with great 
sincerity the importance of the efforts 
of judges and lawyers in making judictal 


Trustees Announce 


President Butler made public on Mon- 
day of this week the details of the Bud- 
get adopted for the year beginning July 
1, 1923, by the several corporations in- 
cluded in the educational system of Co- 
lumbia University. The total cost of 
maintaining the work of the University in 
all its parts for the next year will be 
$8,628,203.08. 

Of this sum, the University Corpora- 
tion itself appropriates  $6,085,618.38, 
made up of $4,815,435.86 for educational 
administration and instruction; $566,499 
for the care of the buildings and grounds; 
$223,908.52 for the library; $134,935 for 
the business administration of the cor- 
poration; $20,400 for annuities; $118,- 
635.86 for taxes and other charges; $105,- 
804.14 for interest on the corporate debt; 
and $100,000 for the redemption fund on 
account of the principal of the debt. 

In addition, the Trustees of Teachers’ 
College have appropriated $2,088,710; the 
Trustees of Barnard College, $371,104.70, 
and the Trustees of the College of Phar- 
macy, $82,770. 

It is estimated that the income for the 
year 1923-24 will be almost sufficient to 
meet the appropriations made without 
the necessity of additional borrowing. 


Three newly appointed professors of 
history—Prof. Evarts B. Greene, of the 
University of Illinois; Baron Serge A. 
Korff, of Georgetown and Johns Hopkins 
Universities, and Prof. William Linn 
Westermann, of Cornell University—will 
enter upon their work in American his- 
tory, in Eastern European history, and 
in Ancient history, respectively, at the 
opening of the new academfe year in 
_ September next. 

The advancements in salary and in 
grade that are provided for are numerous 
and affect every department of instruc- 
tion. In addition to the promotions im- 
volving advancements in salary, the sa!- 
aries of officers now in service were in- 
creased in the case of ten. professors, 
four associate professors, seventeen 
assistant professors, fifty instructors, two 
associates, one lecturer and eight adminis- 
trative officers. 

The following advancements in grade 
were made by the Trustees: 

From associate professor to professor— 
Profs. Anna M. Cooley, ’03TC, house- 
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bodies courts of justice as well as courts 
of law. 

Among the other members of the bench 
present were: The Honorable Justice 
Marcus B. Campbell, who journeyed over 
all the way from Brooklyn; the Honor- 
able Henry W. Goddard, the Honorable 


hold arts education; Walter H. Eddy, 
‘OSAM, ’09Ph.D., physiological chem- 
istry; Charles C. Lieb, 02, ’06P&S, 
pharmacology; J. Harold Morecroft. 
electrical engineering; Mary S. Rose, 
0OTC, nutrition; May B. Van <Arsdale, 
‘OSTC, household arts; Jesse F. Williams, 
"ISP&S, physical education. 

From assistant professor to professor 
—-Profs. Henry Carr Pearson, education; 
Cora M. Winchell, "09TC, household arts 
education, 

From assistant professor to associate 
protessor—Prots. Benjamin R. Andrews, 
‘09Ph.D., household economics; Ralph H. 
Blanchard, insurance; James C. Bon- 
bright, ‘21Ph.D, finance; Jean Broad- 
hurst, O&8AM; biology; Clifford D. Car- 
penter, chemistry; Hermon W. Farwell, 
physics; Elbert K. Fretwell, °17Ph.D., 
education; J. Montgomery Gambrill, 
I3AM, history; ~ Gertrude M. Hirst, 
‘(OOAM, °‘02Ph.D., Greek and Latin; 
Charles J. Martin, fine arts; Albert A. 
Meras, French; Frederick C. Mills, 
'17Ph.D., business statistics; George W. 
Mullins, 13AM, mathematics; S. Butler 
Murray, Jr., fine arts; Richard R. B. 
Powell, 712AM, '14L, law; Isabel M. 
Stewart, nursing education; Arthur W. 
Thomas, ’12S, food chemistry; Edward 
D. Thurston, Jr., ‘05, ‘07S, mechanical 


To the Lawyers! 


The preceding pages of this issue 
have been devoted almost exclusively 
to the Law School with particular 
emphasis on the Kent Centennial Cele- 
bration to be held at the University 
on June 4. Not every issue of the 
News carries so much Law School 
material, but each week the School 
gets a goodly portion of space, and as 
many Law School Alumni have found 
out, subscription to the ALUMNI News 
goes a long way toward keeping the 
Law School men in touch with present 
day affairs of Kent Hall. 

This issue goes to all graduates of 
the Law School, and to those who are 
not regular subscribers to the ALUMNI 
NEWS we recommend a yearly sub- 
scription to the News (price $3.00) 
as one of the most effective and 
easiest ways to keep up with the 
developments and progress of the 
Law School. A card addressed to 
the editors at 311 East Hall, will do 
the trick. 
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Francis A. Winslow, ‘89L, and the Hon- 
orable William Bondy, ’90, 93L, ‘93 Ph.D 
The three last named have recently been 
appointed Federal District Judges for 
the Southern Districts of New York. 

The luncheon began at 1 p. m. and was 
over promptly at 2 p. m. 


Annual Budget and Faculty Advancements 


engineering; J. Enrique Zanetti, chem- 
istry. 

From lecturer to associate professor— 
Colin G. Fink, ‘03, chemical engincering. 


From associate instructor of lecturer 
to assistant professor—Dorothy Brew- 
ster, ‘06, '07AM; ’13Ph.D., English; Ed- 
ward M. Earle, °17, ’18AM, history; 
Helen R. Hull, English; Clinton W. 
Keyes, Greek and Latin; Arthur W. 
Macmahon, ‘12, “13AM, government: 
Dorothy Scarborough, English; Wilham 
C. von Glahn, pathology; Harold V. 
Walsh, architecture; Raymond M. 
Weaver, ‘10J. ’17AM, English; Samuei 
L. Wolff, ’97L, ’11Ph.D., English; Ben 
D. Wood, collegiate educational research; 
Hessel E. Yntems, Roman law and com- 
parative jurisprudence. 

The following new appointments to 
professorial grades were made by the 
Trustees: 

Laura J. Baldt, “ISAM. assistant pro- 
fessor of household arts; Frederick 
Barry, Ph.D., assistant professor of the 
history of science; Joseph P. Chamber- 
lain, "O8I.. professor of public law; Ger- 
trude K. Colby, ’21TC. B.S., assistant 
professor of physical education; Georz2 
J. Cox, assistant professor of fine arts: 
Ernest DeWald, Ph.D., assistant pro- 
fessor of fine arts; Katharine A. Fisher, 
’200AM, assistant professor of household 
arts: Evarts B. Greene, Ph.D., professor 
of American history; Lillian A. Hudon, 
M.A., assistant professor of nursing edu- 
cation; Isaac L. Kandel, ‘10Ph.D., pro- 
fessor of education; Serge A. Korff, pro- 
fessor of the history of Eastern Europe ; 
James R. McGaughy, Ph.D.. assistant 
professor of education; Raymond Moley, 
18Ph.D., associate professor of govern- 
ment; Robert J. Leonard. ’14AM, pro- 
fessor of education and director of the 
School of Education; Rollo G. Reynolds, 
Ph.D., assistant professor of education; 
William F. Russell, ’14Ph.D., professor 
of education and associate director of 
International Institute; Sarah M. Sturte- 
vant, M.A.. associate professor of edu- 
cation; Charles C. Tillinghast, M.A.. 
associate professor of education; William 
L. Westermann, Ph.D., professor of an- 
cient—history; Lester McLean Wilson, 
’20Ph.D¢g \associate professor of educa- 
tion. 
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Forty-Niners Entertain the College’s 


Dancing on the same platform before 
the Forty-Niners, their contemporaries, 
“The Three Deans” made a great hit at 
the tenth anniversary celebration of this 
ever-youthful organization. Haughton, 
Keppel, Hawkes—a remarkable trio! 

They, however, were but part of an 
evening memorable for its thoughtful 
Columbia spirit. Presided over by 
Slichter, 96S, the dinner proved a cres- 
cendo from food and song and fellow- 
ship to a revelation of the Columbia of 
today, and a vivid recollection of the 
Forty-ninth Street era. The reproduc- 
tion in slides of many old pictures of 
crews, teams, shows, and even janitors, 
brought back the halycon days. 

Alt this took place at the Columbia 
University Club on Tuesday evening, 
April 17. 

For the Medailles d'Honneur awarded 
to the class having the largest represen- 
tation, there was the keenest competition. 
A clean victory was scored by the group 
of President Slichter himself, and honors 
awarded with due ceremony. To each 
happy individual was appended, by fa'r 
blue and white ribbons, a shining breast- 
plate, suitably inscribed with the magic 
“49.” To the unimaginative, these medal- 
lions appeared to be mere pie-plates, but 
to the winners nothing so commonplace. 


Due to sundry side shows, the chief 
of which was under the management of 
Charlie Kent, ’96, the clans emerged 
slowly from the recesses to which they 
had scattered, but a final call served to 
gather the majority, when it was dis- 
covered that the room was filled to over- 
flowing. A number were actually turned 
away, and ate with the common herd (?) 
outside. 

Harry Bennett at the piano made things 
merry, and under the leadership of 


© Underwood & Underwood. 
Dean Herbert E. Hawkes 
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Hackett, ‘99, the courses were inter- 
spersed not only with the old songs 
familiar to Columbia men, but also with 
the immortal “It’s a Long, Long Way to 
Forty-ninth Street” of the beloved, de- 
parted Jake Schlussel, ’98. 


“Dean” Haughton the First Speaker 


The Dean of American Football, Percy 
Haughton ('99, Harvard), was the first 
sky-rocket, and he soared to the perfect 
satisfaction of the group. Simplicity it- 
self, he said, is the keynote of his foot- 
ball gospel. He warned the crowd to 
expect nothing spectacular or tricky. The 


Pi:cto by Natman. 
Percy D. Haughton, Head Coach 


team will be found to consist of men, 
each of whom has been drilled to play 
his own position better than the other 
fellow. Whatever success they, as a 
unit, attain will probably be through their 
ability in taking advantage of mistakes 
of the opponent. Add to this a proper 
spirit, a fine bond of sympathy between 
the men, and the grim determination to 
win, and vou have the formula of the 
new “Columbia System.” 

The greeting given to Haughton was 
so heart-felt that he realized that every 
Columbia man of his own time, as well 
as every other Alumnus, is solidly back 
of him. 


Dean Hawkes Follows Through 


Dean Hawkes treated vigorously and 
humorously of the relation of the College 
to the University, and made clear that 
anything which adds to the strength of 
the University increases that of the Col- 
lege. Of the 650 men who did nọtire- 
turn to the College last Fall, 325 took 
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Three Deans 


up their work in other parts of the Uni- 
versity. This intimate, close relation- 
ship between the College and the gradu- 
ate schools makes the transition stmple 
for any earnest student. 

The departmentalization of the College 
having gone far enough, Dean Hawkes 
said, the faculty is now trying to bring 
together departments in collaborative 
work. To indicate this he cited the 
course in Contemporary Civilization, the 
remarkable Freshmen requirement, and 
announced the fact that the departments 
of Physics, Chemistry, Mathematics, and 
Zoology have united in a general course 
and will next year present a survey ot 
the development of the scientific min. 
This will give to the man with even a 
small amount of scientific training a con- 
ception which he could not otherwise get 
of the principles of Science. 

All of these acts of collaboration afford 
a breadth of training, a width of horizon, 
and a depth of knowledge which mark 
a vast advance in college education. In 
conclusion, Dean Hawkes gave a stirring 
welcome to “Dean” Haughton. 


And Then Dean Keppel... 


The welcome to Fred Keppel, 98, made 
it perfectly plain that among the Forty- 
Niners he just cannot be considered a 
dignitary. A founder himself of this 
hilarious organization, he expressed 
amazement at the improvement in their 
behavior. He concluded that it must be 
a tribute to Haughton and to Hawkes 
that they had kept quiet so long, and as- 
sured the crowd that he expected no such 
fate. He referred with tears in his eyes 
to the passing of the last visible remnant 
of the real home of the Forty-Niners. 
He had noticed recently in going through 


Campbell. 
Frederick P. Keppel, °98 
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Forty-ninth Street that the “Buck” had 
actually been destroyed. 

Keppel’s conclusion came with the ap- 
peal to every Alumnus to “keep in touch 
with the tremendously living vital thing 
Columbia is. was, and will be tomorrow.” 

In face of most vigorous protest, Char- 
lie Mapes, °85, '89Mines, President of the 
Upper Eighties, ete., etc, insisted upon 
speaking. After all, he wasn't so bad. 
He sang really a most beautiful pean to 
Haughton, to the crews, to the track 
team, and to everything else striped with 
the “Blue and White.” Only the rude 
interruption of masterful “Chick” Cuth- 
ell, ‘05. ’071., who threatened physical 
violence to Charhe, brought the psalm to 
a grateful “Amen.” Chick, having ac- 
complished this, assumed the reins and 
brought the crowd to a galloping finish 
in his own brilliant way. 

The shouting and tumult having died. 
the pictures were flashed on the screen. 
Thirty had been selected as perhaps the 
most which could be counted on to main- 
tain attention, but when almost a hundred 
had been shown, the crowd asked for 
more. Next year this interesting custoin 
will be augmented. 


Bellman, 97S, Elected President 


Sandwiched in somewhere was all the 
business that this socicty ever transacts 
—the election of new officers and the exe- 
cutive committee. These are as follows. 
President, J. J. Bellman, ‘97S; Treasurer 
Charles Kent. ’96, "99FA; Secretary, 
Frank Hackett, "99: Executive Commit- 
tee, F. H. Cone, '97S; B. B. Gottsberger, 
’O5Mines: D. S. Hudson, 98; J. C. Levi, 
"06, "99K A; H. B. Machen, ’99; W. J. 
McClure, "98S; W. C. Meissner, ’00S; 
J. D. Pell. (99; H. H. St. Clair, 00; E. 
M. Sergeant, "96S; W. Van Name, 99; F 
O. Virgin, 95, "990P.&S. 

In addition to the guests already men- 
tioned, others who honored the Forty- 
Niners were: Edward L. Dodge. ’88, Sec- 
retary of the former Upper Eighties; 
Gerard Romaine, ‘82. Secretary of the 
Older Graduates, and Charles G. Profits. 
"17, Secretary of the Federation. 

The following Forty-Niners answerel 
roll call: G. F. Archer, "95Muines; J. J 
Bellman, '97S; W. B. Bryant, 99S; J. D. 
Boyd, "RFA; E. Blum, ‘99F A: H. H. 
Boyesen, ‘CO, ‘04L; F. Coykendall, ‘95, 
97S; E. A. Cardoza, '99, ‘02L:; S. B. 
Cardoza, 710; F. M. Capen, ‘95, °'971.; 
F. H. Cone, 978; FE. W. Denton, ’96, 
ORL; H. Dowie, 94, 96S; P. H. Godwin, 
00S: E. W. Gould. °96, 9P. &S.; R. 
C. Green, ’00S; B. B. Gottsberger, 
*O5Mines: G. M. Haskell, “98S; D. S. 
Hudson, ‘98. ’01L; G. G. Hopkins, Jr., 
709, ‘01S; G. S. Hellman, ’99; R. H. 
Halsey, 96, ‘OOP.&S.; W. H. Hays, ’96: 
W. L. Hess, °97; E. S. Hewitt. 00. 
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Calendar 


Unless otherwise indicated, the 
events listed below will be held at the 
Columbia University Club, 4 West 
43rd Street. Telephone, Longacre 8200. 

SATURDAY, APRIL 28 
1878. Class dinner. 
Monpay, ArRIL 30 
Mines Alumni Association. Annual 
meeting. 
Tuespay, May 1 
1919. Weekly luncheon. Pequot Coffee 

House, 91 Water Street, New York. 
1920. Weekly luncheon. Stewart's, 

30 Park Place, New York. 

WebNEspAY, May 2 
1904. Monthly luncheon. Stewart’s, 

30 Park Place, New York. 

1900. Monthly luncheon. Elks’ Club, 

110 West 43rd Street, New York. 

Tuespay, May 8 
1913. Class dinner and meeting. 
Philolexian. Dinner. 7:00 p. m. 

l Fripay, May 11 

1905. Class dinner. 7:00 p. m. 
Tuurspay, May 17 


New Jersey Alumni Club. Annual 
meeting, golf tournament and dinner. 
Canoe Brook Country Club, Sun:- 
mit, N. J. ' 


‘OIF A; T. H. Joseph, '96, "98S; C. N. 
Kent, 96; E. A. Kane, '97; W. C. B. 
Kemp, ’72, "960L, '00FA; E. A. C. Kep- 
pler, 95; J. R. Knapp, ‘00, ’03L; C. B. 
Kilmur, 96, 97L; J. C. Levi, 96; W. J. 
McClure, 985; H. B. Machen, ’97S, 
E. J. Moeller, 95FA; W. C. Meissner, 
00S; C. J. Mourraille, 95; J. D. Pel, 
99; A. S. Rowe, '96, '98L; C. Roden- 
burg, "90S; R. J. Reiley, OOF A; E. M. 
Sargeant, "96S; A. G. Stillwell, ’98S, 
W. B. Symmes, Jr.. ’98, OIL; W. TI. 
Slichter, "90S; H. H. St. Clair, Jr., ’00; 
R. W. Shearman, ’97, 'OIP.&S.; E. D. 
Tompkins, '’9%6S; A. D. Underhill, ‘00S: 
M. Vogel, 98; W. M. Van Name, ‘99; 
F. O. Virgin, 95; '99P.&S.; E. Wood- 
ward, 96; L. H. Walsh, ‘OOFA; R. 
Weed, °95, ’97L; M. J. Winston, ‘00; J. 
R. Wemlinger, '00, and L. Whiting, ’95S 
F. S. H. 
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Moody, ’01Ph.D., Addresses Alumni 
of Graduate Schools 


At a meeting of the Alumni Associa- 
tion of the Graduate Schools which was 
held on Wednesday evening, April 18. 
at the College of the City of New York. 
Herbert R. Moody, ’01Ph.D., delivered 
an instructive and entertaining lecture 
on Nitrogen. Moody was in charge of 
the Nitrogen Section of the Chemical 
Production Division of the War Indus- 
tries Board during the war, and has made 
extensive investigations covering a great 
many years. He has visited a large num- 
ber of factories in many parts of? tle 
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world where nitrogen is extracted from 
the air. 

The address was illustrated by many 
specially prepared charts, with a large 
number of lantern slides of Moody's own 
invention, and with moving pictures of 
the large nitrogen plant, number 2, estab- 
lished at Muscle Shoals, Alabama. The 
lecture was further illustrated by pre- 
sentation of actual objects discussed and 
with demonstrations in the laboratory of 
the actual reaction of compounding many 
chemical substances. 


The speaker made plain the great nec- 
essity for nitrogen production in large 
quantities in this country, not only for 
present use as fertilizer material and for 
use in the dye industry, but also for peace- 
time explosives, and further as prepara- 
tion for enormous production of war 
material should occasion for using ex- 
plosives in very great quantities occu- 
again. He explained why the old-time 
sources of nitrogen were becoming ex- 
hausted and interpreted to his audience 
of non-technical men the actual process 
of extracting nitrogen from the air and 
combining it with other substances which 
would make it easy to handle. 

A vote was taken by the Association 
to have its Executive Committee arrange 
with the Columbia University Press for 
the resurrection and regular publication 
of the Columbia University Quarterly. 

E. H. 


Philadelphia Alumni Luncheons Still 
| Go on 


At the second April luncheon of the 
Philadelphia Alumni, held in the Eng:- 
neers’ Club on April 19, the Reverend J. 
Albert Weagle, '11AM, gave an interest- 
ing talk on “Personality.” 


The members present included R. S. 
Howard-Smith, ’72, vice-president; C. 
Murray Rice, ’91 Mines, secretary; W. S. 
Covell, "93FA; I R. Kraybill, "10AM ; 
W. H. Lawton, '87: C. H. Machen, ’98S ; 
P. A. Mertz, ’13AM; H. W. Raymond, 
7IL; H. F. Sanville, "92Mines; G. A. 
Sherron, "4S; J. A. Weagle, 11AM. 
and C. T. Wolfe, 710, "1301. 


Early Eighties Will Follow Crew, to 
Derby for Spring Outing 

The Early Eighties have completed 
plans for making the boat race with Yale 
and Pennsylvania at Derby, Connecticut. 
on May 5, the occasion for their annual 
Spring outing. As at all functions of 
this active Alumni group, their Fife and 
Drum Corps will be on hand. Following 
the race, the Early Eighties will dine ai 
the Graduates’ Club in New Haven. Full 
details Jnayeyalready been distributed to 
the members of) the society. 
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Plenty of Music at 1903 Class Dinner 

A dinner of the Class of '03, College 
and Science—the first gathering held in 
several years—took place at the Colum- 
bia University Club on Wednesday eve- 
ning, April 11. Harry Bennett presided 
at the piano with his usual skill, and 
during the dinner many of the old songs 
were sung, much to the discomfort (?) 
of everyone within hearing. Later an 
impromptu glee club took the floor and 
rendered a ditty, made mellow by certain 
libations in which the members are said 
to have indulged. 

Hoyt, who presided as toastmaster, 
cpened the formal speeches with an ad- 
dress of welcome. M. Hartley Dodge, 
Class President, discussed at some lengta 
the affairs of the University, Baker Field 
and other topics of major interest. Short 
talks were given by Cornell and Bradley, 
followed by sertous discussions concern- 
ing the plans of the Class for next June, 
the twentieth anniversary of their gradu- 
ation. Megrue, the well-known plav- 
wright, by means of a fervent appeal 
and a book of blank checks, succeeded in 
collecting over a thousand dollars to be 
used in defraying the expenses of the 
1903 blowout at Commencement. Enter- 
tainment and Finance Committees were 
appointed to take charge of the details 
of the reunion on June 6. Tentative plans 
were also made for the twenty-fifth re- 
union in 1928. 

The dinner was pronounced a decided 
success, due to the ingenuity of the din- 
ner committee chairman, McCollom. 
The following men were present: T. E. 
Allen, Bigelow, Brinckerhoff, Bambach, 
Blank, Bogue, Bradley, Comstock, Cald- 
well, Coggleshall, Cornell, Dudley, Dodge. 
Elias, Earle, Geer, Heaton, Hills, Ho- 
guet. Hoyt, Keeler, Kenney, Lefferts, 
Landers. Megrue, McCollom, McLintock, 
O'Loughtin, L. S. Odell, Ridder, Rich- 
ards, Thompson, Townsend, Turnbull, 
Schramm, Sheinwald, Seil, Sutton, 
Schuyler, Schroeder, Smith, Sanguinetti, 


Warren, and A. Wolff. R. P. H. 


1917 Lunches Downtown 


From twelve to two o'clock, on April 
17, at Zimmermann’s Restaurant on Ful- 
ton street, New York City, the Class of 
17 held open house and welcomed those 
of the old stand-by’s who braved spring 
fever to attend the monthly luncheon. 

The commercial chemists, Herb 
Schwartz and Karl Herstein, discusse.l 
certain aspects of the Volstead Act, and 
the lawvers, Roy Shepard and Ed Gluck, 
had great difficulty making their legal 
tones heard above the din. The “Father 
of Luncheons,” George M. Watts, acted 
as umpire and arbitrator. 

Several suggestions were made in con- 
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nection with plans for the next annual 
dinner of the Class, and one enterprising 
member proposed that two such functions 


be held. 


Elections to Columbia University 
Club 


At a meeting of the Committee on Ad- 
missions, held at the Club House on 
April 2, the following Alumni were 
elected to membership in the Columbia 
University Club: Rayford Alley, ’14L; 
Addison Bingham, '21; Robinson K. Bis- 
sell, 22L; William H. Chamberlain, ’°22; 
Donald W. Cragin, '22Bu; Philip F. 
Farley, '22; Thomas O. Fitzgibbon, ’22; 
Robert H. Fowler, ’06, ’09P.&S.; Alex- 
ander H. Garnjost, ’21L; Ludlow Gris- 
com, ’°12; Frederick P. Hammond, '22; 
J. Herbert Hassinger, ’22; Joel B. Liber- 
man, ’12L; Gordon D. Little, 09; C. E. 
Olmsted, ’15S; Kenneth Plumb, '22; Lee 
V. Roberts, ’23L; Myron L. Scott, ’21; 
Warren M. Squires, ’22Bu; Albert T. 
Swords, ’07, '16L; Hubert Titus, ’16S; 
H. Edward Vollmers, ’20, ’22S; and Sid- 
ney C. Waldecker, ’21. 


Faculty Notes 


J. Enrique Zannetti, Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Chemistry, has been awarded 
the Distinguished Service Medal for con- 
spicuous war-time service, the presenta- 
tion by General Robert L. Bullard, on 
behalf of the Government, taking place 
at Governor’s Island. His citation was 
as follows: “For exceptionally meritori- 
ous and distinguished services as Chief 
Liaison Officer of the Chemical Warfare 
Service with the French forces. His un- 
tiring energy, thorough familiarity with 
the French language and methods, and 
his superior technical ability enabled him 
to gather an enormous amount of detailed 
information concerning the manufacture, 
handling and use of gases, which was of 
inestimable value to our Government in 
the manufacture ard supply of chemical 
warfare materials în the United States.” 
Professor Zannetti kas been a member of 
the Columbia faculty since 1909. 


On Friday, March 2, Arthur W. 
Thomas, Assistant Professor of Food 
Chemistry, gave a lecture at the Ameri- 
can Museum of Natural History, New 
York, on the subject, “A Trip Through 
the Tannery on the Inside of a Calf- 
skin.” The lecture was under the aus- 
pices of the New York Microscopical So- 
ciety. 

On April 2, Clarence A. Manning, '12, 
15Ph.D., Instructor in Slavonic Lan- 
guages, gave an address on “An Ameri- 
can’s Visit to Poland,” on the program 
for a Polish Night, broadcasted by the 
American Telegraph and Telephone Com- 
pany, New York. 
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Spring Athletics to Date 


From the showing the baseball team 
has made so far this year, we imagine 
we're due for a season of thrills. Its 
form in one game is not a measure of 
its probable performance in the game 
to follow, as it has been good and bad 


in spots. Its changeability is as great, 
and follows rules as little, as a girl; but 
we can’t even compare it to the girl with 
the curl, because even when it’s good, it 
isn’t very, very good; and when it's 
bad, Gehrig strikes out seventeen men, or 
something like that happens. It is just 
as likely to lose to bad teams as it is to 
win from good ones, and to make the 
impossible look easy. The team’s un- 
certainty, however, is bound to make 
every game interesting right to the enl 
of the ninth inning. 

Even this early in the season, we be- 
lieve Gehrig deserves a special paragraph. 
In addition to living up to Coach Coak- 
ley’s statement that he is the best college 
batter he’s ever seen, Gehrig has turned 
in some fine twirling, striking out twenty- 
seven men in his last two starts. 

The tennis team has had more competi- 
tion than any other Spring sport. A 
Southern trip lasting nine days gave the 
men much needed practice under a warm 
sun, and incidentally resulted in five vic- 
tories in five matches. Since their return 
they have played one other match, which 
was won. so that we may look forward 
to one of our most successful tennis sea- 
The four ranking members of the 
Anderson, 


sons. 
team are Emerson (Capt.), 
Lang and Marshall. 

As this copy goes to press, the crew 
and track teams have not yet had any 
competition. The Penn Relays and the 
Childs’ Cup race take place tomorrow, 
and both teams should give good accounts 
of themselves. There are nine crews on 
the water daily, and despite the short 
time outdoors, the Varsity looks to be 
further advanced than any crew of re- 
cent years on the corresponding date. 
The track squad numbers about the same 
size as the crew squad, and contains more 
outstanding figures than any track squad 
in twenty years. 

Spring football started its fourth and 
last week on a very favorable basis. 
Eighty uniforms were issued, and hbe- 
tween fifty and seventy men reported 
daily. Acsquad of eight to ten coaches 
insured individuah instruction. 
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Gehrig’s Work Brings Victory Over 
Cornell 


The decisive 8-3 victory gained by the 
Blue and White in its annual baseball 
struggle with Cornell on Saturday, April 
21, has done much to raise the hopes of 
Columbia baseball followers. 

The Lion's victory was made possible 

through the superb batting and pitching 
ot Lou Gehrig, a sophomore. Besides 
holding Cornell to five hits, Gehrig 
smashed out a homer in the seventh 
inning that was the longest home run 
ever made on the new Cornell field. 
Gehrig started his powerful hitting earlier 
in the game when he drove out a three- 
bagger and scored a moment later on 
Sam Strom’s triple. 
_ Columbia made four runs in the first 
inning. Kennedy singled and went to 
second when Heinselman made first on 
Woodin’s error. Moeschen walked, and 
Strom’s single sent Heinzelman and Ken- 
nedy home. Mannheim’s double brought 
im the other two runs. 

The score: 


COLUMBIA CORNELL 
. ADR H POA ADRH POA 
Kennedy.2b 5 1 3 2 1 Woodin.2b 400 3 3 
H'zelman,ss 5 1 0 2 4 Capron,ss 4001 3 
Gehrig,p 5 2 2 0 1 Frantz,rf 30110 
Moeschen,3b 3 1 0 0 0 Fox,Ib 411100 
Strom, lf 4 1 2 3 0 Bickley.cf 41110 
M’nheim,tb 3 1 2 6 0 Telfer,lf 31000 
Sprague.cf 4 1 1 3 0Hulnick,3b 301 2 3 
Pease, rf 200 2 1 Tone,c 20182 
Blatters,c 4009 0 Rollo.p 2001 3 
Knipe,p 10000 
Total..... 35 8 10 277 aWeiss 10000 
bSmsthe 10000 
Total..... 32352714 


Errors — Kennedy, Moeschen, Sprague, Blat- 
ters, Wooden. 

a Batted for Telfer in ninth. 

b Batted for Tone in ninth. 


Columbia 36.6600 eeeeunes 4010021 0 0—8 
Cornell acae ee eee eon ken 02010000 0—3 


Two-base hit — Mannheim, Three-base hits— 
Fox, Gehrig. Home run—Gebhrig. Stolen bases— 
Kennedy, Strom. Sacrifices- -Pease, Tone. Double 
plays—Pease and Mannheim, Heinzelman, Ken- 
nedy and Mannheim, Left on bases—Cornell 5, 
Columbia 4. First hase on errors—Cornell 3. 
Bases on balls—Off Rollo 2, Knipe 1, Gehrig 1. 
Hits—Otf Rollo 9 in 6 innings, Knipe 1 in 3. 
Hit by pitcher—By Gehrig (Hulich). Struck out 
—By Rollo 3, Knipe 4, Gehrig 10. Passed ball— 
Tone, Umpires—Courneen and Vandyne. 


Moeschen Leads 1923 Nine 


George Moeschen, the diminutive Col- 
umbia short stop and third baseman, was 
elected leader of the Blue and White nine 
for the coming season at a meeting of the 
Varsity players last week. Moeschen has 
been on the varsity for three vears, play- 
ing at shortstop for the first two seasons 
and being at the hot corner this year. 

The new leader takes the place of 
Harris Smith who was elected captain 
last year but was unable to return to 
school this semester. Moeschen is a 
New Yorker, having prepped at De La 
Salle. He is a member of the Phi Kappa 
Sigma fraternity. 


In the three games that he has pitched 
this year, Lou Gehrig has run up a record 
ot 38 strikeouts. 


Four freshmen have landed varsity 
berths on the baseball team. Mannheim 
at first, Kennedy at second, Pease in right 
feld, and Sprague in center field, are all 
members of the yearling class. 
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The Week in Athletics 


The Athletic Calendar 


Fripay, APRIL 27 


Track—Varsity and Freshmen at Penn 
Relays, Philadelphia. 


SATURDAY, APRIL 28 


Crew—Child’s Cup Race at Philadel- 
phia with Princeton and Penn. 


Track—Varsity and Freshmen at Penn 
Relays, Philadelphia. 

Baseball—New York University at 
Columbia. 

Tennis—Dartmouth at Columbia. 

Golf—Varsity versus Wesleyan and 
Brown at Wykagyl. 


WeEbDNESDAY, May 2 
Baseball—Pennsylvania at Columbia. 


Varsity Nine Loses to Williams 


Although having a total of seventeen 
strikeouts, Gehrig’s control wobbled 
enough at certain stages of the game to 
allow Williams to score five runs in its 
annual game with Columbia on South 
Field last Wednesday while the Lion was 
able to tally but once. 

Gehrig’s hurling was of the champion- 
ship sort for the most part of the game. 
But whenever the star lost control for 
an instant and allowed a man to reach 
base on a pass, there was always that 
break of the game that gave Williams 
the chance to score. 

Columbia’s lone tally came in the 
seventh inning on Gehrig's single, 
Moeschen’s out,and singles by Strom and 
Mannheim. 


The score: 


COLUMBIA WILLIAMS 
ADRH POA AbRH POA 
Kennedy,2b 4 0 1 1 3 Buck.cf 32100 
H'zelman,ss 30000 O'Rrien,3b 301 0 3 
Gehrig,p 4 1 2 1 4 Richmond,!lb 5 0 3190 
Moeschen,3b 4 0 0 0 1 Fisher,rf 50010 
Strom, lf 40100 Monjo,lf 50100 
M’heim, Ib 4015 1 Hovt,2 51116 
Goodwin,rf 301 1 0 Mallon,ss 4002 4 
Pease,cf 3000 0 Coe,c 310 3 3 
Blatters,c 3 0 119 1 Clement.p 41114 
Total..... 32172710 Total..... 37 5 8 27 20 
Errors—Gchrig, Mallon (2). 
Columbia .c¢.86 ssa wes 00000010 0—1 
Williams -.c4 eo ee eh oasks 10031000 0—5 


Two-base hit—O'Brien. Three-base hit—Rich- 
mond. Sacrifice hit—Heinzelman. Stolen bases 
—Mannheim, Monjo. Left on bases—Columbia 
5, Wilhams 10. First base on errors—Columbia 
1, Williams 1. Double play—Gehrig. Mannheim. 
and Rlatters. Bases on balls—Off Gehrig 4, off 
Clement 4. Hit by pitcher—By Gehrig (Buck). 
Wild pitch—Gehrig. Passed ball—Blatteis, Um- 
pires—H art and Watkins. Time of game—1:42. 


Crew 


APRIL 28. 


Childs’ Cup Race (Princeton, Penn. 
and Columbia), at Philadelphia. 


May 5. 
and Columbia at New 


Yale, 


Penn. 
Haven. 


May 19. 
M. I. T. and Columbia at New York. 


JuNE 28. 


Intercollegiate Regatta at Poughkeep- 
sie. 


Columbia at the Penn Relays 


Columbia will make its first appearance 
this spring in intercollegiate track and 
feld competition this afternoon and to- 
morrow in the annual Penn Relays at 
Philadelphia. Coach Merner has taken 
a squad of about twenty-five men with 
him, most of whom are entered in track 
events. 

The Blue and White stands an excellent 
chance for a collection of points, and 
there is a chance for a few championships. 
With Walter Koppisch, considered one of 
the greatest 440-vard men in the country, 
entered in that distance, there should be 
little doubt that the Morningside Heights 
team is due for one high place at least. 
Other wearers of the Blue and White who 
are expected to place high in this event 
are Victor Graeb and Jack Donaldson. 

The distance events are well-fortihed 
with Walter Higgins, Bob Moore, Francis 
Brennan, Bill Schmid, and a host of other 
men who have proved their worth in 
distance runs. Higgins is the present 
champion in the cross-country run and 
the two-mile intercollegiate champ. Moore 
has been running a close second to him 
during the past two seasons, and these 
two men should make the distance com- 
petition no easy thing for the other col- 
leges.. 

There is a scarcity of candidates for 
the 100-vard dash, but the two men who 
are entered, Victor Graeb and Earl 
Starkey, have been making fair time in 
the trial runs so far. The 440-yard hur- 
dies will be taken care of by Van Hatch 
Grant. 

The field events bring out Columbia's 
big weakness. In several of these the 
Lion is lucky to have at least one en- 
trant. Ray, who entered Columbia last 
year after breaking several southern broad 
jump records will be the strongest man 
for Columbia in the field. Bob Burtt is 
the only competitor for honors in the 
pentathlon. Burtt will also take part 
in the javelin throw and the pole vault. 

Ed. Meyers and Francis Fargo will be 
the weight men for Columbia. They 
will take part in the shot put and also in 
the discus throw. 


Columbia Rows Princeton and Penn 
Tomorrow 


When the Blue and White dips its oars 
in the Schuylkill River at Philadelphia 
tomorrow afternoon against Princeton and 
Penn., all Columbia will be hoping that 
Coach James C. Rice’s eight will bring 
the Child’s cup back to the trophy room 
on Morningside Heights. So enthusiastic 
is the undergraduate body over the event, 
that a special train has been chartered to 
convey nearly a thousand undergraduates 
and alumni to the scene of the triangular 
regatta. The campus has been placarded 
with signs of “Who Will Bring Back 
the Child’s Cup?” and pictures of the 
Columbia crews. A monstrous rally was 
held in the Commons on Wednesday at 
which Dean Hawkes, Captain Brodil, 
Coaches Rice and Miller, and several 
other Campus celebrities spoke. 

Unless Rice makes some lightning 
eleventh hour changes, the Varsity and 
Junior; Varsity) wall be seated as follows: 

Varsity—Bow, Tiihonen; No. 2, Was- 
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check; No. 3, Nelson; No. 4, Cooper; 
No. 5, Ferris; No. 6, Captain Brodil; 
No. 7, Medigovitch; stroke, Griswold; 
coxswain, , Marshall. . i 


Junior Varsity—Bow, Walker; No. 2, 


Willett; No. 3, Mayo; No. 4, Brown; 
No. 5, Hendrickson; No. 4, Ince; No. 7, 
Mound; stroke, Chrystie: coxswain, Levi. 


Gehrig, the Blue and White pitcher 
and first baseman, is leading his team- 
mates in hitting honors with an average 
of .429. He has hit safely six times in 
fourteen trials at the plate. Strom, the 
left fielder and basketball player, is sec- 
ond with a .385 average. 


Crew statistics show that Coach James 
C. Rice’s first Varsity averages 168.5 
pounds in weight. The average height is 
5 feet 117% inches and the average age 
27.37 years. The Junior Varsity has an 
average weight of 164.7 pounds, and the 
third Varsity, 170.5 pounds. 


Harlan S. DeVoe, of Newark, N. J., 
No. 5 on the third Varsity, is the tallest 
man on the crew squad, standing 6 feet 
3 inches. J. Ward Cunningham, of 
Flushing, N. Y., No. 6 on the third Var- 
sity, is the heaviest man on the squad, 
weighing 185 pounds. 


Thomas L. Parsonnet, ’24L, Columbia’s 
175-pound wrestler for the past two sea- 
sons, has been elected captain of the 
Varsity for next year. During the sea- 
son just closed he was one of the best 
men in his class and held “Swede” Han- 
son, the 175-pound Intercollegiate cham- 
pion, to a draw in the Columbia-Corne!l 
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meet. The captain-elect is also.a member 
of the editorial board of the Columbia 
Law Review. He comes from Newark, 
N. J., and is a member of the Zeta Beta 
Tau fraternity. 


James Kent, Judge and Chancellor 
(Continued from page 366) 

and notable contribution to the dignity 
and character and prestige of the judicial 
institutions of a great nation, and to have 
been chiefly instrumental in bringing to 
it a wise and beneficent system of juris- 
prudence are accomplishments which 
must take rank with Kent’s service in 
producing the Commentaries. Indeed, one 
may well question whether as influences 
for enduring good, although less tangible 
in form, they will not outlast the benefits 
of his services as an author. 

In honoring Kent's memory and services 
we render homage to those ideals of 
scholarship and of service, and the dignity 
and worthiness of law, which must lie 
at the foundation of every system of 
justice. 

That Columbia should have furnished 
the opportunity and the incentive for the 
translating of Kent’s studies and experi- 
ence as a judge and chancellor into the 
Commentaries on American law is, in it- 
self, a great contribution to human 
progress which will remain a precious 
tradition of our University and our 
profession. 
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Alumni of Graduate Schools 


°95AM, ’98PhD—John A. Mathews, 
president of the Crucible Steel Com- 
pany of America, has recently written 
several articles for Transactions, a pub- 
lication of the American Society for 
Steel Treating, of which Mathews is 
an honorary member. “The author 
of this paper, a very capable metal- 
lurgist,” reads an editorial introduction 
in one of the issues, “has arrived at the 
high station of chief executive of his 
company. His views are particularly 
valuable because he can share mutually 
the viewpoints of the research worker 
and his problems and of the 
executives who must direct the poli- 
cies of their organizations.” Mathews’ 
New York office is at 17 East Forty- 
second Street. He lives in White 
Plains, N. Y. 

’11AM—Goodrich C. White has been 
appointed Dean of the College of Lib- 
eral Arts at Emory University, At- 
lanta, Ga., where for some years he 
has been Professor of Psychology. 


Alumni Notes 


83 P&S, ’04Hon—The marriage of 
Eunice, daughter of Walter B. James, 
Trustee of Columbia University, and 
Henry E. Coe, Jr. (Yale '17) took place 
on April 19 at the home of the bride's 
parents, 7 East Seventieth Street. Oliver 
B. James, ’22L, brother of the bride, 
acted as one of the ushers. 

’86L— Paul D. Cravath, president of 
the Italy-American Society in the 
United States, is traveling in Italy, 
and was the guest of honor at a dinner 
recently given in Rome by the Italo- 
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American Association. Cravath praised 
Premier Mussolini and his co-workers, 
and also paid a tribute to Gelasio ‘“~e- 


tani, 03S, Italian Ambassador to the 
United States. 
86, ’881._—Ruford Franklin, of Sum- 


mit, N. J., has entered upon his duties 
as “state civilian aide to the Secretary 
of War, for the State of New Jersey.” 
This is a newly created volunteer Fed- 
eral office, the objective of which is to 
maintain State Bureaus in every State 
in connection with the “Citizens’ Mili- 
tarv Training Camps,” such as the one 
at Plattsburg. Franklin was a Draft 
Board Chairman of Union County, N. 
J., as well as Mayor of Summit, dur- 
ing the war. He has suggested “ ‘For 
Peace, but only with Honor,” as a 
national motto embodying the Govern- 
ment’s thought for these citizen institu- 
tions. 

’90, 93L, ’93PhD—William Bondy, 
who was appointed to fill the vacancy 
on the bench of the United States Dis- 
trict Court in the Southern New York 
District, was sworn in on April 15. 
He is taking the place of Judge Julius 
M. Mayer, ’86L, '21Hon., who has 
been promoted to the Circuit Court. 

95, °’97 L— Frederick Morse Cutler, 
Professor of History and Social Sci- 
ence in the University of Porto Rico, 
writes that he and Mrs. Cutler have 
just returned -from a vacation trip 
through the western end of the island. 
Cutler terms Porto Rico the “tourists’ 
paradise” and although he finds his 
work exceptionally gratifying, consid- 
ers the climate “better for vacationiz- 
ing than for work.” 

'95, '°97L—At the city elections held 
in Colorado Springs, Colo., on April 
3, Victor W. Hungerford was returned 
to the City Council for a six-vear term, 
and at the organization meeting of the 
new council was elected a vice-presi- 
dent, to serve for the ensuing two 
years. Hungerford was recently se- 
lected by General O'Ryan as special 
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counsel in his locality for the United 
States Senate Committee appointed to 
investigate the Veterans’ Bureaus. His 
business address is the Mining Ex- 
change Building, Colorado Springs. 

’°97—John Hill and Mrs. Prentice, of 
23 East Sixty-ninth Street, New York 
City, have announced the marriage of 
their daughter Caroline to Frederick 
Cromwell. The ceremony was per- 
formed in St. Bartholomew's Church 
on April 18, and a reception followed 
at the home of the bride’s parents. 

05, 07 _L—The engagement has been 
announced of Harold Harper, former 
assistant United States District Attor- 
ney, and Miss Elizabeth Roop, daugh- 
ter of Mr. and Mrs. Albert A. Roop, 
of Upland, Pa., and a graduate of Wel- 
lesley. Harper, who is a member of 
the law firm of Rothwell, Harper and 
Matthews, at 2 Rector Street, New 
York City, has served on many Alumni 
committees, among them the Member- 
ship Committee of the College Asso- 
ciation, of which he is now chairman, 
and is a very regular attendant at all 
Campus activities from Varsity Shows 
to football games. In less than two 
months he will be accompanied at such 
functions by Mrs. Harper, as the wed- 
ding is planned for June. 

’705S—Remsen T. Williams is living 
at 15 Nassau Drive, Kensington Gar- 
dens, Great Neck, Long Island. He is 
associated with the Astoria Mahogany 
Company, of Long Island City. 

708, °14PhD—Edwin M. Borchard, 
Professor of Law at Yale University, 
addressed The Society for Ethical Cul- 
ture of New York City, on Sunday 
morning, April 8, taking as his sub- 
ject “The Business Factors in the In- 
ternational Situation.” At the evening 
meeting Smith Ely Jelliffe. ’89P&S, 
‘OOPhHD, neurologist, of 64 West Fifty- 
sixth Street, New York, spoke on 
“Psycho-Analysis.” 

’09— It Columbia is co-ed in 1940, 
the class of 1944 will have a charming 
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recruit in the form of Helen Estelle 
Remington, daughter of Henry W. and 
Mrs. Remington, Jr., of 354 Convent 
Avenue, New York City. The young 
lady arrived in this world on April 9. 
’11—Winfred H. Ziegler, Episcopal 
archdeacon of New Mexico, finds his 
time in Albuquerque extremely well 
occupied. In addition to supervising 
the mission activities of the district, 
he acts as Superintendent and Chaplain 
of St. John’s Sanatorium for the Treat- 
ment of Tuberculosis, which institu- 
tion Ziegler, as Dean of John's 
Cathedral, was instrumental in estab- 
lishing under the control of the church. 
Raymond E. Brock, another member 
of ’11 in Albuquerque, is serving as 
lay missionary and at the same time is 
studying for the Holy Orders. 


"14, °15L—"Still at the same old 
stand in the same old way,” comments 
Clarence F. Milheiser, in Houston. 
Texas, where he practices law in the 
Stewart Building with the firm of 
Stewart, DeLange and Milheiser. The 
News cannot refrain from quoting, 
with a certain amount of self satisfac- 
tion, what appeals to its editorial eve 
as a particularly “graceful ending” in 
Milheiser's recent letter enclosing a 
check for his subscription to the News. 
“I trust that it gives you as much 
pleasure to receive it,” he wrote, “as 
it does me to send it.’ 

"17—Edward M. Parle of the De- 
partment of History, addressed the 
Conference on International Coopera- 
tion to Prevent War, of the League 
of Women Voters, at their National 
Convention in Des Moines, Iowa, on 
April 9. 

717—J. Howland Donaldson, of 1384 
Pacific Street, Brooklyn, recently re- 
ceived from the Governor, on behalf 
of the New York State Legislature, 
the State Conspicuous Service Cross 
with two miniature crosses, denoting 
three citations. Donaldson has already 
received several decorations for his 
work in France as an officer in the 
28th Infantry. Just at present, how- 
ever, these matters are secondary in 
importance, as Donaldson’s interest 
centers entirely in J. Howland, Jr., 
who arrived on January 9, weighing 
seven and one-half pounds. The new- 
comer has already advanced the scales 
to 11 pounds, and is said to be grow- 
ing day by day. 

"17—Wilhanr J. Kelley has been back 
in New York for several months after 
“feeding hungry Russians most of last 
vear in the Ural Mountains,” in con- 
nection with the American Relief Ad- 
ministration. During his wanderings 
abroad he was observed to be a very 
faithful correspondent, particularly in 
the direction of a certain young lady 
(name unknown), and he now blush- 
ingly admits that “there has been a 
Mrs. Kelley since the first of the year.” 
Kelley's address is apt to change quite 


often, but mail sent to him at the 
Harvard Club, 27 West Forty-fourth 
Street. New York City, will always 


reach him. 


"17P&S—Announcement has been 
made of the engagement of Maurice 
J. Strauss and Miss Carolyn Ullman 
(Vassar, '21). Strauss is practicing 
medičine in New Haven, Conn. 

19=-Carl Tx Hyder, after two years 
spent in Brazil, Argentine and Chile 
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in the interests of the American Ex- 
press Company, and a year in the Se- 
curities Department ot the company’s 
New York office, has now established 
himself as head of the Bond Depart- 
ment of Strupp and Company, brokers, 
42 Broadway. New York. Hyder lives 
at 3089 Broadway, in the neighborhood 
of the Campus. 

19, ’22L—Percival Cowan, of 157 
West 105th Street, New York City, 
has cast his lot as barrister with the 
law firm of Simpson, Thatcher and 
Bartlett. 62 Cedar Street. 

19, ’21L—Walter Neale feels quite 
at home in his new legal position with 
Gould and Wilkie, at 2 Wall Street, 
New York City, because he knows 
“Pop? Von Bernuth, ’04, 06L, of the 
same firm. Neale lives at 620 West 
116th Street. 


"19, ’21L—Frederic R. Sanborn is 
back at Oxford after a four months’ 
vacation spent touring Europe. His 
address is St. John's College, Oxford, 
England. 


"19, ’°21P&S—Charles Sarlin, house 
surgeon at the Lincoln Hospital, New 
York City, has established an office 
at 2480 Grand Concourse, for the prac- 
tice of medicine. 


19—The engagement has been an- 
nounced of Alvin Nashley and Miss 
Helen Frisch, of New York City. 
Nashley lives at 46 Fort Washington 
Avenue, New York. 

’19— Richard Steinschneider is living 
in Rockville Center, New York, busily 
engaged in fulfilling the duties of hus- 
band and father, as Dick, Jr. 1s now 
eight months’ old.  Steinschneider’s 
business address is 152 Fulton Street, 
New York City. 


’20S—Louis Nadel is doing engi- 
neering work for Gavin Hadden, ‘125, 
whose offices are in the Woolworth 
Building, New York City. Nadel lives 
at 1182 Clay Avenue, New York City. 

°20—The engagement has been an- 
nounced of Willard Oberrender, 482 
Summit Avenue, South Orange, N. J.. 
and Miss Helen Sage Chilton, also of 
South Orange. Oberrender is in the 
coal business at 40 Rector Strect, New 
York City. 

’20—A. Kennard Thomson, of 30 
Madeline Drive. Yonkers, N. Y., has 
become an ardent squash player. and 
at the Columbia University Club ex- 
pends much energy in the interests of 
the game, although he modestly refers 
to himself as a “Class X duffer.” . 


20, °21Bu—The marriage of Ronald 
Muirhead Craigmyle and Miss Louise 
de Rochemont, of New Rochelle, New 
York, took place on April 10 in the St. 
John’s Methodist Church of that city. 
Samuel Kirkland, °’20, ‘21J, acted as 
best man, and Richard Ross, ’20Bu, and 
Eustace Taylor, ’20, were among the 
ushers. A reception for 300 guests 
was held at Masonic Temple following 
the ceremony. 

Miss de Rochemont is a graduate of 
Ely Court, Greenwich, Conn., class of 
22. Craigmyle was a lieutenant in the 
Royal Flying Corps during the World 
War. He is at present connected with 
the firm of Minsch, Monell & Co., at 
115 Broadway, New York. After re- 
turning from their wedding trip, Mr. 
and Mrs. Craigmyle will make their 
home in New York. 
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’°21L-—Alexander_. Garnjost, of 84 
High Street, Yonkers, N. Y., has 
opened an office ‘in the Philipsburgh 
Building and is practicing law in his 


home city. 


°211.—The w siding of William Carle- 
ton Shanley, of 271 West Seventy-sec- 
ond Street, New York City, and Miss 
Mary Eleanor Kelly, took place on 
April 19 in the Church of St. Ignatius 
Lovola, New York. Owing to the re- 
cent death of Shanley’s father, only 
members of the two families and.a few 
intimate friends attended the ceremony 
in the church, and the reception which 
followed at 30 Washington Square, 
the home of the bride’s mother. Ber- 
nard Shanley, ’22L, acted as his broth- 
er's best man. 

’22—Robert H. Armstrong is now 
connected with William H. Whiting 
and Company, at 41 Park Row, New 
York City. He lives at 114 West 118th 
Street. 

’22— The News from time to time 
has commented upon the various activi- 
ties of W. Leo Johnson, mentioned 


‘ with approval his studies in Interna- 


tional Law at the Sorbonne, and rather 
prided itself upon keeping in such close 
touch with the former debating cap- 
tain. As a total surprise, however, 
appeared an imposing announcement 
of his marriage on March 24, at St. 
Luke’s Chapel in the Garden, Paris, 
to Miss Roxane von Ende. The bride 
comes from a family of musicians. 
Her father, the late Herwegh von 
Ende, of New York, was a violinist 
and teacher; her mother was gradu- 
ated from the Paris Conservatory and 
is well known as a vocal coach, and 
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her grandfather,~tdouard Remenyi, 
the Hungarian: violinist, was world 
famous. Hal Horan, ’21, who had been 
down at Toulon for a little vacation, 
hurried back to Paris to act as one 
of the ushers at the wedding. 


’22—Louts Nizer, of 51% Sumner 
Avenue, Brooklyn, is finishing his sec- 
ond vear in the Law School and teach- 
ing at Public School No. 160 at night. 


’°22—Albert J. Pyle is finishing his 
first year in the School of Mines. The 
idea of commuting from his home at 
125 Franklin Street, Mount Vernon, 
N. Y., has not appealed to him, so he 
ae Ora established in Furnald 

all. 


’°22J)—Robert H. Best, of Spartan- 
burg. S. C., who last year was awarded 
a traveling fellowship, has crowded a 
great many activities into his first ten 
months abroad. He began by attend- 
ing the meetings of the League of 
Nations, and although-he did not like 
certain things about the working of 
the League, on the whole he found 
himself more in favor of it than ever. 
In the fall he went to London on a 
special mission for the European Stu- 
dent Relief, returning to Geneva in 
time for the International Labor Con- 
ference. Best has visited many cities 
in Central Europe, and is especially 
interested in the phase of relief work 
dealing with the famine of text-books 
in European schools. Practically no 
books, he says, have gone into Russia 
since 1914. 

’22— Ridley M. Enslow is with Hay- 
den Stone and Company, at 25 Broad 
Street, New York City. 
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*69P&S — Orville Forrest Rogers 
(Harvard Medical, ex-'65), on March 
23, in Boston, Maes. Rogers inter- 
rupted his studies at the Harvard 
Medical School to enter the ‘Union 
Army of the Civil War, and. for three 
years was assistant army surgeon. He 
completed his course at P&S, and since 
1872 had practiced in Dorchester, 
Mass. 

’76—Cornelius Wortendyke Morrow 
(Union Theol, ’79STB; Oskaloosa, 
10DD),. Dean Emeritus of Fisk Uni- 
versity, Nashville, Tenn. Age 68 years. 
Morrow was pastor of several churches 
until 1902, when he became Professor 
of Philosophy at Fisk University. Ten 
years later he was made Dean, and 
during the year 1914 he served as 
president of the university. Since 1921 
he had been Dean Emeritus. 


= 
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"77L—Charles McNamee, on April 
11 at the Hotel Brighton, Atlantic City. 
Age’ 67 years. McNamee was a mem- 
ber of the Columbia University Club, 
the Sons of the Revolution, the Society 
of Colonial Wars, the May flower Des- 
cendants and the St. Nicholas Society. 
He had been associated for many vears 
with the General Motors Corporation. 

’°91L—Frank Verner Johnson ( Dart- 
mouth, ’86AB), on April 4, at his home, 
200 West Fifty-eighth Street, New 
York. Age 60 years. Johnson prac- 
tised law in New York City for twen- 
ty-five years and was an authority on 
the law of negligence. He was a mem- 
ber of the Bar Association and many 
other legal societies, the Alpha Delta 
Phi fraternity, the University Club and 
Sons of Revolution. 


91 P&S — Edwin Clifford Chipman, 
on March 9, in New London, Conn.. 
at the Home Memorial Hospital, of 
which he was president. 
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HE ENGINEER AND HIS 
EDUCATION.—This num- 
ber of the News is given over 
to the work of the Schools of 
Mines, Engineering and Chem- 
istry. Even a casual perusal of 
the contents brings out clearly 
the fact that our Engineering 

Schools have no small conception of the job before the 

engineers of the future and the planning in a very thor- 

ough manner to meet these rapidly broadening and im- 

portant duties. We can not refrain however, from con- 

sidering for a moment some of the proposals here set 
forth, in reference to the duties of the engineer. 

If the statements made in these pages are in good 
faith—and there can be no doubt that they are—it 
seems to us that we note conflicting ideas and interests 
between our Engineering Schools and our School of 
Business and Departments of Economics and Politics. 
If, as stated herein, the engineer today is entering the 
fields of business, economics and government and will 
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continue to do so in greater numbers in the future, it 
seems to us that the engineering training is being offered 
not only as a substitute for graduate training in eco- 
nomics and business, but also with the implied infer- 
ence that it furnishes a better and more thorough type 
of training than the aforesaid courses of study. 

Basically, the difference seems to be one of viewpoint. 
The engineer appears to feel that modern business, the 
management of our modern Federal and State under- 
takings, and the solution of our economic problems and 
questions in general, demand the engineering viewpoint 
and the exact and scientific methods of the engineer for 
their solution. Our business course, on the other hand, 
is not built on a foundation of science, our graduate 
courses in economics do not in general require as a pre- 
requisite courses which will lead to a knowledge of 
scientific methods and analysis. 

The importance of scientific facts seems to vary 
greatly in different branches of engineering. In elec- 
trical engineering, for example, science and engineering 
seem to be in very close contact while mining and civil 
engineering still retain much of the art element, their 
inheritance as very ancient professions. In every 
branch, however, the methods of science are those which 
are said to be essential and fundamental to progress. 
The engineer applies and uses with great art and prac- 
tical skill the methods of science in analyzing and ap- 
praising the facts, possibilities and pros and cons of 
modern financial and economic problems. Our course 
in engineering was broadened in 1914 to meet this de- 
mand and with the obvious intention of preparing the 
engineer of the future to carry his work into other than 
strictly technical fields. 

Professor Keyser in his “Mathematical Philosophy,” 
if we understand correctly a subject of which we can 
claim no very intimate knowledge, holds to the idea 
that the accurate, careful, mathematical and scientific 
but practical methods of the engineer must be adopted 
in general if mankind is to progress. This is the scien- 
tific and engineering viewpoint, and perhaps it is the 
correct one. Is it not possible that, if a scientific founda- 
tion is essential for the engineer; dt iy alsé essential for 
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the modern business man, the practical economist and 
the men who operate much of the machinery of our 
great and complicated “engine of state”? 


A CLEAN ATHLETIC SWEEP.—It isn’t often 
that Columbia sweeps the river, track and diamond on 
the same day, and when we accomplish an achievement 
of that heart-cheering sort we feel like standing up and 
velling a bit. Well confess that in our innermost 
hearts we need a good spring athletic season to make up 
for the indigo-hued fall. It looks very much as if the 
crew boys, the track veterans and the baseball voung- 
sters were tempered with the steel that fights through 
competition with head up and both fists flying. 

It’s good to see a day’s work thoroughly done and 
the triangular record made by Columbia's representa- 
tives over the week-end has gladdened the hearts of all 
the students, the members of the faculty (we feel sure), 
the alumni, and even such blase individuals as Coaches 
Rice, Merner and Coakley. The former seemed to 
know what he was doing when he made an eleventh 
hour shake-up in his boatings, although the hearts 
of a good many rowing men went right up 
into their thoraxes. The end justifies the means, how- 
ever, and Rice evidently “smelt” the right combination 
for bringing back the Childs Cup. Coach Merner’s 
clever handling of our track veterans all through the 


To the 


The members of the Columbia Chapter of Tau 
Beta Pi, members of the faculty, and several other 
students, have taken a great deal of time and energy 
out of a busy school year to gather between two 
covers all of the information that this issue of the 
Alumni News contains, 

An attempt has been made to thoroughly segregate 
the material into departments. This is done so that 
the reader will not have to wade through a large 
mass of matter to get the specific information de- 
sired. General topics applying to the School as a 
whole are separated in a similar way. Only officers 
with a rank of Assistant Professor or higher have 
been listed under the different departments, and none 
of the many other officers teaching Engineering stu- 
dents in other than Engineering Departments. The 
total number of officers listed as directly on the 
Faculty of the Engineering school ts 55. Other Off- 
cers giving instruction in the School number 13 
(including only those with a rank of Assistant Pro- 
fessor or higher). 

The matcrial offered applies particularly to the 
schedule of 1923-24, the regular three-year graduate 
course. Necessarily, minor changes in the program 
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winter campaign is now evidently bearing fruit, and the 
only cloud in an otherwise perfectly track dav was a 
dropped baton in a relay that we had an even chance 
to win had the mistake not occurred. The ball club 
showed the benefit of several weeks’ coaching, in 
winning over New York University after being roundly 
trounced by the same outfit just a little while ago. 

All things considered we have a bright outlook for 
spring sports. 


THUMB-NAIL SKETCHES.—When, in 1914, 
the 50th Anniversary of the founding of the School 
of Mines was celebrated, greetings were received from 
the Roval School of Mines, at Freiberg, Saxony, the 
oldest in the world. Many of the early Columbia men 
had studied at Freiberg, and it was from this ancient 
seat of mining knowledge that the emblem of the 
crossed-hammers, shown in our initial letter, was 
brought back to Columbia. It was thus adopted as the 
emblem of the oldest mining school in America and 
later, when this school had developed into the Schools 
of Mines, Engineering and Chemistry, became the em- 
blem of the Alumni Society in Engineering. For manv 
vears our first Alumni Trustee, Benjamin B. Lawrence, 
"78 Mines, presented each year to the members of the 
graduating class in mining the gold crossed-hammer 
pin. The emblem has also been used by the U. S. 


Alumni 


are made from year to year, as any progressive 
course must be changed to conform with the latest 
advances of the subject, but the essentials will be the 
same for some years to come. 

Hoe have not done all this just to hear ourselves 
talk. but to give you information which you can use 
in talking to prospective students, as well as for your 
We expect you to do 
your part in this program of sending an increasing 
number of good men to the Schools of Mines, En- 
gincering and Chemistry. 

We want only good men recommended to these 
Schools. Second rate men have no place at Columbia 
for they more quickly stop their schooling. We want 
only men capable of graduate work. Thus it is up to 
you to recommend only the best men to the best 
school, in the same way that the different departments 
are recommending only the best men to the best posi- 
trons—and the best positions to the best men. 
Mediocre jobs and mediocre men get no recommenda- 
tions at Columbia, 


own personal information, 


John W. Tiff, 7238. 
President, Tau Beta Pi, 
Acting Student Editor. 
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Geological Survey and by the American Institute of 
Mining Engineers, but the gold pin worn by the grad- 
uates of Columbia’s Engineering Schools is recognized, 
known and respected all over the world. 


MIND READER QUITS.—As Commencement 
Day approaches and the Alumni Office has one of the 
two opportunities offered annually to test the accuracy 
of the entire mailing list, some concentrated limelight 
is thrown on the ever-present difficulty of keeping ad- 
dresses up-to-date. We commend to the attention of 
Alumni the following picturesque editorial from Beta 
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staff of this magazine of Simla Darjeling Wooglatma, the 
celebrated Indian mind reader and space annihilator. His 
special task has been to anticipate when a subscriber to the 
Baird Fund intended to move and to notify us of new residence 
address, so as to reduce to a minimum the number of complaints 
about not getting the magazine. As we are unable to find a 
successor to Wooglatma who has the same powers of prescience, 
we shall have to depend upon the members themselves in the 
future to notify us when they move. By special arrangement 
with the United States Government a handsome card called a 
postal card has been provided for this purpose. It may be 
secured at any postoffice for one cent in American money. It 
is unnecessary to show any membership receipt to purchase this 
card, as all stamp clerks have been instructed to accept the 


Theta Pi, and reprinted in The Phi Gamma Delta: 


It is with great regret we announce the resignation from the 


do this himself. 


penny without question. 
clerks are forbidden to write the cards. 
It is reported to be a comparatively easy task. 


But it is well to remember that the 
The purchaser must 


The Columbia Engineering Schools 


Engineering schools are not all alike, 
nor should they be. It may be that in 
the future engineering and other pro- 
fessions will become so standardized in 
their requirements that engineering edu- 
cation can likewise be standardized, but 
in the meanwhile we are in the happy 
period of experiment and progress. Each 
school of enginecring can best serve the 
young men who come to it for instruction, 
and the profession which has to depend 
upon schools for its future members, by 
finding out what in its own particular 
situation and circumstances is the most 
productive type of education it can offer 
to its students, and by devoting itself to 
this type of work. Local surroundings or 
special history in many cases determine 
the distinguishing features of schools. In 
an industrial city on the Ohio the success 
of an “industrial cooperative” plan—study 
a month, work a month—has proved the 
wisdom of its authors; in a state school 
of mines an academic year of four quar- 
ters, with little time for vacations seems 
to meet well the local conditions ; a West- 
ern university finds a six year course de- 
sirable in two branches of engineering; in 
one school civil engineering is the domi- 
nant feature; in another located near 
great electrical manufacturing plants, 
electrical engineering is of prime interest; 
another school finds its evening courses 
most successful. 

But an engineering school in New York 
City is obviously favored by local condi- 
tions in the development of any branch 
of engineering instruction. Not only for 
transportation, communication, manu- 
facturing, for great constructions, - for 
the making and using of electrical and 
other machinery, for the chemical in- 
dustries, and for metallurgical plants, 
but also for mining is it the great center 
of activity and management; hence the 


By George B. Pegram, '03Ph.D., Dean. 


Columbia enginecring schools have stead- 
ily developed in scope from the original 
School of Mines to the schools now offer- 
ing instruction in eight main branches of 
engineering, to which others will be added 
if occasion arises. Thus emphasis on 
special branches of engineering, due to 
local conditions, does not characterize our 
schools. 

What then has Columbia University 
found to be the special function of its 
engineering schools, and in what terms 
may an alumnus of the University state 
with confidence the outstanding character- 
istics of the Schools of Mines, Engineer- 
ing and Chemistry? In any comparison 
of engineering schools of good reputation 
for the purpose of arriving at the sev- 
eral distinguishing characteristics, it is 
only fair to assume that each has a faculty 
of good teachers, has adequate equipment, 
high ideals, earnest students, and worthy 
and distinguished alumni. Of course, the 
adherents of each school are usually sin- 
cerely convinced that theirs is quite the 


Dean ot Othe 


. ‘USPh.D.. 
Engineering Schools. 


George B. Pegram, 


best school, and therefore general claims 
as to quality are of little importance. But 
those who have watched the development 
in engineering education have no difficulty 
in noting the distinguishing characteristic 
of the Columbia engineering schools, aijd 
in recent literature on the subject of 
engineering education the phrase “univer- 
sity type” of engineering school has been 
most frequently applied to Columbia. 

“University type” as applied to the Col- 
umbia engineering schools refers primar- 
ily to the fact that these schools receive 
students not directly from, bigh schools 
but from undergraduate ‘colleges on the 
same basis as other university profes- 
sional schools, and undertake to give to 
students of good general collegiate edu- 
cation a professional education that goes 
beyond the limits of an undergraduate 
engineering course. But the “university 
type” of engineering school connotes more 
than advanced admission requirements. 
It means that the staff and student body 
feel themselves an active and essential 
part of a university of the highest stand- 
ards and obligations, not simply as to 
technical training but as to scholarly 
achievement and intellectual progress. It 
means that the student comes to work in 
a more self-reliant and more largely seli- 
directed manner than is posstble among 
less mature students taught in large 
classes. It means that the student works 
in closer cooperation with his professors. 

The development of the Schools of 
Mines, Engineering and Chemistry into 
professional schools of the university type 
is the response of a great independent uni- 
versity, free to take the lead in educa- 
tional progress, to the call of the em- 
ployers of engineers, of the professional 
engineering societies. and of the public, 
for engineers) Of better education and 
wider outlook. 
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Mines and Metallurgy 


Working desks in the metallographic laboratory. Leitz microscopes, speci- Part of large-scale ore-dressing laboratory, equipped with standard jigs, 
men drawers, sets of specimens. The metallographic laboratory is located tables, vanners, etc. 
on the upper floor of the Mines building and is well lighted. 
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An aisle in the assay laboratory showing a set of six gas muffle furnaces Electric furnace room in the non-ferrous laboratory showing motor gen- 
and labcratory desks. There are thirty-six muffle furnaces, and a corre- erator, switchboard, and several electric furnaces for high temperature 
sponding number of desks. Each student has his own furnace and desk work. 

during the period he is assigned this work. 


Mining Geology 
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Studying the evidence bearing on the origin of the iron ore at Cornwall, Following the strike across ¢overed\ygrowwd) iya study to determine the 
Pa., and some of the structural peculiarities of this famous deposit. NE EAMA of ù pacticnlat formation. 
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The Courses in Mining and Metallurgical Engineering at Columbia 


By A. L. Walker, ’83Mines, Professor of Metallurgy. 


The Schools of Mines, Engineering and 
Chemistry have grown from the old 
School of Mines founded in 1864 by Pro- 
fessors Egleston, Chandler and others. 
The necessity for such an important edu- 
cational step was at once recognized by 
President F. A. P. Barnard as something 
required to supply a long-felt want. 

Prior to 1864, Americans who desired 
to study mining or metallurgy, were 
compelled to attend universities in Eu- 
rope. During the first twenty years of 
the life of the School of Mines, the num- 
ber of men going abroad decreased and 
after that period very few, if any, have 
felt the necessity of leaving this country 
to obtain an engineering education in 
mining or metallurgy, due to the facili- 
ties offered by the Columbia School of 
Mines and other similar institutions here. 

In the early days it was said that min- 
ing and metallurgy could not be taught 
at Columbia, as an institution located in 
a large city more or less remote from 
the scene of mining operations could not 
offer facilities which schools built in the 
mining centers would naturally have. This 
supposed handicap has never been found 
to be a disadvantage in any way. From 
the very early days our students in min- 
ing and metallurgy spent a number of 
weeks during the summer in actual field 
operations, inspecting mines, ore dressing 
plants. and metallurgical works. In fol- 
lowing out this program the minds of the 
students are not biased by any special 
class of operations such as may be con- 
ducted in certain localities, and in this 
way they have an advantage over stu- 
dents attending a school in a mining cen- 
ter where great stress is laid on certain 


methods which are found applicable in 
that district, but which would be entirely 
inappropriate for some other point. 

There are excellent facilities in the vic- 
inity of New York, however, and few 
people realize the opportunity there is 
for inspecting general mining operations 
and metallurgical works. To illustrate 
some phases of mining, there is always a 
large amount of tunneling in aqueducts, 
underground transit lines, tunnels under 
the rivers and underground excavations 
of every conceivable character. There 
are probably more large metallurgical 
plants within a comparatively short dis- 
tance from New York than in any other 
center in the world. There are lead re- 
fineries, copper refineries (60 per cent. 
of the copper produced and refined by 
electrolysis in the United States is treated 
within twenty miles of New York), lead 
and copper smelteries, steel plants, all 
kinds of foundries; and the large zinc 
plants and iron blast furnaces in Penn- 
sylvania, near the New Jersey line, are 
readily accessible. 

The educational policy of the School 
of Mines, however, has been not to lay 
too much stress on practical work but 
to give a thorough grounding in th: 
sciences and in the fundamentals of en- 
gineering, with a sufficient amount of 
practical work in these subjects to enable 
the student to understand these principles 
and fundamentals. 

It has been recognized that it is im- 
possible for engineering schools to turn 
out ready-made engineers, but it should 
be the aim of the school to graduate men 
who have been educated in such a way 
that they can, in a reasonable length of 


time, become good engineers. That the 
policy of the School of Mines has been 
successful is proven by the quality of 
the graduates who have gone forth from 
its walls into all corners of the earth 
and whose work has brought credit to 
themselves and their Alma Mater. 

When the enormous gold mines in 
South America were being explored and 
developed, American engineers wera 
called in to lead the way, and, of these, 
a large percentage were School of Mines 
men. When the Italian Army required 
an engineer to destroy the vantage point 
that the Austrians had obtained on a 
mountain top, from which they could 
observe the movements of the Italians, a 
School of Mines man was chosen to con- 
duct the mining operations by which 
means this Austrian stronghold was 
blown up. Recently this man, Prince 
Cactani, has been selected to represent 
Italy as Ambassador to the United 
States. 

The Past President of the American 
Institute of Mining and Metallurgical 
Engineers, his predecessor in office, and 
the present President of the Institute of 
Mining and Metallurgy of London, are 
School of Mines men, as is also the 
builder of the New York subway system, 
later Advisory Engineer for the Royal 
Commission, London traffic. 

In the early days in the West, wherever 
one went, School of Mines men were 
found assisting and developing mining and 
metallurgical fields. It was considered 
an honor to be a graduate of the School 
of Mines, and civil engineers and chem- 
ists were as proud of their Alma Mater 
as the mining engineers themselves. 


Arthur Lucien Walker, Professor of Metallurgy. E.M., Colum- 


bia School of Mines, 1883.—Chemist, 1883-85; engineer, 1885-87; 
Gen. Supt., Old Dominion Copper Co., 1887-93; manager Balti- 
more Electrolytic Refin. Co., 1893-99; manager Perth Amboy plant 
Amer. Smelt. and Refin. Co., 1899-1906; director, 1906-07; Prof. 
of Metallurgy, Columbia, 1908-. Inventor of Walker Mechanical 
Casting Machine, now extensively used, and also of a new 
system for electrolytic refining of copper, a tank-room arrange- 
ment, also universally used. Consulting Metallurgist-at-Large 
for Ordnance, War Dept., 1917-18. Member Engineering Founda- 
tion Diy. of Eng., Nat. Research Council; Amer. Inst. Min. and 
Met. Eng.; British Inst. Min. and Met.; Amer. Soc. for Testing 
Mat.; Sigma Xi; Tau Beta Pi. 


William Campbell, Professor of Metallurgy. B.S., Durham, 
1898; Sc.D., 1905; M.Sc.. Royal School of Mines, London, 1903; 
Ph.D., Columbia 1903; A.M.. 1905.—Demonstrator in Metallurgy 
and Lecturer in Geology, Durham College of Science, 1898-90; 
Instructor in Metallurgy, 1904-07; Adj. Prof., 1907-12; Assoc. 
Prof., 1912-14; Prof., 1914—, all at Columbia School of Mines. 
Metallographer Technologic Branch, U.S.G.S., 1907-11; Metal- 
lovyrapher Bureau of Mines, 1911-21; Fellow Geol. Soc., London. 
Member: N. Y. Academy of Sciences, Iron and Steel Inst., 
Intl. Assoc. for Testing Materials, American Inst. Min. and Met. 
Eng.; American Society for Testing Materials, Sigma Xi, Tau 
Reta Pi. Awarded the Saville Shaw Medal Soc. Chem. Industry 
(British), 1903. Mem. Committee on Alloy Steel, Natl Research 
Council; Metallurgist, Navy Yard, N. Y. 1917; Lieut. Com. 
ee eh oes F., 1918; Com., 1919-21; Adv. Metallurgist, Navy 
ard, 1921. 


Robert M. Raymond, Professor of Mining. A.B., New Bruns- 
Wick, 1577; Se.D., 1916; E.M., Columbia, 1889.—1889-91 Assaver 
and assistant to metallurgist Montana Smelting Co., Great Falls, 
Mont.: 1591-94, superintendent of Diamond R Mining Co., Nei- 
hart, Mont.; thereafter he went to Arizona as manager of the 
Harquahala Gold Mine, being transferred from there to opera- 
tions in West Australia, and remaining there four years. During 


this time, also, he acted as engineer for the Exploration Company 
of London, for whom he went to South Africa in 1899. In 1902 
became managing director of the El Oro Company and of the 
Exploration Company of England and Mexico. In 1916, accepted 
appointment of Professor of Mining at Columbia. 


Robert Peele, Professor of Mining. E.M., Columbia School of 
Mines, 1883.—Engineer in Field, 1883-92. Member of firm of 
Olcott, Fearn & Peele, Tnne engineers, 1896-1901, and Olcott, 
Corning & Peele, 1901-07.; Adj. Prof. of Mining 1892-1904, and 
rofessor, 1904—, at Columbia School of Mtnes. Member Inst. 

ining and Metallurgical Engineers, Inst. of-Mining and Metal- 
lurgy, London; Tau Beta Pi; Century Club. Author of “Com- 
pressed Air Plant,” 1908; Mining Engineers’ Handbook, 1918. 
Contributor on mining subjects. Traveled professionally in Peru, 
Bolivia, Chile, Colombia and Dutch Guiana, 1838-92; around 
world, 1903-04. 


Arthur F. Taggart, Professor of Ore Dressing. Stan. Univ., 
A.B., 1909; E.M., 1910.—Instr. and Asst. Prof. Min. Eng., Shef- 
field Scientific School, Yale Univ., 1912-18. Consult. Eng., 1917; 
Prof. Ore Dressing, Columbia, 1919-. Author of many books and 
articles on mining, ore dressing and allied subjects, among them 
being: Manual of Flotation Processes, Boring, in Min. Bng. 
Handbook, Grinding Brass Ashes in the Conical Ball Mill, Milling 
and Flotation, and others. 


Edward F. Kern, Asst. Prof. of Metallurgy 
1897; Univ. Penn., 1899-1900; Ph.D., Col. Univ.. 1901.— Electro- 
metallurgist, 1901-05; Inst. Met. and Electro-Met., Columbia, 
1905-11; Asst. Prof., 1911-. Member Sigma Ni, Tau Beta Pi, 
Amer. Chem. Soe., Amer. Inst. Min. and Met. Eng., Amer. 
Klectrochem, Soc. Author of numerous papers and publications, 
among them: Quantitative Determination and Separation of 
Uranium, Electrolytic Retining of Iron, Effeetref Additions Agents 
in Electrolytes, Insoluble Anodes for Copper Precipitation, Deter- 
mination of Arsenic and Antimony 4AnCCopper_ Refinery Products, 
Refining of Gold and Silver Alloys, and many otherS_on allied 
subjects, 


B.S., Univ. Tenn., 
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These examples could be extended al- 
most indefinitely, as our graduates have 
been prominent in engineering operations 
in all centers, have been responsible for 
inventions which have revolutionized pre- 
vious practice, and have been prominent 
as authors, not only in the presentation 
of papers, but in producing textbooks of 
world-wide reputation. The fact that 
Columbia has sent forth such men in the 
past has been one of the greatest assets 
of our engineering schools. In fact the 
best advertising medium an engineering 
school can have is its Alumni. 

Situated as the School is, in close co- 


operation with the other engineering 
schools with which it is associated, the 
students in mining and metallurgy have 
exceptional facilities for studying kin- 
dred subjects. AH students in mining 
and metallurgy are required to take spe- 
cially prepared courses in civil, electrical, 
mechanical and chemical engineering, in 
addition to their selected work. While 
of course the amount of time devoted to 
these subjects 1s limited, they neverthe- 
less obtain excellent instruction in engi- 
necring fundamentals. 

The facilities in the School of Mines 
are excellent and are kept fully up to 


date. In the students’ reading room and 
library are all the books, periodicals and 
reviews he is likely to require, so that it 
is unnecessary for him to go to the main 
library. There are spacious drafting 
rooms for engineering thesis work. 

In metallurgy, the non-ferrous and 
electro-metallurgical laboratories, the fer- 
rous laboratory, metallographic labora- 
tory and assay laboratory are well 
equipped in every respect. The ore dress- 
ing laboratories have been recently thor- 
oughly overhauled, new apparatus in- 
stalled and offer all facilities for in- 
struction in ore dressing. 


The Field of Mining Geology 


Mining Geology is essentially an ap- 
plicd science covering the principles and 
practice of Geology as applied to mining 
and general engineering and all practical 
problems depending on the structure and 
conditions in the ground. These do not 
differ in any marked scientific way from 
the requirements of special studies or 
reconnaissance and exploratory work for 
natural resources or for geologic research. 
The more specific and exacting applica- 
tions come in mining and civil engineering 
undertakings. 

In preparing for professional work of 
this kind there is no substitute for a good, 
sound training in the principles of the 
science of Geology, and there is no better 
foundation and accompanying training 
than that belonging to the engineer. With 
this background and equipment it should 
be possible for any man with good, native 
ability and an aptitude for this particular 
branch of science to meet successfully the 
exacting requirements of such work. He 
ought to succeed in exploratory prospect- 
ing and judging economic resource pos- 
sibilities, in directing and advising in the 
devclopment of new properties, in manag- 
ing the exploitation of proven ground, in 
mapping or charting of claborate surface 
or underground development, and in in- 
terpreting puzzling and obscure conditions 
in field or mine or engineering project. 

In recent vears the demand for such 
geological advice has increased enor- 


By Charies P. Berkey, Professor of Geology. 


mously. The advantage gained in larger 
projects by constant geologic supervision 
and advice both in reconnaissance and 
design, in judging conditions to be met, 
difficulties that can be avoided, and limita- 
tions to be observed in construction, are 
now more generally recognized. The con- 
sulting geologist of ability and sound 
training and appropriate experience seems 
to have an assured field. 


The mining geologist must be able to 
speak the language of the engineer and 


Investigating effects produced by an igneous 
Intrusion cutting limestone, 


appreciate his methods and meet his de- 
mands for accuracy. But to do his own 
peculiar kind of work he must be at the 
same time a master of the fundamentals 
of the science of geology and be able to 
use geologic principles as familiar tools. 
He must be trained to do those particular 
things which formerly had to be done by 
men whose special fitness and interest and 
knowledge lay in other fields. Fewer 
blunders, greater economy, and greater 
general success ought to attend such a 
shift of responsibility to the hands of 
specialists. 


The field is not over-crowded. There 


are many pretenders and but few bona 
fide representatives in the profession. The 
number of institutions preparing men of 
this stamp is not large. 

It is fair to ask what is the remunera- 
tion. It is that of any professional engi- 
neer. There is no reason why a man of 
this training should not attain to any posi- 
tion of responsibility usually open to en- 
gineers or to the exploiters of natural 
resources. One may have in addition the 
satisfaction of a scientist who finds his 
investigations leading to real contribu- 
tions to knowledge as well as to the suc- 
cessful solution of practical questions and 
aid in the better doing of things. 
is gifted in this direction, it is enough 
reward to be able to work and accomplish 
results in the field of one’s greatest sat- 
isfaction and usefulness. 


James Furman Kemp, Professor of Geology.—A. B. Amherst, 


Roundary Geography. American Peace Commission, 1919. Geo- 
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1881, Se D. (Hon) Amherst, 1906; K.M. Columbia, 1884; Munich, 
1885-6, LL.D. MeGill, 1913. Scientifie Director of N. Y. Botan- 
ieal Gardens. Honorary member and ex-president of Amer. Inst. 
Min. and Met. Eng. (gold medalist). Fex-president of Geol. Soe. 
of Armer., ex-president Amer. Philos. Soc. and ex-president New 
York Acad. of Sci. Formerly Geologist of U. S. and N. Y. State 
Geol, Surveys. Author of numerous books and papers on geolog- 
ical subjects, among them “Handbook of Roeks’’ (J922). 


Charles P. Berkey, Professor of Geology, B.S.. M.S.. Ph.D. 
(set), Minnesota.— Chief Geologist, Third Asiatice Expedition. 
Chief consulting geologist, N. Y. Board of Water Supply. Sec- 
retary of the Geological Society of America. Author of papers 
on general geologieal subjects, among them being: “Geology of 
the St. Croix Dalles, Minnesota- Wiseonsin; “Geology of the 
Catskill Aqueduct, New York,” and “Geological Reconnaissance 
of Porto Rico.” 

Douglas W. Johnson, Professor of Phyvsiography, B.S.. New 
Mexico, 1901; Ph.D., Columbia, 1908.—Chief of Division of 


graphie Adviser to State Department, 1919-20. Associate Editor 
of “Geographic Review.” Author of a number of books, includ- 
ing “Topography and Strategy in the War,” “Shore Processes 
and Shoreline Development.” and “Battlefields of the World 
War.” Also papers of geographical and allied subjects. 


Roy J. Colony, Asst. Prof. of Geology. B.Ch., Cooper Union, 
1905, A.M. Columbia.—Consulting Engineer in Charge of Cement 
Investigation, Board of Water Supply, New York City. 1916-18. 
His important contributions in technical literature include dis- 
cussions on cement, mineral deposits,and allied material. Author 
of “Judging the Quality of Portland Cement,” and ‘“Petrographic 
Study of Portland Cement.” 


Jesse J. Galloway, Assistant Professor of Paleontology. A.B., 
Indiana, 1909; A.M., 1911; Phe», 1913.— His main published papers 
deal with geology. and include s The Stratigraphy and Paleon- 
tology of the Tanners) Creek Section ofthe Cincinnati Series of 
Indiana,” and “The Rounding of Grains of Sand by Solution.” 
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By Earl B. Lovell, Chairman, Department of Civil Engineering. 


Let it first be said that that young man 
is fortunate who, by intuition, knows the 
subjects which interest him most, the 
study of which gives him most joy and 
happiness—for real success, after all, is 
only a measure of the joy and satisfac- 
tion which a person takes, and inherently 
feels, in doing the things that daily press 
forward for his attention and solution. 
If, then, when the boy sees a structure 
like the Brooklyn Bridge, the Grand Cen- 
tral Terminal, the Connecting Bridge at 
Hell Gate, the great Keokuk Water 
Power Development, the subways, the 
Kensico Dam—if these structures, or any 
of them, thrill him and create in him a 
desire to know how they were designed, 
how constructed, and how they function, 
and if he is also interested in the finan- 
cial considerations which justified these 
costly investments—then he may very 
properly feel that engineering, and espe- 
cially civil engineering, is calling him. 

The work of the civil engineer covers 
the fields of structural, highway, rai!- 
road and hydraulic engineering. He is 
called upon not only to design, construct 
and maintain the works and structures 
involved but also to report on their value 
as investments. Such work covers the 
vast systems of transportation, highways, 
railroads, canals, harbors and river im- 
provements, which are of ever-increasing 
importance to modern civilization, and 
the development and control of the water 
resources of a country, involving works 
for flood control, domestic water supply, 
water power and irrigation systems, as 
well as sewerage and drainage works. 


The course in civil engineering as de- 
veloped at Columbia recognizes that a 
scientific education is indispensable as a 
part of the preliminary training of one 
who desires to succeed in the profession 
of civil engineering. Mathematics, phy- 
sics, geology and chemistry all find di- 
rect practical application in the design 
and works of the engineer. “The aims, 
however, and requisite knowledge of the 
man of science and of the civil engineer 
are essentially different. The man of 
science generally devotes himself to the 
minute investigation of some special 
branch of one of these sciences with 


which long study has rendered him inti- 
mately familiar. The civil engineer, on 
the contrary, needs to have adequate 
training in the general analytical methods 
of science and a knowledge of the scienti- 
fic facts which are capable of useful 
application to the requirements of his pro- 
fession.” 

The young engineer must of course be 
familiar with the physical properties anJ 
characteristics of the materials of con- 
struction. Testing laboratories are there- 
fore desirable to bring home and fix in 
the student’s mind, through actual experi- 
ence, physical facts and give him definite 
conceptions of actual strength and be- 
havior. The testing laboratories of the 
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Department of Civil Engineering are used 
both for student instruction and for re- 
search and commercial testing. The com- 
mercial work furnishes valuable instruc- 
tion and keeps the laboratory in constant 
contact with practical problems in con- 
struction. Students are not expected to 
become expert in testing technique, 
neither are they led to believe that test- 
ing is the only problem in the proper 
selection of materials. The emphasis is 
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put rather on the relations of cost and 
strength, durability and required period 
of service—in short the interpretation of 
testing data in the light of the engineer- 
ing economics of structural materials. 
The very important laboratories in the 
chemical, electrical and mechanical de- 
partments are, of course, also used by the 
students in civil engineering. This is in 
keeping with historical development of 
civil engineering, the oldest branch of 
engineering and one which for many years 
included most of the other branches, and 
with the fact that the modern civil en- 
gineer utilizes the sources of power and 
the labor-saving devices of the mechanical 
and electrical engineer both in construc- 


~~ 


tion and as parts of his great undertak- 
ings. In many institutions the important 
function which these departments serve in 
the education of the civil engineer is not 
recognized, and adequate time in the civil 
engineering curriculum is not given for 
the instruction in these branches neces- 
sary to develop a thoroughly and broadly 
trained civil engineering graduate. 

The subject of land surveying and its 
modifications as used in topographic sur- 


E. B. Lovell 
Asst. Eng., teh. Gen; R. R.; 


Professor of Civil Engineering, Cornell, 1891.— 
Instructor 


Civil Engineering, 


work. Publications: Topographic Maps and Sketch Mapping; 
sections on “Hydraulics’ 


and “Elements of Structural Design” 


Lafayette Col., later at Cornell, and then at Columbia; Professor 
in 1907. In charge of Camp Columbia Summer School of Survey- 
ing since 1898. Engaged in development of railroads, water 
supply and sewage disposal, in consulting and advisory capacity. 
Consulting Eng. and tanagar of Survey Dept. of the Lawyers 
Title & Trust Co., N. Y. City; advisory engineer to Dist. At- 
torney of Kings Co., Malbone Street Wreck. President, Ass'n 
of City Surveyors of Greater New York. 


J. K. Finch, Associate Professor of Civil Engineering, C.E. 
Columbia, 1906, A.M. 1911.—Member Special Committee on Street 
Accidents under Commissioner Woods, Police Dept. 1917; Mem- 
ber Advisory Council Board of Surveys and Maps of Federal 
Gov't; general consultant in hydraulic and reinforced concrete 


Peele’s Mining Engineers’ Pocket Book; Plane Surveying; Rein- 
forced Concrete Studies; etc. 


A. H. Beyer, Associate Professor of Civil Engineering, C.E. 
Columbia, 1903.—Instructor at Cornell, then at Columbia. Di- 
rector of Testing Lab. and Fire Testing Station of the Dept. of 
Civil Eng. Practiced design and supervision of construction of 
sewerage and water works systems, concrete and steel bridges 
and buildings, and all metal flying boats for the U. S. Navy. 
Member of Am. Soc. Civil Engineers, Am. Water Works Ass'n, 
and National Fire Protection Ass’n; Chairman of sub-committee 
of Am. Soc. Mechanical Ærngineers on) Designing Formulae for 
Transmission; Shafting,, \Pubficiidns) oú- clay brick and sand- 
lime masonry ,vaned fajlure-of “ductile ferrous materials. 
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Crushing a brick pier in the 400,000 1b. Rhiele testing machine. Fire test, testing materials laboratory branch at Greenpoint, L. I. 


Electrical Engineering 
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KVA alternator-motor set in A.C. laboratory, Synchronous motor testing in A.C. 
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OLD AND NEW METHODS FOR PRODUCING HIGH FREQUENCY FOR RADIO. INSTRUMENT LABORATORY. 
Alexanderson 200,000 cycle (20,000 RPM) 1 KVA generator. Vacuum tubes) giving. 50)000\to-300,000 t&leslat 1 KW and 20 W. 
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veying, municipal surveying, mining sur- 
veying, railroad surveying, is developed 
in a most complete and thorough manner, 
both by lectures and by practical field 
work at Camp Columbia, which is de- 
scribed elsewhere in this issue. 

While the true function and importance 
of laboratory work and field work is 
therefore well recognized and every effort 
is made to use these facilities to the best 
advantage, the main educational effort of 
the department is directed to the proper 
utilization of the classroom hour and the 
afternoon periods for design. Every ef- 
fort is made to develop the engineering 
Viewpoint, the engineering way of attack- 
ing and solving problems; in short, abil- 
ity to think and reason in a professional 
engineering way rather than mere tech- 
nical proficiency. This is the very life 


and backbone of real engineering educa- 
tion; and these methods, and the spirit 
back of the instruction in civil engineer- 
ing, Should be the most important ele- 
ments in choosing a University for prep- 
aration for professional engincering prac- 
tice. 

Finally, the relations of the engineer to 
business, to the public and to govern- 
ment, in which the guiding principles 
must be based on a broad and liberal 
interpretation of “engineering economics” 
—calls for more than purely technical 
training. Every engineering undertaking 
requires financing, hence the engineer 
must be familiar with modern business 
methods. Every financier wants to know 
what the return from his investment will 
be and how he can improve it. Thus 
the engineer is looked upon as “the man 


who can do well with one dollar what 
any bungler can do with two after a fash- 
ion.” Competition makes this viewpoint 
essential in all business enterprises, hence 
the engineer is constantly being called 
upon to carry his methods into new fields. 
Effective and efficient government de- 
mands a similar viewpoint in the use of 
public funds and the management of pub- 
lic business. Far-sighted policies, such 
as the conservation of natural resources, 
are based on the same engineering prin- 
ciple of making the most of nature's gifts 
to man. A course in civil engineering 
which omits engineering economics ne- 
glects a fundamental in engineering edu- 
cation, a subject which has been developed 
largely by civil engineers and finds its 
greatest field of application in the work 
of the civil engineer. 


The Work of the Department of Electrical Engineers 


By Walter I. 


The popularity of radio has attracted 
the attention of many people, and particu- 
larly young boys, to the subject of elec- 
tricity and electrical engineering. It is 
natural and proper that people should be 
fascinated by the marvels of this new 
accomplishment and regard it as one of 
the triumphs of electrical engineering. 
It is a source of regret to the electrical 
engineer that people do not recognize that 
radio is only one mantfestation of the 
wonderful and astonishing new phenom- 
ena of electricity which have been dis- 
covered and explained in the last few 
years. These new facts or discoveries 
have revolutionized physics and chemistry 
already and are certain to cause radically 
new developments in many applications of 
electricity to the service of mankind. 
© Apparatus using the same principles 
that cause the vacuum tube to act as a 
detector and amplifier bids fair to take 
ats place alongside the generator and 
motor, to make the machinery of the 
world run more effectively and cheaply. 
The little electron, which is now recog- 
nized as a constituent of all material 
things, has been isolated and studied and 
finally put to work in new ways which 
were not dreamed of as possible a few 
years ago. It is the universal transmitter 
and transformer of energy, whether it be 


the infinitesimal quantities of energy used 
in radio and telephony, or the stupendous 
flows of power that are obtained from 
our great steam power houses or our 
water falls. 

The organization of civilized society 1s 
becoming more and more complex, and 
we are becoming more dependent upon 
commerce. It is interesting to follow this 
development through three important 
phases. First, with the gathering of the 
population in cities the supply of food as 
a commodity became a serious problem 
which was the cause for the development 
of the enginecring of transportation re- 
sulting in highways, ships and railways. 
With further complication of commerce 
the quick transmission of intelligence be- 
came important, resulting in the postal 
service, the telephone and the telegraph. 
At the present stage the need of energy 
for all purposes, from the mowing and 
threshing machine of the farmer through 
the railways and industries to the vacuum 
cleaner and sewing machine in the home, 
emphasizes the fact that energy is now 
the important commodity for the conven- 
lence and progress of civilization, and it 
is obvious that the energy must be sup- 
plied in the form of electricity and util- 
ized by means of electric motors. The 
man in the street now recognizes that our 


Slichter, 96S, Executive Officer, Department of Electrical Engineering. 


supply of coal is limited and that our de- 
mands exceed the present facilities for 
obtaining it, and most intelligent people 
realize that our waterfalls if properly 
harnessed, supply a perfect substitute for 
the coal, but that the product of the wa- 
terfalls must be delivered in the form 
of electricity over copper wires instead of 
car loads of coal. 

It is natural, therefore, that we find a 
wonderful increase in the business done 
by those companies supplying electrical 
energy and those companies manutactur- 
ing the apparatus for the generation and 
utilization of electrical energy, and this 
is a logical reason for the steady and not- 
able increase in the number of young men 
taking up the study of electrical engi- 
neering in all the technical schools of the 
country during the last few years. 

With so many new scientific develop- 
ments in electricity and electrical engi- 


neering to be mastered by the electrical 


engineer before he may be considered 
proficient, it is natural that the directors 
of electrical engineering courses through- 
out the country are demanding that they 
be given more time in which to give this 
instruction to the students, and with the 
“boring in” of electrical engineering into 
all branches of engineering and business, 
the practicing electrical engineer comes 


Walter Irvine Slichter, Professor of Electrical Engineering and 
Head of Department. E.E. Columbia, 1896.—Vice-Pres., 
S.M. E.. Tau Beta Pi, Sigma Xi. 


Member: A. 


A.ILE.E. 1917-21. 
Associate editor 


Author of: 


ame Soc. Naval Eng., U. S. 


sion U. S. S. New Mexico,” 


Naval Inst. Lieut. U.S.N.R.F., 


“Notes on Wiring Circuits for Main Propul- 


Journal Soc. Naval Eng. Co-author 


and “Continuous Cur- 


of Pender's Handbook of E. E., Peele’s Handbook of Mining, of 


International Encyclopedia. Author of various papers and articles, 
A. 1I. E. E. and A. S. M. E., and in the technical press. 


John Harold Morecroft, Professor Electrical Engineering. 
B.S. Syracuse, 1907, E.E. 1904.—Fellow: A. I. B. E., L R. E. 
American Physical Society. Vice-Pres., I. RE. Member: Phi 
Beta Kappa, Sigma Xi, Tau Beta Pi. Associate Editor, Pender's 
Handbook for EK. E. Author of “Continuous and Alternating 
Current Machinery,” “Principles of Radio Communication,” and 
“Laboratory Manual of Alternating Currents.” Co-author of 
other electrical texts. 


Frederick William Hehre, Asst. Professor of Electrical Engi- 
neering. E.E. Columbia, 1908.—Member: A. I. BE. E., Sigma Ni, 


“Short Course in Electrical Testing,” 
rent Circuits and Machinery.” 


Morton Arendt, Assistant Professor of Electrical pets CTR 
KF. Columbia, 1898. —Fellow A.L E. E. Commander, U.S.N.R.F 
Consulting Engineer, New York Department of Plants and 
Structures, Author of: “Storage Batteries,” “K Blectricity on 
the Submarine,” “Railway Train Lighting,” and various pam- 
phlets on electrical subjects, including "Diesel Electric Drive” 
(1922). Also co-author of “Electric Motors,” and “Machine 
Design.” Inventor of numerous improvements in automobile 
lighting equipment, submarine. signaling. apparatus, hydrogen 
detectors, smal electric, motors and their control for industrial 
purposes, pioneer gas electric drive for automobiles, ete. 
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in contact with so many different inter- 
ests that there is a demand by the older 
men in the profession that the younger 
engineers shall be given a very broad 
training. It 1s also becoming more and 
more a custom to select an engineer for 
the executive positions in the big corpo- 
rations because in such corporations mat- 
ters of engineering practice frequently 
become of such prime importance that the 
chief executive must make the decision, 
and only a scientifically trained man can 
understand the questions sufficiently well 
to make an intelligent decision. 

With these thoughts in mind the 
American Institute of Electrical Engi- 
neers has specifically recommended by 
vote of its members in convention and by 
an official vote of the Board of Directors, 
that the course of study for electrical en- 
gineers should consist of six years, of 
which two should be devoted to broad 
general studies of an untechnical nature, 
and it was with these same arguments in 
mind that Columbia University placed 
the electrical engineering course, as well 
as the other engineering courses, on a 
six-year basis. This decision has received 
the approval of many of the leading men 
of the profession of electrical engineering. 


A sudden increase in the standards of 
any course would naturally decrease the 
number of students, and this was experi- 
enced in our school at Columbia; but 
after the first big drop the number of 
students in electrical engineering has in- 
creased without a single set-back so that 
in the year 1922-23 there are as many 
students having electrical engineering as 
their subject of major interest as there 
were in any three classes during either of 
the academic years between 1910-1912, 
and the indications from the number of 
men who have already signed up for the 
year 1923-24 are that the registration in 
electrical engineering will be greater then 
than it has ever been in the history of the 
course at Columbia University. 


Of this number about 25 per cent con- 
sist of officers of the U. S. Navy assigned 
here by the Navy Department for post- 
graduate study in electrical engineering. 
These men are true graduate students, 
having completed a year’s post-graduate 
work at Annapolis in addition to the 
regular Naval Academy course, and three 
years of sea duty. This specialization of 
naval officers in engineering is indicative 
of the trend of the times, as even in the 
Navy electricity has come to play such an 


important part that it is essential that 
there should be several experts on each 
modern ship. The latest battleships are 
driven by electric motors aggregating 
from 30,000 to 100.000 horsepower per 
ship, and the latest schemes of determin- 
ing the range and direction of an enemy 
ship, of communicating this to the crews 
in the turrets, of training the guns on 
the target and firing the guns simultan- 
eously, depend absolutely on most delicate 
and wonderful electrical devices similar 
to those use in radio and telephony. The 
chief engincer officers of the four latest 
and biggest battleships of the U. S. Navy 
are men who have had their graduate 
engineering training at Columbia Univer- 
sity, and it is hard to conceive the pos- 
sibility of a man directing successtully 
the use of so much electrical apparatus 
without having had a thoroughly scien- 
tific course in electrical engineering. 


As to the careers open to the electrical 
engineer, it is sufficient merely to mention 
that the chief executive officers of the 
three largest electrical manufacturing 
corporations in this country, aggregating 
a capitalization of $500,000,000, are all 
engineering graduates and started their 
Careers as engineers. 


The Advantages of the Mechanical Engineering Course at Columbia 


By L. G. Moss, Professor of Mechanical Engineering. 


In the first place, the real significance 
of an engineering school to its students 
depends mainly on its faculty. With the 
present tendency towards extreme spe- 
cialization in practice, no school can hope 
to attract engineering teachers of highest 
calibre to give their entire time to aca- 
demic activities, because if men are to 
continue to be among the foremost engi- 
neers, they must continue to practice. 
Therefore a professional school can at- 
tract as instructors the leaders of their 


professions only if the school is situated 
where these men can be in constant con- 
tact with the best work in their respective 
fields. There is only one such place, and 
that is in a large city, for there are 
located the greatest quantity and variety 
of engineering activity, and of all cities 
with professional talent. New York un- 
doubtedly leads the world. 

Apart from the special instruction in 
Engineering offered by one department 
of major interest, instruction in other 


subjects is necessary not only in the 
fundamental and preliminary subjects of 
physics, chemistry and mathematics, and 
others of a more general educational 
nature but also in other Engineering 
branches. A small school, even if located 
in a large city, can hardly hope to have 
high grade specialists for instructors in 
all of the subjects which are taught. 
On the other hand, Columbia University 
with its 1600 faculty members and over 
28.000 students has as instructors in every 


Charles Edward Lucke, Professor of Mechanical Engineering, 
.B., C. C. N. Y., 1890; M.S. N. Y. U., 1899; Ph.D., Cornell, 
1901; Ph.D., Columbia, 1902.—Member: Am. Soc. Mech. Eng., 
Am. Soc. Refrigerating Eng., Am. Inst. Consulting Eng., Am. 
Ass'n for the Advancement of Science, Soc. Automotive Eng., 
Soc. for Promotion of Eng. Education, Franklin Institute, Am. 
Soc. Naval Architects and Marine Eng.. Navy League of the 
U. S. A., Machinery Club, Columbia University Club, and others. 
Author of: “Gas Engine Design,” “Power,” “Engineering Ther- 
modynamies,”’ “Text Book of Engineering Thermodynamics” 
(with Prof. J. J. Flather), “Handbook of Thermodynamic Tables 
and Diagrams’ (with Prof. Flather). Pubthications include 
studies of internal combustion engines and carburetors for the 
vational Advisory Committee for Aeronautics, ete. Consulting 
work and research dealing with fuels, thermodynamies, refrig- 
eration, power generation, combustion of fuels, internal combus- 
tion engines, gas producers and accessory equipment, heat trans- 
mission, ete. During World War, was Director of U. S. Navy 
Gas Engine Schools throughout the country, with rank of Com- 
mander, U.S.N.R.F. 


Harry L. Parr, Associate Professor of Mechanical Engineering, 
A.B. Columbia, 1902; M.E. Columbia, 1904.— Member: Am. Soc. 
Mech. BEng.. Fellow, Am. Ass'n for Advancement of Science. 
Assistant, Mechanical Engineering Dept., Columbia; instructor, 
and hiter Associate Professor. 
cialty Co.; Lieutenant, U.S.N.R.F. Consulting engineer on power 
machinery. 


Edward D. Thurston, Jr., Associate Professor of Mechanicat 
Png.. A.B. Columbia, 1905, B.S., 1907.— Member: Am. Soe. Mech. 
Eng., Am. Soc. Refr. Eng.. Soc. Automotive Eng., Sigma Alpha 
Epsilon, Sigma Xi, Engineer's Club, Columbia University Club. 


Engineering Dept., Power Spe- 


Publications include: Section on “Thermodynamics and Internal 
Combustion Engines’ Mining Engincer’s Handbook, Paper on 
“Chemistry of Combustion and Air Supply,” and “Relation of 
Friction Loss to Nozzle Size in Fire Streams.” Consultant on 
Thermodynamics, Internal Combustion Engines, and Refrigera- 
tion. 


Charles W. Thomas, Assistant Professor of Mechanical Eng. 
M.E., Stevens, 1884.—Instructor in Newark Technical School, 
then at C. C. N. Y., later Prof. of Mech. Eng. College of Agricul- 
ture and Mechanical Arts, Raleigh, N. C., and now at Columbia. 
Ass't. Supt. Dixon Crucible Co. Pencil Works; Erecting Engi- 
neer, Hyatt Pure Water Co.; Engineer in charge of tests of fire- 
proofing material, N. Y. C. General practice: Development of 
patented machinery. Co-author: Fore and Thomas ‘Mechanical 
Drawing.” 

Lincoln De Groot Moss, Assistant Professor of Mechanical 
Engineering. C. C. N. Y. and Cooper Institute.—1878, Rodman 
on construction of N. Y. C. elevated railways; 1880, rodman, 
instrument man, and division draftsman D. L. & W. R. R.; 1882, 
chief draftsman Hartford and Harlem R. R.; 1884, returned to 
Manhattan Ry. Co. as Assistant Engineer and in 1889 became 
Principal Assistant Engineer in this company. In U.S.N.R. dur- 
ing War With Spain. Returned to work with C. W. Hunt Co. as 
engineer, and in 1901 became Consulting ang. with Robins Con- 
veving Belt Co. Received silver medal at St. Louis Exposition 
for work done with this company, the company receiving grand 
prize. Consulting work on materials, handling equipment and 
machinery. 1913 came to Columbia as Associate Professor and 
in 1915 was made Assistant Professor. Received citation with 
silver star from Secretary of the Navy for service in World War 
as Commanding, Otlicer of School for Line Officers of the Third 
Naval Distriets 
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department men who are distinctly leaders 
in their particular fields. The Engineer- 
ing student at Columbia therefore has the 
privilege of studying under men who are 
leaders in their fields, whether it be 
physics, chemistry or mathematics or the 
more direct subjects in Engineering. 

New York City is the center of loca- 
tion of manufacturing plants of the 
widest variety. The Department of Me- 
chanical Engineering makes full use of 
the accessibility of these plants, using 
them as illustrations of the application of 
the fundamentals taught in the laborator- 
ies and class rooms. In addition: This 
very location with ready access to manu- 
facturing enterprises and the University 
contacts with them gives the best oppor- 
tunity to the students for forming asso- 
ciations which will later lead to good 
positions. : = 

A tendency constantly to be avoided in 
technical schools is to have the work 
done become too academic rather than to 
approach the methods obtaining in prac- 
tice. At Colutnbia, however, the Mechan- 
ical Engineering Department in all 
courses makes a constant effort to keep 
before the student the professional atti- 
tude or viewpoint, rather than that of the 
school, and the work is made as nearly 
as possible like that done in practice. 
While this instruction is practical in its 
best sense, it has nothing in common with 
the so called “practical method” used in 
opposition to the exact training and 
theory, for the highest attention is given 
to their development. For indeed the 
search for sound and exact theory is 
constantly before the student. 

This is best illustrated by the fact that 
in advanced courses the type of problems 
set for examinations is one for which the 
student is expected to make full use of 
all the available references from lecture 
notes, books and periodicals. If this 
statement with its implications is followed 
out, it will indicate practically the attitude 
and method adopted. This is made pos- 
sible by the fact that the work offered in 
the engineering school proper is strictly 
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graduate, the necessary fundamental 
ground work and “humanities” study 
which requires a more academic view- 
point must be completed before the stu- 
dent can enter the Engineering School. 
The value of these considerations is 
well shown in the fact that the Mechan- 
ical Engineering Department (and other 
departments) has been serving for many 


Gasoline Engine Test. 


years as a post graduate school in that 
subject for naval officers. In fact so 
well pleased is the Navy Department with 
the work done here that this year’s quota 
of men in the engineering school will be 
doubled next year. 


Faculty Notes 


The new wing of the American 
Museum of Natural History of New 
York will house among other things the 
oldest mammal known to science, the 
fossil remains of a giant discovered not 
long ago in the Desert of Gobi by 
Charles Berkey, Professor of Geology. 


Par 
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This prize giant measures thirty feet in 
length and has a head five feet long. In 
order to secure it, Berkey headed an ex- 
pedition consisting of seventy-five camels, 
five automobiles and twenty-six men. 
They traveled three thousand miles into 
the desert. 


Columbia will exchange many of its 
professors this summer for instructors 
and lecturers from England, France, 
Italy, Spain, Canada and other countries. 
President Nicholas Murray Butler, ‘82, 
’84PhD., at the invitation of the Anglo- 


- American Society, will lecture in Eng- 
sland. Other Columbia scholars who go 


‘abroad include Dr. Felix Adler, ’70, Pro- 
fessor of Political and Social Ethics, who 
goes to Oxford; Professor Charles 
Downer Hazen, of the department of 
History, who will attend the centenary 
of the birth of Pastélir at the University 
of Paris, May 24-28, and at the Univer- 
sity of Strasbourg on May 31; and Pro- 
fessor Henry E. Crampton, 93, ’99PhD, 
of the department of Zoology, who goes 
to the -Pan-Pacific Scientific Congress at 
Melbourne, August 13 to 22, and at Syd- 
ney, August 23 to September 3. 


Lucius Chapin Porter, Dean Lung Pro- 
fessor of Chinese, has been one of a 
group of distinguished Peking University 
educators who lectured last week before 
various clubs and churches of Detroit and 
Philadelphia. China’s future role in world 
affairs has been the dominant theme of 
the addresses. 

Professor George Roe Lockwood, 
’°84P&S, Professor of Clinical Medicine, 
will be the representative of the Uni- 
versity at the 800th anniversary of St. 
Bartholomew’s Hospital in London, on 
June 5th, 6th, and 7th. 


Henry C. Sherman, ’97Ph.D., Professor 
of Food Chemistry, read a paper at a 
meeting of the American Chemical So- 
ciety held in New Haven during the first 
week in April. 


Impulse water wheel. 


Two stage air compressers. 
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Special Advantages of the Columbia Chemical Engineering Course 


By D. D. Jackson, Executive Officer, Department of Chemical Engineering. 


The training of a Chemical Engineer 
to meet the highest requirements of his 
profession should include a broad gen- 
eral education of the college type so 
that he may not be at a disadvantage in 
joining business men, lawyers and rep- 
resentatives of financial organizations in 
the discussion of manufacturing opera- 
tions and processes. 

In the early years of his education he 
must begin the subjects of fundamental 


engineering importance, chemistry, 
physics and mathematics. These stud- 
ies progressively develop into courses 
in chemical, electrical, civil, mechan- 
ical and metallurgical engineering, 
all of which in proper proportions 
are required for the well-developed 


Chemical Engineer. The latter part of 
his training should be devoted to syste- 
matic and detailed study of professional 
subjects such as semi-plant scale manu- 
facturing operations, research and proc- 
ess development, factory equipment and 
design, factory organization and man- 
agement and industrial conferences. 
These subjects combine and utilize the 
information obtained in the study of the 
fundamentals. 

Any attempt to cover this whole field 
in four undergraduate years naturally 
means serious curtailment not only of 
the broad general subjects but also of 
the vital professional ones. This results 
in failure to bridge the gap between lab- 
oratory work and factory operations. 
Furthermore, it does not permit the nec- 
essary training for research which, with 
business and financial growth, is the ba- 
sis of industrial development. 

Columbia University therefore re- 
quires a minimum of three years of col- 


lege training for entrance to the engi- 
neering school, so that the engineers 
which she graduates may be on the same 
basis educationally as the graduates in 
law and medicine. The largest chemical 
manufacturing organizations are show- 
ing a preference for such trained men 
both by type of positions offered and by 
emoluments paid. 

There are three types of engineering 
schools: 

1. Trade Schools. These take men 
poorly trained in fundamentals and 
carry them to a point in some specialized 
work so that they may be able to fill 
minor positions. Such men, if with na- 
tive talent, may by great effort and self- 
training become leaders in their profes- 
sion. However, they are naturally under 
very serious handicaps, so that they usu- 
ally fill very necessary but less conspicu- 
ous positions in the industries. 

2. Enginecring Schools of College 
Grade. These take men from the high 
school and give them four years of in- 
tensive training in chemistry, physics, 
mathematics and special engineering 
subjects. These men are trained to hard 
work and scientific thinking, and with 
the proper personalities may reach the 
top in their chosen profession. It has 
been noted, however, that each year a 
greater percentage of these men take the 
college training first, so that in these 
schools there 1s a mixture of high school 
and college trained men. The result is 
to make it more difficult for the former 
and to a considerable extent to hold back 
the latter. This same condition held 
some years ago in law and medicine and 
was remedied by the establishment of 
the present post-graduate schools. 


3. Post-Graduate Engineering Schools. 
The Hmitations placed upon study in 
four-year engineering schools have long 
been recognized. Within the last ten 
years, however, the demand for men 
with broader and more complete train- 
ing in the various branches of engineer- 
ing has greatly increased. To meet this 
demand, a post-graduate engineering 
school was established by Columbia Uni- 
versity. 

The object of this school is not only 
to furnish the professional training in 
engineering for the final three years of 
a six-year course at Columbia, but also to 
provide a school to which men who have 
received college training elsewhere may 
come for post-graduate work in engi- 
neering. 

The post-graduate engineering school 
at Columbia, as before stated, presup- 
poses a college training of at least three 
years. Besides the humanities the sub- 
jects should include general chemistry 
and one semester of qualitative analysis, 
physics of light, sound, mechanics, wave 
motion, and electricity (heat may be 
taken later in the engineering school) 
and mathematics through integral calcu- 
lus. Students coming from other col- 
leges can fit their schedules into the first 
year to make up required work by omit- 
ting other required subjects which they 
have already had. In this way we have 
all of the students on much. the same 
footing so far as previous education is 
concerned, and each can go forward 
without handicap in that respect. 

It is evident that with such a student 
body much better results can be ob- 
tained, and the ground covered will be 
decidedly greater. It is then possible to 


Danie! D. Jackson, Professor of Chemical Engineering, B.S., 
M.I.T.; M.S., N. Y. U.—FExecutive Head of the Dept. of Chemical 
Consulting Chemist, 
Health; Lecturer M. I. T.; 


Engineering, Columbia. 
Works; Biologist, Mass. State Bd. 


Boston Water- 


in charge of production of ammonium nitrate, 
` mercury fulminate and ammonium chloride. 
and valuation of chemical manufacturing plants for Technical 
section, War Dept. Claims Board. 


nitro starch, 
Expert on appraisal 


At Columbia in charge of 


Consulting expert, N. Y. Bay Pollution Committee, Met. Sewage 
Commission, N. Y. Sewer Plan Commission, and also legal and 
consulting work on water supply and drainage for numerous 
cities, towns, factories, ete. Work for Burr, Herring Freeman 
Commission on additional water supply for N. Y. C. Director of 
Laboratories, Dept. Water Supply, Gas and Electricity, N. Y. C.; 
studied engineering materials, asphalt blocks, waste oils from 
water gas, artificial stone processes, applied colloid and inor- 
ganic chem., leather, cement, glass, rubber, etc.; design and 
erection of plant as Technical Manager for the Permutit Co. 
Reports to financial interests on: raw products for aniline dyes; 
alunite deposits in Utah; potash from saline lakes, feldspar and 
Portland cement; cement manufacture; tannery problems. Trus- 
tee of Chemical Treatment Co., Sulfex Co., Savage Rubber Co., etc. 


Raiph H. McKee, Professor of Chemical Engineering, A.B., 
A.M., University of Wooster; Ph.D., University of Chicago.— 
Professor of Chemistry, Lake Forest University; Head of Dept. 
of Chemistry and Chem. Eng., eRe of Technology, University 
of Maine: Manager Phenol Plant, Tennessee Copper Co.; Lec- 
turer, and now Professor at Columbia. Researches in Shale Oil, 
Paper Pulp, Utilization of Chlorine, etc. Chairman N. Y. Section, 
Am. Chem. Soc.; Counctilor-at-large, Am. Chem. Soc.; Chairman 

for America, Soc. of Chem, Industry. 


Arthur W. Hixson, Associate Professor of Chemical Engineer- 
ing. A.B., Kansas, 1907, M.S., 1915; Ph.D. Columbia, 1916.— 
Assistant, U. of Kansas; Metallurgist and Assayer, Detroit Cop- 
per Mining Co.; Research Chemist, Agric. Exp. Station, U. of 
In.: Instructor, State U. of Ia., and Ass’t Prof. and later Asso- 
ciate Prof.; Chemical Eng., Iowa State Geo. Survey; Vice-Presi- 
dent and Consulting Eng. of Western Construction Co.; Chem. 
Eng., High Explosive Research, Production Division War Dept. 


laboratory and lecture courses in equipment, dye intermediates, 
and plant design; and of researches in Fermentation Chemistry, 
Asphalt, and Chemical Plant Equipment. 


Collin G. Fink, Associate Professor of Chemical Engineering, A.B. 
Columbia, 1903; M.A., Ph.D. Leipsic, 1907.—Originated “ductile 
tungsten” with General Electric Co., also patents on electric 
furnace processes, platinum substitute leading in wire, alloys, 
etc. Head of Research Lab. of Chile Exploration Co., New York. 
Here, his most important inventions, were the copper silicide 
anode, corrosion resistant lining for zinc and tin furnaces, metal- 
lurgical process for tin, and recovery of valuable products from 
tail waters, etc. In charge of Division of Electrochemistry Re- 
search, together with Mr. E. W. Hale on the metallurgy of Zinc. 
Research on the corrosion and recovery of ancient bronzes and 
silver alloys with the Metropolitan Museum of Art; in charge of 
student researches in electrochemistry, ete. Assistant editor of 
Chemical Abstracts “Electrochemistry,” contributing editor of 
Mineral Industry, “Tungsten”; contributing editor of Handbook 
of Chemical Engineering, etc. 


Jerome John Morgan, Assistant Professor of Chemical Engi- 
neering, B.S. 1905, .S. 1910, Penn. State College, Ph.D. Co- 
lumbia, 1919.—Assistant, and then Assistant Professor, Maryland 
Agricultural College; Professor of Chemistry and Head of Dept. 
of Chemistry and Physics College of Hawaii; Instructor, and 
Assistant Professor of Chemistry, Stevens Institute of Technol- 
ogy; Private Assistant to Dr. F. J. Pond, Consulting Industrial 
Chemist, working on glucose from starch, barium oxide, tar 
pollution of water supplies, syntheticy rubber, purification of 
boiler waters, hydrogen, peroxide, tabaeceo, and potash from 
Searles Lake.)|(Aissistant Professor of Chemical Engineering at 
Columbia in charge of instruction and research of fuels, gas, ete. 
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give time to subjects which successfully 
connect the university laboratory train- 
ing with the actual factory processes 
and to give some consideration to re- 
search development work which is the 
heart of industrial progress. 

Scientific schools have often been 
evaluated on the basis of their labora- 
tory equipment. The real measure lies 
in the use to which such equipment is put. 

Engineering equipment, outside of the 
ordinary testing apparatus, costs too 
much and occupies too much space for 
mere demonstration. Also, it is difhcult 
to gather sufficient apparatus of any une 
kind to represent all the ramifications 
possible. 


The engineering school has used suc- 
cessfully the study of industrial cata- 
logues as a means of noting a wide vari- 
ety of details of construction. The De- 
partment of Chemical Engineering is 
now using for this purpose the Chemi- 
cal Engineering Catalogue, other trade 
literature, and other aids to = instruc- 
tion such as moving picture films and 
projection lantern slides. These intro- 
duce a broader study of the field than 
our regular plant visits alone can give. 

Typical equipment is important for 
the comparative experimental study of 
machinery. If the University is to ful- 
fill its purpose of teaching broad princi- 
ples and of making a comprehensive 


Industrial Engineering 


study of machinery and processes, it can- 
not afford to narrow its training and 
experience to that of a few highly spe- 
cialized industries. The assemblage of 
four or tive different types of filters, 
several types cach of drying, evaporat- 
ing, distilling, sulfonating, and nitrating 
apparatus in the industrial labora- 
tory permits a thorough study of 
processes and equipment. We conceive 
that the broader training necessitates tht 
extensive equipment which we have, and 
our semi-factory work is laid out with 
that in mind. , 

Engineers in the field may accept fa- 
vorably a man’s technical training, but, 

(Continued on Page 409) 


By Walter Rautenstrauch, Professor of Industrial Engineering. 


In May, 1920, the Department of In- 
dustrial Engineering issued its first an- 
nouncement, and declared its purpose 
and program in these words: 


General Statement. 


“The very general need and growing 
demand for executives and managers of 
manufacturing and other industrial and 
commercial enterprises, who are instruct- 
ed in both engineering and business prin- 
ciples and practices, has occasioned the 
institution of this course of studies. 


“The Industrial Engineering course of 
instruction is founded with the follow- 
ing objective: to give instruction in the 
scientific principles underlying a wide 
range of productive processes; to teach 
those business practices which proceed 
from the operations of enterprises and 
the marketing of products; and to make 
serious inquiry into those problems of 
labor and human relationships which 
arise in the co-operative efforts of man- 


kind. 


“Through the united efforts of the 
Schools of Mines, Engineering and Chem- 
istry and the School of Business, and 
in co-operation with other departments 
of the University it is possible to utilize 
a staff experienced in the technical, com- 
mercial, financial and social aspects of 
mdustrial enterprises. 

“Preceded by collegiate instruction 
which may be completed in three years 
in Columbia College or elsewhere, in- 
cluding the humanities and the sciences 
of physics, chemistry and mathematics, 
this course of studies occupies a period 
of three years, and 1s divided into four 


main groups. The Business group em- 
braces instruction in Accounting, Money 
and Banking, Business Law, Corporation 
Finance, and Business Statistics. The 
Machinery group embraces instruction 
in Power Machinery, Thermodynamics, 


Mechanical Laboratory, Machine De- 
sign, and Factory Construction and 
Equipment. The General Engineering 


group covers the fields of Metallurgy, 
Strength of Materials, Industrial Chem- 
istry, Electrical. Engineering, including 
Alternating Current Machinery and 
Physics Laboratory. The Industrial 
group deals with Labor Problems, Fac- 
tory Management, Analysis of Selected 


Industries, Manufacturing Processes, 
and the Selection of Manufacturing 
Equipment for Productive Processes. 


About the same amount of time is spent 
with cach of these groups of subjects.” 

The first class to complete this course, 
consisting of five men, will graduate in 
June, 1923. The favorable comments of 
the Alumni, the growth of interest 
amongst the student body, and the at- 
tention which these courses have at- 
tracted im preparatory schools indicate 
that the new department is meeting a 
real need, and that it is destined to be- 


come an important division of the 
Schools of Mines, Engineering and 
Chemistry. 


The subjects taught are believed to 
represent the principal technical, com- 
mercial and social problems with which 
the average engineer comes into contact, 
or about which he should have some 
knowledge to establish his point of view, 
no matter in what particular phase of 


engineering practice he may be ulti- 
mately engaged. The selection of sub- 
ject matter, however, is only the begin- 
ning of the problem of developing a 
department of instruction which aims to 
train young men for useful service. 
The curriculum of a school, in some re- 
spects, may be likened to the organiza- 
tion chart of a manufacturing plant, 
which gives no indication of the quality 
of goods produced, employees developed 
into useful citizens, nor returns to stock- 
holders for money invested. These re- 
sults arise from the policy of the admin- 


istration and the principles which 
actuate the conduct of its affairs. The 
department of Industrial Engineering 


can be useful to the University and to 
the community, not only in offering cer- 
tain well-selected courses of instruction 
in technic, but also and principally by 
developing in its students right charac- 
ter of thought and of conduct becoming 
to educated men. One hesitates to sug- 
gest that instruction in certain subjects 
is essential to success in particular fields 
of engineering, for there are so many 
instances in which men trained in one 
branch of engineering have been success- 
ful in apparently unrelated branches. 
Obviously these men = obtained some 
training which was fundamental to suc- 
cess, and which was not specified in the 
catalog. In addition, therefore, to what- 
ever excellence may be attained in in- 
struction in specific technic, the depart- 
ment will also endeavor to train its 
students in those fundamental qualities 
which are essential to a successful 
career. 


Walter Rautenstrauch, [Professor 
BS. Mow. 1902; M.S., Maine, 
Eng.. 1906-21; Prof. Ind. Eng., 
Mechanical Engineers’ Handbook; 
Elements; also many technical 


papers. 
Research Council, A.S.M.E., N. 


of Industrial 
1903.—Instructor University of 
Maine, 1902-02; Asst. Prof. Cornell Univ., 1903-06. 
Columbia, 
author, 


12+, 


Member 
Y. Academy of Sciences: Frank- 
lin Institute and Am. Soc. Political and Social Sciences. 


Engineering. 
ing. M.E., Lehigh. 
Prof. Mech. 
Co-author of 
of Machine 


of National 


Design 
Soldiers’ Civil 


Eng, U.S.S.R, 


William S. Ayers, Associate Professor of Industrial Engineer- 
1896.—Instructor, Machine Design at Pratt 
Tnstitute, 1901-05; Asst. and Assoe. Prof. Mech. Eng.. Pa. State 
College, 1905-10; Prot, Mech. Eng. and Elect. Eng., Nova Seotia 
Technical CoNege, 1911-16; Principal, Re-Education Department, 
Rehabilitation, 
sentative of Aigedan and Training Jana” Senior Performance 
aoe N 


Canada, 1916-18: District Repre- 


1918-19. “Member A.S.M.E., A.LE.E., 


SLE., Nova Scotia Soe. Eng. 
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Columbia was probably the first Uni- 
versity to organize a summer school of 
surveying. When the “Early Eighties” 
were freshmen, the seniors did their prac- 
tical surveying exercises in Central Park, 
but in 1883 a summer session was held 
at Pelhamville, N. Y., and in 1884 near 


Camp Columbia 
By J. K. Finch, ‘068, 41A.M., Director. 


surveying has also been given at the Camp. 
This work, first under the direction oi 
Professor Rees and later Professor 
Jacoby, had been given at Cooperstown, 
N. Y., Lake Sunapee, N. H., and on 
Cape Cod at Osterville, Mass. At Camp 
it is given jointly with the work in hy- 


Camp Columbia in 1903. 


Bantam Lake, Conn.. in country de- 
scribed as “open and rolling and admir- 
ably adopted to the practical work of 
surveying.” For several years the young 
engineers lived at various farm houses in 
the vicinity, and rumors of the many 
pranks perpetrated by the students of 
the Early and Upper Eighties, now re- 
spectable and respected grandfathers, still 
persist in the neighborhood. 

In 1891, still under the care of Pro- 
fessor H. S. Munroe of the Department 
of Mining, the Camp moved to its pres- 
ent site at the south end of 
the lake. In 1892 the school was 
transferred to the Department 
of Civil Engineering. Under 
Professor Lovell’s skillful ad- 
ministration the farm was pur- 
chased in 1903 and the construc- 
tion of many of the present 
buildings begun. The Camp 
property now comprises some 
585 acres of land and twenty 
buildings, including not only the 


necessary dormitories, dining 
hall, wash house, club, office, 
boat-house, observatory, etc., 


but also the necessary barns and 
farm house for the Camp tarm- 
er who supplies the Camp table 
with milk. 

The surveying instruction 
given at the Camp covers all the 
usual operations of plane sur- 
veving, such as farm, topo- 
graphic, highways, mine claim 
and construction surveys, and 
also a very complete course in 
railroad surveying. Since 1907 
the summer course in Geodetic 


drographic surveying, and the combined 
course thus requires the development of 
an extended system of triangulation tc 
which the individual and detailed surveys 
of the hydrographic parties are adjusted, 
thus resulting in a very complete survey 
and bringing out problems of organi- 
zation and the use of triangulation for 
control. 

Students are required to complete all 
maps and reports as well as their field 
work at the Camp. This makes it possi- 
ble to hold to a standard equal to the 
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best of modern practice, which cannot be 
done when, as is common in many camps, 
the office work is postponed to be com- 
pleted during the regular University ses- 
sion in the winter. The division of the 
work into finished surveys, each repre- 
senting a complete problem in itself, also 
permits the use of the so-called “piece 
system” in which each party, usually of 
two or three men, is advanced as soon 
as they have satisfactorily completed a 
survey and independently of the other 
groups. Students who work hard there- 
fore finish and leave the Camp -earlier 
than parties who take a more leisurely 
gait. No one enjoys being the last to 
finish, so a healthy spirit of competition 
is developed. 


Practical Field Work 


The methods of instruction and gen- 
eral plan of the Camp have been adopte.l 
in part by other schools, but in thoroug!- 
ness and breadth of surveying training 
the courses are not duplicated elsewhere. 
Only the civil, mining and metallurgical 
engineers at present report at the Camp, 
and proficiency in technique is insisted 
on, as practically every engineer will find 
it necessary sooner or later to make use 
of maps or to do some surveying. 

The truly engineering problems of sur- 
veying, however, are also emphasized. 
The problems of organization and equip- 
ment and the relations of accuracy and 
cost are clearly developed, and the stu- 
dent is taught to plan his work and meth- 
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Tables Concerning Courses Given and Students Registered in the Schools of Mines, 
Engineering and Chemistry 


Departmental Classification of Students, 1922-23+ Geographical Classification of 
Students, 1922-2? 
First Second Third Spe- Gradu- N : ° t 
Departments year year year cial ate Total North Atlantic States 
Connecticut ............... 3 
Chemical Engineering .......... 12 22 18 4 56 Massachusetts .............. 2 
Civil Engineering .............. 8 8 2 2 20 Jersey .......... eee, 17 
ew Nork i 
Electrical Engineering ......... 15 10 10 3 10 48 7) ake CEW Fete ig 137 
Mechanical Engineering ........ 11 11 3 2 12 39 Pennsylvania .............. 9 
TE a E uietecese 3 3 6 5 17 = 
Metallurgy ; 5 3 5 Totales pouesia eaea 168 
Mini i Ne E I 4 
Mining Engineering l South Atlantic States 
Industrial Engineering ......... 6 1 6 1 14 District of Columbia........ 6 
— — — =-= —= = Georgia ..... cc cc ccc ccc eee 1 
69. ~— 60 51 19 22 221* Maryland ...............0.. 3 
North Carolina ............ l 


*Total of 221 includes 52 college seniors exercising professional option in Mines, 
Engineering and Chemistry as follows: 10 Ch. E., 3 C. E. 14 E. E. 7 M.E, Total 


1 Met. E, MEM. and 6 Ind. EW T Potalas, 11 
South Central States 
¢Tables prepared by Professor R. E. Mayer, '79Mines. Arkansas mes edsa 1 
Tennessee ...........000055 l 
A T EEE (ines tke TE 188.1923 Total wadeouectwawes dese dee nes 2 
Comparison of Courses Offered, Covering the Period, Nath Canva Sin 
Table compiled by John W. Iliff, ’23S, showing the total number of courses AI eTe E when nic Gussesen wae 2 
offered to regular Engineering students, omitting special courses not in the regular TOW? eaae aaa e 2 
curriculum. While the material gathered below is fairly accurate, it should not Minnesota ..............00. 1 
be considered exact because the classification itself changes over a period of forty Missouri .........ccceeeeeee 1 
years. The table does, however, give a qualitative estimate of the extension of OHO aoi oo teas aE 2 
the breadth of courses. Wisconsin ............ 00005 1 
Department = 1882 1900 1923 Total oana 7 9 
NStRONOWY, acieiings sone tenons heat oeewes es a. 22 2 2 Western State: 
E AE PENTA N IEE EEE A EEE AAA none none 2 ATONA esaea l 
, California eansiresi reisini l 
BUSINESS: coh ewes see cle dee cae T deed aaweues none none 10 E wsuee ak cokes l 
Chemistry (pure) reiaseiivs sisi eines rrien ed bs 11 17 23 Idaho ip. 65. 22 Sisters cea’ 1 
Chemical Engineering ...........0000eeeeee ee. < 3(a) 6(a) 18 Montana 1.2.0.6... eee e ee l 
ae ae Nevada: 2.529. Gs cawarebaeos 1 
Civil Engineering ............ cc ccc cee cc eeccees 18 16(b) 32 fe ne eee 2 
Drating ss etucus ay feist edu ra a EA 4(c) 2 6 Washington ...........000. 2 
Electrical Enginering ............. 0c cece cee eee none 19 22(d) Motil EEEE 10 
GOOG GS iour pide rane nine Sela a a ea rita hore died none 7 21 = 
Industrial Engineering ............ 0.00 cc cece eee none none 8 Total for United States........... 200 
Mechanical Engineering ...............0000 cee 7 38 45(d) Foreign Countries 
Belgium sc occ eee sae od aad: 1 
MeCtHHGPEY! 2. cu ole erra oes Sedan 6oes 4 6 25 Cinal e a edad 1 
Mineralogy ..........ece eee ee eues ee ee ee 4 5 5 Chile sesei bovine artsa 1 
Mining Engineering ...........00..0.eeeseeeees 8 12 16 A emt epee p ote: 
PADAN: ceicteionakausecawead 5 
Physics and Mechanics...................045. sid. A 8 14 POrupal? speresissoip iseti ] 
Mathematics 0.00.00. .00cccceeeceseesecseeeeees 6 5 6(d) ales Ppke ener neneees l 
, T r E E EEE ] 
Courses open only to Annapolis Graduates....... none none 15 Switzerland ...........e.... 1 
Notes: (a) Industrial Chemistry. (b) Courses offered in previous period much Total for foreign countries........ 21 
consolidated here. (c) Civil Engineering work, largely. (d) Some t 


consolidation of previous courses. Grand toli] osiadesi aprirsi eina 221 
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ods to secure such results as are justified 
by the purpose for which the survey is 
to be used. The practical expcrience of 
meeting and overcoming the difficulties 
which always arise in putting theory into 
practice furnish also valuable experience, 
perhaps the most valuable the Camp of- 
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fers, to the young engineer. The inti- 
mate contacts and relationships of Camp 
life and work in the open have meant 
inuch to generations of Columbia gradu- 
ates and aid in developing that mysteri- 
ous “esprit de corps” without which no 
great engineering undertaking has ever 
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been carried to successful completion. 
These are the opportunities and experi- 
ences which Columbia offers to her stu- 
dents in engineering and which are pecu- 
liar in a large measure to the ideas and 
ideals behind Columbia's work in engi- 
neering education. 


Some Opinions on Engineering Education 
What the Leading Engineers of the Past and Present Think About a Liberal Education for the Engineer 


Columbia’s present plan, of requiring 
her engineering students to take a modern 
college course before entering on their 
engineering studies, was established in 
1914 as the proper solution, from the 
educational standpoint, of the problem of 
giving our future engineers a broader 
training and broader outlook on the 
affairs and problems of the modern 
world. It was felt that this type of 
training was demanded and absolutely 
necessary to prepare the engineer of the 
future to play his part in solving many 
problems, not primarily of a technical 
nature, which have arisen largely from 
engineering activities. The following 
quotations indicate the importance of this 
type of training for the engineer of truly 
professional rank: 


Vitruvius (50-0 B. C.), famous Roman 
engineer and author of one of the earliest 
treatises on engineering which has sur- 
vived, wrote of the engineer: 


“He should be a good writer, a skillful drafts- 
man, versed in geometry and optics, expert at 
figures, acquainted with history, informed on 
the principles of natural and moral philosophy, 
not ignorant of the sciences, both of law and 
physics. Moral philosophy will teach him 
to be above meanness in his dealings and to 
avoid arrogance. It will make him just, com- 
pliant and faithful to his employer and, what is 
of highest importance, it will prevent avarice 
gaining an ascendency over him, for he should 
not be occupied with thoughts of filling his 
coffers, nor with the desire of grasping every- 
thing in the shape of gain, but by the gravity 
of his manners and a good character, should be 
careful to preserve his dignity.” 


Sir Joseph John Thomson, an engineer 
by training and a physicist by profession, 
whose epoch-making contributions to 
science, particularly in electricity and 
electron theory, have brought him the 
highest honors, including the Nobel Prize 
for 1906: 


“A large part of the success of an engineer 
depends upon his power of impressing and 
influencing the men with whom he is brought 
into contact. The education of the engineer 
ought then to be framed so as to develop those 
qualities which make him, in the highest sense 
ef the word, a man of the world, a man with 
wide sympathies and interests.” 


John Hayes Hammond, internationally 
famous mining engineer, whose work in 
the South African gold fields is a con- 


By J. K. Finch, '06S 


crete example of the many, broad and 
varied types of problems which education 
must help a man to meet: 


“I believe that every professional man, no 
matter how specialized his work, or perhaps the 
more so the more specialized it is, must have a 
foundation in the humanities. Literature, fine 
arts, history, government, economics, political 
science, foreign languages—these are part of 
the equipment of every professional man, 
whether he be physician, lawyer, architect, engi- 
neer, or what not. Without them he can never 
properly express himself in any direction, and 
is not able to stand on the same plane with 
the best of his co-workers.” 


Dr. Henry S. Carhart, Professor 
Emeritus of Electrical Engineering, Uni- 
versity of Michigan, a great teacher and 
a productive scholar of worldwide fame: 


“The engineering student should have sufh- 
cient acquaintance with the best masterpieces 
in English to give him a taste for the highest 
types of English prose, and enough practice in 
writing themes to secure for himself a clear and 
expressive style of composition. An engineer- 
ing course should include instruction in history 
and economics. ane great civic and economic 
facts of the larger worl should be a part of 
the engineer’s outfit. His part in the world’s 
work has close connection with those social and 
economic movements that are conditioned on 
future development; and the only guide we have 
for the future is the teaching of the past.” 


John Lyle Harrington, President of 
the American Society of Mechanical En- 
gineers and a consulting engineer, who 
has devoted a great deal of thought and 
of unselfish effort to the betterment of 
engineering education: 


“The technical man of the highest order must 
have not only special knowledge of the applied 
sciences, but he must be a cultured gentleman 
as well; familiar with the best in literature and 
many branches of learning, and able to express 
his own thought regarding them readily, accu- 
rately, and logically.” 


John H. Dunlap, formerly Professor 
of Civil Engineering, University of Iowa, 
now Secretary of the American Society 
of Civil Engineers: 


“In view of these facts, not only because of 
the surprising extent to which we engineers 
have rebuilt the world, but also because of the 
enlarged service which our profession is now 
being asked to render in solving the problems 
of the new era, we must conclude that a heavier 
responsibility than ever before now rests upon, 
the institutions which are entrusted with the 
important task of preparing the engineer for his 
life work. This preparation, in all probability, 


will require at least five and eventually six 
years. The engineer, like every other profes- 
sional man, should be an educated man, and the 
engineering course must contain the funda- 
mentals of every education—namely, some 
know.edge of the subjects generally known as 
the ‘humanities.’ While it may be possible to 
secure these fundamentals after technical grad- 
uation, for the most part young graduates find 
themselves so busy for their first ten years in 
furthering their knowledge of the technique 
of their profession that they have little time for 
other study. Except for the successful few, 
therefore, some substantial progress in general 
education, other than technical, must be one of 
the objectives in the preparation of the engineer 
for the new era to be attained before gradua- 
tion.” 


Dr. Charles P. Steinmetz, famous elec- 
trical engineer, and consulting engincer 
to the General Electric Company: 


“Special knowledge, no matter how extensive 
and intensive, is of very little value if _not 
intelligently directed and applied. This re- 
quires broadness of view and common sense, 
which only a broad, general education can give, 
but which no special training supplies; special 
training rather tends to narrow the view and 
to hinder a man from taking the proper position 
as a useful member of society.” 


William H. Burr (Rensselaer C. E., 
1872), Emeritus Professor of Civil Engi- 
neering, Columbia, consulting engineer in 
the Panama Canal Commission, New 
York Water Supply, Barge Canal, Ve- 
hicular Tunnel, and many other works, 
as well as author of a number of books 
on bridges and engineering materials: 


“The qualifications demanded of engineers in 
all the extended fields of engineering work are 
vastly more complicated than in the early days 
of those engineers who have not yet reached 
even middle life. It is no longer sufficient that 
a civil engineer, a mechanical engineer, an 
electrical engineer, or a mining engineer and a 
metallurgist should possess just that amount 
of technical knowledge which will enable him 
to discharge the duties of any position which he 
may hold, purely as an engineer. He has, or 
may become not only an expert technical man, 
but also the controlling personality in many 
wide fields of professional work in which it is 
not only his duty to direct purely professional 
operations, but also to conserve varied interests 
depending upon those operations in such a 
manner as to secure the efficiency and success 
of an organization. In the discharge of these 
general or administrative duties, he loses in no 
sense his professional character, but he rather 
preserves it in a higher capacity and adds to 
it certain broaib qualifications which can be best 
developed through his liberal education. It 
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has become, therefore, almost or quite imperative 
that his educational training purely as an engi- 
neer should be preceded by the prior training 
of a college education.” 


M. J. Riggs (Iowa State C. E., 1883), 
bridge engineer and manager in the great 
American Bridge Company, where he has 
had wide experience in dealing with 
young engineers: 


“The engineer must be a man of broad view. 
He has large things to do in every part of his 
work, large undertakings to be carried out, large 
investments of capital to be properly expended; 
and no small man can do these large things 
well. For this reason I think his training at 
school should not be narrowed down to a spe- 
cialty, but that he should have a broad culture, 
one that will tend to help him in these lines and 
to make him fit to do what he must do in life 
if he is to succeed.” 


Colonel H. G. Prout (Michigan C. E., 
1871), who served in the army of the 
Khedive of Egypt, 1873-8, for sixteen 
years editor of the Railroad Gasctte, 
general manager of the Union Switch 
and Signal Company: 

“If an engineer is to go far, he must have 
some of those studies which give him broad and 
just ideas of the relations of man to man, and 
of man to society. Our scheme of cducation 
will be radically defective if it does not provide 
for the development of courage and candor, of 
imagination and broad vision and high ambition. 
Our scheme of education of the enginezr and the 
citizen must also teach our youth something of 
the large mistakes of men and nations in the 
past and something of their successes.” 


Onward Bates, past president of the 
American Society of Civil Engineers, a 
student at Rensselaer Polytechnic Insti- 
tute, 1871-3, who later specialized in rail- 
road bridge construction, and has been 
the president of several steel companies 
doing structural work, and has directed 
the construction of many important 
bridges: 

“The engincering profession, rightly consid- 
ered, is an extremely broad one; and the young 
engineer, who desires to attain eminence, must 
cultivate breadth of character, of judgment, and 
of methods, to qualify himself for high rank. If 
he has failed in the University in securing this 
broad education, it is essential that he get it 
after he leaves the University.” 

Dr. Ira O. Baker, Professor of Civil 
Enginecring, University of Ilinois (re- 
tired), one of America’s most distin- 
guished engineering instructors and 
authors: 

“The wonderful material development of om 
country in the last quarter of a century, to- 
gether with the scarcity of technical schools, 
made it possible for poorly educated and unripe 
engineers to find employment; but the condi- 
tions are rapidly changing. The evidence is 
abundant and conclusive. The new problems 
demand higher engincering ability and wider 
knowledge. The wise young engineer will pre- 
pare himsclf accordingly.” 

Professor John B. Johnson  (1850- 
1902), educated at Michigan, an enginecr, 
an educator and an inventor, a president 
of the American Society for Promotion 


of Engineering Education, and author of 
several famous engineering treatises; 
Professor of Civil Engineering, Wash- 
ington University, and later Dean of 
Engineering at Wisconsin, and an inspir- 
ing exemplar of the engineer of broad 


training and interests: 

“In order, therefore, that the technical man, 
who in material things knows what to do, and 
how to do it, may be able to get the thing done, 
and to direct the doing of it, he must be an 
engineer of men and of capital as well as of 
the materials and forces of Nature. In other 
words, he must cultivate human interests, 
huinan learning, human associations, and avail 
himself of every opportunity to further these 
personal and business relations. The one 
crying weakness of our engineering grad- 
uates is ignorance of the business, the social, 
and the political world, and of human interests 
in general. They have little knowledge in com- 
mon with the graduates of our literary colleges, 
and hence often find little pleasure in such 
associations.” 

A. M. Dudley, Westinghouse Electrical 
and Manufacturing Company: 

M . No time will be taken here to discuss 
the relative merits of the exclusive technical 
school as against the college or university. . 
But the ideals of the institution must be right. 
It must regard engineering as one of the learned 
professions, and as such must nat he satished 
with any less degree of scholarly attainment in 
its engineering faculty than in its divinity or 
law or medical school. At the same time, since 
enginecring is intensely practical, it should have 
on its faculty men who have made good them- 


selves in the practice of the engineering profes- 
sion, who, by their attainments as well as their 
ability can command doubly the respect of 
students.” 


Francis C. Pratt, vice president, Gen- 
eral Electric Company: 


“I have also seen suggestions that the number 

of so-called cultural studies should be decreased 
and greater specialization made in the essential 
subjects of science, mathematics, the native 
language, and of commercial application of what 
is learned, and that the colleges should turn out 
young engineers whose services are of immedi- 
ate value to the employer without several years 
of practical experience. I have little sympathy 
with such points of view. If I were to 
make a broad criticism of our methods of engi- 
neering education as it exists today, I should 
base it upon too early specialization of the stu- 
dent, resulting in the turning out of a dispro- 
portionate number of men of the class to which 
I have just referred, i.e., those of mediocre 
ability and narrowly specialized education. . 
I wish only to add one thing more, and that is 
to point out the wonderful opportunities which 
modern industry offers in its research labora- 
tories to specially talented and most highly 
educated technical graduates. ° — General 
Elec. Review, Jan., 1922. 

B. G. Lamme, chiet engineer, West- 
inghouse Electrical and Manufacturing 
Company : 

“In the writer's experience with large num- 
bers of the higher grade college students, he has 
found that nothing tends to develop their active 


thinking powers like practical or applied mathe- 
matics.” 


The Honor System—A Tradition 


By Frank A. Leers, '23S, Secretary of The Honor System Committee. 


Thorough-going honesty has long been 
insisted upon by the engineering profes- 
sion as the sine qua non of membership, 
and the active introduction of this atti- 
tude into enginecring schools has been 
a logical development of this professional 
spirit. Following the introduction of the 
honor system into the senior class in 
1911, it was gradually extended, and when 
the Schools of Mines, Engineering and 
Chemistry were placed on a graduate 
basis, the system was put ın force 
throughout the schools. It is worthy of 
mention that development of the system 
has come as the result of requests of the 
student body. 

The presence of proctors or instructors 
at examinations is discontinued, and the 
student has perfect freedom of action and 
conversation during the examination, 
provided that he does not attempt to give 
or receive unauthorized aid, or be of an- 
noyance to others. That each student 
assumes responsibility for the effective 
operation of the system is emphasized by 
the Constitution. “Every student shall be 
expected to lend his aid in maintaining 
this Constitution and to report to the 
committee any fraud observed by him 
an exercise conducted under the Honor 
System. Failure to do so shall be-con- 


sidered a direct violation of the Honor 
System.” 

Conduct of examinations is in charge of 
the Honor System Committee, which con- 
sists “of at least five members elected 
from each class.. .. The president of 
the class shall be, ex-officio, a member of 
the committee.” Fifteen members con- 
stitute a quorum for trial, the concurrence 
of four-fifths of those present being nec- 
essary for conviction. “In case of con- 
viction the committee shall determine the 
punishment by recommending to the fac- 
ulty either expulsion or suspension for a 
fixed period.” 

Actual operation of the plan has been 
most gratifying. The student body lends 
strong support and appears to fully recog- 
nize its responsibilities, including the duty 
of reporting violations. These have for- 
tunately been rare, but when they have 
occurred have been dealt with summarily. 
Recommendations of the committee have 
in almost every case been followed by 
the faculty, which has consistently co- 
operated in every way. The Honor System 
has become, in fact, a tradition, and 
everything points toward its continuance 
as one of the controlling factors in the 
development of mensin the Schools of 
Mines;-Engineering and Chemistry. 
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Location of Members of the Classes of 1920S, 1921S 


For the benefit of Alumni who are 
interested in knowing how the younger 
graduates of the Schools of Mines, En- 
ginecring and Chemistry are faring, the 
following notes are given to show the 
firms with which the graduates of the 
Schools for the last three years are con- 
nected : 


Class of 1920 


Thomas Barish (237 West 109th 
Street, New York), SKF Industries, 165 
Broadway, New York. 

Albert J. Beckwith (91 Winfield 
Street, Brooklyn, N. Y.), care of Arm- 
stead Mines Corporation, Talache, Ida. 

R. John Buerman (1891 Lexington 
Avenue, New York), Barrett Company, 
40 Rector Street, New York. 

John Kirk Bolte (Roslyn, Md.), Bal- 
ce Polytechnic Institute, Baltimore, 
Md. 

Paul N. Bossart (13,513 Ashburton 
Road, Cleveland Ohio), Willard Stor- 
age Battery Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Stephen P. Burke (3151 Sedgwick 
Avenue, New York), Combustion Utili- 
tics Corporation, 24 State Street, New 
York. 

Allen Carpe (321 West Eighty-second 
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Street, New York), American Telec- 
graph and Telephone Company, 195 
Broadway, New York (Room 1611). 

Y. C. Chao (Cheng-Ning, Kausit, 
China). 

Rudolph H. Cowen (565 West 162d 
Street, New York), Cowen Company, 
44 East Thirty-second Street, New York. 

Arthur S. Crane (630 West. 14]st 
Street), Public Service Electric Com- 
pany, 80 Park Place, Newark, N. J. 
(Room 309). 

Alexander Efron (40 West 111th 
Street, New York), Instructor in Phys- 
ics and Mathematics, Eron Preparatory 
School, 187 East Broadway, New York. 

Ervant Gabriel (1157 First Avenue, 
North Bergen, N. J.), K. Gabriel & Co., 
cou Bergenline Hill Avenue, Union Hill, 


N. J. 

Louis Gertz (102 Union Hall Street, 
Jamaica, L. 1). 

Emanuel Glass (Suffern, N. Y.). 

Stanley L. Handforth (421 North 
Sixth Street, Tacoma, Wash.). 

Mortimer Harvey (411 West End 
Avenue, New York), National Biscuit 
Company, 85 Ninth Avenue, New York. 

Israel Hoffberg (158 East 113th 
Street, New York). 
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Radu Irimescu (276 Riverside Drive, 
New York), 115 Broadway, New York. 

Montefiore Kandel (131 Riverside 
Drive, New York), Kandel Chemical 
Works, 100 Fifth Avenuc, New York. 

Frank Kerekes (1123 Burnett Avenue, 
Ames, Ia.), Prof. of C. E. Drafting, 
lowa State College, Ames, Ia. 

Rudolph L. Kraft (5004 Third Ave- 
nue, Brooklyn, N. Y.), National Aniline 
and Chemical Company, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Sidney Lehman (205 West 102d 
Street, New York), Department of 
Physics, Columbia University, New 
York. 

Alvin Lewis (24 Willow Avenue, 
Plainfield, N. J.), Asbestos Material 


Corporation, Millington, N. J. 

Harold J. Mahnken (3089 Broadway, 
New York), Department of Chemistry, 
Columbia University, N. Y. 

Frederick E. Melzer (Tecolotes Club, 
Santa Barbara, Chihuahua, Mexico), 
American Smelters Securities Company, 
Santa Barbara, Chihuahua, Mexico. 

Harry H. Meyer (750 Courtlandt 
Avenue, New York), Sanderson & Por- 
ter, 52 William Street, New York. 

Richard B. Montgomery (1013 Watch- 
ung Avenue, Plainfield, N. J.), United 
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States Shipping Board, 45 Broadway, 
New Yor 

Louis Nadel (1182 Clay Avenue, New 
York), Gavin Hadden, 233 Broadway, 
New York. 

Horace H. Nahm (423 West 120th 
Street, New York), Cohn, Hall & Marks 
Company, 93 Franklin Street, New York. 

Marvin E. Nulsen (Y. M. C. A., Can- 
ton, Ohio), Hoover Suction Sweeper 
Company, North Canton, Ohio. 

Everett H. Parker (Y. M. C. A. Build- 
ing, Butte, Mont.), Elm Orlu Mining 
Company, Butte, Mont. 

Nathan Podoloff (735 West 172d 
Street, New York), New York Central 
Railroad Company, 466 Lexington Ave- 
nue, New York (Room 901). 


Max C. Richardson (Ranier, Ore.), 
O ae Lumber Company, Kelso, 
as 


Roland P. Soule (461 Fort Washing- 
ton Avenue, New York), Combustion 
Utilities Corporation, 24 State Street, 
New York. 

William S. Stecker (1006 Union Ave- 
nue, New York), Key Boiler Equipment 
Company, 442 West Forty-ninth Street, 
New York. 

Ray W. Thompson (Box 223 Under- 
hill Park, Tuckahoe, N. Y.), Griscom 
Russell Company, 90 West Street, New 


York. 
Joseph V. Ward (546 West 124th 


Street, New York), Fire Underwriters’ 
da Bureau, 1 Liberty Street, New 
"ork. 


Lech W. Zychlinski (Audubon Road, 
Boston, Mass.), Worthington Pump and 
ee Corporation, Philadelphia, 

a. 

Class of 1921 

Max Belsky (237 West 115th Street, 
New York). 

William S. Bowen (405 West 118th 
Street, New York), President of Bowen 
Hardware Corporation, associate mem- 
ber of A. S. M. E.. Married, and has a 
son, William Alfred Bowen. 


Saul Cæsar (906 Herkimer Street, 
Brooklyn, N. Y.). 
Shi Yun Chu (Chanjsha, Hunan 


Province, China). 
T. P. Clendenin (120 Vista Place, 
Mount Vernon, N. Y. 
Edouard DeSoignie (Boulevard du 
Nord, 1, Namur, Belgium). 

J. A. Despres (143 East Thirty-ninth 
Strect, New York). 

A. M. Detloff (131 West 112th Street, 
New York). engineer and draftsman 
with E. = Phillips & Co., member of 
A. S. M. 

P. H. T (16 Cumberland Street, 
Springfield, Mass.). 


Philip Feldman (26 East Second 
o Brighton Beach, Brooklyn, 
N Y) 


Edwin Florance (161 Livingston Ave- 
nue, New Brunswick, N. J.). superin- 
tendent of construction for Public Serv- 
ice Production Company. 

Walter Foster (2052 Seventh Avenue, 
New York). 

A. M. Gaudin (19 West Ninety-first 
Street, New York). 

D. M. Grayzel (1796 St. John’s Place, 
Brooklyn. N. Y.), chemist with Board 
of Health. 

E. S. Hallock (215 South Fifth Street, 
Mount Vernon, N. Y.). 

A. A. Hassan (645 Park Avenue, East 
Orange, N. J.), position with Crucible 
Steel Company, Harrison, N. J. 


West Point Trip Set for May 12 


Columbia College moves to West 
Point for a day—next Saturday, May 
12—and from present indications a 
goodly number of Alumni in hearty 
sympathy with the cause plan to be 
on the moving van, which happens to 
be none other than the good ship 
“Mandalay.” For a while it looked 


as if there would be no West Point 
trip this year, but along with the first 
spring breezes came insistent murmurs 
from the undergraduates that the an- 


nual excursion be held, and so it was 
decreed that May 12 should be the 
date of the auspicious occasion. In- 
cidentally, there’s a ball game to be 
won from the cadets on their home 
lot that afternoon. 

Details of the trip are in the hands 
of an undergraduate committee, the 
chairman of which is Raymond W. 
Keenan, ’23. Alumni may purchase 
tickets from the “West Point Trp 
oe a Kings Crown Office, East 

all. 


Carlos Hurtado (130 Claremont Ave- 
nue, New York). 

Charles B. Isaacson, electrical engi- 
neer with All American Cable Company, 
Lima, Peru. 

M. Joachim (745 East 175th Street, 
New York). 

Henry Joseph, research work for 
Mellon Institute, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Joseph R. Karp (496a Monroe Street, 
Brooklyn, N. Y.), Long Island Loft 
Corporation. 

G. H. Knobloch (112 Elmwood Street, 
Woodhaven, L. I. Y.) 

L. G Kreutzer (Wilmore Club, Wind- 
ber, Pa.), Berwind-White Coal Mining 
Company. . 

A. B. Leerburger (320 Central Park 
West), New York). 

M. R. Louria (149 New York Avenue, 


Brooklyn, N. Y.), manager of Maple 
Chemical Company. 

M. R. Mandelbaum *%(131 Sumner 
Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y.) 


B. Marson (125 Bristol Street, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y.). 

C. Markel—No address. 

Richard McKay (1011 West Eleventh 
Street, Spokane, Wash.), Washington 
Water Power Company. Married, has 
two seven-month’ old infants: Joyce 
Emma and Richard Duff McKay. 

E. C. Meagher (604 McDonough 
Street, Brooklyn, N. Y.), mining engi- 
neer with Sales Department of Texas 
Gulf Sulphur Company, 41 East Forty- 
second Street, New York. 

L. P. Mirsky (49 West Ejighty-third 


Street, New York). 

Herman Neuhaus (281 Edgecombe 
Avenue, New York), salesman for 
Charles Neuhaus & Co. 

John E. Norton (319 North Alaska 
Street, Butte. Mont.). 

M. M. Offner (161 East Ninetieth 
Street. New York), chemical engineer 
with Dorr Company. 

Joseph Petre (Quai Marie Louise, 
Audenarde. Belgium). 

W. J. Petschek (36 Union Square, 
New York). 

Henry Pinski (773 Beck Street, New 
York), co-manager of Pinski-Massell 
Press. Married. 


Leo N. Plein (Oak Creek, Col.), as- 
sistant engineer with Moffat Coal Com- 
pany, at Creek. Associate member A. 
I. M. 


Paul R Povlsen (511 Eighth Street, 
Brooklyn, N. Y.), assistant engineer in 
Outside Plant Engincer’s Office of New 
York Telephone Company. 

William Schaaf (1913 Bogart Avenue, 
New York), instructor in prep school. 

Carlos B. Smith (45 North Fifteenth 
Street, Allentown, Pa.). 

L. H. Sonneborn (166 West Seventy- 
seventh Street, New York). 

Payton W. Spence (199 Hawthorne 
Avenue, Yonkers, N. Y.), radio policies 
and relations, for American Telephone 
and Telegraph Company. Married, has 
a son, Sydney Payton Spence. 

C. H. Tobias (1040 Grand Concourse, 
New York. 

Richard Wagner, Jr. (care of B. 
Preiss, 63 Hamilton Terrace, New 
York), New York Telephone Company, 
104 Broad Street, New York. Engaged 
to Miss Julia I. Way, Teachers’ College, 
’21. Member American Chemical Soci- 
et 

Nae C. Walsh, fibre research for 
Mellon Institute, Pittsburgh, Pa. Mar- 
ried. 

G. R. Webb (1G Saranac Avenue, 
Buffalo, N. Y.). 

Linoln T. W ode (502 Van Cortlandt 
Avenue, Yorkers, N. Y.), instructor in 
Columbia University. Married. Phi 
Beta Kappa. Member American Elec- 
trical Society, Chemists’ Club. 


Special Advantages of the Columbia 
Chemical Engineering Course 


(Continucd from page 402) 


before he is employed, the prospective 
employer insists upon evidence of char- 
acter and of ability to lead men. With that 
as the aim, the method of teaching lab- 
oratory courses is to give each man his 
turn to direct the work of his squad and 
to be responsible for results. 

Men who can lead in the accomplish- 
ment of this work successfully are rec- 
ommended for responsible plant work. 
Some men, however, are better suited 
for research work than plant work, and 
such recommendations are made in their 
cases. The chemical engineering field is 
broad enough for all types of men, but 
the Columbia training is designed for 
men who are of the caliber to lead, 
whether in plant or research work. 


Edwin W. Patterson, Associate Pro- 
fessor of Law, was recently chosen Pres- 
ident of the University of Missouri 
Alumni Association of New York City. 
At the last annual meeting of the Asso- 
ciation of American Law Schools held 
at Chicago, Patterson was elected Chair- 
man of the Round Table Conference on 
Commercial Law. He was also elected 
to the Executive Committee of the As- 
sociation and was appointed a member 
of the Committee on>Publication of Law 
Review Articles. 
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Philo Banquet on May 8 

The Philolexian Society Banquet, to 
be held on Tuesday, the eighth of May, 
at the Columbia University Club, is to 
be the largest affair of its kind ever held 
by the Society. 

During the past three years, the annual 
play presented by the Society has so 
grown in dramatic excellence and finan- 
cial scope that it was recently decided 
by joint agreement of Alumni and un- 
dergraduate members to enlarge the 
membership of the organization for the 
purpose ot adequately managing these 
productions in future. Accordingly, a 
delegation of twenty-three men was re- 
cently admitted. It is for the purpose of 
bringing the old and the new Philo men 
together and of acquainting the gradu- 
ates with the future policy of the So- 
ciety that the banquet is being held. 

The following Alumni have signified 
their intention of being present: Her- 
bert L. Satterlee, °83, 85L, ’85Ph.D.; 
Stephen G. Williams, ’81, ’82L, ’83Ph.D.; 
Charles A. Baker, 99, ’02L; G. C. D. 
Odell, °89, “93Ph.D.; E. Stagg Whitin, 
04, 710Ph.D.; Dean Herbert E. Hawkes, 
John J. Coss, 084M; Levering Tyson, 
1AM; Dallas Townsend, “10, ’13L; 
Dixon Ryan Fox, 711, ’17Ph.D.; Parker 
T. Moon, 713, '21Ph.D.; Alfred Moses, 
09, Rev. Thomas Sparks, 712; W. H. 
Dannat Pell, ‘09, ’11L; Peter Grimm. 
"11; Geddes Smith, 710, °13J; Arthur 
Macmahon, ’12; Charles G. Profitt, '17; 
Edward M. Earle, 717, and Andre Mes- 
nard, ’20. 

The ancient scroll of the Society will 
be brought down from the vaults of the 
Library to receive the signatures of all 
members whose names have not been 
inscribed upon it. The oath will be ad- 
ministered to the new men and shingles 
presented. It is the intention of the ofh- 
cers to do away with the oppressive 
formalities of orthodox speaking and to 
make the gathering more in the nature 
of an open forum, as has ever been the 
custom in all past Philo meetings. 


Downer, 01PhD, Begins Eighth Term as 
President of Alliance Francaise 

At the regular annual meeting of the 
Alliance Française of New York, held 
on April 26, Charles A. Downer, '01Ph.D., 
third vice-president of the Alumni Feder- 
ation of Columbia University, and Pro- 
fessor of Romance Languages at the Co!- 
lege of the City of New York, was re- 
elected to the presidency of the Alliance. 
Downer’s original election took place in 
1915, and he has served in the capacity 
of president ever since, with the exception 
of one year, when he declined the re- 
election. He holds two other presiden- 
cles: that of the New York Academy of 


Public Education and that of the Gamma 
Chapter of Phi Beta Kappa of New 
York. 


Ex-Dean Keppel Radiates Columbia 
Enthusiasm at Detroit Alumni 
Dinner 

At the annual meeting and dinner of 
the Detroit Alumni Club, held on April 
26, Ex-Dean Keppel, 98, was warmly 
received as the guest and speaker. Keppel 
gave the members a very thorough ac- 
count of present conditions at Columbia, 
mentioning particularly the increasing 
number of students from outside the 
Metropolitan region, the increasingly high 
standards of the various schools of the 
University and their growth, and the new 
intelligence tests used in connection with 


Calendar 


Unless otherwise indicated, the 
events listed below will be held at the 
Columbia University Club, 4 West 
43rd Street. Telephone, Longacre 
8200. 

Tuespay, May 8. 


1913. Class 
7:00 p. m. 

Philolexian. Dinner. 7:00 p. m. 

1919. Weekly luncheon. Pequot Cof- 
fee House, 91 Water Street, New 
York. 

1920. Weekly luncheon. Stewarts, 
30 Park Place, New York. 

WepNEspAy, May 9. 

1902. Two Up Golf Club. Class 
luncheon and tournament. Engk- 
wood Country Club, New Jersey. 

Varsity “C” Club. Crew dinner. 
7:00 p. m. 

Fripay, May 11. 

1905. Class dinner. 7:00 p. m. 

Monpay, May 14. 


1899, 25th Anniversary Committee. 
Dinner. 7:00 p. m. 

1899S. Class dinner. 7:30 p. m. 

Columbia University Post of Amer- 
ican Legion. Dinner. 7:00 p. m. 


dinner and meeting. 


Webnespay, May 16. 
1916. Monthly luncheon. Stewart’s, 
30 Park Place, New York. 
1918. Intormat monthly luncheon. 
Stewart's, 30 Park Place, New 
York. 


TuHurspay, May 17. 


Law Alumni Association. Luncheon. 
Lawyers’ Club, 115 Broadway, New 
York. 

College Alumni Association. Reunion. 
Van Am Quadrangle on the Cam- 
pus. 

1917. Monthly luncheon. 
42nd Street, New York. 

New Jersey Alumni Club. Annual 
meeting, goli tournament and din- 
ner. Canoe Brook Country Club, 
Summit, N. J. 


Shanley’s, 


Tuespay. JUNE 5. 
1883. Class dinner. Details later. 


entrance to the college. He also praised 
the work of the Summer Session, and 
of the department of Extension Teach- 
ing; and spoke highly of the advantages 
of Baker Field and the University’s good 
fortune in securing Percy Haughton as 
football coach. Not content with the 
Dean’s own voluntary address, the mem- 
bers forced him to hold the floor for 
an additional hour, answering a volley of 
questions regarding his war service, the 
Red Cross, and the Carnegie Foundation, 
of which he is acting as President. The 
Dean was entertained during his visit in 
Detroit by two of his classmates, Dexter 
M. Ferry, Jr., and Allen F. Edwards, the 
latter now President of the Detroit Uni- 
ted Railways. 

At the business meeting preceding the 
dinner, the following officers were elected : 
President, C. E. Dwyer, ’09, "11S; Vice- 
President, Allen B. Crow, ‘13, and Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, Benjamin Philson, ’14L. 
Columbia participation in the Inter-Col- 
legiate Association of Detroit, and par- 
ticularly in its Spring luncheon and ball 
game to be held on May 12, were em- 
phasized. Preceding Dean Keppel’s ad- 
dress were two entertaining talks on 
Columbia in their respective days by the 
oldest and youngest members of the Club 
—Elliott J. Stoddard, ’81L, and Arthur 
B. McGraw, ’19P&S. The greatest en- 
thusiasm was evidenced over the entire 
meeting, and all indications are that the 
club is now firmly established. j 


Skeeters Hold Golf Tourney on 
May 17 

On Thursday, May 17, the annual 
mecting and golf tournament of the New 
Jersey Alumni Club will be held at the 
Canoe Brook Country Club, Summit, 
N. J. Robert W. Macbeth, ‘06, is chair- 
man of the committee in charge of the 
tournament, and he reports prospects of 
a very large attendance which will prob- 
ably tax the capacity of the Club for 
dinner to the utmost. In addition to 
the members of the local club and their 
immediate guests, the following special 
honorary guests are expected: Trustees 
Albert W. Putnam, '97, ’00L, and Archi- 
bald Douglas, 94, ’96L; Stephen G. 
Williams, ‘81, ’82L, ’83Ph.D., chairman 
of the Alumni Fund; Levering Tyson, 
"11AM, editor, ALUMNI News; Charles 
G. Proffitt, ’17, Executive Secretary of 
the Federation, and others. 

An entry fee of $5 entitles individuals 
to the use of the course for the entire 
day, including dinner served at the Club- 
house at 7 p. m. The official tournament 
will start at 2 p. m., but those desiring 
may arrive and play golf in the fore- 
noor and secure lunch at the Club, a la 
carte) a Competition will be for the ofh- 
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cers’ trophy cup, to be competed for 
each year and to be retained by any 
member winning it three times in suc- 
cession. There will also be a special cup 
for the runner-up. Only members of the 
local club can be competitors for the two 
trophies, though a small prize will be 
presented by the Club for the best score 
among the Club's guests. After the din- 
ner, at which many are expected to be 
present who will not compete in the 
afternoon, the annual election of officers 
will take place. 


Two Up Club to Hold Spring Tourney 

The Two Up Club, official golf club 
of the class of 1902, announces its annual 
spring tournament for Wednesday, May 
9, at the Englewood Country Club in New 
Jersey. The program for the day will be 
unofficial golf in the morning, class 
luncheon at 12:30, and the official tourna- 
ment of eighteen holes starting at 2 p. m. 
Competition will be for the new class 
trophy, together with a special cup for 
the runner up, open only to members of 
the class of ’02. Members are, of course, 
given the privilege of bringing guests, 
and according to advance entries, there 
are already indications of a good crowd. 
The Board of Governors of the Two Up 
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Club are as follows: Dr. H. S. Holland, 
chairman; Stanley Brown, W. Lester 
Glenny, Harold M. Hays, Walter H. 
Powers, and Lyman Rhoades, Jr. 


1912 Names Crew Barge in Honor 
of George Downing, 112 

At a dinner held on April 26, at 
Keene's Chop House, New York City, 
by. the Class of 712, College, Science and 
Architecture, it was unanimously ap- 
proved that an expression be made tu 
Mrs. Downing of the grief of the Class 
occasioned by the death of George S. 
Downing, whose heroic efforts to rescue 
the entombed Argonaut miners resulted 
in his own collapse. A committee re- 
ported that a barge, donated by the Class 
to the crew, will be named “The George 
S. Downing.” 

A big Class reunion was planned for 
June 5, preceding Commencement. 
George Maurer, chairman of the dinner 
committee, was appointed chairman of 
the Commencement Day committee. 


1922 “Office Boys” at First Graduate 
Gathering 


“One of the best conventions of office 
boys ever held,” is the way one member 
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of the Class of 1922 described the first 
Alumni dinner of this newest graduate 
group. And the informal discussion that 
was rampant during the dinner at the 
Columbia University Club on April 23 
seemed to indicate that the majority of 
these embryonic capitalists are still run- 
ning for the banks and other corporatiors 
that they set out to own. 


The exchange of the many experiences 
that have already accumulated in the 
short period since graduation, gossip 
concerning mutual acquaintances, and a 
sign of the “Remember-when” disease 
so common among Alumni, were the 
salient features of the evening’s pro- 
gram. 

There were no speakers, no set 
speeches, and no appeals for money, so 
the conditions were ideal for a happy 
occasion. President F. K. Scovil gave a 
short talk on the need for continued or- 
ganization of the class, with brief men- 
tion of the plans for its future activities. 
Treasurer A. Hadden let the assembled 
group in on the real financial condition 
of the class and reported on the progress 
of the Alumni Fund. A few Columbia 
songs brought the pleasant evening to a 
close. K. W. P. 


Columbia Alumni Fund Class Report 
(Does not include 10th and 25th Reunion Classes) 
As oF APRIL 28, 1923. 


As oF APRIL 21, 1923 


Classes leading in number of subscribers for current year. 


No. of 


Classes leading in number of subscribers for current year. 


No. ot 


Class Representative Subscribers Class Representative Subscribers 
O20 aren ree ate baie et Edward M. Healy, Jr........... 64 1920. ot uc ener’ Edward M. Healy, Jr............ . 05 
DOIG eee ce Mee eae John D. Craven................. DO: W91G.56 reer esmena John D: “Cravetices.4sc0aeee ness 58 
1914s ce oe nvegats wae W. Kenneth Watkins ........... AV TOI rades oaa Hubert G. Larson.............. - 44 
FG PERENE E Hubert G. Larson............... 40 1914................ W. Kenneth Watkins............ 42. 
DOF ea Writes hha ews at Benjamin H. Bartholow......... 37 1917Law............ Benjamin H. Bartholow.......... 38 
DOI R ES Edward McGarvey, Jr........... 32 A91S 65 o8eci es sad oes Edward McGarvey, Po re ar ane 33 
| Pe E W. Leo Johnson................. 30; TOZ ecco menceure ete ahs J. Stuart Blundell.. PERPA 
1894M ines ........... Archibald Douglas .............. 29- N22 eu Grcg Seameudas W. Leo Johnson................. 30 
LQUGP RES sadcdes- tne: A. C, Burnham.................. 29 1894Mines..........08 Archibald Douglas............... 29 
TRIO PAS Sadao ue W. J. Mersereau................ 29 1906PK&S............ Ar Ce- Urns sae tancka ge esi 29 
LOTS AW iracas venera w Ae SUCK PICK aw bea gaawa ween 28 1896P&S............ W. J. Mersereatl..........02 000. 29 
| oly A Smee rele eae Or ere eee EnA Card07z6 ex 43.2.5 reeda SA 280 ASO ei Gia oa Saalyas E-A; ‘Carder Omics s (ines iacedaen 29 

Classes leading in amount subscribed for current year. Classes leading in amount subscribed for current year. 

Amount Amount 

Class Representative Subscribed Class Representative Subscribed 
[SUS LAW erer esri Frederic R. Coudert......... $1105.00  1893Law............ Frederic R. Coudert......... $1205.00 
DSB cy finch dees eek eae Herman F. Nordeman....... 686.00 I8RL.. cc. eee ee eee Herman F. Nordeman....... 796.00 
IRIM INES ........0.. Archibald Douglas.......... S4600- TIBUS pauwdi ccudunedeen ey George R. Beach............ 552.84 
Ees EEE N E George R. Beach ........... 537.84 1804Mines..........- Archibald Douglas.......... 546.00 
a E copes EE Archibald Douglas ......... 505.00 1894... 0.0... eee eel Archibald Douglas.......... 505 00 
S84 Mines ......... 002 Abram S. Post............. 503.00  1884Mines..........000 Abram S. Post............. 503 00 
Loe) ea Wes wenteeeuss Edgar J. Nathan............ 436.00 188lLaw............. Edgar J. Nathan..... esne. 436.00 
1897Science.......... John J. Bellman............. 420.00 1896. ..... 0... eae . William H. Hays..... Sadia 424.00 
NIG EE EE eee ete aes William H. Tay Scant tins 419.00 1897Science......... John J. Bellman..........-. 

TSG LAW shoe No & Goon H. A. Utethartt:22420c00e-ee8 375.00 1896Taw........ eee H. A. Uterhart............. 
URSO E E E S Landreth H. King........... 37000 T8890 ..202seu ti meins Landreth H. King 
Dete EEEE E (No Representative) ........ 365,00) “B89 oy cee ee bs to Sls (No Representative) 

WAS Total: 1563 subscriptions—$46,416.11 Total: 1689 subscriptions—$47,917.11 


Office of the Fund: 
311 East Hall, Columbia University, 
New Yor 


Some Week-End 
On the basis of last week’s letter we 


qualify as a prophet. We needed a hair- 
cut, have always been without honor, 
and acquired the third qualification when 
the crews, the track team and the base- 
ball team all came through with spec- 
tacular victories. 

We shan’t attempt to comment on the 
series of events, which made the recent 
week-end one of the best Columbia has 
enjoyed in years, in the order of their 
importance, or even according to the 
thrills they furnished. Each event was 
of major importance, each was a thriller 
that warmed the cockles of one’s heart. 

Chronologically, Walter Higgins 
started the Big Week-End on Friday by 
winning the Two-Mile International, one 
of the special events of the Penn Relay 
Carnival. The best college two-milers 
of England and America made up the 
field. Higgins stayed behind until ennui 
made him impatient and then romped 
away from his field. 

Next on the program were the two 
crew races. Sunday’s papers all showed 
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Jim Rice with the smile that won’t come 
off—and we don’t blame him either. 


- Some of them showed a picture of the 


finish of the Varsity race. The reason 
why all the papers didn't show that pic- 
ture was lack of space. It required a lot 
of space to show the other crews. A 
cub reporter, who had never seen a Rice 
crew move smoothly along between 
strokes, sent a wire to his paper that Co- 
lumbia had a motor in its shell. 

From all appearances, at the Varsity 
“C” Crew Dinner, which takes place on 
Wednesday, May 9, at the Columbia 
University Club, the crewsters will have 
something to crow about. 


On the second day of the Penn Relays, 
the one-mile relay team kept up the win- 
ning streak, but the major honors go to 
the invincible Koppisch. Running anchor 
he achieved the impossible, by picking 
up twenty yards on the flying Navy 
leader, and scoring a thrilling victory. 
The race was run in a driving rain, and 
Koppisch’s time, forty-nine seconds flat, 
was marvelous. 

Columbia just missed the four mile re- 
lay championship of American by the 
scant margin of ten yards. The third 
man oiled his fingers instead of his legs, 
and as a result dropped the baton. Hig- 
gins started off in third place with a real 
job cut out for him. He passed Connolly, 
the one-mile Intercollegiate Champion, 
and set sail for the leader. The fates 
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Crew Dinner on May 9 
The Crew Dinner of the Varsity 
“C” Club will be held on the evening 
of Wednesday, May 9, 1923, at 7 


p. m., at the Columbia University Club, 
4 West 43rd Street. 


Acceptances should be sent to 
Charles G. Meyer, '01, 62 William 
Street, New York City. 


were against us, however, for the Navy 
team was in its element on the wet track 
—which is only natural—and in spite of 
Higgins’ super-human effort, Columbia 
finished second. 


We should not forget to say a word for 
the loyal rooters who invaded Philadel- 
phia via special train and automobiles. 
Their lusty cheering played no small part 
in the victories; it gave the crews no end 
of encouragement to hear Columbia 
cheers that were loud enough to drown 
out not only Princeton, but even the 
home-town rooters of Pennsylvania. 


Then, as the end of a perfect day, the 
baseball team broke N. Y. U.’s winning 
streak, and redeemed an earlier defeat by 
that team. Gehrig had one of these 
“nothing to do till tomorrow” jobs, strik- 
ing out eight men, allowing six hits, and 
knocking out a home run, boosting his 
batting average to over .500. 


A few more week-ends like that, and 
even Baker Field won't hold us. 


WEEK-END f° 


AS A WALK-OVER IN CHILDS CUP RACE,WINNING BY THREE LENGTHS. 
6 ON TO YALE— HAIL Poucumerrsé 


PRINCETON 
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Some Week-End! 


Blue and White Wins on Water, Cinder Path and Diamond 


There was victory on the track, the 
river, and the diamond. These three 
places mark the scene of the leading 
sport events of the spring and summer. 
To stand out in the way of victory in 
each one is something which brings to 


BEETS r A 
© Paul Thompson. 


markable performances by men like 
Brennan, Schmid, Moore and Higgins. 
While all this was going on away 
from home, a gallant nine, led by Lou 
Gehrig, Columbia’s great young south- 
paw, was defeating N. Y. U. by a score 


Crossing the Finish Line in the Srey. Race. Columbia First, Pennsylvania Second. The 
i 


Princeton Crew Running T 


mind but one thing—that a revival in 
athletics has come to Morningside 
Heights. 

To win a Childs Cup race is one of 
the dearest experiences in the lives of 
Princeton, Pennsylvania or Columbia. 
But Coach James C. Rice’s Blue and 
White Varsity eight did that on Satur- 
day in one of the most decisive styles 
witnessed in some time by crowds that 
line the banks of American waterways. 
And not only that, but the understudy 
of that Varsity, the Junior Varsity, 
proved that it was better than any un- 
derstudy eight of Penn or Princeton, by 
winning the Junior Varsity event. 

Less than twenty-four hours before 
these crew victories, Walter Higgins, our 
brilliant Intercollegiate two-mile cham- 
pion, eclipsed a fast field of twenty men 
at the Penn Relays and brought another 
triumph to Columbia, by winning the 
two-mile championship run of the Penn 
games. 

A few hours after those memorable vic- 
tories on the river another band of Lion 
athletes, Starkey, Graeb, Brinckerhoff, 
and Koppisch, were winning the Class 
“B” one-mile college relay championship 
at Franklin Field. And another quartet 
of Blue and White runners were pacing 
the cinder path in the lead in the four- 
mile relay, when a Columbia man met 
with misfortune by dropping a slippery 
baton, and the lead was lost. But despite 
this, the Columbia team, fighting with its 
characteristic invincible power, pulled 
through another mile and finished in sec- 
ond place. It was another of those re- 


rd, Was Not Caught in the Picture. 


of 7 to 2 on South Field. And all this 
after N. Y. U. has downed Columbia a 
few weeks before by a score of 12 to 4. 

It was a real day of Columbia victor- 
ies. 


The Childs Cup Race 


The Rice system. The Brodil stroke. 
And Columbia oarsmen. Those were the 
factors in Columbia’s great Childs Cup 
victory on the Schuylkill River on Sat- 
urday against the eights of Penn and 
Princeton. The Blue and White crew 
not only brought the Childs Cup back to 
Morningside Heights after the cup had 
rested in Princeton for a year, but it 
brought back an indication that Coach 
James C. Rice had moulded a crew that 
could be looked on as a dangerous com- 
bination. 

Winning the Varsity race by finishing 
two lengths ahead of Penn and five ahead 
of Princeton was not enough for the day’s 
work. So the Junior Varsity decisively 
proved that it could row in regular Var- 
sity style, by also gaining a victory from 
the Junior Catáity boats of Pennsylvania 
and Princeton. 

The Varsity get off to a good start 
and held the lead throughout the race 
over the Henley distance. There was 
rhythm and perfection in the work of the 
Rice-coached oarsmen. The shell crossed 
the finish line in 7:44, with Penn trailing 
in 7:56. Princeton was a poor third with 
a time of 8:08. 

In the Junior Varsity event Columbia 
had a tough time wrestling the lead from 
Penn’s 150-pound crew. But before the 
mile mark had been reached, Griswold 
had brought the Columbia stroke up to- 
such a speed that it enabled the Blue and 
White boat to spin ahead and finish in 
first place. 

The boatings of Columbia’s winning 
eights follow : 


VARSITY 
Pos. Name Age Hgt. Wgt. 
Bow—Ferris ............. 20 6.02 170 
No: 2—BtOWwA sesebaba 20 6.00% 163 
No. 3—Nelson ....ess... 20: 5.11 165 
No; 4—-Cooper istesiesssi 21> 6.02 180 
ING, S= Mouna. dresa Dieko 18 §.10% 175 


© Wide World Photos. 


The Junior Varsity Race, Showing the Boats Narivg the Finish Aane, Columbia First, Penn- 
sylvania Second and Princeton Third: 


© nterna onal Newsreel. 
Near Finish of Childs Cup Race, Columbia 


Varsity Leading. 


No. 6—Ince ............. 20 6.00 171 
No. 7—Tiihonen ......... 21 5.11 164 
Stroke—Brodil ........... 24 5.11 178 
Average .............. 2 20. 5 6.00 17034 
Cox.—Marshall .......... 20 5.07 111 
JUNIOR VARSITY 
Pos. Name Age Hgt. Wgt. 
Bow—Walker ............ 17 163 
o. 2—Willett ........... 23 55.11% 165 
No. 3—Mayo ............ 21 6.01 168 
No. 4—Washeck .......... 20 S.1l 165 
No. 5—Tħeobald ......... 20 — 6.00 168 
No. 6—Chrystie .......... 20 6.00 150 
No. 7—Med’v’eh ......... 26 5.11 155 
Stroke—Gris’wd .......... 19 5.10 166 
Average .......cccc cee 20 6.00 1621; 
Cox.—Levi wo. ccc ences 20 5.08 114 
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More Honors for Higgins. 


The best two-mile runner and the best 
Class “B” one-mile relay team belong 
right here on Morningside Heights. That 
was proven by a string of Columbia run- 
ners in the Penn Relays, when Walter 
Higgins captured the two-mile event from 
a field of twenty of the country’s best, 
and Graeb, Starkey, Brinckerhoff, and 
Koppisch took the one-mile relay race in 
the Class “B” division. 

Columbia missed another first place 
by a trick of fate. In the four-mile re- 
lay, Bob Moore, running third, dropped 
a slippery baton after Brennan had piled 
up a lead of thirty yards. Before Moore 
could recover it, he found himself in third 
place. But the work of Higgins, running 
anchor, was so brilliant that Columbia 
had pulled into second place at the finish. 

In the two-mile event, Higgins was in 
last place for the first lap but after that 
gradually worked his way to the head 
of the group. When the half-way mark 
was reached, he was in first place. e 
had little trouble in holding it and finished 
in 9:42. 

The one-mile relay victory was another 
case of the athletic ability of Walter 
Koppisch. When Koppisch was ready to 
take the baton and start the final 440 he 
was in third place. His terrific pace soon 
had him ahead of the finish men of the 
Navy and Penn State, and Columbia had 
won another great race. 


Columbia 7—N. Y. U. 2. 
Pitching and batting in a fashion sel- 
dom seen in college circles, Lou Gehrig, 
Columbia's big southpaw, enabled the 


Paints, Varnishes 
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DEVOE & RAYNOLDS CO. 
FOUNDED 


May 4, 1923 


©l nieviational Neuse 
Higgins Finishing First. 


Blue and White to defeat the N. Y. U. 
nine by a score of 7 to 2, in a well-played 
game on South Field last Saturday, April 
28. It was the second meeting of the 
two nines this season. New York won 
the first contest by a score of 12 to 4. 

Gehrig had one of his best days in 
the box. His control was of a fine sort, 
and he allowed only six hits. He struck 
out eight men and walked two. That was 
not all that Gehrig did. In the fifth he 
drove a home run mto 116th Street for 
one of the longest circuit wallops ever 
seen on South Field. He also had a sin- 
gle and two walks in his four times at 
the plate. 
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Alumni Notes 


’77L — Henry Morganthau, former 
American Ambassador to Turkey and 
more recently envoy to Mexico, speak- 
ing at a luncheon of the Advertising 
Club, 47 East Twenty-fifth Street, 
New York City, on the subject of 
“European Conditions and Their Ef- 
fect on American Business,” urged that 
the advertising and other business lead- 
ers of the country extend the principles 
of the Federal Reserve plan, instituted 
during Woodrow Wilson's first term 
as President, to international business. 

For his service during the world con- 
flict, Morganthau was made an Hon- 
orary Knight of the British Empire, 
and an officer of the Legion of Honor. 
After his resignation as Ambassador to 
Turkey, his return to this country was 
marked by his active and unremitting 
efforts to promote peace in the Near 
East. 


’88 Mines, ’14Hon—Rudolph P. Mil- 
ler, former superintendent of buildings 
for Manhattan and first chairman of 
the Board of Standards and Appeals 
of the City of New York, announces 
that he has resumed practice as con- 
sulting engineer, with offices at 25 
West Forty-fifth Street, of that city. 
As draftsman of the present building 
code of New York City, member of 
the Building Code Committee of the 
United States Department of Com- 
merce and representative of the Amer- 
ican Engineering Council on the Na- 
tional Board for Jurisdictional Awards, 
Miller is in close touch with the most 
recent developments in the building 
industry. 

00 L—Charles E. Heydt, of 267 West 
Fighty-ninth Street, New York City, 
has recently been elected secretary of 
the Rochester Graduate Chapter of 
Phi Gamma Delta. 


05, ’08L—Robert Le Roy, attorney 
im the offices of Cadwalader. Wicker- 
sham and Taft, at 40 Wall Street, New 
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Magnificent scenery, smooth 


Tel. Bowling Green 7800 . 


ideal Summer Vacations 


ERMUD 


Only 2 Days from NewYork dih 
SUMMER VACATION TOURS 


8 Days $83.00, 9 Days $88.50 


Golf (Two 18-Hole Courses), Tennis, Motor Boating, Sailing, Bath- 


SAILINGS TWICE WEEKLY 


Via Palatial Twin-Screw, Oil-Burning Transatlantic Liners 


S. S. “FORT VICTORIA” 


ey York-Halifax~Quebec 


4 yachting cruises via Palatial twin-screw 
S. S. “FORT HAMILTON” 
Sailing from New York July 7-21-Aug. 4-18 


Stopping One Day (each way) at Halifax and Two Days at Quebec 
water, cool weather. 
For Illustrated Booklets on Bermuda or Canadian Cruises write to 


FURNESS BERMUDA LINE, 34 Whitehall St., New York 
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Columbia Varsity Crew Averages 20.37 
Years Old 


In last week’s issue of the News, 
a note was printed which purported 
to give statistics as to the Columbia 
crews. It was stated that “the aver- 
age height (of the Varsity Eight) is 
5 feet 117% inches and the average 
age 27.37.” Princeton and Pennsyl- 
vania friends downtown, discovering 
these figures, were taking solace in 
the fact that it wasn’t such a blow 


after all to be beaten by an Eight 


composed of such old timers; and it 
was through the rumblings of these 
gentlemen that we found the printer’s 
error. 


The correct average age of the Var- 
sity crew is 20.37 years, and NOT 
27.37 as printed last week in these 
columns, and we are tremendously in- 
debted to our friendly enemies for 
this opportunity to correct the mistake 
in our last issue. 


York City, protests against the evi- 
dence which would seem to indicate 
that jumping into the East River and 
failing to come up again has become 
one of his modes of recreation. A 
crooked cane, initialed R. Le R., found 
on a string piece extending into the 
East River, is the subject of the con- 
troversy. The cane was discovered 
early one morning not long ago, by 
a taxi driver who reported to a police- 
man that he had just seen a man in 
evening clothes walk out on the string- 
er and leap into the river. A search 
along the waterfront revealed nothing 
to confirm the taxi driver's statements 
except the initialed cane. This was 
traced to Le Roy, who said he had 
dropped it in a taxi after leaving a 
friend's house, but he laughingly de- 
nies being the man supposed to have 
taken the “fatal plunge.” 


™ Including All Ex- 


and up, 
All Outdoor Sport 


penses, 


ing. No Passports. 


S. S. “FORT ST. GEORGE” 


anadian 
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’12S—Gavin Hadden, Civil Engineer, 
announces the removal of his offices 
from 233 Broadway, New York City, 
to 280 Madison Avenue. Hadden lives 
at 206 East Seventy-second Street. 

13J—Carl W. Ackerman, formerly 
of Lambertville, N. J., may now be ad- 
dressed at 36 West Forty-fourth Street, 
New York City. 

13L—Thomas E. Huser has advised 
the News that his mailing address has 
been changed from 435 West 119th 
Street, New York City, to 120 Broad- 


way. 


COLUMBIA GRAMMAR SCHOOL 


5, 7, ond 9 West 93rd Street 
Founded 1764 Telephone 3787 Rives 


Primary and Elementary Schools, Gymnasium. 
Playground. 


FREDERIC A. ALDEN, Heapmasrmze 


BERKELEY-IRVING 


School for Boys 
309-315 WEST 83D STREET, NEW YORK 
“From Primery to College” 


gmnasinn, r 
proun and Savauning Pool om Praiss 
for illustrated catalogue. 


Phone Schuyler 4836 L. D. Ray, ’82, Headmaster 


Riverdale Country School 


RIvERDALE-ON-HuDSON 
New YORK 
` FRANK S. HACKETT, Columbia ’99 
HEADMASTER 


A College Preparatory Boarding and Day 
School of High Scholastic Standing 


Beautiful New Fire-Proof Dormitory of 
One Hundred Single Rooms 


For illustrated catalog address the 
eadmaster 


BANK OF THE 
MANHATTAN COMPANY 


Chartered A 1799 


ATA 
40 Wall Street, New York 


Capital, Surplus & Undivided Profits 
over $22,000,000.00 


STEPHEN BAKER, President 
RAYMOND E. JONES, First Vice-President 


DIRECTORS 
J. E. Arnrep Grorcge McNErr 
STEPHEN BAKER ArTHUR G. MEYER 
Bratram H. Borpen Joun C. Moore 
MarsHALt FieLD Cnarces E. Potts 
MicHaec FRIEDSAM SAMUEL SLOAN 
WALTER JENNINGS James SPEYER 
Raymonp E. jones Cart F. STURHAHN 
G. HowLanNp LEAVITT GEORGE ZABRISKIE 
Henry K. McHarg Joun Stewart Baxer 


Uptown Office: 
31 UNION SQUARE, N. Y.C. 


25 conveniently located offices in the 
Boroughs oft Queens and Brooklyn 


“THE PULSOMETER” WROTE 
THE COLLEGE LAD: “IS A DE- 
VICE FOR RESUSCITATING THE 


DROWNED”"— 


He meant ‘“‘Pulmotor,” of course—but there 
is more to this story than a good laugh. The 
clipping reproduced from “The Cornell Civil 
Engineer” is significant: 


Says “The Cornell Civil Engineer” (Febru- 
ary Issuc) 


“One of the four questions in a recent pre- 
liminary examination given in Municipal 
Sanitation, C. E. 252, by Professor Ogden 
was ‘Draw a diagram and explain in detail 
the operation of a pulsometer.” The 
majority of the members of the class an- 
swered the question more or less correctly, 
but there were several who, in attempting 
to answer it, showed that they had abso- 
lutely no conception of what a pulsometer 
pump is. If a student through inadvertence 
fails to read that part of the text dealing 
with the pulsometer pump, he really ought 
to know what it is just by contact with the 
civil engineering profession, either by see- 
ing it in operation on a construction job or 
by gleaning his knowledge of it from the 
advertising pages of a technical magazine. 
Surely there is no excuse for answers like, 
‘A pulsometer is a device for resuscitating 
the drowned.’ ” 


Note that the students’ knowledge of ways 
and means of municipal sanitation (Sewage 
Disposal, etc.) presupposed a thorough 
knowledge of the PULSOMETER 
STEAM PUMP. 


And now for those who wish to know the 
definition of the PULSOMETER, and some 
of its salient features, let us say that the 
PULSOMETER is a functional vacuum 
steam) pump, patterned after the human 
heart—the greatest pump the world will ever 
know. It was built to operate continuously 
without lubrication of any description— 
without foundation—without belting, pack- 
ing, engine, or any other auxiliary means 
that are applied to every mechanical pump 
known. The PULSOMETER has no ex- 
haust to interfere with the men working 
near it—it will handle dirty, muddy, gritty 
water with no more injury to the pump than 
to the pipes through which the material 
flows. PULSOMETERS for sale, rent or 
lease at attractive prices. Send for catalog. 


PULSOMETER STEAM PUMP 
COMPANY 


226 West 42nd Street 
New York City 


Newspapers 
in 
Magazine 
Form 


Unlike anything published to- 
day! Alumni weeklies, month- 
lies and quarterlies are carrying 
live news items of the colleges 
and personal friends to those 
men who are doing the major- 
ity of the big jobs. 

Honestly, isn’t this a good 
time and place to register your 
name or your product? 

Weare sure you feel friendly 
toward the advertisers in this, 
your own publication. 

We believe that your com- 
pany will benefit from advertis- 
ing in this and other alumni 
magazines. 

Forty-four alumni publica- 
tions have a combined circula 
tion of 160,000 college trained 
men. Advertising space may be 
bought individually or collec- 
tively—in any way desired. Two 
page sizes—only two plates nec- 
essary—group advertising rates. 

The management of your 
alumni magazine suggests an 
inquiry to 


Alumni Magazines 


Associated 


ROY BARNHILL, Inc. 
Advertising “Representative 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 
23 E. 26th St. 230 E. Ohio St. 
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Annual Spring Reunion in Van Am 
Quandrangle on May 17 


President Butler Sails to Deliver Lectures 
in British Universities 


Harris K. Masters, ’°94 Mines, Reelected 
President of Mines Association 


| 
May 11 
1923 


Published in 
the interest of Elec- 
trical Development by 
an Institution that will 
be helped by what- 
ever helps the 
Industry. 


\ 


Cake Eater 
—model of 1900 


He was called dude and dandy 


then, but you recognize the type. 


He majored in haberdashery and 
took his degree with honors in 
soxology. l 


As if that were not enough, he 
evolved some variations on the cake 
walk which made them stare. 


He even found time to develop a 
remarkable proficiency on the tandem 
bicycle, and on Saturday nights he 
was good enough to bring pleasure 
into Another’s life by wheeling away 
to the ‘“Ten-Twent-Thirt. ” 


To crowd all this into four short 
years would seem enough for any 
mortal. Yet in spite of his attain- 
ments there are times, in after life, 
when our hero wonders. 


The glory of his waistcoats has 
long since faded, while his books are 
still fresh and clean. Did he perchance 
put too much thought into the selec- 
tion of his hats and too little in what 
went under them? 


Westera Electric Company 


This advertisement is one of a series in student 
publications. It may remind alumni of thetr op- 
portunity to help the undergraduate, by suggestion 
and advice, to get more out of his four years. 
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A PROPOSED OPTION IN ENGINEERING. 
—Beginning in the fall of 1914 the Schools of Mines, 
Engineering, and Chemistry were placed on a graduate 
basis—graduate in the sense that requirements for ad- 
mission could no longer be met by the high-school grad- 
uate, but necessitated at least three years of college 
study. 

The four-year course had been very much over- 
crowded, both as to hours of required lecture and 
laboratory work and in the number of subjects which 
were studied simultaneously. In formulating the new 
curriculum these conditions were met by spreading the 
work over a longer period, thus reducing the hours 
and subjects for each term. The total time was divided 
with the College, the engineering part of the course 
being reduced to three years, and fully one and a half 
years’ work of the old four-year program being trans- 
ferred to the so-called pre-engineering or College part. 
Arrangements were made with Columbia College so 


fortunate conditions. 


that a student could get his “pre-engineering’”’ work 
in three years in the College, and also get enough of 
the tvpically college subjects to satisfy the requirements 
for the college, or A. B. degree, which is granted after 
completion of three years in college and the first of 
the three years in the engineering schools. 


Almost coincident with the adoption of this plan the 
required work in physics, mathematics, and chemistry 
was greatly increased, and instruction in those subjects 
made more thorough and comprehensive. A Columbia 
engineering graduate, therefore, spends three years in 
Columbia College, three years in the Engineering 
Schools, and receives not only his professional engineer- 
ing degree, but the college A. B. as well. 


This so-called six-year course resulted from an 
investigation and study by the Committee on Instruction 
of the Engineering Schools, with the idea of simplifying 
and improving the old four-year course of study which 
was over-crowded and strictly technical in character. 
A five-year plan was proposed, but refused by the 
faculty, and finally the present scheme was adopted as 
being educationally ideal on the grounds that the pro- 
fession of engineering was sufficiently broad and im- 
portant in its contacts to demand the same broad and 
cultural background that had been accepted as essential 
in law and medicine. 


The operation of the new plan has encountered un- 
The Great War and the adverse 
economic situation have operated to make growth very 
slow. Furthermore, the nature of the pre-engineering 
course, consisting as it does largely of the exceptionally 
complete and thorough instruction in the fundamental 
sciences, made it almost impossible for students who 
took this work elsewhere than in Columbia College, to 
satisfy the requirements. The News called attention 
to this situation in an editorial on January 13, 1922, 
from which we quote: 

“While the number and content of the courses in the en- 
gineering schools is not much greater or different from what 


it has been in the past, and what, is. everywhere accepted as 
necessary, is-it)'not ‘possible’ that--in\attempting to achieve a 
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high ideal, which is admittedly a worthy one, and one that 
should attract to our doors sufficient numbers of the best youth 
of the land, we have planned a course of pre-engineering study 
which is so exacting and so unattractive to undergraduates that 
many desirable students are discouraged from entering upon it? 
From another, and no less important standpoint, is it not 
possible that we have set our pre-engineering requirements 
in mathematics, physics and chemistry so high that we leave a 
student little time to give to English, economics, and history, 
those broader and liberal studies which are the backbone of a 
college education and which it is the very aim and object of 
the whole six-year plan to make an important part of the 
education of the Columbia engineer ?” 


We are pleased to note that on March 12, 1923, the 
engineering faculty revised their pre-engineering re- 
quirements by omitting a number of the most advanced 
scientific subjects and transferring some of this work 
to the engineering part of the course. While this is 
an improvement and will make the pre-engineering 
course in Columbia College less exacting and also make 
it easier for students in other colleges to satisfy our 
pre-engineering requirements, it seems to us that this 
change alone does not go far enough to meet the present 
demands in the field of engineering education. 

We believe that our six-year plan is educationally 
the best that can be offered. We know that young men 
who have completed the course have made excellent rec- 
ords and do not regret the time spent in obtaining their 
education. But we do feel that in making obligatory 
a course of study which, while in line with the trend 
of opinion of a small but important group of engineers 
and educators, is admittedly far in advance of the 
present demands of the majority of the profession, 
Columbia is failing to make the most of her educational 
Opportunity in engineering, and, perhaps, may not 
contribute as much as she should toward the general 
advancement of engineering education, or even the reali- 
zation of her ideal. 

The number of students in the Engineering Schools 
under the present arrangement is about half the number 
needed to utilize the available facilities and, in some 
subjects, is not large enough to encourage that healthy 
spirit of competition needed to bring out the best efforts. 
We are not admitting to our Engineering Schools, many 
young men who, for various reasons, can not afford 
to spend six years on their education, while, through 
our Summer Session, University Extension and Home 
Study Departments, we are making notable advances in 
the opposite policy of extending and adapting Colum- 
bia’s educational offerings to an ever increasing number. 


The News, therefore, offers, as a constructive sug- 
gestion, which can be put into operation without up- 
setting our present administrative or educational ma- 
chinery, and is in harmony with the ideals and larger 
policies of the University, the following optional ar- 
rangement, in addition to the present six-year plan: 

l. That students who for various reasons can not 
spend three years on their college or pre-engineering 
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training, and who have already completed in high school 
the necessary work in elementary physics, chemistry 
and mathematics, be permitted to complete their pre- 
engineering work in two years. All the subjects 
definitely prescribed by name in the present pre-en- 
gineering program can be taken in two years without 
overloading the program. Such an arrangement is per- 
fectly possible, and, while not in harmony with the 
ideals of a college education, is, in our opinion, de- 
manded by the present requirements in engineering edu- 
cation. As long as the college remains the “gateway 
to the University,” its ideals and requirements, as far 
as pre-professional students are concerned, must be 
shaped to a large extent by the necessities of the pro- 
fessional schools. 


2. That the studies given in the three years in the 
Engineering Schools, be rearranged so that a student 
will receive in the first two of these years, all the 
fundamental subjects in each branch of engineering and 
sufficient knowledge of their application to enable him 
to enter the engineering field. At the end of these two 
years, the degree of B. S. in Engineering would be a 
suitable recognition of progress up to this point, as the 
student would have had sufficient general scientific and 
engineering study for many positions, and would have 
obtained a solid foundation upon which he could build 
through further study and experience. If he could or 
cared to stay another vear for the more detailed and 
specialized studies, he could do so, and would, as now 
provided, receive a professional degree. 


We understand that this plan has already received 
some consideration from the engineering faculty and 
committees. It meets the ideas expressed by the En- 
gineering Alumni at their recent meeting. It offers a 
student the option of a four, five or six year course 
of study and would be in keeping with Columbia’s ideal 
of extending her educational opportunities. It will 
also provide the much-needed flexibility in an important 
branch of educational effort which appears to have 
become so “cribbed, cabined and confined” through ex- 
cessive restrictions and requirements and is so exclusive 
that its great teaching staff and facilities are used in 
a highly ineffective manner from the standpoint of the 
profession, of engineering education in general and of 
engineering economics in particular. While thoroughly 
convinced, therefore, that the six-year plan represents 
a high ideal educationally and one that every effort 
should be made to support and advance, we do feel 
that at the present time the future of our schools and 
harmony with the broader policies of the University 
as well as the practical furthering of this very ideal 
itself, demands the immediate and serious attention of 
every one at the University concerned with the develop- 
ment of these extremely important schools whose record 
and service have for years been a source of pleasure 
and pride toievery! Columbia Alumnus, 
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President Butler Sails for British Isles to Deliver Noteworthy Series 
of Lectures on American History 


President But ler 
sails on the “Majes- 
tic” from New York 
tomorrow, May 12, 
to deliver before 
English, Welsh and 
Scotch universities 
the lectures on the 
Sir George Watson 
Foundation for 
American History, 
Literature and Insti- 
tutions, which he has been invited to give 
by the Watson Trustees, the chairman 
of which is the Duke of Connaught. 
This year’s Commencement will be the 
second only which the President has 
missed since 1878. He attended his first 
Columbia Commencement as a sub-fresh- 
man in the old Academy of Music in 
June, 1878, and in the interval the only 
Commencement from which he has been 
absent was that of 1893, when he was 
in Greece, Egypt and Asia Minor for 
travel and study. This year the busi- 
ness of the University will go forward 


as usual through the customary chan- 
nels, and the Chairman of the Board of 
Trustees, William Barclay Parsons, '79, 
’82Mines, will confer the degrees and 
deliver the diplomas at Commencement. 

The subject which President Butler 
has chosen for his lectures before the 
British universities, is “Building the 
American Nation.” The opening lecture 
will be given in London at the Mansion 
House on the afternoon of Thursday, 
May 24. Subsequent lectures will be de- 
livered at the Universities of Cambridge, 
Cardiff, Liverpool, Manchester, Glasgow, 
St. Andrew’s, Edinburgh and Leeds. Ox- 
ford is omitted from the itinerary be- 
cause a chair of American history has 
recently been established at that uni- 
versity. No one of the other universities 
named offers at the present time instruc- 
tion in American history and institutions. 

The list of lectures and the univer- 
sities at which they will be given fol- 
lows: 

In London at the Mansion House, 
May 24, 1923, “Forerunners of the Na- 


tion, Samuel Adams and Benjamin 
Franklin.” 

At the University of Cambridge, May 
25, 1923, and at the University of Edin- 
burgh, June 7, 1923, “Father of His Coun- 
try, George Washington.” 

At the University of Cardiff, May 29, 
1923, “Master-Builders of the Nation, 
Alexander Hamilton, Jame; Madison.” 

At the University of Liverpool, May 
31, 1923, “Spokesman of the Democratic 
Spirit, Thomas Jefferson.” 

At the University of Manchester, June 
1, 1923, “Welders of the Nation in Law 
and in Public Opinion, John Marshall, 
Daniel Webster and Andrew Jackson.” 

At the University of Glasgow, June 
4, 1923, “Defender and Preserver of the 
Nation’s Unity and Power, Abraham 
Lincoln.” 

At the University of St. Andrews, 
June 6, 1923, and at the University of 
Leeds, June 11, 1923, “Fifty Years of 
Growth and Change.” 

The lectures will be published in book 
form by the Cambridge University Pres; 


Columbia Alumni Fund Class Report 
(Does not include 10th and 25th Reunton Classes) 
As oF APRIL 28, 1923. 


Classes ieading in number of subscribers for current year. 


As oF Mary 5, 1923. 


Classes leading in number of subscribers for current year. 


x No. of 
Class Representative Sabsevibers Class Representative Subecribers 
1920 PEE sia ecne Edward M. Healy, Jr............ OF “1920 aoa eh n Edward M. Healy, Jr............ 65 
LOG PEET E wees John D?: Cravens cus xcesandaneodns SS: “W916. ca gcscacesecas John D. Craven: cs ccewetendsess .. 61 
VOTO oo wus ene sede eae Hubert G. Larson............... 44 3919 see een vaween Hubert G. Larson................ 44 
MOL a iie ce dart ee ee W. Kenneth Watkins............ 42 1914... W. Kenneth Watkins............. 43 
LOT 7 Lawless cae aes Benjamin H. Bartholow.......... OS:  1917Law ............ Benjamin H. Bartholow.......... 39 
lI IR ee davtacnaSewaeewss Edward McGarvey, is er eee 33 1923..... A ache J. Stuart Blundell................ 34 
| LYK, are ane Rene nm ff Stuart Blundell.. EESE ES V o) E. OTE E E Edward McGarvey, Jr............ 33 
BOL is long r ohn awa Leo Johnson..............08. BO. JI eosi heehee W. Leo Johnson..............00. 32 
1894Mines............ Architeld Douglas............... 29 =1896P&S........... W. J. Mersereau.............000. 32 
1906P&S............. A. C. Burnham.................. 29 =1894Mines.......... Archibald Douglas............ eee 29 
1896P&S............. W. J. Mersereau................ 29 1906P&S............. A. C.  Barnham osc csccccawas wearers 29 
1899 2 cee oo awlere debate E. As "Card0z6 card sarisari oeaan 29 B99 EET E OET E A Cardozo ucar tei desie dees 4 29 
Classes ieading in amount subscribed for current year. Classes leading in amount subscribed for current year. 
Amount Amount 
Representative Subscribed Class Representative Subscribed 
hich E E Frederic R. Coudert.........$1205.00 1894.................Archibald Douglas..........$1432.00 
E E EN EE Herman F. Nordeman....... 796.00 1894Mines............Archibald Douglas........... 1396.00 
EEA ER ETE George R. Beach............ 552.84 1896Law.............H. A. Uterhart.............. 1295.00 
NCS a6ac6 ses Archibald Douglas.......... 546.00 1893Law........... Frederic R. Coudert.......... 1205.00 
E EE econ, Archibald Douglas.......... 505.00  1881.................Herman F. Nordeman........ 816.00 
eee EEE Abram S. Post............. 503.00 1895.................George R. Beach............ 552.84 
AE tins Edgar J. Nathan............ 436.00 1884Mines............ Abram S. Post.............. 503.00 
OEE EA EON William H. Hays........... 424.00 188lLaw............. Edgar J. Nathan............ 436.00 
1CNCE.... ec eee John J. Bellman............ 420.00 1896................. William H. Hays........... 424.00 
SEN ahi H. A. Uterhart............. 375.00 1897Science..........John J. Bellman............. 420.00 
E E OSEE Landreth H. King.......... 370.00 1882.................Girard Romaine............. 410.00 
E SOAT EEEN (No Rere aa 365.00 1880.................Landreth H. King........... 370.00 
Total: 1689 subscriptione—$47,917.11 Total: 1753 subscriptions—$49,885.61 


Office of the Fund: 
311 East Hall, Columbia University, 
New York. 
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in Great Britain and by Messrs. Charles 
Scribner's Sons in New York. 

Following the Watson lectures, Pres- 
ident Butler will attend a meeting of the 
Advisory Council in Europe of the Car- 
negie Endowment for International 
Peace, to be held in Paris on July 5, 6 and 
7. On July 13 he is to deliver an address 
in French at Rheims; another on July 14 
at the Commune of Fargniers, Depart- 
ment of the Aisne, where the Carnegie 
Endowment is carrying forward the work 
of reconstruction; and a third at the 
University of Louvain on July 17. The 
President has also accepted an invitation 
from the Academy of International Law 
at The Hague to deliver during the 
month of July one or more addresses 
there on subjects dealing with interna- 
tional relations. 


New Faculty House Now in Use 

Over three hundred members of the 
University’s teaching staff were present 
on the evening of May 1, for the formal 
opening of the new Faculty House, a 
handsome three-story stone and brick 
building, situated on the corner of Morn- 
ingside Drive and 117th Street. The 
new building has features that make it 
one of the most attractive and serviceable 
buildings on Morningside Heights. 

On the first floor are a large reception 
room, the steward’s office, coat rooms, 
billiard and chess rooms and a reception 
room for women, all decorated and fur- 
nished in the best of modern taste. The 
second floor contains a large lounging 
room and a ballroom, which may also be 
used as an auxiliary dining-room. On 
the third and the roof floors are two 
large dining rooms, one for men exclu- 
sively and the other for both men and 
women. 


Graves, "90PhD, Representative to 
Near East 

Frank Pierrepont Graves, ’90, ’°12Ph.D.., 
President of the University of the State 
of New York and State Commissioner 
of Education, will represent the Board 
of Regents of the University of the State 
of New York at the inauguration of 
Bayard Dodge, ’13AM, as president of 
the American University in Beirut, Syria, 
late in June. He will also visit Robert 
College and the Woman's College in 
Constantinople, and the American School 
at Jerusalem, which, Hke the American 
University, have received their charters 
from the Board of Regents. With Mrs. 
Graves, he will sail late in May on the 
Mauretania. After arriving in France, 
they will go overland to Constantinople, 
making brief stops at Paris, Geneva, 
Venice, Belgrade, Sofia, and Athens. 
They plan to return to America in July. 


Engineering Alumni Discuss Educational Policy and Elect 
Masters, ’94Mines, as President 


The Annual Meeting of the Alumni of 
the Schools of Mines, Engineering and 
Chemistry, was held on Monday evening, 
April 30, at the Columbia University Club. 
The special order of the meeting was a 
discussion of engineering education, and 
a large and representative group of 
Alumni attended. 


A resolution was submitted by a group 
of Alumni including members of the 
committee on annual meeting: Jacob S. 
Langthorn, ’91Mines, chairman: Daniel 
E. Moran, ’84Mines; Karl E. Eilers, ’89 
Mines; William Y. Westervelt, ’94Mines ; 
Robert H. Wyld, ’04S; Milton L. Cor- 
nell, ‘05S; Freeman W. Kennedy, ’09S; 
Eduardo C. Gainsborg, ’17S; Stephen P. 
Burke, ’20S; and Harris K. Masters, ’94 
Mines, ex-officio. This resolution called 
attention to the fact that in the opinion 
of the Alumni, Columbia was not making 
the most of her opportunities for service 
in enginecring education, by offering only 
an obligatory so-called six-year plan of 
study. It appeared that while the Alumni 
recognized the high aims and ideals em- 
bodied in this course, they also felt that 
there were a great many students who 
for various reasons would be unable or 
unwilling to attend such a long course of 
study and who, therefore, could not take 
advantage of the exceptional opportuni- 
ties offered by Columbia for high-grade 
engineering instruction based on a long 
and honorable record as one of the 
world’s leading engineering schools. This 
question of policy was freely discussed 
by a large number of the Alumni, includ- 
ing members of the faculty. Several of 
the younger graduates who had completed 
the six-year course of study also spoke 
and showed a very keen interest in the 
problem and a full appreciation of its 
various aspects. William Y. Westervelt, 
94Mines, in particular complimented these 
younger men on their interest and the 
excellent impression they had made. 


There was a most full and complete 
discussion, in which it was made clear 
that, while the six-year course was recog- 
nized as representing educationally a high 
ideal, it was also felt that Columbia 
should not limit her work in engineering 
education to only this one type of course, 
but should open her doors to the many 
excellent young men who are unable to 
spend six years in study, by some ar- 
rangement of the engineering courses 
through which a student would have the 
opportunity to secure a thorough course 
in the fundamentals of engineering in 
four years and a suitable engineering 
degree. It was unofficially reported at 
the meeting that such a plan wa's)inow 


before the faculty for consideration and 
that it was probable that the requirements 
in engineering would be made more flexi- 
ble, thus meeting the ideas of the Alumni 
in this matter and broadening Colum- 
bia’s field of activity, service and useful- 
ness in engineering education. The fol- 
lowing resolution was thereupon adopted: 


WHEREAS, the Alumni Association 
of the Schools of Mines, Engineering 
and Chemistry, assembled in _ Annual 
Meeting, recognizing fully the high edu- 
cation ideal embodied in the so-called 
six-year course now in effect in the 
Schools, and the sincere and earnestly 
directed effort which has been made for 
the past ten years practically to carry 
out this idea, and being convinced that 
sufficient time has now elapsed amply to 
demonstrate that a radical change is 
necessary if the Schools are to maintain 
their prestige, 

HEREBY RESOLVES, that the at- 
tention of the authorities of the Univer- 
sity be respectfully called to the present 
critical situation of the Schools of Mines, 
Engineering and Chemistry, with respect 
to number of students graduating from 
and in attendance in the Engineering 
Courses, which this Association consid- 
ers most unsatisfactory, and that they be 
urged to take prompt action to remedy 
the existing condition, and it further 

HEREBY RESOLVES, that, in the 
opinion of this Association, the proper 
remedy lies in the establishment in the 
Schools of Mines, Engineering and 
Chemistry of a four-year course upon 
successfully completing which the stu- 
dent shall receive a suitable degree in 
Engineering. 

The business of the meeting also in- 
cluded the annual election of officers for 
the year 1923. The following slate, pre- 
sented by the nominating committee, was 
elected: President, Harris K. Masters, 
‘94Mines; Vice President, Charles E. 
Morrison, 01S; Treasurer, John Sheafe 
Douglas, '90Mines; Secretary, John A. 
Church, ’06S; Managers, Frederic E. 
Pierce, °92Mines; William Y. Wester- 
velt, 94Mines; Claude J. Holslag, ‘08S; 
and Stephen P. Burke, ’20S. 

Great credit is due to the officers and 
managers of the association for having 
arranged for this meeting, which resulted 
in bringing out a great deal of very in- 
teresting discussion, which was attended 
by a large group of Alumni and which 
resulted in a clear expression of Alumni 
opinion. 


The petition of Beta Nu, a local so- 
ciety at Columbia, for a charter from 
Delta Chi to establish a chapter of that 
fraternity, has been granted and the 
chapter was recently installed. 


On April 25 “Doc” Cook, freshman 
football coach, became the father of a 
fine.baby girl, weighing eight pounds. 
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College Alumni to Repeat Last Year’s Successful Reunion 


Publicity Stuff 
(Special to the Alumni News) 


That the Spring Reunion, so suc- 
cessful last year, be duplicated this 
year in all its glory, was the senti- 
ment of Captain Rogers Bacon’s Com- 
mittee, in solemn conclave at the Co- 
lumbia Club last Friday. Of course, 
the question came up as to the most 
advisable course of action in case of 
rain, and one of the professors pres- 
ent, who attended in a dinner jacket, 
promptly suggested that the affair be 
staged in Hurtig and Seamon’s. It 
was so ordered! 

It was decided that Howard Oster- 
hout, 10, ’12L, and Walter Funcke, 
18, should handle the refreshments 
again. 

‘The members of the Van Am Club 
will usher, declared Coggeshall of that 
outfit. Captain Bacon had the mis- 
fortune to refer to the Van Am Club 
as representing the “Boy Scouts of 
the College.” The gentlemen immed- 
lately exchanged cards, and Captain 
Bacon chose sabres. The duel will be 
an added attraction of the evening. 

Dick Fox, ’21, kicked because the 
printer had misspelled the names of 
Gus Eimer, '06, and Jack Bouvier, "86, 
’88L, on the announcement letter. 
Aside from this and the challenge 
above noted the meeting was without 
ee Les Danielson, °15, was 

ere. 


The College Alumni Association be- 
lieves in sticking to a good thing. | 

Last year, on the invitation of Dean 
Hawkes and the student body, it held its 
spring reunion in the Van Am Quad- 
rangle. Those who were on hand remem- 
ber that this, the first reunion in which 
the undergraduates and the graduates 
mingled on college ground, was really 
worth while. The weather was fine, the 
song contest was excellent, the Glee Club 
and general singing was worthy of the 
night, and the commissary department 


provided plenty of food to last at least 
until breakfast. 


Students to be Guests 

With such a good start, this year’s 
Committee felt it could do no better than 
to follow last year's, in the hope that 
this reunion will become an annual event. 
As a return compliment, therefore, it has 
invited the Dean and the students of the 
College to be its guests on Thursday eve- 
ning, May 17, at half-past eight o'clock, 
in the Van Am Quadrangle. An invita- 
tion has also been extended to all Alum- 
ni of the College, whether members of 
the Association or not. The main thing 
is to come back and join the festivities. 

The date has been picked because a 
later one would interfere with examina- 


in Van Am Quadrangle 


[A Statement by the Committee] 


tions for the students and also with Com- 
mencement Day, which comes on June 6. 
But because of the unsettled weather, the 
Committee has felt that it had to be put 
as far into the spring as possible. Also, 
on that day Dartmouth comes to South 
Field, which will mean an incentive for 
the Alumni to come up in the afternoon 
and see the game, staying over for din- 
ner and the Reunion. 

The Commons extends an invitation to 
anyone who wishes to eat there. No par- 
ticular effort is going to be made, but 
all Alumni will be welcome to see how 
well the students fare when they eat on 
the Campus. This will be especially 
popular with those who were at the Alum- 
ni Day dinner in the Commons. Frater- 
nity men have their houses, if they prefer 
to eat there. 


Song Contest 

Those Alumni who do not come up in 
the afternoon will find an evening for 
them which will be worth any journey. 

The program will follow last year’s 
very closely. For some time past, Notes 
and Keys and each of the undergraduate 
classes have been working on the inter- 
class song contest. This will be the fif- 
teenth annual competition for the cup of- 
fered by Notes and Keys. Each class 
will sing the Marching Song and one 
other song of its own selection. The 
judges will be Professor Walter Henry 
Hall, of the Department of Music; Dr. 
Arthur B. Woodruff, Director of the 
University Glee Club, of New York City, 
and Arthur M. Cox, ’85Mines, former 
President of the University Glee Club. 

The Glee Club will sing several num- 
bers, the Student Band will be prominent, 


and it is probable that an Alumni quar- 
tet will also sing. In addition, there will 
be as much singing by everybody, as their 
voices will stand. 


The Van Am Club 


This year there was started on the 
Campus a most excellent organization 
composed of sophomores, and known as 
the Van Am Club. Last Alumni Day 
President Butler instituted the society, 
pointing out that they had assumed the 
name of one of our most dearly beloved 
Alumni, John Howard Van Amringe, 
‘60, '90Hon; that his genial personality 
was felt by everyone who came in con- 
tact with him while here; and that he 
has left his impress behind. In taking 
him as their model, the members of the 


Van Am Club were aiming high, but 


they had chosen a worthy goal and one 
which the President felt confident they 
would attain. a 

The elections of next year's Van Am 
Club from this year's Freshman class 
have just taken place. The new mem- 
bers will be initiated on the Van Am 
Quadrangle at the College Association 
Reunion. The ceremony will be part of 
the program and will be ‘appropriate to 
their organization and to the meeting. 


A Family Party 

It will be an evening when Alumni can 
sit around in the open air, as they used 
to do when they were in College. They 
can smoke with their contemporaries and 
they can mingle with the undergraduates. 
Alumnus and undergraduate belong to 
the same family, and this is a family 
reunion. i 

The Van Am Quadrangle is the center 


SCENE OF THE FESTIVITIES ON MAY 17 


aN 


22 


of college life today, right in front of 
Hartléy and Livingston Halls, and the 
new lobby of Hartley Hall has been 
made into a real living room. Supper 
will be served there, and altogether the 
Alumnus who comes back will be able 
to get the spirit of the undergraduate 
body. 

In case of rain, the whole proceedings 
will be transferred to the gymnasium. 
A showery afternoon need not deter any- 
body from coming back. 

No tickets are required. No admission 
fee. If you are an Alumnus of Colum- 
bia College, COME BACK TO THE 
CAMPUS ON MAY 17! 


Around the World in a Sailing Ship 
with a P&S Graduate 

At the Spring Meeting of the Asso- 
ciation of the Alumni of the College of 
Physicians and Surgeons, to be held at 
the Faculty House, Morningside Drive 
and 117th Street, on the evening of May 
21, Karl M. Vogel, '00P&S, Assistant 
Professor of Clinical Pathology, will 


a 
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give an interesting talk on his trip 
“Around the World in a Sailing Ship.” 
Vogel is prominent in his position as 
Associate Attending Physician of St. 
Luke’s Hospital and Assistant Director 
of Laboratories. Numerous articles 
from his pen have appeared in medical 
journals, and he is regarded as an emi- 
nent authority on the subject of Path- 
ology. 

The meeting will also give P&S 
Alumni an opportunity to see the fine ap- 
pointments and excellent equipment of 
the new Faculty House. 

Vogel’s talk will be preceded by a din- 
ner, served at 7:15 p. m., to which all 
P&S graduates are cordially invited. 
Tickets may be secured from William 
H. Woglum, ’01 P&S, at 1145 Amsterdam 
Avenue, at $2.50 per cover. 


1878 Enjoys 45th Reunion 
The forty-fifth reunion of the Class 
of 1878 was celebrated at the Columbia 
University Club on Saturday evening, 
April 28, by a representation which suc- 


BISHOP HERBERT SHIPMAN, '’9%0 (RIGHT), AND TOR 
CHAPLAIN RAYMOND C. KNOX, ’03 (LEFT) TE 
This picture was taken at the entrance to St. Paul’s Chapel 7". 


on the afternoon of April 21 


just before the afternoon service. ':.- 


in the University Chapel. The cadet choir from West Point.. | 


sang at the service, and Bishop Shipman, formerly Chaplain at. 
the Military Academy, preached the sermon. z 


At the mornigg ` z 


service on that day, the cadets attended St. Thomas Church, 
where Chaplain Knox preached the sermon. 
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ceeded in making up in spirited and lively 
discussions all that it lacked in numbers. 
Those present at this enjoyable affair 
were: Bliven, H. L. Bogert, Booth, Hop- 
kins, Rhinelander, Spalding, Seligman 
and Underhill. Letters of regret were 
read from Allen, Adams, John Bogert, 
Crowe, Curtis, Davis, Kenyòn, Simon- 
son, and Waller. 

After doing justice to a very attrac- 
tive and generous menu, and carrying 
through a short executive session, the 
members wandered, one by one, back into 
the past and brought forth treasures of 
events, obscured in the mist of time. 
The following original contribution was 
offered by E. W. Hopkins, for many years 
Professor of Sanskrit at Yale: 


The Declining Years,—’78 in 1923 


Well, here we are, at sixty-five 
Or so, still happily alive, 
A long road passed and we a few 
Remaining ot that joyful crew 
Which, more exuberant than sage, 
Once started on our pilgrimage, 
Wherein we’ve run and stumbled on 
As up and up the path has gone, 
Till now no more the forward track 
We seem to scan, but, looking back, | 
Survey the way we've come, which lies 
Sloping behind us as we rise. 
For who will say advancing age 
Shows life in a descending stage— 
As if, some summit midway gained 
Were left above, and all attained 
Were now abandoned, while we sink 
To lower levels? Nay, I think 
Age is no downward course, but up 
We mount forever, till we sup 
With the immortals on the height — 
Near heaven, still climbing to the light 
Above. To match Olympian snow, 
Our hair indeed may whiter grow; 
Our eyes may glimpse some higher truth, 
Though dimmer now than once in youth. 
Yet what if age the body break? 
Who merely for the body's sake 
Would live? Not thus we meet tonight, 
Whose eyes are lit with friendship’s light. 
Boyhood has worth; ripe manhood, merit; 
But life is measured by the spirit, 
Which, scorning what the body saith, 
Flouts at disease and laughs at death. 
Spirit does not age, ’tis still imbued 

ith buoyant strength and, aye renewed, 
Leaps or., where weary feet have trod, 
Still leading up, perhaps to God; 
But whether or not, it has no fears 
Of age and no declining years. 
The body feels the weakening strife, 
But spirit with the joy of life 
Still sparkles, and from hour to hour 
In the worn frame infuses power 
And makes of life, still upward bent, 
One long and luminous ascent— 
And this a day, wherein we stop, 
We who have nearly reached the top, 
A little group of ancient friends, 
For greeting, ere the journey ends, 
Meeting once more to bless the fate 
That made us one in ’78. 


Columbia Lawyers Nominated 

Among the candidates selected by the 
nominating committee of the New York 
Law Institute for the officers to be voted 
on at the annual meeting of the Institute 
on May 25, are the following Columbia 
Alumni: For President, Elihu Root, 
’04Hon; Vice-President, George L. In- 
graham, '69L, ’04Hon; Treasurer, Eger- 
ton L. Winthrop, Jr.. ’87L; Secretary, 
William West Shaw, 94; Executive Com- 
mittee, Harold Nathan, '89L; Auditing 
Committee, Frederick Geller, ’85L; 
George S. Clay, ’89L; Edward L. Patter- 
son, 86, ’88L. Among the members of 
the nominating Committee are: A. H. Mas- 
ten, 79L, andcJohnston Deforest, ‘99L.. 
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Who’s Who in the Crowd That Must Put Over Commencement Day 


As in everything else, work must be 
started in preparation for Alumni meet- 
ings many weeks before people start 
talking about them. This is particularly 
true of Commencement Day plans. 

The 1923 Commencement Day Com- 
mittee has been struggling ever since thz 
first part of March, in laying out plans 
for a Commencement Day that is ex- 
pected to be “a world beater.” With the 
unusual successes marked by last year’s 
Commencement Day and the Alumni Day 
festivities of this February, the Com- 
mittee has a high goal to shoot at. How- 
ever, the members of the Committee this 
year are an unusual group—perhaps the 
most capable and enthusiastic bunch that 
has handled this task for a good many 
years. 


Appointment to the Committee was 
made early last winter. Harris K. Mas- 
ters, '94Mines, is Chairman, and has all 
the worries and duties that go with that 
position. It is expected that his shoul- 
ders will be a bit stooped by June 6, and 
that his usually keen tennis eye will have 
lost some of its sparkle. At all events, 
his experience as President of the Mines 
Alumni Association, Secretary and then 
Vice-President of the Columbia Univer- 
sity Club, etc., should make him capable 
of standing the strain without too many 
ill effects. 


Masters is the “oldest living Alumnus” 
on the Committee. Contemporary with 
him is Kenneth M. Murchison, ’94FA, 
expert-extraordinary in matters of en- 
tertainment. This gentleman is expected 
to be of unusual help in seeing that Com- 
mencement Day possesses all the interest 
of a three-ring Barnum & Bailey circus. 


Next in the order of seniority comes 
Rogers H. Bacon, ’96, responsible genius 
for the unusual celebration at Commence- 
ment last year. Bacon will have difficulty 
in living down the reputation which he 
established at that time, as an organizer 
of remarkable ability and success. 


Edwin La Roche, 97, is just one lap 
behind from the standpoint of years grad- 
uated. This enterprising gentlemai 
watched after details at the Clambake 
last year, assuring himself and the Com- 
mittee that the clams, lobsters, etc., were 
not “tired.” upon their arrival at the 
Baker Field kitchens, that the waiters 
showed up, etc. 


The 25th year class is represented by 
William B. Symmes, Jr., 798, OIL, of 
Varsity “C” Club fame. Ernest A. Car- 
dozo, ’99, is his understudy, preparing 
for the 25th anniversary of his class, to 
be held next year. Cardozo’s unusual 
success in Alumni Fund matters marks 
him as an outstanding figure for helping 


to put across a first-class Commence- 
ment in 1924. 

Knowlton Durham, ’01, and Ralph 
Carey, 02, contribute their exp«rience as 
collected at the 20th anniversaries of their 
classes in 1921 and 1922. 

Irwin Cornell, 03S, upholds the honor 
of the 20th year class for this year. 
Plans which he has announced for the 
private entertainment of 1903, as well as 
for the entertainment of all Alumni, have 
put him in strong with the rest of the 
Commencement Day Committee. Oh- 


Three-Science plans to show twenty-year 
classes the way the job ought to be done. 

James L. Robinson, ’04, heads the Sup- 
per Committee. 


He has already thrown 


EN 


HARRIS K. MASTERS, ’94MINES 


Chairman of the 1923 Commencement 
Day Committee 


out hints about a beefsteak dinner at 
Baker Field, followed by an entertain- 
ment that will be at least the equal of 
last year’s happy collection of acts. 


The official representative of 1906 is 
A. O. Eimer, the most cheerful and valu- 
able addition that could be made to any 
Columbia committee. “Gus” is at his old 
stand as Chairman of the Commencement 
Day Luncheon Committee. Just at pres- 
ent he has given up his business, so as 
to collect data on the best possible way 
of serving a luncheon that will fill the 
gap between breakfast and dinner with- 
out the distractions that have often ap- 
peared in past years. Another 1906 man 
on the Committee is John A. Church, 
’06S, whose special job at present is to 
make arrangements for transporting the 
howling Alumni mob from South ‘Field 
to Baker Field after the ball game. 


Frank D. Fackenthal, ’06, Secretary of 
the University and a fixture in perpetug 
on Commencement Day Committees, rep- 
resents University officialdom. So does 
Henry Lee Norris, Superintendent of 
Buildings and Grounds, whose particular 
task is to see to it that the University 
does no excavating and locks no buildings 
at places where the Commencement Day 
crowd might want to be. 

Walter M. Schwarz, ’07, brings to the 
Committee his experience as a member 
last year. 

Robert P. Marshall, 08, represents the 
fifteen-year class for 1923, and is collect- 
ing experience for two more years of 
service on the Commencement Day Com- 
mittee. 

The Naughty Niners, than which there 
is no whicher in Alumni affairs, have 
their efficient Secretary, Ward Melville, 
09, on the Committee, to get an idea 
as to what they have to beat at their fif- 
teenth reunion in 1924. 

Sam McKeown, 711, is finishing his 
third year on the Commencement Day 
Committee. The work has no troubles 
for him, as it is pie compared with his 
job as Chairman of the House Com- 
mittee at the Columbia University Club. 

Warner Pyne, ’12, is basking in the 
halo of glory which his very successful 
Decennial of last year still casts around 
him. Dallas Haines, ’13, has circles un- 
der his eyes and fatigue in his voice, 
from trying to head up the plans for the 
Decenntal Class this year, and hold down 
a job that pays a salary, all at the same 
time. Albert C. Rothwell, ’14, is watch- 
ing him with considerable pleasure. 
Rothwell has not yet been overcome by 
the fear which his own Decennial will 
put into his heart about six months 
hence. 

Publicity for Commencement Day is 
in charge of Frank R. Whelan, 714, who 
has established his reputation along these 
lines through Varsity “C” Club bulle- 
tins, the ALUMNI NEws, etc., etc. (He 
has nothing to do with publicity abou? 
the Committee. He did not write this 
story.—Ed.) 

John D. Kennedy, ’19, has assumed a 
giant’s task as Chairman of the Costume 
Parade Committee. Walter Dwyer, 715, 
was his predecessor, and broke all rec- 
ords last year. 

George R. Beach, 95, ’97L, President 
of the Alumni Federation, and therefore 
“the man behind the scenes,” is ex-officio 
a member of the Committee. So 13 
Charles G. Proffitt, 717, Executive Secre- 
tary of the Federation. 

We call this. quite a Committee. If 
theydon't put-over-a whale of a Com- 
mencement, we give up. 
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1909 Prepares for Commencement 

Plans for a rather unusual form of 
participation in the Commencement. ac- 
tivities this year were made by the Class 
of 1909 at their luncheon last Wednesday, 
May 2. It seems evident that they will 
cut quite a swath in this year's costume 
parade. 


This lunch meeting, which was held at 
the Elks’ Club on West Forty-third 
Street, marked the close of the class’ 
winter program of monthly meetings. 
It was rather slimly attended, probably 
because so many members of the class 
were still endeavoring to recover from 
the effects of the class smoker held the 
week previous. What was lacking in 
numbers was made up in enthusiasm, 
however. President Ryan, who presided, 
raised the discussion of Commencement 
activities by asking for a report from 
Herbert Lippmann, the class representa- 
tive on the committee discussing plans for 
the Commencement of 1924, when 1909 
will celebrate the fifteenth anniversary of 
its advent in the world. Lippmann and 
Dick Smythe were appointed as members 
of a committee which will be more com- 
pletely announced later, to carry out the 
details of a Commencement Day plan 
for this year which they themselves 
originated at the luncheon. Of course, 
this plan is being held in strictest con- 
fidence, but it promises to land a banner 
for its lucky originators, if the hopes 
of the class materialize. 

Those present at the luncheon included : 
W. L. Arnstein, W. C. Blackwood, 
Charles R. Carroll, William M. Car- 
penter, William Fondiller, Herbert M. 
Lippmann, T. C. Morgan, Ward Mel- 
ville, John J. Ryan, and Richard H. 
Smythe. 


1920S Holds Billiard Championship 
The Class of 1920 Engineers held an- 
other supper and meeting last Saturday 
evening, April 28, at Ware's Coffee 
House, 52 West Thirty-ninth Street. The 
Wendell Fund Committee, composed of 
Barish, Burke, Cowen, Meyer and Ward, 
reported that subscriptions to the amount 
of one hundred dollars have already come 
in, and it is felt that more will be due 
when others will have recovered from 
the blows of the income tax returns. An- 
other meeting was planned for the end 
of May, just before Commencement. 
After the supper the Class B Billiard 
Championship was held. Stecker, a mere 
amateur, won this important event, and 
must now match his skill with Gabriel, 
our Class A champion. (The latter’s 
absence was a fine stroke of diplomacy, 
it was claimed, for our amateur champion 
was in rare form.) 
The loyal members 


present were: 


Calendar 


Unless otherwise indicated, the 
events listed below will be held at the 
Columbia University Club, 4 West 
43rd Street. Telephone, Longacre 
8200. 


Monpay, May 14. 


1899S. Committee of 25th Anniver- 
sary. Dinner. 7:30 p. m. 

Columbia University Post of Amer- 
ican Legion. Dinner. 7:00 p. m. 


Tuespay, May 15. 


1919. Weekly luncheon. Pequot Cof- 
fee House, 91 Water Street, New 
York. 

1920. Weekly luncheon.  Stewart’s, 
30 Park Place, New York. 


WEDNESDAY, May 16. 


1916. Monthly luncheon. Stewart's. 
30 Park Place, New York. 

1918. Informal monthly luncheon. 
Stewarts, 30 Park Place, New 
York. 


Tuurspay, May 17. 


1917. Monthly luncheon. 
by mail.) 
Law Alumni 
luncheon. 
College Alumni Association. 
Reunion. 
8:30 p. m. 
New Jersey Alumni Club. Annua! 
meeting, golf tournament and din- 
ner. Canoe Brook Country Club, 

Summit, N. J. 
Monnpay, May 21. 


College Alumni Association. 
ing Committee meeting. 
6:30 p. m. 

P. & S. Alumni Association. Spring 
meeting. Faculty House, Morning- 
side Drive and 117th Street. 7:15 
p. m. 


(Details 
Association. Monthly 


Spring 
Van Am Quadrangle. 


Stand- 


Dinner. 


Wepnespay, May 23. 


1904. Class dinner. 7:00 p. m. 
TueEspay, May 29. 

1898. Class dinner. 7:00 p. m. 
Monpay, JUNE 4. 

Law Alumni Association. Kent Cen- 
tennial Celebration. Columbia Uni- 
versity Gymnasium. 8:00 p. m. 

TUESDAY, JUNE 5. 
1883Arts & Mines. Class 
Hotel Astor. 7:30 p. m. 

Graduate Schools Association. 
ner. Faculty Club, 6:30 p. m. 

Alumni Trustee Nominating Conven- 

tion. Trustee's Room. Columbia 
University. 4:00 p. m. 


dinner. 


Dir- 


Beuerman, Burke, Barish, Cowen, Fanelli, 
Lewis, Meyer, Podoloff, Stoule and 
Stecker. H. H. M. 


Liw Students Praise Career of 
Charles Thaddeus Terry, ’93L 


A resolution was recently drawn up 
by a committee of Law School students 
commending the long years of service and 
the pleasant comradeship of Charles 
Thaddeus Terry, '93L, Dwight Professor 
of Law, who dicd on February ¥9-1last, 


after thirty years’ continuous service as 
a law teacher at Columbia. The resolu- 
tion says in part: 

“Those whose good fortune it was to 
study under him, can never forget him. 
To them, as they crossed the threshold 
of their chosen profession, law was the 
reflected light of great names. Four 
afternoons a week at the scheduled hour 
of 4:30, the familiar classroom swarmed 
with students, nearly every seat taken, 
soine sitting nonchalantly on the window 
sills. A busy, collective hum of disasso- 
ciated conversations pervaded the room. 
Abruptly the buzzing ceased! Scattered 
individuals fled to their allotted seats. 
lest they be detected not ready for the 
battle of wits. A profound 
ominous silence reigned. Hundreds oi 
hearts beat in fear; hearts which now 
mourn with equal fervor the loss of a 
friend. There followed an hour which 
must of necessity be unique, a treasured 
memory of privileged association with a 
great life. As the days of the year 
passed, his students grew in legal stat- 
ure; gradually the abstract became spe- 
cific; the distant became proximate. 

The student became a part of 
the law. He ceased being an observer, 
to become an atom in the structure, a 
part of an organic whole. For showing 
so clearly to each his legal individuality ; 
for intense concentration on the work ot 
the day; for relentless mental combat ; 
for sharing the keen mind and the won- 
derful smile, a lasting debt is owed t> 
him whose active work is finished. The 
novice, who unwarily became the de- 
fender of a selected premise, ultimately 
found himself, under the guidance of a 
great teacher, fighting to reach and main- 
tain a just conclusion. What finer train- 
ing for the profession of the law an:l 
the battle of life? 


“With deep emotion we recall our for- 

mal parting as teacher and student. 
Standing before us, as a group, 

at our last meeting in Kent Hall, he ad- 
dressed us in words that will long hve 
in our memory: 

nae The affection and regar { 
of the members of the class are of much 
higher value to me than anything in the 
way of professional success could be. 

“Gentlemen, if in these passing years 
I have entered into the life of any one 
man, that means more to me than to have 
my name staring from the backs of one 
hundred books on those library shelves. 

I have knowingly pursued a 

method of teaching which, but for your 
patience and your kindness would em- 
bitter you toward me. Yet I felt it my 
duty, as the best means that in me lay. 
tol helpsprepare you for the battle n£ 
life?” 
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Pace 

Once in a blue moon, a figure appears 
in the athletic world, with an apparently 
unlimited reservoir of energy, whom we 
designate as “an iron man.” Perhaps it 
is Joe McGinnity, who pitched double- 
headers so often that he regarded nine 
innings as a half-holiday; or Johnny 
Maulbetsch, the Michigan Battering Ram, 
who, if memory serves us, gained 307 
yards by rushing, in a single game against 
Harvard; or Melvin Shepherd—“ Peerless 
Mel”—who for ten years started from 
scratch at every distance from 300 yards 
to a mile. 

Not to the common run of men, and 
not even to the average champion is given 
such unlimited store of power and energy. 
The amount of expendable energy that 
most men possess does not vary greatly 
from a certain fixed amount. The differ- 
ence between the average performer and 
the star is largely determined by the abil- 
ity to conserve and distribute that en- 
ergy. 

In any contest that draws on reserve 
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energy, judgment of pace is probably the 
most important factor. A man has just 
so much energy, and must know how 
much of it he must save to carry him to 
the end. He must know the point at 
which the rate of return diminishes with 
each increase in effort. Having found 
this out—usually by sad experience—he 
must learn to act as a meter, gauging the 
rate of consumption. 


A good stroke oar can tell almost ex- 
actly the number of strokes per min- 
ute, and the rate he travels through the 
water. Some runners possess uncanny 
ability to judge their own speed. We 
have seen George Bonhag more than once 
run a half mile or mile within a fifth of 
a second of the time he said he was going 
to do. In practice, he would reel off lap 
after lap without the slightest variation 
in speed. The indominable “Chesty Joe” 
Ray can tell almost exactly the time cf 
his races. As an instance of the im- 
portance of carefully measured speed, 
we quote the case of John Paul Jones and 
Norman Taber. Jones beat Taber by 15 
yards in the I. C. A. A. A. A. Mile Cham- 
pionship meet in 4:142-5. A week later, 
his physical condition not a bit better, 
in a paced race Taber did 4:12 3-5, the 
present world’s record. Yet Jones was 
the greater racer, and had he been in the 
latter race, would undoubtedly have won, 
and probably have run 4:10. 
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Records Broken in Meet for New 
Jersey Alumni Club Trophy 


With nineteen schools entered, Co- 
lumbia held its third annual interscho- 
lastic meet for schools outside of the 
Metropolitan district on South Field on 
May 5. The Central High School, of 
Newark, N. J., with a well balanced team 
in the field and on the track, won the 
plaque for the largest number of points 
with a total of 23. It was the second 
victory for Central since the meet has 
been inaugurated. Central won in 1921 
and last year Rutherford High was the 
victor. 

There were meet records galore broken 
and it looks as though the entrants in 
future years will have some marks to 
shoot at. This year’s meet saw six new 
records made and one equalled. Stewart, 
of Rutherford, lowered the mile record 
by seven-tenths of a second when he 
turned in a time of 4:39 1-5. 

Captain Eggers, of the Rutherford 
team, took one-fifth of a second from 
the 120-yard high hurdles by doing it 
in 164-5 seconds. The record for the 
220-yard low hurdles was also broken 
when Harris, of Central High, made the 
distance in 28 flat, three-fifths of a second 
below the former mark. 

James Pappas, of the South Side High 
School of Newark, broke the 100-yard 
dash record with a time of 103-5 seconds. 
The former record was 104-5. Kelly, of 
St. Benedicts, broke his own record in 
the 220-yard dash with a time of 231-5. 

Only one record was surpassed in the 
field. Kutner, of New Rochelle, had a 
leap of 20 feet 5 3-4 inches, which bet- 
tered the record made last year of 19 
feet 105-8 inches. 
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The Week in Athletics 


Varsity Loses to Yale in Rowing 
Upset on Housatonic 


The season’s first rowing upset has 
taken place. Columbia Varsity and 
Junior Varsity crews, both favorites for 
first place honors in the triangular regatta 
with Yale and Pennsylvania on the 
Housatonic on May 5, were defeated and 
had to be content with second place. 

Yale was the victor in the Varsity event, 
covering the two mile distance in 11 :02. 
Columbia was second with a time of 
11 :04, and Pennsylvania third, 11:10. In 
the Junior Varsity race Pennsylvania nar- 
rowly gained the first place position with 
a time of 11:21 2-5 and Columbia trailed 
three-fifths of a second back of that. 
Yale with third, 11 :24. 

In the Varsity race Columbia went into 
the lead at the start and for a mile held 
the van position. After the mile had 
been passed Yale began to creep up and 


was soon leading by a few feet. Then 
came the battle of the two boats. Coach 
Leader’s eight, considered the “dark 


horse” of rowing circles, seemed to justify 
its name and proved a little strong in the 
final heart-breaking pace. 

The Junior Varsity event was nip and 
tuck between Columbia and Pennsylvania. 
Columbia had defeated Penn for the 
Childs Cup, and Penn was rowing with 
the madness of revenge. At the finish 
the two boats were so close together that 
the crowd could not tell which had won. 
But Penn was the victor with only a few 
feet to spare. 


The varsity boatings: 


go olunia Bow Ferris; No. 2, Brown, No. 

» Nelson: No: 4 Cooper; No. 5, Mound; No. 

' Ince; No. , Tiihonen; stroke, Brodil; Cox., 
Starehail. 


crac Russell; No. 2, Pet No. 3, Car- 
enter; Sheffield; No. , Wilson; No. 6, 
sent ae Nog Bradiame: " stroke, Lindley; 
Cox., Stoddard. 


Penne eer Bon, Roberts; No. 


2, Haws; 
No. 3, Rugh; No. 4, Jellineck; No. 


5, Borie; 


Ideal Summer Vacations 


No. 6, Goetz; No. 7, Williams; stroke, Doyle; 
Cox., Chase. 


Another Victory for Varsity Tennis Team 


The Blue and White Varsity tennis 
team made another stride toward the in- 
tercollegiate championship on May 5 by 
defeating Princeton, considered one of 
the best college tennis combinations in 
the east, by a score of 5 to 4. It was the 
fifth consecutive victory for the Lion 
net men this season. 

Frank T. Anderson, of Columbia, the 
former national indoor champion, and 
Howard, of Princeton, staged the best 
match of the day. After Anderson had 
lost the first set, 3 to 6, he recovered and 
took the next two by scores of 6 to 3 
and 6 to 4. Lange, Emerson, and Mar- 
shall were the Blue and White’s other 
winners in the singles. Anderson and 
Marshall also won their doubles match. 


Kilroe Wrestling Medal Goes to 
Schwartz 


Marcus Schwartz, ’23, a member of the 
Varsity wrestling team, has been awarded 
the 1923 Kilroe gold wrestling medal. 
Schwartz won the trophy when he de- 
feated Victor Ratner, ’25, in the final 
bout of the tournament in the gymnasium 
on May 1. Although Ratner was much 
heavier, Schwartz managed to win a 
time advantage. The medal is given 
yearly by District Attorney Edwin P. 
Kilroe, ’08L, to the winner of the special 
Bide terecuale bout in the 158-pound 
class. 


In a recent class water polo game the 
sophomores defeated the juniors by a 
score of 30 to 8. 


The only crew race on the Harlem will 
be held on May 19 against the M. I. T. 
eights. 


Only 2 Days from NewYork 
SUMMER VACATION TOURS 


8 Days $83.00, 9 Days $88.50 s24". 


Golf (Two 18-Hole Courses), Tennis, Motor Boating, Sailing, Bath- 


(4 


Including All Ex- 
All Outdoor Sport 


ing. No Passports. 


SAILINGS TWICE WEEKLY 


Via Palatial Twin-Screw, Oil-Burning TransatlanticSLiners 


S. S. “FORT VICTORIA” 


S. S. “FORT ST. GEORGE” 


ty York-Halifax~Quebec 


4 yachting cruises via Palatial twin-screw 


S. S. “FORT HAMILTON” 


Sailing from New York July 7-21-Aug. 4-18 
Stopping One Day (each way) at Halifax and Two Days at Quebec 


Magnificent aen mooni water, cool weather. 


For Illustrated Boo 


Orchestra for Dancing 


ets on Bermuda or Canadian Cruises write to 


FURNESS BERMUDA LINE, 34 Whitehall St., New York 


Tel. Bowling Green 7800 - 


- Or Any Local Tourist Agent 
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The Athletic Calendar 


SATURDAY, May 12. 


Baseball—Varsity at West Point. 

Track—Rutgers at Columbia. 

Golf—Varsity versus Yale at Apa- 
wamis. 

Tennis—Varsity at Harvard. 


TueEspay, May 15. 
Baseball—Fordham at Columbia. 


WEDNESDAY, May 16. 
Tennis—Varsity versus West 
Tennis Club at Montclair. 

TuHurspay, May 17. 
Baseball—Dartmouth at Columbia. 


Side 


Baseball Team Wins Again From 
Rutgers 


For the second time this season the 
Columbia baseball team defeated the Rut- 
gers nine by pounding out a victory on 
the South Field diamond on May 5 by 
a 7 to 2 score. The score of the darier 
game was 9 to 4. 

Jack Van Brocklin did the hurling for 
the winners and seemed to carry out the 
season’s “tradition” that Blue and White 
pitchers not only pitch but hit as well. 
Although Van Brocklin did not hit quite 
as heavily as his team mate, Gehrig, 
usually does in the box, he had a pair of 
two-baggers for the day. 

Columbia started its scoring in the 
first by making one run. Kennedy walked 
and Gehrig drove him home with a single 
to left. In the second the Blue and White 
made three more and followed that up 
with two in the third and one in the 
ninth. Rutgers made all of its runs in 
the fifth on an error, a base on balls, and 
two singles. 


The score: 
COLUMBIA RUTGERS 

AB RH POA ABR H POA 
Kennedy,2b 4 1 2 3 2 Cantini,2b 30022 
Moeschen,cf 2 0 1 0 0 Ellis,lf 40230 
Gehrig,1b 201110 Elsesser,rf 40100 
M’nheim,rf 5 0 0 2 0 Platt,ss 40011 
Strom,3b 31124 Beekman, 1b 40170 
H’ zelman, ss 32 1 2 7 Benzoni, 3b 40041 
Sprague,lf 4 0 1 2 0 Raab,cf 41110 
Blatteis,c 3 1 1 5 2 Butcher,c 21061 
V.Brocklin,p 4 2 2 0 0 Wade,p 00003 
Bowmanp 40002 

Total..... 307 102715 


Total..... 3325 2410 


Errors—Moeschen, Sprague (2), Van Brock- 
lin, Butcher. 


Columbia ......00.--e05 13200001 x—?7 
Rutgers ....sssesoseo.. 0000200 0 0—2 

Two-base hits—Van Brocklin (2). Sacrifices 
—Moeschen (2),  Blatteis. Stolen bases— 
Moeschen, Gehrig, Cantini. Left on bases— 
Columbia 9, Rutgers 7. First base on errors— 
Rutgers 3. Double play—Heinzelman, Strom. 
Kennedy; Heinzelman and Mannheim. Struck 


out—By Van Brocklin 5, by Wade 1, by Bow- 


man 4. Bases on balls—Off Van Brocklin 3, 
off Wade 1, off Bowman 7. Wild pitch—Van 
Brocklin. tite ORN Wade 5 in 12-3 innings. 


Umpires—Walsh and Hart. Time—2:02. 


Penn Overwhelms Varsity Nine 
on South Field 


With Huntzinger in the box, the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania handed the Co- 
lumbia baseball team a sound trouncing 
on South Field on May 3 by a 14 to 1 
score. Huntzinger was practically in- 
vincible as far as scoring was concerned 
and the Blue and White made its only 
run in(the second inning. 

For three innings Gehrig kept on even 
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terms with Huntzinger, but in the fourth 

a pair of errors in the field started his 

downfall, and Coach Coakley sent Price 

to the mound in the fifth. Seven of the 

runs were made off of Price’s delivery. 
The score: 


COLUMBIA PENN 
AB R H PO A AB R H PO A 
Kendy,2b 4 0 0 2 3 Miller,rf 42 100 
Moschn,ss 4 0 1 3 6 Lewes,rf 00 0 0 0 
Gehrig,p 2 0 0 O 2 Westgtelf 5 1 2 0 0 
Price,p 1 0 0 0 2 Holowy lf 0 0 0 0 0 
Manhm,lb 2 1 0 7 1 Sulivn,3b 5 2 1 0 6 
Godwin,lb 1 0 1 3 0 Schuff.lb 4 3 160 
Strom,cf 4 0 1 1 O Farrell,ss 5 10 2 1 
Hnzlmn,rf 3 0 1 4 O Goldblat,e 4 2 215¢0 
Sprague,lf 4 0 0 2 1 Maher,e 0001 1 
Pease,3b 2 0 0 4 2 McMin,cf 5 0 3 0 O 
Wagnr,3b 1 0 0 0 0 Allen,2b 4 2 0 3 2 
Blatteis.c 2 0 1 1 1 Hntzngr,p 3 1 102 
„C 2 0 0 0 O Yadskyp 2 0 1 0 1 
*VanBkln 1 0 0 0 0 Rohrerp 00000 
Totals..33 1 52718 Totals.41¢ 14 12 27 13 


*Batted for Wagner in ninth. 
Errors—Kennedy, Moeschen (2), Peace (4), 
Schuff, Farrell (3), Maher. 
Columbia ............. 01000000 0—1 
Penn coesdistasere ostar 01033400 3—14 
Two-base hit—Yadusky. Sacrifice—Miller. 
Stolen bases—Mannheim, Strom, Sullivan (2), 
Schuff, Farrell, Goldblatt. Left on bases— 
Columbia 7, Penn 5. First base on error—Co- 
lumbia 2, Penn 4. Double plays—Moeschen and 
Mannheim; Peace, Mannheim, Moeschen and 
Blatteis. Struck out—By Huntzinger 6, b 
Yadusky 2, by Rohrer 2. Bases on balls—O 
hrig 2, off Price 2, off Huntzinger, off 
Rohrer 1. Hit by itcher—By Yadusky (Price). 
Hits—Off Gehrig 7 in 4 2-3 innings, of Price 5 
in 41-3 innings, off Huntzinger 1 in 5 innings, 
off Yadusky 4 in 3 innings. Umpires—Walsh 
and Ħart. Time—2:18. 


Athletic Notes 


_ Columbia’s freshman tennis team lost 
its second match of the season on May 5 
to the West Side Tennis Club’s junior 
team. The yearlings dropped all of the 
singles and doubles matches. Strauss, of 
Columbia, carried his match with Pitman 
to the three set limit but lost. Greenberg 
and Washburn also looked like winners 
in the doubles but were nosed out in the 
final set by a score of 6 to 4. 


Eight hundred and thirty-six entries, 
representing 33 colleges, have been made 
for the I. C. A. A. A. A, championships 
to be held at Franklin Field on May 25 
and 26. Columbia will have men in 
every event. Koppisch is favored to win 
the quarter mile and Higgins is expected 
to repeat his victory of last year in the 
two-mile event. 


| The Letter Box | 


[The Glee Club recently gave a serics 
of concerts in a number of Southern 
citics.—Ed. | 


Randolph-Macon Woman's College, 
Lynchburg, Va. 
Department of German. 
April 30, 1923. 


DEAR Tyson: 

It’s really none of my business, but 
you'd better send Norris, Pete Schmidt, 
and Chaplain Knox down here to get 
the members of your Glee Club. They 
gave a delightful concert here Saturday 
evening, and could have left a half hour 
later and got to New York Sunday 
morning if they’d wanted to. But here 
it 1s Monday after high noon, and they 
show not the slightest signs of getting 
ready to leave. 

Yours, etc., 


PoRTERFIELD, 
(Ph.D., 1910, but wise 
long before that.) 
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BERKELEY-IRVING 
School for Boys 


309-315 WEST 83D ST., NEW YORK 


“From Primary to College” 
Forty-third year. All grades. Small classes. 
Individual instruction. New Gymnasium, 
roof playground and Swimming Pool on 
Premises. Send for illustrated catalogue. 

Phone Schuyler 4836 

L. D. Ray, ’82, Head: aster 
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CoLUMBIA GRAMMAR SCHOOL 


5,7, and 9 West 93d Strect 
Founded 1764 Telephone 3787 River 


Fireproof building. Boys prepared for Co- 
lumbia, Cornell, Harvard, Princeton, Yale, 
and other colleges. Approved by Regents. 
Strong Primary and Elementary Schools. 
Gymnasium. Playground. 


Frepveric A. ALDEN, Headmaster 


Declaration of Independence 


o Af racsmne copy of the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence has been issued by the John Hancock Mutual 


Life Insurance Company. This reproduction is a com- 
posite reduced facsimile, one-quarter size, taken from a 
facsimile reproduction of the original Declaration of In- 
dependence made by W. I. Stone, in 1823, under the di- 
rection of John Quincy Adams, then Secretary of State. 
The original engrossed Declaration is in the custody of the 
Librarian of Congress at Washington. 

The John Hancock Company will be glad to send a copy 
of the Declaration free to any person or institution desiring 
it for framing. 


JOHN HANCOCK made the Signature famous by 


signing the Declaration of Independence. 


THE SIGNATURE has been made a Household Word 
by the 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


Largest Fiduciary Institution 
in New England 


Sixty-one Years 


in Business 


Four-Power Treaty 
tH 


THE MOST IMPORTANT TREATY EVER 
NEGOTIATED BY THE UNITED STATES 


V 
Every one should know this treaty 


Copies may be had free by writing to the 
JOHN HANCOCK MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


ARE) 
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Riverdale Country School 


RIVERDALE-ON-H uDSON 
X New Yorx 
FRANK S. HACKETT, Columbia ’99 
HEADMASTER 


A College Preparatory Boarding and Day 
School of High Scholastic Standing 


Beautiful New Fire-Proof Dormitory of 
One Hundred Single Rooms 


For illustrated catalog address the 
Hea ter 


Safety Service 
Satisfaction 


Storage Moving Packing 
Send for illustrated booklet 


67th Street and Columbus 
Avenue 


NEW YORK 


Telephone, Columbus 2977 


BANK OF THE 
MANHATTAN COMPANY 


40 Wall Street, New York 


Capital, Surplus & Undivided Profits 
over $22,000,000.00 


STEPHEN BAKER, President 
RAYMOND E. JONES, First Vice-President 


DIRECTORS 

GEORGE MCNEIR 
ARTHUR G. MEYER 
Joun C. Moore 
CuarLes E. Potts 
SAMUEL SLOAN 
JAMES SPEYER 


J. E. ALDRED 
STEPHEN BAKER 
BERTRAM H. BORDEN 
MARSHALL FIELD 
MICHAEL FRIEDSAM 
WALTER JENNINGS 
Raymonp E. Jones Cart F. STURHAHN 
Henry K. McHARG GEORGE ZABRISKIE 
Joun STEWART BAKER 


Uptown Office: 
31 UNION SQUARE, N. Y.C. 


25 conveniently located offices in the 
Boroughs of Queens and Brooklyn 
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Alumni Notes 


Addresses of Columbia Alumni may be 
secured from the Alumni Office, 311 East 
Hall, Columbia University, 
(Telephone, Morningside 1400). 

to Alumni, in care of the Alumni 
Office, will be properly forwarded. For 


such letters, a return address should ap- 
pear on the envelope in case of non-delivery. 


’°81L—William D. Guthrie, President 
of the New York State Bar Associa- 
tion, was officially received by the 
President of the Paris Bar at the Court 
of Appeals on April 17. All the Judges 
of the Court of Appeals attended the 
reception, which was held in the library 
of the Paris Court House. 

’°81L—Morris Cooper and Morris 
Cooper, Jt "13, formed a partnership 
on May 1 for the practise of law under 
the firm name of Cooper & Cooper, 
with offices at 67 Wall Strect, New 
York. 

’81Mines— William A. Wilson writes 
that he will spend the summer in the 
Universal Hill Mining District at 
Wood River, Idaho, engaged in open- 
ing and equipping with new machinery 
old properties which were large pro- 
ducers of silver-lead ores up to 1890. 
His address is 307 Dooly Block, Salt 
Lake City, Utah. 

’*84Mines—Announcement has been 
made of the engagement of John Noble 
Stearns, President of John N. Stearns 
& Co., silk merchants, of New York 
City, and Mrs. Robert Lawrence Ahles, 
of 116 East Sixty-third Street, New 
York. The wedding is expected to 
take place some time this month. 

701S—C. G. A. Schmidt, Jr. has given 
up his business as sales engineer and 
has entered the Dravo Equipment 
Company as District Manager of the 
Philadelphia Branch, at 2200 Arch 
Street. 

704F A, ’07—Rockwell Kent, artist, 
author and amateur explorer, has just 
come from the tip of Cape Horn, the 
jumping-off place of the South Amer- 
ican continent, and conceded to be one 
of the wildest spots on earth, back to 
the pastoral quietude of his 200-acre 
farm at Arlington, Vermont. He re- 
ports that he went to the Straits of 
Magellan for pictures and adventures 
and got both, but that arriving in New 
York, he had a more astonishing expe- 
rience on the staid waterfront of Brook- 
lyn than in his entire South American 
trip. Having been notified that his 
twenty canvases, which he had shipped 
North from Punta Arenas, Chile, had 
arrived, he went to the Grace Line 
Pier for them, only to find that they 
were being held at the Customs Ap- 
praiser’s stores as “merchandise manu- 
factured in a foreign country,” on 
which duty must be paid. “If anything 
could be more completely, utterly, ex- 
clusively and inalienably American than 
those pictures from start to finish— 
except that they aren't finished yet— 
I can’t imagine how, “Kent declared. 
“I bought the brushes, paint and can- 
vas here before I started. The sketches 
were all painted on board a boat which 
I bought in Punta Arenas, the bill of 
sale being recorded with the American 
Consul there and the boat being placed 
under American registry and flying the 
American flag.” 


08, °14PhD—Edwin M. Borchard; 
Protessor of Law and Law Librarian 


May 11, 1923 


at Yale, has been appointed by the 
Peruvian Government as Counsel in 
pending arbitration with Chile before 
the President of the United States on 
the Tacna-Arica dispute, which will be 
submitted to the President this sum- 
mer. Borchard has served the De- 
partment of State, the United States 
Shipping Board, the Department of 
Commerce and other Government de- 
partments as a legal adviser. 

09, ’11F A—Lindsay Norden, former- 
ly organist of St. Mary's Episcopal 
Church of Brooklyn, New York, is 
now conductor of the choir of the 
Second Presbyterian Church of Phila- 
delphia. This choir gave a concert in 
Aeolian Hall, New York, on the eve- 
ning of May 7, featuring Russian 
music, for the proper rendition of 
which it was fortunate in having Oc- 
tavo Basses. 

10—Norman H. Angell, General 
Secretary of the Y. M.C. A. in Potts- 
ville, Pa., sends his fellow classmates 
the good news that John Hamilton 
Angell was born on April 20, in Balti- 
more, Md. “It goes without saying,” 
he writes, “that with the middle name 
of Hamilton he can, of course, go only 
to Columbia when the time comes. Let 
us hope he will be inspired with the 
same ideals of service that Hamilton 
had and which the college helped to 
produce.” 

"11—A. Boylan Fitzgerald, D.D., has 
just completed a successful pastorate 
of four years at Vailsburg Church, 
Newark, N. J., and is transferring to 
the First Methodist Episcopal Church 
in Phillipsburg, Pa. Fitzgerald attended 
Drew Theological Seminary and re- 
ceived the honorary degree of D.D. 
from Taylor University. He has trav- 
eled extensively through this country. 
Europe, India, China, Japan and South 
America. 


’11L—Arthur W. Proctor is Execu- 
tive Secretary of the Boy Scouts’ Foun- 
dation of Greater New York, with an 
office at 220 West Forty-second Street. 

"12L—Announcement has been made 
of the marriage of Paul Williams and 
Mrs. Marguerite Darmour Mitchell on 


April 21. Williams’ law offices are 
located at 61 Broadway, New York 
City. 


"15AM—Max H. Wilensky, attorney, 


_ of Philadelphia, Pa., and Atlanta, Ga.. 


is enjoying a 5,000- mile automobile 
tour through the southern States. He 
writes that he is combining on his tour 
pleasure with business of a legal and 
industrial nature, in furtherance of his 
purpose to enter next year the Demo- 
cratic Primary in Georgia, as candidate 
for Congress. 

"15, °17L—Sherman M. Bijur was 
recently appointed a Captain in the 
308th Infantry of the reorganized 77th 
Division in the Organized Reserves of 
the United States Army. 

’17—The engagement has been an- 


nounced of John Campbell Fowler and 
Miss Eleanor Stafford Smith. Miss 


Smith is a graduate of the Sacred 
Heart Convent in Brooklyn, New 
York. 


’16J—The engagement has been an- 
nounced of Harry J. Walsh, 8502 Ft. 
Hamilton Parkway, New York City, 
and Miss Mary Elizabeth Bannigan, of 
Brooklyn) Düring the war Walsh 
served overseas—with the Tank Corps. 


A SECTION OF THE CAMPUS BETWEEN EAST HALL AND THE LIBRARY. 


The 6th Day of | 
The 6th Month May 18 


RESERVED!!! | 1923 
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Paderewski at his Steinway 


“THE supreme qualities of the Steinway piano 
have been for many years universally recog- 
nized. Musicians and the musical public have long 
regarded it as ‘the standard of perfection. It would 
seem from this that the summit had been reached, for 
with the attainment of perfection progress is 
stopped. And yet, in the case of the Steinway, this 
law of nature seems to have been defied. I feel 
obliged to declare, upon revisiting Steinway Hall 
after an absence of many years, and I do most em- 
phatically declare, that an astonishing progress has 
been achieved. To the former qualities, now mag- 
nified and intensified, an entirely new quality has 
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been added, one which once was considered al- 
most incompatible with the character of tone—an 
easy, light, surprisingly agreeable action. Another 
thing—I have tested a very large number of 
Steinway Concert Grands, and I have not been 
able to choose any one of them as the best, because 
all are best... . There is something in the his- 
tory of the Steinway family to bring joy to the 
heart of every one who is devoted to his profession. 
The Steinway piano is an unmistakable product of 
love of profession, and to it I pay my tribute of 
high esteem and admiration.” 


Steinway & Sons and their dealers have made it conveniently possible for music lovers to own a Steinway. 


Prices : $875 and up. 


STEINWAY 


THE INSTRUMENT OF THE IMMORTALS 
STEINWAY é SONS, Steinway Hall, 107-109 East Fourteenth Street, New York 


AN APPRECIATION by IGNACE J. PADEREWSKI 


~ 
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MORE ABOUT THE ENGINEERING PROB- 
LEM.—There has been a considerable amount 
of discussion, both on the Campus and among 
Alumni, in regard to the attendance in our engineering 
schools and the advisability of more flexibility in the 
requirements. In its last issue the News outlined a 
plan to increase flexibility and to meet the demand for 
a shorter course of study than the present requirement 
of six vears. We stated that such a plan would be in 
harmony with the policy of the University to extend 
and broaden its educational offerings. 

The registration in our engineering schools is at pres- 
ent about one half capacity, and in our opinion a careful 
study of the situation should convince anyone that we 
are now doing all that is reasonable to expect that we can 
do in meeting the demand for a six-year course of study, 
and that we have achieved a very satisfactory registration 
for this tvpe of course. In short, we believe that 200 
students, the present registration in the engineering part 
of our six-vear course, is a very creditable showing and 


about the maximum that can be reasonably expected 
for the type of student who can or will spend six vears 
in securing his engineering education. If we are now 
serving about the maximum demand it is reasonable to 
expect for a six-year course, unless we are willing to 
scrap half of our plant and equipment and give only 
this kind of course, we should utilize the balance in 
meeting some of the other educational demands of 
engineers. 

In support of this statement, we offer the following 
data: Before 1914, Columbia offered a four-year course 
and an optional six-year program. For a number of years 
there were between twenty and twenty-five per cent. of 
the graduating classes who took either our six-year op- 
tion or a college course elsewhere before taking their en- 
gineering degree. These figures indicated that, when 
the six-vear plan became obligatory, the attendance in 
the engineering schools would be about 75. As a matter 
of fact, we have succeeded in more than doubling this 
hgure. Is it reasonable to expect that we can do more 
than this? Again, one of our large sister institutions, 
which has devoted itself entirely to engineering instruc- 
tion, and has spent millions on equipment and build- 
ings, has out of its total enrollment only ten or twelve 
per cent. of students who have taken a college degree 
before entering engineering, about half of the ratio we 
formerly had. Also, while it is extremely difficult to 
get any exact figures it seems probable that less than 
a thousand (out of a total that must be over 10,000). 
of the students who enter engineering schools every 
vear, take any arts course before entering. In short, the 
demand for the longer course at present indicated is 
about ten per cent. of the total demand for engineering 
education. Based on these figures, the achievement of 
the Columbia engineering schools in attracting twenty 
per cent. in former years and in securing 250 per cent. 
increase over the indicated attendance on a compulsory 
six-year plan, is truly remarkable, and greater than 
could have possibly been predicted ten years ago. This 
means that we cannot reasonably hope to reach much 
greater numbers than we aremow) securing for this type 
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of study. Indeed, the number of students in our pre- 
engineering course has decreased this year just as the 
entering class in many engineering schools all over the 
country has decreased, due undoubtedly to the general 
unsettled economic situation. 

We feel, therefore, that Columbia has reached 
its limit of usefulness in this particular field of en- 
gineering education. Inasmuch as it is unreasonable 
to expect any marked increase in numbers and as only 
half the equipment and capacity of our schools is needed 
to meet this demand we again urge the careful consid- 
eration of the situation upon the University authorities, 
feeling that there is a great opportunity for Columbia 
to expand and broaden her work in engineering educa- 
tion. 


AS TO COMMENCEMENT.—Only a few 
weeks separate us from the end of the academic year, 
and with the last hoorah of Commencement dies a 
cycle in Alumni affairs that has been notable in more 
ways than one. The News does not feel that this is 
the time or place to recount the achievements of 
1922-23, but we do feel that this is a very fitting time 
to urge a large attendance at the University on Com- 
mencement Day. 

The program, we understand, is to follow the general 
lines of the successful one of last June. The Alumni 
are interested frankly in the good time they have at 
these reunions, and every attempt is being made to 
improve the enjoyable list of events which were run 
off so smoothly last year. 

The Committee is still in an experimental mood, evi- 
dently, as once more there are to be no speakers at the 
luncheon. The reason for this innovation is self-evident. 
The luncheon is an occasion on which it has been possible 
for the President of the University to make an annual 
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address to the Alumni about the work of the year. He 
has followed this custom without fail ever since his 
inauguration, and he is enabled to put before the 
graduates the accomplishments of the academic year 
just closing in a way that no one else can, for the 
simple reason that he has a point of view which differs 
from others and he knows what phases of Columbia’s 
work out to be brought to the fore in the eves of the 
Alumni. The President has gone to Europe to deliver 
the Watson lectures, and his absence will make it pos- 
sible for the committee to try out a program without 
any speakers. 

It has long been a custom at Columbia for some of 
the men who receive honorary degrees to address the 
Alumni, in that they are prominent men of affairs, and 
what they have to say ought to prove of interest and 
value. To say that these addresses have alwavs been 
of superior type would be at least a slight exaggeration. 
In fact, particularly on the part of many younger men, 
it has several times been urged that this feature of the 
luncheon be abolished. One attempt was made to do 
so, immediately after the war, but there was so much 
adverse comment that the next year the Commence- 
ment Day committee reverted to the old plan. 

The News believes that it will be a good thing to 
try out the noiseless luncheon this year. We incline 
to the view that for the Alumni who are not interested 
in the more strenuous events of Commencement Dav. 
the opportunity for seeing and listening to eminent 
citizens is a drawing card that leads many back to 
Morningside. We are in favor of any program that 
will make Commencement Day attractive to the great- 
est number of graduates. We shall. for this reason, 
be particularly interested in the results of this year’s 
experiment, but we urge the Committee not to strike 
luncheon speakers from Commencement Day forever. 


Charles E. Hughes, ’86L, to Deliver 
Kent Oration 

Invitations have been mailed to all 
graduates of the Law School, whether 
members of the Law Alumni Association 
or not, to the Kent Centennial celebra- 
tion to be held at the University on June 
4, in honor of the return of Chancellor 
James Kent to his professorship at Co- 
lumbia. Honorable Charles E. Hughes, 
"ROL, Secretary of State, is to deliver the 
commemoration oration in the Univer- 
sity Gymnasium at 8 p. m. Honorable 
Edward R. Finch, ’98L, President of the 
Law Alumni Association, will preside. 
Following the exercises in the gym- 
nasium, a reception will be held at Kent 
Hall, during which a collection of Kent 
manuscripts and memorabilia will be on 
exhibition, and a set of cases for the 
Kent collection of law books will be pre- 


rary Association. 


celebration. 


sented to the University by the Law Lib- 
Honorable Charles J. 
McDermott, ’89L, is chairman of the 
general committee in charge of the Kent 


An Important Letter 
will be mailed to you next week. 


In the meantime 


Don't make any date for 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 6th 


Powell, 13PhD, Makes Phi Beta 
Kappa Address at Vermont 

Thomas Reed Powell, ’13Ph.D., Pro- 
fessor of Constitutional Law, addressed 
the Alpha Chapter of Phi Beta Kappa 
at its 75th anniversary meeting, held in 
the University of Vermont Chapel or 
April 27. Powell contrasted America’s 
present attitude of aloofness toward 
world affairs with her former response 
and devotion to a passionate idealism. 
“We have gathered our skirts about us,” 
he said, “in a holier-than-thou attitudc, 
and lend no aid in the completion of the 
great task to which we once dedicate 
ourselves with sympathetic understand- 
‘ng.’ He referred, in closing, to Phi 
Beta Kappa, with its membership based 
on scholarship, as a company of men and 
women in which a more liberal tempcr 
might be looked) for. 
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P.&S. in Labrador 


Being a Resume of the Work of Columbia Students at Spotted Islands, by Frederick T. Van Beuren, Jr., '02 P.&S., 
Associate Dean of the Ccilege of Physicians and Surgeons 


P&S in Labrador is the Columbia 
Unit of the Grenfell Mission. Its activi- 
tics are carried on along a hundred miles 
of barren, rocky coast; and nowhere, 
perhaps, 1s the widespread influence of 
Columbia more strongly felt or more 
deeply appreciated than it is there, in 
that isolated part of the Eastern Sea- 


THE “P. & S.” AT REST. 


board. The work is absolutely and en- 
tirely a student activity, conceived, or- 
ganized and carried forward by them. 
The Alumni of the College of Physi- 
cians and Surgeons were called upon for 
the first time, last year, and responded 
splendidly with approval, encouragement 
and financial assistance. But the entire 
credit of undertaking the work and car- 
rying it on belongs to the undergraduate 
students in the Medical School of the 
University, and a brief outline of its ori- 
gin and growth should interest Columbia 
men everywhere. 

In the summer of 1912, Dr. James W. 
Wiltse, at that time a student at Cornell 
Medical School, in a desire to discover 
some place where he might spend a few 
months of real serviceable work, made his 
way to Labrador. He found so much 
to command his efforts and found the 
doing of this work so delightful, that he 
returned again the following summer, 
this time taking with him enough lumber 
and supplies to construct a permanent 
house from which to do his work. The 
end of the summer saw scme of his 
dreams come true, but no one to carry 
them on to more complete realization, for 
it was to be Dr. Wiltse’s last year in 
school. 

With the purpose in mind of finding an 
established organization which would 
permanently interest itself in the continu- 
ation of the work he started, Dr. Wiltse 
came to the P&S Club in 1914 and of- 
fered to turn over the work in entirety 
to the College of Physicians and Sur- 
geons, with the P&S Club as sponsor. 
The president and the secretary of the 
club at that time, seeing at last an ideal 
way of finding expression for the things 


for which the P&S Club had been found- 
ed, eagerly accepted the proposition. 
Frcm that time on, the work has gone 
steadily forward, until today in place of 
the barren island without semblance of 
hospital or school, which Dr. Wiltse knew 
in 1914, the College of Physicians and 
Surgeons is represented on The Labra- 
dor by a neat and serviceable ward build- 
ing and a combination school, church and 
recreation center. In place of an old 
motor boat the entire surrounding coast 
has now come to know the trim P&S 
launch which is steadily on the go from 
one island to another. In the eight years 
which have elapsed since the work was 
first taken over a steady stream of P&S 
men carrying medical assistance, cloth- 
ing, supplies and a great part of the 
only brightness the natives of Spotted 
Islands know, has kept the work going 
and growing. 

Neil C. Stevens, "16P&S; Manning C. 
Field, ’16P&S; Harold Stuart, '18P&S; 
William J. Barnes, ’18P&S; Charles 
Stanley Knapp, ’19P&S; Frank Johnson, 
'20 P&S ; Francis Brewer, ’20P&S ; George 
Reynolds, ’21P&S; Stewart B. Sniffen, 
"22P&S; Martin Schreiber, "22P&S, and 
Ernest H. Wilcox, ’23P&S; W. B. S. 
Thomas, ’24P&S, and Elizabeth Taintor 
Thomas (Mrs. W. B. S.), ’24P&S, form 
the line that have handed the active work 
down from class to class. 

The spirit of these individuals has 
been so firmly impressed upon that lonely 
place, and their work has come to mean 
so much to these natives, that it must 
go on. 

The work of the Spotted Island Sta- 
tion is primarily, and very effectively, 
that of a medical mission. The educa- 
tional work recently undertaken repre- 
sents no departure from this objective. 


Educating the Labrador children of today 
to an understanding of the rules of health- 
ful living and the simple means of com- 
bating disease offers the most effective 
means of advancing the physical welfare 
of the people and perpetuating the bene- 
fits of the medical work. 

The group responsible for the work 
this year, all of whom are P&S students 
except one, is composed of Ruth Bor- 
ing, ’24P&S; W. B. S. Thomas, ’24P&S; 
John F. Close, ’25P&S; Anson P. S. 
Hoyt, ’25P&S; Daniel Kuhlthau, ’26 
P&S, and H. K. Hoornbeck, Harvard 
Dental School. 

Men of other colleges have worked 
side by side with P&S students at Spot- 
ted Islands and have borne their share 
of the burden. But the real support 
comes from the students of P&S, Colum- 
bia’s Medical Department. and the Uni- 
versity may well be proud of these fine 
representatives of hers. They have not 
waited until she bade them go. They 
are carrying her banner high and far. 


The University will be represented at 
the Centennial of Trinity College in Trin- 
ity Church, Hartford, Connecticut, on 
the afternoon of May 27 by Professor 
Henry B. Mitchell and Professor 
Charles Sears Baldwin. 


Henry Fairfield Osborn, ’07Hon, Re- 
search Professor of Zoology, was elected 
a vice-president of the American Philo- 
sophical Society at its annual meeting held 
in Philadelphia on April 21. 

Dean Pegram and Professor D. D. 
Jackson will represent the University at 
the inauguration of Samuel Wesley Strat- 
ton as President of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology on June 11. 


TWO OF THE BUILDINGS BELONGING TO THE COLUMBIA 
UNIT OF THB GRENFELL, MISSION. 
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Columbia Trustees Join Phi Delta Phi 


Five members of the Board of Trus- 
tees of the University were initiated into 
the imternational legal fraternity of Phi 
Delta Phi by the Columbia chapter, or 
Inn, at its meeting on May 7, in recogni- 
tion of their achievements in the field 
of the law and their contributions to the 
advancement of legal education. The 
Trustees taken into the organization were 
T. Ludlow Chrystie, ’92; Frederic R. 
Coudert, 90, °94PhD; Joseph P. Grace, 
‘94, 96L; John G. Milburn; and Herbert 
L. Satterlee, °83, '85L. Archibald Doug- 
las, 97L, and Jackson E. Reynolds, ‘99L, 
also of the Board of Trustees, and mem- 
bers of the fraternity, were present and 
assisted with the initiation, in conjunction 
with Dean Harlan F. Stone, '98L, and 
Professor Young B. Smith, °12L. 


The ceremonies were followed by a 
dinner in the entertainment room of the 
new Faculty House, at which the entire 
Law School Faculty were guests, Thomas 
I. Parkinson, Professor of Legislation, 
acting as toastmaster. The speakers 
after dinner included Munroe Smith, 
77L, ‘04Hon, Bryce Professor of Euro- 
pean Legal History: Professor Herman 
Olyphant, and Archibald Douglas, '97L, 
all of whom emphasized the opportunity 
for service to the profession through lega! 
scholarship, and expressed satisfaction at 
the establishment at Columbia of the de- 
gree of Doctor of Law to be awarded for 
graduate research in law. 


Hamlin and Hazen Entertained by 
Paris Alumni 


A dinner was given by the Alumni 
Club of Paris at the Cercle Interallié on 
April 23, in honor of Alfred D. F. Ham- 
lin, Professor of the History of Archi- 
tecture, and Charles Downer Hazen, 
Professor of History. Among those in- 
vited were the distinguished French pro- 
fessors who are to come to Columbia in 
July to lecture at the Summer Schoo!. 
These professors are: Monsieur Bedier, 
member of the French Academy, Pre- 
fessor at the College de France, and 
Editor of La Revue de France; Mon- 
sieur Le Roy, member of the Institut 
and Professor at the College de France; 
Monsieur Hazard, Professor of Com- 
parative Literature at the Sorbonne: 
Monsieur Emile Bourgeois, member of 
the Institut and Professor at the Sor- 
bonne; Professor Blanchard, Professor 
of Geography at the University of Gren- 
oble; and Monsieur Bernard Fay. 

Joseph Du Vivier, 02, (02L, was mas- 
ter of ceremonies, introducing as first 
speaker Professor Hamlin, who paid a 
handsome tribute to the debt American 
architecture owes to France and a well 


merited tribute also to American achieve- 
ments in architecture during the presen: 
generation. Professor Hamlin, as is well 
known, has been giving in Paris a series 
of lectures on American art and archi- 
tecture, that have opened the eyes of our 
French friends. 

Professor Hazen, in his brief talk, ex- 
pressed his sense of the immense stimulus 
he had derived in his own work, from 
close contact during the last three years 
with French historical scholarship. The 
French professors spoke with cordial 
affection for the United States, and ex- 
pressed their gratitude for what America 
had done for France at a critical moment 
of the great war, and told of the eager 
curiosity with which they start upon 
their journey to America. 

In the midst of the dinner the health 
of President Butler was drunk, and the 
toast was followed by Columbia cheers. 
The singing of Columbia songs, followed 
by the Marseillaise brought the occasion 
to an end. Thirsty Columbians in this 
land of prohibition will learn with relief 
that no grape juice was served. Pres- 
ident Butler's health was drunk in good 
French champagne, and  wines—clear 
amber and ruby red—were in favor 
among the guests. 

The dinner was in all a delightful s59- 
ciable affair, and the distinguished French 
guests seemed greatly pleased with the 
cordiality of the reception given them. 
They insisted upon regarding the evening 
as a first stage in their American adven- 
ture. The club where the dinner was 
held ts perhaps the finest in Paris. It was 
formerly the residence of a member of 
the Rothschild family. The evening was 
star-lit, and through the French windows 
of the dining-room one looked out on 
the beautiful garden of the club, with its 
wide lawn and stately trees. 

Among those present were: James T. 
Shotwell, ‘03Ph.D., Professor of His- 
tory; Russell H. Porter, '10L; H. S. 
Krans, 794, ’03Ph.D.; William A. Brad- 
ley, 99; Julian Harris, ’20; William Jud- 
son Timmons, 712; Philip A. Rogers, °19; 
W. Leo Johnson, ’22; Leopald Arnaud, 
'1I8FA; Walter G. Wirthwein, 21AM; 
H. R. Flory, ’22); and W. D. Cramp- 
ton, Jr., ‘14. H. S. K. 


Unless You Are 


Mr. Addison Sims of Seattle 


Jot this down 
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University Halts Building Frogram 
At the last meeting of the Trustees of 
the University it was decided, in view 
of the present excessive building costs 
and the uncertainty as to whether these 
costs may not soar even higher, to inter- 
rupt for the time being the University’s 
extensive building program. The only 
building now started that will be carried 
forward to completition is that of the 
School of Business on the corner ot 
Broadway and 116th Street. Work on 
the Women's Dormitory on East Field 
will be stopped as soon as excavations 
for the foundation, begun some time ago, 
have been finished. 


Sunday Night Club Ends Successful Year 

The Sunday Night Club, an organiza- 
tion of students interested in music, lit- 
erature and religion, has just completed 
another successful year and laid aside 
activities for the vacation season. The 
mectings of the group are held during 
the school year at 5:30 P. M. on Sunday, 
in the Chapel choir room, and are open 
to all students of the University. At 
each meeting the group is addressed by a 
special speaker on some topic of interest. 

Among those who spoke before the 
Sunday Night Club during the past sea- 
son were John Erskine, ’00, ‘(03PhD, and 
Charles Sears Baldwin, ‘88, of the Eng- 
lish Department; John J. Coss, ‘0O8AM, 
Director of the Summer Session; Walter 
Henry Hall, Professor of Choral Music; 
Dr. Henry Van Dyke, of Princeton; Dr. 
Talcott Williams, Director Emeritus of 
the School of Journalism; President But- 
ler; A. V. Williams Jackson, ‘83, '86 
Ph.D., Professor of Indo-Iranian Lav- 
guages; Dean Hawkes, of Columbia Col- 
lege; Carlton J. H. Hayes, ’O4, '09Ph.D.. 
Professor of History: Jal Dastur Curs- 
etji Pavry, son of the high priest of Bom- 
bay, India, and a student at Columbia, 
and Dean Woodbridge, of the Graduate 
Schools. 


The recent formation of a graduate 
chapter of Phi Gamma Delta at Colum- 
bia is being hailed with enthusiasm by 
Alumni “Fijis.” The new chapter is 
made up of Phi Gams from sixteen chap- 
ters, with a charter roll of twenty-two, 
of whom the following five are Columbia 
graduates: Theodore Baumeister, Jr., ’22; 
A. Lane Cricher, ’22; William C. Emer- 


ick, Jr., "20: Henry L. Glenn, ’22, and 
Ralph R. Mabie, Jr., °20. 
Five undergraduate delegates repre- 


sented Columbia College at the Second 
Biennial Conference on Undergraduate 
Activities, held at the University of 
Pennsylvania during the week-end of 
the Penn Rélay_games. 
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Columbia R. O. T. C. Holds Annual 


Dinner 

The Columbia Unit of the Reserve 
Officers’ Training Corps held its final 
dinner for this year at the Trianon Res- 
taurant on Friday evening, May 4. Ad- 
dresses were made by Condict W. Cut- 
ler, Jr., °10, "12P&S, Commander of the 
Columbia University Post of the Amer- 
ican Legion; Major A. S. Dillon, of the 
Ohio National Guard; Captain Horace 
Stringfellow, Associate Professor of 
Military Science and Tactics at Colum- 
bia, and Major William C. Foote, C. A. 
C., Commandant of the Columbia Unit. 

That afternoon the Columbia Unit re- 
ceived a tour of inspection from Major 
General Charles S. Farnsworth, Chief 
of Infantry, U. S. A. He expressed 
satisfaction with the progress and spirit 
of the local organization, and assured 
President Butler and Dean Hawkes that 
he was anxious and would do all in his 
power to have the War Department con- 
tinue at Columbia both the Coast Artil- 
lery and Infantry Units as they now 
exist. : 


Fund for Student Delegates to Silver 
Bay Conference 

The Columbia University Christian 
Association plans to raise $200.00 among 
Alumni, Faculty and students, to send a 
delegation to the Silver Bay Student Con- 
ference on June 14-22. Last year Co- 
lumbia was represented by 35 men, among 
the 782 who were there from &0 differ- 
ent colleges. Alumni contributions will 
be more than welcome, and should be 
mailed to Herbert Evans or Chaplain 
Knox at Earl Hall, Columbia University. 


Keppel’s Visit Delights Chicago — 
Alumni 

The visit of Ex-Dean Keppel, '98, to 
Chicago, was looked upon as a real treat 
by Alumni there, who held a luncheon 
in his honor at the University Club on 
April 27. Keppel outlined for the mem- 
bers his present work on the Plan of 
New York and Its Environs, attributing 
to Charles D. Norton and Frederic A. 
Delano, two Chicagoans, the responsi- 
bility of converting New York to the 
idea of city planning. As m Detroit, 
Keppel spoke with enthusiasm on the 
present-day Columbia, furnishing a pow- 
erful stimulus to the Alumni of both 
cities. He dwelt especially upon the 
University’s athletic aspirations, with th? 
coming of Percy Haughton and the 
opening of Baker Field. “Columbia can 
now play in the loam, instead of on 
rocks,” he said, “as was the case on our 
old athletic field.” 

Chicago Alumni are planning to have 
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one more luncheon this season, and to 
“land our club more on the map than 
it has been in the past.” No business was 
transacted at this meeting, beyond calling 
the roll, to which responded: 

Barnes, ‘03; Bisseil, "13S; Bates, °10; 
Drucker, ’14S; Dwyer, 715; Elting, ’91, 
’03L; Epstein, ’21; Fellows, ‘O4FA; 
Fisher, ’12; Frank, ‘13, “15L; Foster. 
79; Freund, ‘97Ph.D., ‘85L; Hadseli, 
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14S; Huntington, '07S; Jobbins, ’95S; 
Kolbusch, °13; Langford, ’12S; Laub- 
scher, 15S; Lavery, "14L; Maynard, ’06; 
Moen, ‘03S; MacGreevy, ‘08; Neff, ’16S,; 
Nitchie, 70; Parsons, "98FA; Pidot, '14; 
Sadtler, °14S; Sattler, °22; Turpin, 
’21Bu; Wolff, "98S; Van Horne, ’01S; 
Wright, "11S; and W. Hadenburgh, H. 
D. Hawkes, F. D. Hohnes, E. K. Morse, 
and James D. Mudge. 


89 Medal Awarded to John A. Staunton, ’87Mines 


The Class of 1889 Mines held its an- 
nual dinner at Columbia University Club 
on May 9, not only for the enjoyment 
of getting its members together but to 
do honor to a worthy man who graduated 
from the School of Mines in the Class 
of ‘87. In this Class were our present 
Alumni Trustee, W. H. Aldridge; and 
William J. Schieffelin, H. P. Nichols, 
E. D. Church and A. L. Burns. 

The Class of ’89 at its Twenty-Fifth 
Anniversary presented the statue in front 
of the School of Mines and devoted some 
of its funds for the award of a medal 
to be given to a graduate of the School 
of Mines for distinguished service in hu- 
man effort. Several candidates were 
considered this year, among them men 
highly distinguished in scientific engineer- 
ing as well as in physical science and 
also in business. The good work which 
John Staunton has been doing in the 
Philippines appealed very strongly to the 
Committee as making him the most 
worthy candidate considered. 

After Staunton’s graduation in ’87, 
appeal to man engineering was even 
stronger than mining engineering. He 
then studied for the ministry at Harvard 
and his first experience was at Wallace, 
Idaho, where the Bunker Hill and Sulli- 
van Mine and other lead mines are lo- 
cated. He was there during the carly 
Nineties when that section of the coun- 
try was much disturbed with labor strikes, 
riots and wrecks. After spending a few 
years there, the Philippines and the 
Filipinos appealed to him more strongly 
and to them he went. 

On his arrival in the Philippines ke 
spent a year carefully studying the situ- 
ation and the natives, as Assistant Dep- 
uty of Schools in the southern part of 
the Island of Luzon. He then took up 
his work as missionary and located at 
Sagada, where he and his wife undertook 
the work of bringing these wild men to 
a state of civilization. He went to work 
in a very practical way of training the 
natives to be useful men. He built a 
sawmill and made them utilize the tim- 
ber of the mountains for the construction 
of better houses. He established schools 


and at the present time has primary 
schools, an intermediate and a high 
school. He cpened up a stone quarry and 
constructed roads which have been used 
and taken over by the Government. An 
addition was made to the sawmill by a 
planer and wood-working apparatus, at 
which the natives became quite expert. 
He introduced weaving and lace makinz 
for the women; established an agricul- 
tural school and started them raising veg- 
etables and cattle. In all cases the men 
were paid for the work done, and they 
paid for what they got. All through, 
the children were given religious instruc- 
tion and the people came to recognize the 
value of this. 


At the present time Staunton has about 
10,000 people under his influence, of 
whom 4,C00 are church members and en- 
joy the church services. They have be- 
come law-abiding, peaceful citizens and 
the old strifes between the different 
tribes in that section have quite ceased. 


Staunton claims that the only credt 
and glory which he can take for himself 
in this good work is the fact that he has 
stuck to his job; has carefully studied 
the conditions of the people and the 
requirements for their advancement. He 
has been with them for twenty years; 1s 
as hale and hearty and happy a good man 
as any member of his Class, and is an 
engineer of the highest type. 

To honor this man, the Class of ’89 
gathered together on May 9 at its an- 
nual dinner, and = presented the Class 
Medal to this member of 1887 Mines. 
A diploma signed by President Butler 
was also presented to him for “Distin- 
guished service in unifying the technical, 
spiritual and moral education of the 
Igorrotes.” 


At the dinner Staunton gave a particu- 
larly interesting account of the growth 
of his work at Sagada and gave some 
valuable information as to the condition 
of the country; the improvement of af- 
fairs and the guidance of the American 
Government; and spoke most highly of 
the good work which General Wood is 
doing thereras;Governor General. 
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Near Drought at 1909 Smoker 


Two fortuitous circumstances were 
responsible for turning the 1909 Class 
Smoker of April 25 trom a gloom into a 
most agreeable occasion. These were, in 
order of importance, the happy address 
made by classmate Grover C. Loening 
and an eleventh hour donation of certain 
beverages. 

Chairman Kelly’s Committee made 
adequate preparation for entertaining the 
hitty class members who turned up, but 
their plans were partly set at naught by 
the failure of one member of the class 
to make connections with a certain im- 
portant and weighty tun. As a result, 
pretzels and cheese appeared to be the 
stable fare for the smoker until rather 
late in the evening. 

It must be admitted, however, that 
many of those present failed to note the 
omission because the class's original 
aeronaut proved so diverting. Loening 
in his talk went into great detail regard- 
ing the latest progress in commercial fly- 
ing abroad, as well as regarding the plans 
for such work in this country. He pointed 
out that America not only holds every 
single flying record, which is a record, 
but that this ccuntry is operating the 
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longest successful commercial air route 
in the world, this being the government 
mail service from New York to San 


He amused his audience with 
his description of the possibilties of 
acroplaning for pleasure, telling of an 
actual instance of a man attending a polo 
game at Meadow Brook in the morning, 
following it with a swim at Southamp- 
ton, a full attendance at the Yale- 
Harvard baseball game in New Haven 
and a view of the complete Intercollegiate 
Regatta at Poughkeepsie later inm the 
afternoon, after which he returned to 
Roslyn, Long Island, for a seven forty- 
five dinner. The possibility for work in 
connection with the Columbia Spectator, 
by which one member of the staff could 
cover all the athletic contests going on 
in any one afternoon was emphasized by 
Mr. Leening’s auditors. 


Francisco, 


Part of the prevailing lack of knowledge 
regarding the non-athletic activities of 
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Columbia was dissipated by two interest- 
ing speakers, who were the guests of the 
Class. These were Herbert Howe and 
Benjamin Hubbard, who described the 
work at Earl Hall and the varying ac- 
tivity of Kings Crown. Both of these 
speakers received earnest attention when 
introduced by Chairman Compton. 

Other speakers who told something of 
the latest news in their localities were 
“Bill? Nye, who attended his first class 
meeting in seven years, George E. Hutch- 
inson, Henry J. West, Bruno R. Kud- 
lich and Nate Salsbury. The latter also 
provided fingers that tickled the keys 
while the class members renewed old 
times with college songs. The meeting 
broke up at about 11:30 with many cem- 
plimentary remarks. 

The members of the Class who were 
present included Arnstein, Berg, Blinn, 
Carroll, Compton, Ferguson, Fondiller, 
Guiteras, Hutchinson, Kennedy, Kelly. 
Howe, Kantor, Kudlich, Lippmann. 
Little, Loening, McCoun, Mackenzie, 
Mangan, Mead, Melville, Milkman, Miller, 
Morgan, Moses, Nye, Paul, Pell. Rice, 
Ryan, Salsbury, Schaul, Sellew, Stade. 
Spalding, Steinman, Strasburger, Strehan, 
Voskamp, Weinstein and West. 
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In Favor of a Four-Year Course course. Experienced educators Gor 


To the Editor: 

The condition of the Engineering 
Schools of Columbia must, of necessity, 
cause considerable regret to those of its 
graduates who are at all interested in its 
welfare. When the Engineering courses 
were developed to require six years ot 
study prior to the acquisition of the En- 
gincering Degree, there can be no ques- 
tion but that the step was taken wiin 
the best motives in mind, but after a num- 
ber of years of operation it would seem 
to indicate that the plan has not met with 
complete success, 

Speaking of the Civil Engincering De- 
partment, of which IT am a graduate, 
twenty or more years ago there were 
being graduated from the Department 
approximately twenty civil engineers; 
next month, I understand there will be 
two civil engineers graduated. 

Certainly this demonstrates conclu- 
sively that the six-year course is at least 
unpopular with the student, and especially 
so when we discover that in some of the 
other Engineering Institutions there are 
graduating trom year to year, under the 
four-year course, many times the number 
that have been, or will be. graduated trom 
Columbia's Civil Engineering Depart- 
ment, 

The four-year course, as E knew it, 
and as planned, I believe. by Professor 
Burr, gave the student the fundamentals 
In engineering science to enable him to 
make a success of his engineering pro- 
fession, provided he utilized the training 
and had the ability to succeed. 

I do not believe that it was wise to 
go further in this scientific education, 
as it 1s always necessary for the young 
engineer to gradually adapt himself to the 
specialty in which he finds himself lo- 
cated. It was not expected then, and it 
is not expected now, even with the six- 
year course, that the young graduate 
civil engineer will immediately become 
responsible for the design of some mam- 
moth undertaking. On the contrary, he 
will now, as then, probably enter some 
drafting room or office and through study 
and practice gradually develop into the 
Chiet Engineer. 

The additional two years of study may 
give, and undoubtedly does give, a cer 
tain broader view, but F cannot feel that 
the additional two vears are as well spent 
in University training as they would be 
were they devoted to the acquisition of 
practical knowledge in the field. 

I have been enough interested in this 
subject to correspond and talk with a 
number of engineers who are competent 
to pass on the matter, and I am taking 
the liberty of quoting from their re- 
marks, One of our own graduates says, 
for example: 

“We should all be disturbed with the 
condition of the Engineering School at 
Columbia. The prime trouble is with the 
length of the course. Columbia should 
go back to the old four-year course, and 
provide for advanced instructions in a 
graduate school, leaving to the future the 
possibility of a five or six-year course for 
students who wish it, but all students 
should never be obliged to take the long 


that the six-year program at Columbia 
must vigorously deplete the enrollment.” 

Quoting from the address delivered on 
March 7 of this year by Dean Ketcham, 
of the University of Ihmois, when he 
was inducted into office, we find him sum- 
marizing as follows: 

“To sum up; the preliminary training 
of the engineering student should include 
intensive training in language, mathe- 
matics, history, civics, and science. The 
engineering course should be four years 
in length. The curriculum should include 
courses in science, mathematics, me- 
chanics, fundamentals of engineering sci- 
ence, and the practice of the art of en- 
gineering. Special emphasis should be 
placed on training in engineering science 
and some attention shouid be given to 
fundamental courses in economies, busi- 
ness law, and government. For men who 
wish to enter the higher branches of tech- 
nical engineering, who wish to become 
engineering teachers, who are to engage 
in engineering research, a graduate course 
should be provided, the length of whica 
should vary from one to three years t) 
fit the needs of the graduate student. As 
an inspiration to the student and to the 
instructor and to assist in training teach- 
ers and graduate students, the college ot 
engineering should engage im engineer- 
ing research. The most satisfactory and 
efficient development of each will come 
from a combination of undergraduate 
work in engincering, graduate work in 
engineering, and engineering research.” 

On January 10, 1923, Engineering and 
Contracting published an article—“Why 
Only Two Civil Engineers Graduated 
from Columbia.’Mr. H. P. Gillette, the 
Editor of this publication, is a graduate 
of the Mining School of Columbia Uni- 
versity. I abstract from this article: 


“During the past eight years Colum- 
bia University has been experimenting 
with a six-year course for all engineers. 
The result is that the total enrollment in 
engineering courses has dwindled to 
harely 200, and last June only two Civil 
Engineering degrees and four Mining 
Engineering degrees were granted. 
Twenty years ago Columbia was com- 
monly regarded as having the best min- 
ing course in America, and its Civil En- 
gineering course ranked with the high- 
est. Possibly both of these courses are 
better today than they were then. But, 
if so, it seems certain that they have 
become too good for common use. 


“The editor believes that a vote of 
Columbia’s engineering graduates wouid 
should a great majority in favor of re- 
verting to the old four-year course with- 
out any intermediate ‘arts’ courses. The 
editor took a four-year course in mining 
engineering at Columbia and would take 
the same course again if he were re- 
peating his schooling, but he would net 
go to Columbia or any other university 
that required him to spend ten successive 
years in high school and colleges. It is 
bad enough to keep a youth immersed in 
school work till he is twenty-three, for 
his habits are past crytallizing in the 
early twenties, and he needs to form other 
habits than those formed at schook ~We 


believe it was William James who said 
in his psychology that few men form new 
habits after the age of 26 or 27. If this 
Is even approximately true—and our ob- 
servation has indicated that it is—it is a 
profound mistake to keep a young man in 
college much after he reaches the age 
of 21, if the young man plans to be an 
economist either in engineering or in 
business. Since the great majority of en- 
gineering students aim to become engi- 
neering economists, they should be forced 
to solve many economic problems of a 
practical nature early in life. Engineer- 
ing courses contain altogether too few 
problems of this nature, whereas engi- 
neering practice teems with such prob- 
lems. For this reason, if the choice were 
between the two extremes of a six-year 
and a three-year engineering course, we 
should unhesitatingly choose the three- 
year engineering course. Yale's old 
three-year engineering course was ex- 
ceedingly popular. Would it not be wise 
to make a careful survey of Yale’s en- 
gineering Alumni to ascertain whether or 
not they have been handicapped by the 
brevity of their three years in college?’ 

Every loyal son of Columbia's Engi- 
neering Schools is sincerely desirous of 
seeing them develop and expand legiti- 
mately; not the expansion that comes 
from withdrawing one’s ideals, but the 
expansion that is derived from a nor- 
mal, healthy, logical growth, with the 
ideals and standards still maintained. 
That the Engineering Schools of Colum- 
bia are not so developing certainly indi- 
cates that the plan is unpopular, perhaps 
because it is too far in advance of pres- 
ent-day demands and requirements. 

As the News stated in an editorial on 
January 13, 1922, “Is it not possible that 
in attempting to achieve a high ideal, 
which is admittedly a worthy one, and 
one that should attract to our doors sufh- 
cient numbers of the best youth of the 
land. we have planned a course of pre- 
engineering study which is so exacting 
and so unattractive to undergraduates 
that many desirable students are discour- 
aged from entering it?” 


If we fail to appeal to these young men, 
Columbia is neglecting to make the most 
of her educational opportunity. If a 
staff of instructors, graduating two Civil 
Engineers in 1923, could, and did, gradu- 
ate twenty in 1900, is not the present 
situation decidedly economically un- 
sound? My own opinion is that the 
Schools of Engineering should go back 
to the four-year course, although the 
modification as suggested by the News 
in its issue of May 11, providing for 
either a five or six-year option, would 
not be objectionable. It should, however, 
be optional and not obligatory. 

C E: M. 


Launch Named “Graduate” 
To the Editor: 
The contract for the new Coaching 
Launch for which the Rowing Committee 


has been raising funds, has been placed 
with B. P. Wood, Inc., City Island, and 


No, Tony, You Hold Down the Office. 
Dear Mister Editer, 


My boss says he ain’t cummin to 
the-offs on June 6. Kin I stay hom 


two? Tony. 
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delivery is expected about the middle ot 
May. . 

As the money to build this boat has 
been given by the Alumni, the Commit- 
tee has decided to name the new launch 
the “Graduate,” in commemoration of the 
efforts of these graduates. 

It might be an interesting sidelight on 
the relative interest of the graduates in 
and outside of New York City in Colum- 
bia affairs, to note that very few out-of- 
town Alumni have contributed toward 
this launch. 

Very truly yours, 
(Signed) Lester H. Sracnine, '09. 


“Cheap” Advertising 
To the Editor: 


Is it necessary, in order to arouse onr 
latent College spirit, to flood the Cam- 
pus, the small shops on Morningside 
Heights, and the Columbia University 
Club, with braggart posters like “Watch 
the Lion beat the Army Mule,” “Who is 
going to win the Childs Cup,” etc? We 
did win the Childs Cup, but how cheao 
it would have made us 1f such a poster 
had appeared before the Yale race at 
Derby, and whatever the result of the 
West Point game, we are their guests, 
and such a poster is fairly insulting to 
our hosts. erhaps I'm getting senile 
and a bore to write this, but it has kept 
me from going to the West Point game, 
and I'm not the only one. It seems 
very “cheap stuff” to some of us old 
fogeys. 

Yours truly, 
(Signed) Witiram F. Warp, ’87. 


Professor Jacoby’s Daughter Weds 

The marriage of Miss Eve Marion 
Jacoby, daughter of Harold Jacoby, ’85, 
’95Ph.D., Professor of Astronomy, and 
great granddaughter of the late Sir 
Thomas Maclear, Astronomer Royal of 
Cape Town, South Africa, to Edward 
Terhune Van de Water took place on the 
evening of May 9 in St. Paul's Chape‘, 
Columbia University. Mrs. Roland 
Doane, daughter of John Laimbeer, '83, 
was matron of honor; Raymond Bristol, 
"22. was best man; and the ushers were 
Frederick F. Van de Water, ’14J; Roland 
Doane, and Maclear Jacoby, °19, brother 
of the bride. 

The ceremony was performed by the 
Rev. Dr. George Van de Water, assisted 
by Raymond C. Knox, '03, Chaplain, and 
was followed by a reception at the home 
of the brides parents, 39 Claremont 
Avenue. 


Honorable Julius M. Mayer, ’86L, 
Judge of the United States Circuit 
Court of Appeals, addressed the students 
and faculty of the Law School on Tues- 
day afternoon, May 15, on ‘Some Prob- 
lems Confronting the Lawyer and Law 
Student.” This was the last of a very 
interesting series of lectures by noted 
lawyers and judges which has been given 
throughout the year under the auspices 
of the Student Council of the School. 
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New Members of the Columbia 
University Club 


At a meeting of the Committee on Ad- 
missions, held at the Club House on 
April 23, the following Alumni were 
elected to membership in the Columbia 
University Club: Charles McF. Brinck- 
erhoff, '22; George B. Biggs, ’21; Fran- 
cis P. Brophy, 14S; F. P. Benedict, ’20, 
22L; Walter J. Brennan, ’06; Thomas 
H. Cherry, ’04P&S; Charles M. Car- 
penter, ’22L; Laurence A. Croshy, ’17L; 
Coran P. Capshaw, ’160L; Francis F. 
Chrystie, '83P&S; James E. Carroll, 719, 
22S; William L. H. Doyle, ’14S; Gil- 
lespie B. Darrah, 714, ’17L; John E. 
Geraty, °19, ’22L; William S. Greene, 
Jr, °22; John H. Guilshan, 718, ’22L; 
George B. Greenough, 718, ’21L; Richard 
Hanson, ’22; George B. Holderer, 09S; 
Irwin G. Jennings, "19PhD; Joseph L. 
Jones, '22J; William L. Johnson, ’22; 
Theodore M. Lay, ‘20; N. Henry Lar- 
son, Fac.; Richard Moeller, '19; New- 
bold Morris, ’91L, Trustee; William E. 


Calendar 


Unless otherwise indicated, the 
events listed below will be held at the 
Columbia University Club, 4 West 
43rd Street. Telephone, Longacre 
8200. = 

Monpay, May 21. 


College Alumni Association. Stand- 
ing Committee meeting. Dinner. 
6:30 p. m. 

P. & S. Alumni Association. Spring 


meeting. Faculty House, Morning- 
side Drive and 117th Street. 7:15 


p. m. 
1904. Class dinner. 7:00 p. m. 
Tuespay, May 22. 

1919. Weekly luncheon. Pequot Cof- 
fee House, 91 Water Street, New 
York. 

1920. Weekly luncheon. Stewart’s, 
30 Park Place, New York. 

Monpay, JUNE 4. 

Law Alumni Association. Kent Cen- 
tennial Celebration. Columbia Uni- 
versity Gymnasium. 8:00 p. m. 

Turspay, JUNE 5. 
Alumni Trustee Nominating Conven- 


tion. Trustees’ Room. Columbia 
University. 4:00 p. m. 

1883. 40th Anniversary. Dinner. 
Hotel Astor. 7:30 p. m. 


Graduate Schools Association. Dir- 
ner. Faculty Club, 6:30 p. m. 

1898. 25th Anniversary. At Briar- 
chff Lodge and Columbia Univer- 
sity Club. 

1899. Dinner. Authors’ Club. Car- 
negie Hall, New York. 7:00 p. m. 


1906. College and Science. Dinner. 
Details later. 

1911. Dinner. 7:30 p. m. 

1912. Dinner. 7:00 p. m. 

1913. Decennial Celebration. Baker 


Field. 3:00 p. m. 
WEDNESDAY, JUNE 6. 
Commencement Day. 


Mav 18, 1923 


Error in Date of 1904 Class Dinner 

The Calendar of last week sched- 
uled the 1904 Class Dinner tor Wed- 
nesday, May 23. We correct this 
Monday. 


error with due apologies. 
May 21, is the date planned for ths 
event, which will take place at the 
Columbia University Club, at 7:00 
p. m. 


Moran, ‘OOFA; Elliot J. Nevin, ’21Bu; 
E. Wade Oldham, ’22; Osborn P. Per- 
kins, °19, ’22P&S; Jose Estrada Palma. 
AL; E. E. Peterson, ’22Bu; Thomas B. 
Paton, Jr., ’11, °13L; Salvador Ros, ’22; 
Charles E. Roach, Jr., ‘19; Robert J. 
Reynolds, 712, 715P&S; A. J. G. Sexton, 
’10; Victor R. Schachtel, '19, 21L; Ran- 
dolph W. Scott, ’22; Earle M. Simonson, 
20, ’22L; Arthur Thacher, '77Mines: 
James W. Young, ’21L. 


Columbia Ex-Service Men See Official 
War Picture 

“Flashes of Action,” the official mov- 
ing picture of the World War, was one 
of the main attractions of the last meet- 
ing of the Columbia University Post of 
the American Legion. The meeting was 
held at the Columbia University Clio 
at 8 p. m. on Monday, May 14. Severai 
score of Columbia men, especially among 
the members of the Club who were in 
the service during the World War, were 
guests of the Post at the showing of the 
picture. 

The scenes in “Flashes of Action” 
were taken under fire by photographers 
of the United States Signal Corps. The 
film is five reels in length. and includes 
the best of the millions of feet of filin 
ground out by the Army cameramen dur- 
ing the war. 


——— ea 


Faculty Notes 

Under the general editorship of James 
T. Shotwell, "03PhD, Professor of His- 
tory, more than 200 eminent men 
in sixteen countries are engaged in writ- 
ing 150 volumes for the Division ot 
Economics and History of the Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace. The 
general title for the series is the “Econ- 
omic and Social History of the World 
War.” The Chairman of the Executive 
Committee of the Carnegie Endowment 
for International Peace is Elihu Root, 
‘04Hon. Among the trustees are Nicholas 
Murray Butler, 82, ‘84PhD,; Oscar S. 
Straus, 71, and John W. Davis, ‘78Mines, 
"80PhD. 


During the last week in April, A. V. 
Williams Jackson, ’83, ’86PhD, ‘04H on, 
delivered a series of lectures known as 
the Haskell lectures at Harper Assembly 
Hall, University af Chicago. 


—— lm 
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Present Columbia Generation 
Includes Many Champions 


Few colleges can boast of as fine a 
gallery of individual athletic performers 
as Columbia. Although her teams have 
not been consistent winners during the 
past year, there are a host of men on 
Morningside Heights who stand out as 
among the best in their particular branch 
of sport. 

When names like Koppisch, Higgins, 
Brodil, Moore, Anderson, Lang, Emerson, 
Gehrig, Bill Johnson, Le Roy Johnson, 
Hart, Wilson, Pulleyn, Altheimer, Bal- 
bach, Wright, Roderick, Strom, are men- 
tioned in the world of sport there is al- 
ways a pricking up of ears and a recalling 
of the brilliant feats performed by these 
men. Individual performances help to 
give a college as secure a position in the 
collegiate circle as some great team com- 
binations. 

Walter Koppisch, captain of the foot- 
ball team and famous track man, is prob- 
ably Columbia’s greatest athlete today. 
Koppisch has not only been recognized as 
one of the greatest players ever scen on 
the gridiron but also as the best quarter- 
miler in the country. In football he has 
always been the man to be feared both 
from a defensive and an offensive view- 
point. The slogan of most elevens when 
they play Columbia is “Get Koppisch.” 
ae none of them have been able to 

o at. 

Its a big question today to decide 
whether the Koppisch of the gridiron is 
greater than the Koppisch of the track. 
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The Week in Athletics 


The Athletic Calendar 


SATURDAY, May 19. 
Baseball—Wesleyan at Columbia. 


Crew—Varsity and Junior Varsity 
versus M. I. T.; 150-pound eight 


and Freshmen versus Pennsylvania 
at New York. 


Track—Varsity versus Syracuse and 


the Army at West Point. 
Golf—Varsity versus Williams and 
either Cornell or M. I. T. at Spring- 
field, Mass. 
Tennis—Varsity versus Yale at New 
Haven. 


Fripay, May 25. 


Track—Varsity at Intercollegiates at 
Philadelphia. 


Last year he won practically every race 
he entered and during the indoor season 
this year he won eleven out of thirteen 
races, including several club and Metro- 
politan championships. He is expected to 
win the intercollegiate championship in 
the 440 at Philadelphia during the Inter- 
collegiates on May 25 and 26. 


Higgins is the present intercollegiate . 


two-mile champion, a title which he won 
at Harvard last year. He is favored to 
repeat this year. Higgins is also the 
intercollegiate cross country champion. 
That title was captured at the Inter- 
collegiates last November 27. Besides 
that he holds the Hirshon 3,000 metres 
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trophy and the indoor Overton Cup. His 


teammate, Moore, is also considered one 
of the best distance runners. Moore was 
second in the intercollegiate two-mile 
last year. 

In tennis Frank T. Anderson was the 
former national junior indoor champion 
and at present holds several minor titles. 
Lang and Emerson have won Metro- 
politan championships in the past two 
years. 

Lou Gehrig is Columbia's leading base- 
ball player. Not only is he a power with 
the bat, leading the team in the averages, 
but is the best pitcher and also a fine 
first baseman. Gehrig’s playing has at- 
tracted so much attention this year that 
several major league clubs are after his 
services. 

Hart and Bill Johnson are the big 
names in wrestling. Johnson was the 168- 
pound intercollegiate champion last year. 
The year before Hart won that title in 
the 135-pound division. Another Johnson, 
LeRoy, is the Blue and White’s leading 
golf player. Johnson has been playing a 
good game all season and has the dis- 
tinction of holding a member of the un- 
defeated Princeton team to a one-up score, 
the closest that a Tiger golfer has come 
to defeat all season. 

Pulleyn and Wilson were named on 
several all-intercollegiate basketball teams 
and were members of the five that handed 
Yale, the champions, their two defeats. 
Strom is considered one of the most dan- 
gerous forwards in basketball. He is 
also a star outfielder. 

Balbach, the swimming captain, has 
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THE LEAGUE 
of NATIONS 


and 


Miscellaneous Addresses 
By 


WILLIAM D. GUTHRIE 
of the New York Bar 


A Book of Timely Interest 


R. WILLIAM D. GUTHRIE for 

ten years Ruggles Professor of Con- 
stitutional Law at Columbia University 
and author of “Magna Carta and Other 
Addresses,” now publishes another vol- 
ume containing twenty-two addresses de- 
livered on various important public occa- 
sions during the years 1919 to 1923. The 
book derives its title from an important 
address at the annual meeting of the New 
York State Bar Association held in New 
York City in January, 1919. This is 
followed by a comprehensive review pub- 
lished in 1920 of “The Covenant of the 
League of Nations as embodied in the 
Versailles Treaty,” which includes a dis- 
cussion of the Monroe Doctrine and a 
detailed interpretation of the Covenant 
of the League itself and the obligations 
it would impose. 


Other contents of the volume are “the 
Public Service of the American Bar” and 
“Problems of the Bar,” annual addresses 
in 1922 and 1923 as President of the 
New York State Bar Association; an ad- 
dress at the meeting of the Union League 
Club in 1917 in memory of Joseph H. 
Choate; two addresses in French, one a 
welcome ot the New York Bar to Viviani 
at a luncheon given to him in May, 1917, 
and the other delivered at a banquet to 
Marshal Foch in November, 1921. 


Further addresses are on a number of 
patriotic subjects evoked by the Great 
War, such as “The Call of Patriotism,” 
“United War Work Campaign.” a notable 
address on Cardinal Mercier delivered at 
the unveiling of a bust at New York Uni- 
versity in 1921; and addresses of na- 
tional interest on “The Federal Govern- 
ment and Education,” “Selection of the 
Judiciary,” and “Professional Fraternity 
with Canada.” 


The volume as a whole is the record 
of the public utterances of a well-known 
New York lawyer, who, as a citizen of 
the Republic, is awake to the great ques- 
tions of the critical period with whicn 
they are immediately concerned. For the 
clearness and force of its statements the 
book will readily secure for itself the 
wide attention of the thinking and pro- 
iessional public to whom it makes its spe- 
cial appeal. 


8vo. Cloth 
At All Booksellers 


Columbia University Press 
New York 


$2.00 


Columbia University a 
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won several Pacific Coast and Metropoli- 
tan fancy diving titles. He was a mem- 
ber of the last Olympic team and took 
third in the dive in those games. Althei- 
mer was on the intercollegiate water polo 


team. Wright, a Freshman, is the holder 
of the inter-scholastic 50-yard dash 
record. 


Frank Brodil, captain of the crew, is 
another two-sport man who is recognized 
as above the average in each one. Al- 
though one of the mainstays of the eleven 
for the past three years Brodil's greatest 
honors have been won on the water. He 
is recognized as one of the finest crew 
men ever developed in the East and if 
there were an all-mythical eight it is 
certain that he would have a place on it. 
Brodil has been a member of two Col- 
umbia crews which have won the Childs 
Cup. 


Track Team Crushes Rutgers in 
Dual Meet 


This entrance of Columbia athletic 
teams into the winning columns is turn- 
ing out to be no myth. When a college 
track team can defeat the present Rutgers 
track team by a score of 811-3 to 442-3 
points it means that it is a well-balanced 
combination. And that is what the Blue 
and White did to the New Jersecyites on 
South Field on May 12, 

Before the meet the Lion was con- 
sidered the favorite for the track events 
but no one imagined that it would take 
four of the six first places in the field. 
The best Rutgers could do was to win 
four first places while the winners were 
capturing ten. 

Captain Vic Graeb was the biggest 
point getter for Morningside Heights. 
He not only won the 100 and 220-yard 
dashes but also took third in the javelin 
throw. H. H. Meyer was the best per- 
former for the losers. He won both of 
the hurdle races and third in the broad 
jump. 


May 18, 1923 


Walter Higgins took first easily in the 
half mile and the mile runs. In the field 
events, Fargo won the shot put and the 
discus throw, while Bob Burtt annexed 
first in the pole vault and the javelin 
throw. Although the track was heavy, 
Koppisch turned in a time of 494-5 for 
the 440-yard dash. 


Cornell Beaten Again by Varsity Nine 


Columbia rung up its second victory of 
the season over Cornell on South Field. 
May 11, by trouncing the Ithacans, 11 
to 3. Earlier in the season the Blue and 
White defeated the same team at Ithaca 
by an 8 to 3 score. 

The Lion was at its best form of the 
season against Cornell. Not only did 
Coakley’s men hit in a hefty fashion but 
they also fielded brithantly. Back of al! 
this was the giant southpaw, Lou Gehrig. 
Gehrig not only held the up-Staters to 
four scattered hits but clouted out threc 
hits in three times at bat, one a homer 
and another a double. The home run 
drive was Gehrig's fifth of the year. It 
sailed far over the North Stands into 
116th Street. It was the second time this 
year that Gehrig has knocked the ball out 
of the field. 

Columbia scored first in the second. 
Heinzelman walked and Roderick singled. 
Blatteis sacrificed and Heinzelman and 
Roderick scored on Kennedy’s hit. Three 
more runs came in the third inning when 
Knipe was taken out of the box and 
Fredericks sent in. In the sixth the 
winners nicked Fredericks for two runs 
and made four more in the eighth. 


Dartmouth Too Much for Columbia 
on Diamond 


Lyon's pitching proved too much for 
the Columbia batters to solve at Han- 
over on May 7, and Dartmouth downed 
Columbia by a 5 to 3 score. Lyon held 
the losers to a pair of hits. 

Gehrig pitched in a manner good 
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enough to win an average game but 
errors in thé field and weak hitting were 
too much for him to overcome. 


West Point Trip Lacks Baseball Game 


Although there was plenty of activity 
from the social standpoint on the annual 
West Point trip on May 12 there was 
no thrill that comes from the usual ath- 
letic competition with the Army. The ball 
game was called off on account of the 
rainy weather. The athletic officials of 
the two institutions are trying to re- 
schedule the game for June 7. 

The trip this year was up to the usual 
standard as far as the social side went, 
but it was not supported to the extent 
that trips in the past two years have been. 
One of the causes for this was the bad 
weather conditions. 


Athletic Notes 


Andrew Toomey has been elected cap- 
tain of the Sophomore interclass crew. 


Captain Harold F. Bloomer, of the 
fencing team, won sixth place in the 
National fencing bouts held at the Hotel 
Astor recently. 


The Columbia Freshman tennis team 
lost to the N. Y. U. yearlings by a 6 to 
0 score at University Heights on May 8. 


The Varsity golf team lost to the Dart- 
mouth golfers on the Greenwich Country 
Club links at Greenwich, Conn., on May 
7 by a 7 to Q score. None of the matches 
was closely contested. 


Columbia's Freshman track team de- 
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feated the George Washington High 
School team by a score of 42 to 30 on the 
South Field track May 10. It was the 
first meet of the year for the yearlings. 
Bill Wright and Rowan were two-place 
winners for the cubs. Wright won the 
100 and took second in the 220. Rowan 
was the victor in the 220 and captured 
third in the 100. 


Princeton defeated the Varsity golf 
team by a score of 6 to 0 at the Garden 
City golf links on May 4. Johnson played 
best for the Blue and White, losing his 
game, one up. 


Alumni Notes 


Addresses of Columbia Alumni may be 
secured from the Alumni Office, 311 East 
Hall, Columbia University, New York 
(Telephone, Morningside 1400). Mail ad- 
dressed to Alumni, in care of the Alumni 
Office, will be properly forwarded. For 
such letters, a return address should ap- 
pear on the envelope in case of non-delivery. 


’95Mines—Louis D. Huntoon, con- 
sulting mining engineer, announces 
the removal of his office from 115 
Broadway, New York, to 2 Rector 
Street. Huntoon lives in Pleasant- 
ville, New York. 

’95—Richard P. Kent, Assistant Sec- 
retary of the Lawyers Mortgage Com- 
pany, has changed his mailing address 
from 184 Montague Street, Brooklyn, 
to 8 North Third Avenue, Mount Ver- 
non, New York. 

98, ’01P&S—Lucius C. Bulkley has 
just terminated a year and a half fur- 


———— 


—and after all, what 
other cigarette is 
so highly respected 


by so many men? 


ATIMA 


CIGARETTES 


Liccerr & Myers Toracco Co. 
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lough from his post as medical mis- 
sionary in China, and on May 1 sailed 
with his family for his old station at 
Trang-Siam. 

"10—H. V. B. Darlington, rector of 
the Church of the Heavenly Rest, New 
York City, was one of several speak- 
ers at a service recently held outside 
the Collegiate Church, Fort Washing- 
ton Avenue and 18lst Street, when a 
memorial tablet for Col. Robert Ma- 
gaw was unveiled by the Society of 
American Wars. 

13S—Edwin H. Armstrong, to 
whom is given the recognition of con- 
ceiving the idea which revolutionized 
radio and made broadcasting possible 
as early as January, 1912, recently 
served on a committee composed of 
radio inspectors and prominent electri- 
cal and radio engineers, which met 
in Washington, D. C. The committee 
was called by the Secretary of Com- 
merce, Herbert Hoover, '20Hon, and 
as the result of a long conference, has 
developed a plan for revising the radio 
regulations of the Department of Com- 
merce, which will probably mean a 
new era for the radio public. 

714—-Leonard Starr Henry is a prac- 
tising architect at 347 Madison Ave- 
nue, New York, and is living at 60 
West Forty-eighth Street. 

14L—William Bradford Roulstone, 
formerly of the firm of Clark, Prentice 
and Roulstone, which was dissolved on 
May 1, announces that he will continue 
offices for the practise of law at 6l 
Broadway, New York City. Maitland 
Dwight, ’14L, also a partner of the 
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former firm, is now at 55 Liberty 
Street, in the firm of Prentice, Collins 
and Dwight. 

’15S— Hamilton H. Howry left the 
American Can Company, of Maywood, 
I.. on May 1, to take a position as 
salesman of the gulf division of this 
company at New Orleans, La. 

’"16— It is reported on good authority 
that Robert W. Watt, Graduate Man- 
ager of Athletics at Columbia, is lay- 
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ing in a stock of woolen cloths, suit- 
able for making golf suits. He re- 


cently exhibited to the Varsity “C” 
Editor of the News, four pieces, each 
big enough for one suit. FORE! 


16—Tien Ming Huang, former clerk 
in the Board of Navy at Peking, China, 
is now living at Hinghwa, Fukien, 
China. 

"17FA—At the spring meeting of the 
board of visitors of the University of 
Virginia, held on April 19, Joseph F. 
Hudnut was appointed professor of 
art and architecture in that university. 
Hudnut is now an architect, with of- 
fices at 51 West Tenth Street, New 
York City. 

17L—John Henry Mottola is with 
the firm of Satterlee, Canfield and 
Stone at 27 William Street, New York, 
and is secretary of the Junior Member- 
ship Committee of the Lawyers’ Club. 
A son, Charles Edward, came to his 
home at 1385 Elmore Place, Brook- 
lvn, on December 20, 1922. 

19— Ralph C. Hawkins is an instruc- 
tor in Chemistry and Mathematics at 
the Barnard School for Boys, Field- 
ston, New York Citv. 

"19, °22L— Louis C. Raegner. Jr., is 
practising law with the firm of Schuitz- 
ler, Thorn and Dayton at 27 Wiliam 
Street. New York. He lives at 684 
Riverside Drive. 

’19—George Murray Rogers, who 
was formerly with the Nelson Loose- 
Leaf Encyclopedia Company in Roch- 
ester, New York, is now president 
of the Rogers Development Compa- 
nies, Inc., at 33 William Street, Au- 
burn, New York. 

’20—Announcement has been made 
of the marriage of Jules B. Singer, of 
611 West 114th Street, and Miss Anne 
Cassler, of Brooklyn. The ceremony 
was performed at the home of the 
bridegroom. 


—a traveler in Japan, a shopper 
-in Paris, a motorist in Califor- 
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"21, ’23L—Edwin Kessler, Jr., of 620 
West 149th Street, New York City, 
has gained the title of “Law Prodigy” 
since his graduation from the Colum- 
bia Law School last February at the 
early age of nineteen. Kessler entered 
Columbia when he was fourteen. He 
rowed on the freshman crew and fin- 
ished the four-year course in two years. 
He graduated from the law school in 
two and one half vears and was elected 
to the Law Review, one of the highest 
honors in the school. Under State re- 
strictions, Kessler 1s compelled to wait 
until he is twenty-one before being 
admitted to the bar. Meanwhile he is 
studying for the degree of master of law, 
and plans to go to Oxford in quest 
of a bachelor of civil law title to add 
to his academic trophies. 

’22— William E. Berwick is in the 
tile roofing business with the Ludo- 
wici-Celadon Company, at 565 Fifth 
Avenue, New York. 

°22—The engagement has been an- 
nounced of Roe Robert Black. of North 
Platte, Nebraska, and Miss Avis Cod- 
dington, of Milwaukee. Miss Codding- 
ton formerly attended the University 
of Milwaukee. 

°22—A. Earle Scovil has become as- 
sistant educational manager for Charles 
Scribner's Sons, at 597 Fifth Avenue, 
New York. 

’22—-Francis K. Scovil has assumed 
the position of eastern representative 
of the Vortex Paint Manufacturing 
Company, with an office at 51 East 
Forty-second Street, New York. 

’21L—Frederick Ralph Crane has 
formed a partnership with David R. 
J. Arnold for the practise of law un- 
der the firm name of Crane and Ar- 
nold, with offices at 61 Broadway, New 
York City. Crane is a son of Fred- 
erick E. Crane, '89L, Judge of the New 
York Court of Appeals. 
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THE ALUMNI TRUSTEES’ REPORT.—The 
new Alumni Trustees’ Report is informative and sug- 
gestive throughout. Once more we add to our Alumni 
literature a document which brings graduates and the 
University closer together. The more frequently there 
is a recurrence of such papers, the sooner shall we 
arrive at the firmer understanding between the institu- 
tion and her sons. 

The News is particularly pleased that the Alumni 
Trustees have included in this year’s report a state- 
ment of the work of the six Alumni Trustees as a 
group within the larger circle of twenty-four. It is 
not generally known that Alumni representation on 
the Trustees was effected only after a protracted period 
of argument therefor, an argument that began at 
least as early as 1854. As an illustration of how live 
a topic Alumni representation then was we can only 
remind the present generation of graduates that the 
Alumni of Columbia College refused in that year to 
take any official part in the celebration of the centenary 
of the founding of Columbia -College because the 


Alumni were not accorded official representation on the 
Board ot Trustees. As the present report shows, the 
goal was reached fifty years after that date, and then 
only after further discussion and diplomatic exchanges 
extending over another period of years. 

It is safe to assume that the records of the men 
chosen by the Alumni speak for themselves. Three 
Alumni Trustees of the fourteen chosen by Alumni 
Trustee nominating conventions have been elected life 
members of the Board after their terms as Alumni 
Trustees have expired. All the others have furnished 
plenty of evidence of their value as members of the 
various important committees, and now we can look 
upon Alumni representation as an established fact. The 
Alumni Trustees are part and parcel of the University’s 
administration. We feel that the Alumni do not recog- 
nize this fact to as great an extent as they should. 
They do not realize that the Alumni Trustees are in a 
position, in their dual capacity as Trustees and aş 
Alumni Trustees, to accomplish more and more for 
the Alumni. There is no doubt that a clearer under- 
standing of this is growing, and in the next few years 
we believe the fact will be even more clearly appres 
ciated. 

Conversely we do not believe the Alumni Trustees 
have realized that they occupy a strategically important 
position in Alumni affairs. They will be more generally 
looked to for advice and counsel regarding Alumni 
affairs, particularly those which concern the university 
and the graduates jointly. The strengthening of this 
mutual relationship will in time prove to be one of the 
most important links in the University chain of attach- 
ment to her Alumni. More clearly will there appear 
ways in which the graduates can help University pro- 
jects; much time will be saved and much energy con- 
served if each can go to the other in a direct line and 
thrash out ways and means of accomplishing an end 
desired by both parties. 

Meanwhile we are building up in the ranks of the 
Alumni a society of; Nestors—former Alumni Trus- 
tees—whoseJexperience in-serving ‘on the Board ought 
to give them a particularly useful advisory power in 
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Alumni affairs. Of the fourteen men who have been 
elected trustees on the nomination of the Alumni only 
thirteen are now in the Alumni ranks. The untimely 
death of Benjamin B. Lawrence, ’78Mines, was the 
cause of the one gap. 

THE END OF A BIG YEAR.—The books of 
the Alumni Fund close on May 31, and every Alumnus 
who wishes his name to be listed with the constantly 
growing number of Columbia men who are contributing 
to the University’s needs must send in his subscription 
so as to reach the Alumni Office by that date. 

Don’t forget (1) that the Alumni Fund is the sum 
total of monetary gifts collected annually by the Alumni 
from the Alumni for the support and advancement of 
Columbia University; (2) that the Fund was estab- 
lished to provide for systematic giving to Columbia 
by her Alumni; (3) that the Fund is administered by a 
Committee of twenty-one Alumni appointed by the 
Board of Directors of the Alumni Federation; (4) that 
the Fund is paid to the Trustees for such purposes— 
either the University’s current expenses or endow- 
ment—as the Fund Committee may decide: (5) that al- 
though Columbia is richly endowed, most of her en- 
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dowment has been given for designated purposes, that 

there is no emergency fund to be expended where the 

Trustees consider the need most urgent, and that event- 

ually the Alumni Fund can provide the means for help- 

ing this situation. 

The Columbia Alumni Fund has a place for sub- 
scriptions that are proportionate to the income of every 
Alumnus. To you the Fund gives opportunity to express 
continued faith in and devotion to your university, 
an institution of learning that acknowledges no peer. 


AFTER THE STORM.—A brief recurrence of 
war psychology resulted in a sudden upheaval of our 
accustomed Morningside calm last week. Members of 
the Columbia R. O. T. C., objected to the verbal ex- 
pression of an ill-advised graduate student concerning 
a review of our military unit by General Parsons, 
President Butler and others, took matters temporarily 
in their own hands and attempted to enforce discipline 
which was theirs neither to enforce nor to decree. 
Mutual apologies, resulting from a tardy realization of 
error on the part of both factions, has closed a matter 
that fve years ago would have kept us all on edge for 
months. 


Band-Wagon 


In 1920-21, there were 973 dare-devil Alumni who climbed aboard as pioneers 


and paid $16,864.00 for the privilege. 


They survived and came back for another ride last year, with 904 of their 


friends. 


Total 1,877, who paid Columbia $20,866.77 for the trip. 


This year the troupe has swelled to 2,322 thus far, and the crowd is now pour- 
ing in at the rate of almost a hundred a day. 


In five days (midnight of May 31) the Wagon must move. 
with us, you will have to apply promptly for tickets. 


If you’re coming 
A blank will be found on 


page 453. Value of present cargo, $54,647.40 


The time is short. 


Are you coming with us? 


ALUMNI FUND COMMITTEE, 


311 East Hall, 
Columbia University, New York. 
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The Alumni Trustees’ Report 
Medical School Development—Needs of the Departments of Pure Science and Chemistry —The School of Mines 


TO THE ALMUNI OF COLUMBIA 

UNIVERSITY: 

Your Alumni Trustees take it for 
granted that you read the annual report 
of President Butler and at least some of 
the reports of the Deans of the various 
schools. Certainly the readers of the 
ALUMNI News are well informed on 
Alumni matters, and it would seem 
that it only remains for the Alumni Trus- 
tees to supplement these different sources 
of information by reporting upon certain 
matters which might not otherwise find 
their way into print. 

Many of the Alumni perhaps do not 
know that representation on the Board 
of Trustees was established in 1908 by 
action of the Board, taken on December 
7 of that year. It may be of interest 
to note the order in which the different 


The Alumni Trustees, 1909-22 


Situation—Developments at Baker Field 


21, 1921, cut short a career of long and 
valued service to the University. 

The Alumni Trustees are, of course, 
only selected or nominated by the Alumni, 
the real election to the Board taking 
place in the Autumn succeeding the nomi- 
nating convention. The new Alumni 
Trustee, at the time of taking his seat, 
files with the Clerk of the Board his 
resignation dated six years ahead, thus 
assuring a vacancy for his successor. It 
has been the custom of the Board to 
elect the nominee of the convention at 
its October meeting, and he takes his 
seat at the November meeting. It is 
now proposed, however, that the name of 
the nominee should come before the Board 
as the first order of business at the 
October meeting, so that he may have 
the advantage of hearing the President's 


Photo by T. W. Kilmer 
WALTER B. JAMES, ’83P&S 


tomed to serve on similar committees in 
other large enterprises can testify that 
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schools have been represented and the 
persons who have represented them. On 
the foregoing table, those Alumni Trus- 
tees whose names are marked with an 
asterisk (*) were subsequently elected to 
permanent Trusteeship and are now in 
office, with the exception of Mr. Law- 
rence, whose untimely death on January 


HERBERT L. SATTERLEE, ’83, ’85L, '85PhD. 


outline of the situation presented at 
that meeting and begin his duties at 
once. 


There is no difference in the character 
of service between the Alumni Trustees 
and the Permanent Trustees. They have 
the same rights, privileges and duties and 
serve on the same committees. Of course 
the work of the Trustees is done in com- 
mittee, and the proceedings at the monthly 
meetings consist mostly of reports of 
committees and the consideration, dis- 
cussion and disposal of matters brought 
before the Board by the President or 
initiated by some member. The standing 
committees are those “On Finance,” “On 
Building and Grounds,” “On Honors,” 
“On Edncation,” and “On Legal Affairs,” 
and for the past two years there has 
been a joint committee with the Presby- 
terian Hospital, “On the new Medical 
Centre.” 


It can well be imagined that in view 
of Columbia’s large real estate and busi- 
ness interests, its tremendous student body 
and the multiplicity of its affairs, service 
on any one of these committees 1s), not 
an empty honor. Those who are accus- 


advance the interests of the University. 
At the present time, Messrs. Chrystie and 
Aldridge are serving on the Committee 
on Buildings and Grounds (of which Mr. 
Henry, a former Alumni Trustee, is 
chairman) ; Mr. Douglas is on the Com- 
mittee on Education (of which Mr. Coy- 
kendall, a former Alumni Trustee, is 
chairman); Dr. James is a member of 
the Committee on Honors, On Education 
and the very important Joint Committee 
in control of the Medical Centre. Colonel 
Donovan, whose residence is in Buffalo, 
is not at present on any committee. Mr. 
Satterlee is now only on the Committee 
on Legal Affairs, of which Committee he 
was until recently Chairman. Such, 
briefly, is a description of what part 
your Alumni Trustees play in the admin- 
istration of the University’s affairs. 


Among the many topics now before the 
Board of Trustees, a few have been se- 
lected as those which, perhaps, are of the 
most interest to the Alumni at the present 
time, and they will be discussed under 
separate titles, the first of which is: 


The Medical Centre 


While (the project-of the new Medical 
Centre uptown(is being pushed forward, 
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the present school is being well main- 
tained, and new features are being de- 
veloped in order to keep abreast of the 
times. 


The will of the late Captain De Lamar, 
in which he bequeathed a very large sum 
to the medical departments of Columbia, 
Harvard and Johns Hopkins, contained a 
clause, which was a request and not a 
stipulation, that some of the income of 
the bequest be spent in spreading abroad 
the fundamental facts and principles of 
hygiene and safe living. It has been 
necessary to proceed slowly and cautiously 
in developing a Department of Public 
Health at Columbia for, while at Harvard 
and Johns Hopkins such a department 
was already in successful operation, with 
us such a one had never been established. 
We have, however, now created an Insti- 
tute of Public Health, which it is pro- 
posed shall in gencral take up activity 
and cover ground that is not already 
being covered by the two other institu- 
tions. The field of public medicine is a 
very wide one, the boundaries and limits 
of which are not yet very clearly defined, 
and therefore it has been thought best to 
proceed slowly in building up our own 
institute, and to avoid as far as possible 
duplicating agencies that already exist in 
the University. It is believed that from 
material which we already have in the 
institution we can create a course in 
Public Medicine that will satisfy an im- 
portant and widely expressed need. A 
capable and widely known specialist in 
Public Medicine has been appointed Direc- 
tor of the Department of Public Health 
Administration, and in order that just 
as soon as possible the specific request 
of Captain De Lamar, mentioned at the 
beginning of this paragraph, might be 
complied with, the Director, during the 
past winter, has lectured on health topics 
in many different cities. He ts also try- 
ing to make use of allied departments 
throughout the University and is making 
good headway creating a public health 
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curriculum, which will probably be offered 
to students in the next session. 

Plans for the new medical buildings 
at 165th Street and Broadway are pro- 
ceeding as rapidly as is possible, but pro- 
gress is necessarily slow not only because 
of the magnitude of this undertaking but 
because of its novelty and the fact that 
we are entering upon an undertaking such 
as has never been carried out before. 


A number of other hospitals are be- 
ginning negotiations, looking to an amal- 
gamation with our Centre, and it looks 
more and more as if we should some day 
make this the greatest centre of hospital 
activity and medical teaching and re- 
search in any city. 


Meanwhile our union with the present 
Presbyterian Hospital becomes closer and 
closer, and the growing mutual interde- 
pendence of the two institutions, one upon 
the other, is emphasizing the truth that 
a really great hospital and a great medical 
school cannot be conducted without one 
another. 


Faculty of Pure Science 


In every university there are depart- 
ments which house groups of earnest 
men of science whose lives are spent not 
only in teaching, but also in trying to 
solve the deeper secrets of nature, but 
whose activities are so far removed from 
the every day doings of men, and whose 
publications are so filled with technical 
terms, unfamiliar to most people, that 
their labors often fail of the full mea- 
sure of appreciation that they deserve 
The instruction that they give is often 
among the most valuable that the whole 
University offers. 


Such a faculty is that of Pure Science, 
and at Columbia this Faculty, by its teach- 
ing and research, has achieved a com- 
manding position in the wider realm of 
the higher learning. In University circles 
here and abroad no Department of Zoo- 
logy stands higher than does ours at 
Columbia, through which a constant pro- 
cession of undergraduates passes, learn- 
ing the elements of the science of life, 
and where there is always a group of 
graduate students busied with various ori- 
ginal researches looking towards the de- 
gree of Doctor of Philosophy. Probably 
no faculty at Columbia, or indeed in any 
other American seat of learning, 1s more 
widely and favorably known among the 
Universities of the Old World than is 
this of which we are speaking. 


Here are given those important parts of 


` the premedical course, in embryology, his- 


tology and comparative anatomy. 


Moreover, every student in the College 
is obliged to take a certain required 
amount of Science, as it is properly con- 
sidered that some knowledge of the world 
we live in is an essential part of a liberal 
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education, and many of the students select 
the courses offered by our Department of 
Zoology. A new course on Human Evolu- 
tion is being organized there for next 
year and promises to be of great use- 
fulness and interest. It will dovetail in 
with courses in Anthropology and the 
development of human society and in 
human behavior, given elsewhere by the 
faculty of Pure Science, and with studies 
and teachings in senescence and rejuven- 
escence already going on in the Depart- 
ment of Biology. 


The researches in Genetics and Hered- 
ity and allied subjects being carried out 
in the department are very striking, and 
while they may not appear of immediate 
usefulness, nevertheless create important 
links in the chain of our knowledge of 
nature and of man, and when we are 
tempted to think of such efforts as lacking 
in practical and every day value, we 
should remember that only about fifty 
years ago Willard Gibbs was known in 
New Haven chiefly as a man whose writ- 
ings were incomprehensible, and yet today 
it is admitted that in those same writings 
he was creating a new science, Physical 
Chemistry, and that this science is the 
foundation upon which many of the most 
valuable technical processes rest, that are 
the basis of modern industry and civiliza- 
tion. 

We might also recall that Michael Fara- 
day declined many offers of profitable em- 
ployment in industry in order to go on 
spending his life in his laboratory busied 
with apparently useless investigations into 
the nature of electricity and magnetism, 
and yet these investigations were an es- 
sential step leading up to the marvellous 


modern accomplishments in commu- 
nication by telegraph, telephone and 
radio. 


So it is well that our Alumni should 
from time to time be reminded of what 
is being done in our departments and 
laboratories of Pure Science. 


Here, as in so many other directions, the 


© Bachrach 
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workers and the work have long outgrown 
the quarters allotted to them. 

The present building schedule, which it 
is hoped will be realized in the not remote 
future, provides adequate quarters for 
Chemistry and Chemical Engineering in 
the new buildings planned to be built 
North of Havemeyer, and for which part 
of the needed money, about one-third, has 
been provided. But as soon as the neces- 
sary funds can be found, much additional 
space should be provided for the various 
departments under the faculty above men- 
tioned. 

Chemistry 


Another department that has outgrown 
its allotted space and stands in urgent 
need of an additional building is Chem- 
istry, as a Journey through its laborator- 
ies makes perfectly clear. $500,000 is in 
hand, that can be used towards the 
million and a half needed to provide the 
necessary addition to the Chemical Build- 
ing and the new structure designed for 
Chemical Engineering. No one is more 
firmly convinced of this urgent need than 
is the President, and this improvement 
is an important part of his general plan 
for bringing the housing of the personne} 
of the University up to tts needs. 

Chemical Engineering is a department 
that has been created in response to the 
urgent calls from industries that are of 
comparatively modern birth but that are 
becoming more and more essential to 
modern industrial Efe, and = this field 
should be fostered and encouraged in the 
University in every possible way. The 
department of Food Chemistry is one 
of the most interesting and valuable that 
the University possesses and is concerned 
with matters that lie close to the immed- 
iate needs of the people. Nowhere in the 
institution is there a larger or more en- 
thustastic group of young men graduate 
students who will shortly go out into the 
community to take leading parts in those 
industries that are the very foundation 
cf our modern civilization, and when one 


WILLIAM J. DONOVAN, 


05, ‘OSL 


moves about among this group and gets 
to know them, he can easily realize the 
great value that it must be to any depart- 
ment of industry to receive an infusion 
every year of such youthful enthusiasm 
combined with a high degree of technical 
education. 

The Chandler Chemical Museum ought 
to have more interest and attention be- 
stowed upon it. Created and for many 
years maintained by the enthusiasm and 
intelligence of a teacher who devoted an 
exceptionally long working life to the 
service of Columbia, it has now become 
an essential part of the teaching machin- 
ery of this great department. Many 
people think of a museum specimen as 
something that is labelled and put in a 
glass case where it remains for all time 
without requiring labor or attention, but 
this is far from the correct conception 
of a teaching museum, the material of 
which is in a constant state of activity. 

Museum specimens are the clinical ma- 
terial of a scientific department, cssential 
to good teaching and requiring care and 
often replacement, and needing also to 
be kept up to date, as the science it repre- 
sents grows. 

At present there is no curator of the 
Chandler Museum, and one should be pro- 
vided as soon as this is possible. There 
are funds available for this purpose—a 
part time curator whose duty it should be 
to see that the integrity of the Museum is 
preserved and that it keeps pace with the 
growth of the Science of Chemistry. 


Schools of Mines, Engineering and 
Chemistry 


The enrollment in the Schools of 
Mines, Engineering and Chemistry, taken 
as a whole, has been below normal, and 
it was thought by many of the Alumni— 
although the opinion was by no means 
unanimous—that a four-year course, lead- 
ing to an engineering degree, should run 
in parallel with the present six-year 
course. In other words, it was asserted 
that the engincering plant and equipment 
of the University was capable of giving 
instruction to three hundred and fifty 
students, whereas under the six-year 
course enrollment in the engineering 
courses has varied between one hundred 
and eighty to two hundred and twenty 
students and that notwithstanding the ex- 
cellence of the present six-year course, 
the four-year courses m engineering at 
other institutions were attracting many 
desirable young men who would have gone 


to Columbia had it been possible to obtain — 


an cngineer's degree at the end of a four- 
year engineering course. 

The President of the University in 
June, 1922, suggested, through the Dean, 
that the Faculty of Applied Science give 
this matter serious consideration. —After 
many conferences (one at the Pres- 
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ident’s home on January 3, 1923) between 
members of the Board of Trustees, the 
Faculty of Applied Science, the Advisory 
Committee on Educational Policy, and 
representatives of the Alumni, the 
Faculty, at a meeting held on May 1, 1923, 
voted down by a large majority the re- 
establishment of an optional four-year 
engineering course. 

The Faculty, however, decided to make 
some modifications in the six-year course, 
which it is hoped will increase the regis- 
tration of students in the College who 
propose to take engineering. These 
changes relate to less difficult entrance 
requirements to the College, and the trans- 
ferring of one-half year’s work from pre- 
engineering to engineering, making it 
easier for students from other institutions 
to enter the first year in engineering. 


School of Law 


The Board of Trustees at their May 
meeting voted to give to post-graduate 
students of the Law School, for special 
research and study in law and juris- 
prudence, the very ancient and historic 
degree of J. D. (Doctor of Juris- 
prudence). It is believed that the giving 
of this degree for fine achievement in 
post-graduate work will lead many well- 
equipped students into new fields in the 
broadening realm of law and thus pre- 
pare them for teaching or specialized 
work in their profession, 

This year the work in the Alumni 
Association of the School of Law has 
been extremely active; weekly luncheons 
are being held at the Lawyers’ Club, New 
York City, and under the efficient leader- 
ship of Judge Edward R. Finch, ‘98L, 
the membership in the Alumni Associa- 
tion has increased from 600 to ap- 
proximately 1800 at the time of writing 
this report. 

Dean Stone and the faculty of the 
Law School) Gin (Codperation with the 
Law School (Alumni Association were 
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prompt to grasp the significance of the 
Centennial of the coming of Kent to 
Columbia Law School. Chancellor Kent 
delivered his great lectures in Columbia 
Law School from 1823 to 1825, and a 
very notable Centennial of this great 
epoch in American Law will take place 
on June 4 of this year, on which occasion 
Secretary of State Hughes, one of our 
alumni, will deliver an address. The 
occasion will be one of historic interest. 


Baker Field 


Accompanying this report will be found 
a plan showing the proposed arrange- 
ments at Baker Field. 

No. 1 on the plan shows, on the 52-foot 
contour, a standard quarter-mile track 
with a straight 220-yard dash, also a 
440-yard dash with one turn. Within the 
track will be a practice football field. 

No. 2, on the 34-foot contour, shows 
the University football field with stands, 
to accommodate 15,000 spectators. 

No. 3, on the 20-foot contour, shows the 
University baseball field. It is proposed 
to use the out-field for practice football. 

No. 4, on the 62-foot contour, will be 
laid out for practice basehall. 

It is expected (labor and weather con- 
ditions permitting) that by September 1, 
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two football fields will be ready, and by 
the spring of 1924, the Varsity baseball 
feld No. 3 will be completed with space 
for practice football in the outfield. There 
is, however, a possibility that this practice 
football field may be completed this 
fall. 

On account of the large amount and 
depth of fill necessary in the northern part 
of Field No. 1, it may be desirable to 
delay the final construction of the track 
itself until the ground has fully settled, 
and this may delay the completing of the 
track until the spring of 1925. 

Work on these various fields is now 
well under way and will be pushed to 
completion. 

The Manor House, through the interest 
of an Alumnus, will shortly be fully fur- 
nished and 'made comfortable for train- 
ing quarters, 

Baker Field 1s rapidly coming into use, 
over 400 members of our teams used the 
field during the season of 1922-23, and 
the boat-house is now the headquarters 
of 14 crews training on the river. 

In addition to the above fields after the 
construction of Student Hall is completed, 
there will still remain sufficient space on 
South Field to allow a practice field for 
football, baseball and track. 
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Concerning Our Alumni 


More and more our Alumni give evi- 
dence of an intensely personal interest 
and a life-long spirit of active loyalty 
and enthusiasm. This is constantly ap- 
parent on all sides; the growing numbers 
in our Alumni associations, the fine in- 
crease in class gifts and in the number 
of subscribers to our Alumni Funds all 
go far to prove that our Alumni are in- 
tensely alive to their post-graduate obli- 
gations, and in many intangible and tangi- 
ble ways are giving new pledges of loyalty. 

The value of all this to the University 
cannot be measured in dollars or expressed 
in words. A really great Alumni spirit 
is worth more than a thousand endow- 
ments! And it is with confidence that we 
see year by year the constantly growing 
support of our Alummi in every direction 
and in varying ways. 

All of which is 

Respectfully submitted, 
Herbert L. Satterlee, '83; ‘85L. 
Dr. Walter B. James ’83 P&S 
Archibald Douglas, '94, ’96L. 
T. Ludlow Chrystie, 92, ’94L. 
William J. Donovan, ‘05, ‘O8L. 
Walter H. Aldridge, ’87Mines. 


Columbia Alumni Fund Class Report 


(Does not include 10th and 25th Reunion Classes) 


As oF May 12, 1923. 


Classes leading in number of subscribers for current year. 


No. ot 


As oF May 19, 1923. 
Classes leading in number of subscribers for current year. 


Class Representative Subscribers Class Reprecentative Susa ters 
| EA PIPE ere Edward M. Healy, Jr............ 65 1920... ccc cee eee Edward M. Healy, Jr............ 65 
Oy Oe John D. Craven.............-065 OL TIO iae a John D. Craven............5. geer Ol 
TOZ esae a e eer k J. Stuart Blundell............... 47 TOTO cee auto RG Hubert G. Larson................ 53 
OD ps ais ew aset San oe Hubert G. Larson................ AB O28 E coche mime J. Stuart Blandellcc.s:esacscneebs 50 
I E EEEE EE W. Kenneth Watkins............ AO, E EE W. Kenneth Watkins............. 43 
I Law its ceris cee Benjamin H. Bartholow.......... 40 1917Law............. Benjamin H. Bartholow.......... 40) 
TSO PSS ccc tor eaweuss We J. Merseréatisccc2 cue. eess 37 1R806P&S L000 ee. W. J. Mersereau.. cc. cece eee eee 39 
DOTS ahs oe eee ives Edward McGarvey, Jr........... K an o E ne W. Leo Johnsotts onc. cds ewe ctw es 38 
Os re Pee ee W. Leo Johnson............. 008 3 “TOYS os ces co Git aA Edward McGarvey, Jr........... 34 
1894Mines.........664 Archibald Douglas............... 29 1894Mines... 0.0.0.0. 02 Archibald Douglas.............5- 30 
LQUGP WS iieacesasrees A Co Birnlamvccssacs toes aes 49 19COP&S. oe eee A.C. Burnham............. 0000 30 
1899 cities eats es eek Pon A a UOZ Os ieres hue oe ae dis 29 


Classes leading in amount subscribed for current year. 


Classes leading in amount subscribed for current year. — 


Amount 

Class Representative Subscribed Amount 
POE scr darda eaten Archibald Douglas.......... $1464.00 Class Representative Subscribed 
1894Mines............Archibald Douglas.......... 142000) 18940. eee tanwae ina eeet Archibald Douglas........... $1459.00 
S90 LAW ise ao ee ee He A. Cterhart..d.4c 6 esac es 1295.00  be04Mines...........: Archibald) Douvlas.......... 1421.00 
L893Law... se. eee ee Frederic R. Coudert......... 1205.00  I8S6Law............ H. A. Gterhartes 340 coud nei 1295.00 
POO be bs etka EE Herman F. Nordeman....... 816.00 I l803Law............ Frederic R. Coudert......... 1205.00 
DROS vs ar keen otha George R. Beach............ 55784. IS8l is aciseesa eves Herman F. Nordeman....... 821.00 
Tk84Mines.........002 Abrant So UP OSt vacates eues SITAR PROS. chewed paeka George R. Beach............ 557.84 
PAOLA c4 i reani Edgar J. Nathan............ 436.00  1884Mines..... ee Ahram -Se Posts ri ceacaaa 521.00 
TOYO i ctiesd db Sahar aes William H. Hays............ 424.00 1&8lLaw............. Edgar J. Nathan............ 436.00 
1S897Science........6. John J. Bellman............. 470.00 PSSOes.046050 64a ees Percy Fridenberg........... 460.00 
TOO ie cu teen ued Girard Romaine............. S1000 “TRR22,-Sec04 bes det ase Girard Romaine..........60. 410.00 
PBs sae Gaia yoo bes tae Landreth H. King........... 584.00 LOSOs.c2 205 Cee ent kos Landreth H. King........... 386.00 

Oke); Total: 1880 subscriptions—$51.285.90 Total: 2308 subscriptions—$52,286.90 OF 


Office of the Fund: 
311 East Hall, Columbia University, 
New York. 
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Alumni Federation Directors Congratulate President Butler 
on Lecture Appointment 


At their regular May meeting, the 
Board of Directors of the Alumni Fed- 
eration made public their recent corre- 
spondence with President Butler in con- 
gratulation of his appointment to deliver 
the 1923 series of lectures on the Sir 
George Watson Foundation for Amer- 
ican History. The following letter was 
forwarded to the President just before 
he sailed for England on the Majestic 
on May 12: 


My dear President Butler: 


The Board of Directors of the Alumni 
Federation have noted with extreme 
satisfaction and pride your appointment 
to deliver the 1923 Series of Lectures 
on the Watson Foundation. 

The honor is a distinguished one. As 
a recognition of scholarly endeavor and 
unusual attainment in the fields of Amer- 
ican history and international relations, 
it merits our warmest personal congratu- 
lations to you as a fellow Alumnus. 


To the students and faculties of the 
leading educational institutions of the 
British Isles, you will also be the embodi- 
ment of Columbia University. It is espe- 
cially gratifying to us to realize that 
through your person, Columbia’s name 
will thus be associated with this further 
effort to promote good-will and under- 
standing between the two great English- 
speaking peoples of the earth. 

On the eve of your departure, the 
Board directs me to send you this mes- 
sage of grecting, and to express their 
earnest wish that your trip may be as 
healthful and enjoyable as the cause for 
it is noteworthy. 

Very sincerely yours, 


(Signed) Cuarces G. ProrFitt, 
Executive Secretary. 


The President’s reply, dated May 10, 
was as follows: 


My dear Mr. Proffitt: 


I am most grateful to the Directors 
of the Alumni Federation for their kindly 
message conveyed in your letter of the 
Oth, and to yourself for the charming 
expression you make of it. I feel that 
my designation as Watson lecturer is a 
distinct compliment to our University, 
and I shall do my best to treat it as 
such. Please thank the Directors for 
their kindly message, and assure them of 
my keen appreciation of their thought- 
fulness and friendship. 


I was on the point of writing to say 
that this weeks ALUMNI News is an- 
other striking success. The Kent Cen- 
tennial Number was excellent, and this 
Mining and Engineering Number is m 
every respect its equal. I hope it may 
go to every Alumnus of the Schools of 
Mines, Engineering and Chemistry. 

Faithfully yours, 


(Signed) NicHoLtas Murray BUTLER. 


“Roar, Lion, Roar” Wins Federation 
Song Contest 


At the Spring Reunion of the College 
Alumni on May 17, Russell P. Hoyt, ’03, 
President of Notes and Keys, and Chair- 
man of the Alumni Federation Song- 
book Committee, announced the winne? 
of the Federation's recent Song Contest. 
The prize song, “Roar, Lion, Roar,” was 
written by three Columbia men, in col- 
laboration. The music is by Roy Webb, 
10, and Morris Watkins, ’24, the leader 
of this year’s Glee Club. The words are 


THE PRESIDENT AND HIS DAUGHTER, SARAH SCHUYLER BUTLER, ’15 B. 


This picture, taken on board the Majestic just before sailing on May 12, is considered by many to 
one of the best recent photographs of President Butler. 


May 25, 1923 


Prize Song 
Alumni Federation Song Contest 
ROAR, LION, ROAR. 
(Chorus) 


Roar, Lion, roar, 
And wake the echoes of the Hudson 
Valley. 


Fight on to vict’ry evermore, 
While the sons of Knickerbocker rally 


’round Columbia! Columbia! 
Shouting her name forever! 
Roar, Lion, roar, 
For Alma Mater on the Hudson shore. 


By Roy Webb, °10, 
Morris Watkins, ’24, 
Corey Ford, ’23. 


by Corey Ford, ’23, formerly Editor of 
the Columbia Jester. 

The contest was successful in bringing 
out many good songs. Approximately 
twenty-five were submitted to the judges, 
and it was no easy matter to pick the 
winner. The closest competitor was a 
song by Ray Perkins, ’17, and it was 
only after considerable discussion that 
the judges came to a decision. Perkin's 
song, “Fight, Lion, Fight,” received hon- 
orable mention. 

That the decision was a popular one 
was very apparent at the College Re- 
union. Kenneth S. Clark, one of the 
judges, taught the song to the 500 or 609 
Columbia men present, and it “caught” 
even more quickly than had been expected. 
Ever since that time, the undergraduates 
have been whistling the tune all over the 
Campus. It is a tune which will be par- 
ticularly appropriate for mass singing at 
football games and should prove very 
effective this Fall. 

Particular credit is due the judges of 
the contest: James W. Walker, 791, 
Chairman; Kenneth S. Clark (Prince- 
ton) and William Reddick (Cincinnati). 
These gentlemen were selected as judges 
because of their extensive experience in 
college singing. Walker is well known 
to Columbia Alumni, as having long been 
interested in the Columbia Glee Club and 
the University Glee Club, of which he 1s 
a member. Clark has had unusual experi- 
ence as a song leader, both in War Camp 
Community work during the war and at 
his own college. Princeton is particularly 
grateful to him as the author of “Going 
Back to Nassau Hall.” Reddick is a 
musician of ability, being the accompanist 
of the University Glee Club, and having 
been actively interested in college sing- 
ing since his undergraduate days. 

At the regular May meeting of the 
Board of Directors of the Alumni Fed- 
eration, a special resolution of thanks 
was passed expressing appreciation to 
the Song Contest judges for their hard 
and faithful work. 
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The College Reunes on Its Home Lot, and Sings and Sings and Sings 


Van Am no longer crosses the Quad 
in the morning. Alexander Hamilton 
holds no more his place as leader of 
undergrad activities. But the spirits of 
the Grand Old Dean and the Great Young 
Statesman joined with those of a mighty 
gathering of Columbia College Alumni 
and students at the second Spring Re- 
union last Thursday night—and_ the 
memories of those who have gone before 
in the annals of an ancient and honor- 
able institution were as fresh as the 
spring breeze that touched the hundreds 
of men who filled the Van Am Quad in 
this historic homecoming. 

It was a College night. The walls of 
Hartley and Hamilton Halls, softened by 
powerful lights set up on South Field, 
the old green fence and the stately mem- 
orial marked off Columbia College from 
the outer world. Cynics and cheerleaders 
sang with enthusiasm; lower eighties and 
lower twenties said how-do to each other; 
oratory and confetti alike found a cheer- 
ful reception—because the reunion was a 
real party. 


What Happened to Slovene 
Ah, but Mirth plays opposite Melan- 
choly! A group of earnest students, 
trudging with their schoolbooks to the 


By O'Grady Sezz °21 


Extension Teaching Class in Slovene 
E106, found that it had been transferred 
from 717 Hamilton to 505 Schermerhorn. 
These college boys! The disappointed 
seekers after Slovene light sighed ani 
walked over to Schermerhorn, where 
skeletons and bacteria and specimens of 
felsite, trap and granite are made vehicles 
to doctorates. 


The Incomparable Harry Lee 


Light Horse Harry Lee Norris, mon- 
arch of all he surveys, was the man who 
commanded the M. P.’s. His adjutant, 
Captain Pete Brady, stood at the gate 
to weed out the ringers. He accepted all 
chances and made only one muff: he re- 
fused to admit the Perpetual Student on 
the ground that he looked too young te 
be an Alumnus. Mr. John Wesley 
Campbell, civilian aide to Registrar-Gen- 
eral Grant, prevented a diplomatic in- 
cident by assuring Pete that he himself 
had given Mr. Kemp a total of 36 A’s 
and 9 degrees in the 147 courses that 
worthy had taken over a period of 12 
years. 

Harry had the benches out. Harry 
had the lanterns strung. Harry had 
everything just jake. The committee 
members are now back at their devious 


duties, except the writer, who 1s unem- 
ployed, and passes on to Mr. Norris the 
hearty thanks of those whose work he 
so materially aided. 


The Greek Rhetoriclan 

Chick Cuthell, ’05, ’07L, noted Phi 
Gam spread eagle, addressed the under- 
grads. ‘Whenever you're downhearted, 
boys,” he said, “get up and cheer like 
hell for yourselves. Thats all the 
Alumni ever do for the rest of their 
lives.” His advice was taken a trifle too 
literally. Although the Alumni were 
the guests of the evening, only ’24 wel- 
comed them with a cheer. 


Kid Hoyt Speaks 
Russell (Kid) Hoyt, ’03, the Man Un- 
der the Bowler, and leader of Notes and 
Keys, then announced the evening song 
service “for the betterment of all the 
souls here tonight.” 


Music in the Night 

Each of the classes then mounted the 
steps beneath the statue of Hamilton, 
and sang their class ditty, the Sophs 
choosing “Van Am” for their offering. 
The Frosh had with them a cat, more 
notable perhaps for purity of the spirit 
than cleanliness of the flesh. “Is the cat 
gonna sing?” enquired Tick Beuerman, 
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18, ’20S, a civil engineer and just chock- 
ful of the inquiring spirit of science. 
“Oh, no,” replied one of the lads, “he’s 
our mascot.” It was heartening to sec 
the young fellow taking this bricf life 
of ours in a serious fashion. 


“The Marching Song” 


The Seniors sang this well, and were 
hampered by the carrying power of Pul- 
leyn’s voice, two tones off pitch. 


The Inductive Method 


John J. Coss, the philosophic execu- 
tive, lent a note of dignity to the eve- 
ning when he welcomed the newly elected 
members of the Van Am Club to their 
duties as upholders of ceremonies and 
customs “that may pass into the perma- 
nent legends of Columbia. The young- 
sters were given an ovation by the crowd. 


Oliver Twists All 


The Glee Club sang in a fashion that 
sent yells for “more” beating against 
the buildings. They were capably led by 
Morris Watkins, who also conducted the 
singing of the Junior Class, again the 
winners of the Notes and Keys Trophy 
Cup. 

The New Song 

Kid Hoyt introduced Kenneth F. Clark, 
Princeton song leader, who led the crowd 
in successful rehearsal of the prize-win- 
ning tune in the contest arranged by the 
Alumni Federation. Roy Webb, ‘10, and 
Morris Watkins, ’24, wrote the music, 
and Corey Ford, ’23, the words. AH three 
were of the group that wrote the last 
Varsity Show. The song “took.” 


Calories and Confusion 


Howard Osterhout and Walter Funcke 
had plenty to eat for everybody, but the 
rush for the refreshment tables in Liv- 
ingston Hall raised some doubt as to the 
thoughtfulness of the undergrad, the 
hosts of the evening, for their Alumn, 
guests. It is the hope of the committee 
that next year will see more courtesy ana 
less litter. 

Heid Their Places 


The members of the band, seated in 
the Van Am Memorial, played on when 
the program was ended. These boys, led 
by Bob Sulbert, showed that they were 
more anxious to round up the evening's 
entertainment in a pleasing fashion than 
to run for food. They finished their pro- 
gram with “Sans Souci,” and those in the 
Quad sang it with a will. Accompanied 
by two Ogf-Hour pilots the band then 
marched to Journalism and held a brief 
but inspiring Salvation Army service, 
during which one young man broke down 
and repented of his life of sin. 


Commencement June 6 


If the enjoyment of the Alumni pres- 
ent is a key to their actions on Com- 


Calendar 


Unless otherwise indicated, the 
events listed below will be held at the 
Columbia University Club, 4 West 
43rd Street. Telephone, Longacre 
200. 


Tvuespay, May 29. 


1919. Weekly luncheon. Pequot Cof- 
fee House, 91 Water Street, New 
York. 

1920. Weekly luncheon. Stewart’s, 
30 Park Place, New York. 


THurspay, May 31. 
1910. Pre-Commencement luncheon. 


Stewart's, 30 Park Place, New 
York. 
Monpay, JUNE 4. 
Law Alumni Association. Kent Cen- 


tennial Celebration. Columbia Uni- 
versity Gymnasium. 8:00 p. m. 


TUESDAY, JUNE 5. 
Alumni Trustee Nominating Conven- 


tion. Trustees’ Room. Columbia 
University. 4:00 p. m. 

Graduate Schools Association. Din- 
ner. Faculty Club, 6:30 p. m. 

1880. Annual dinner. 7:00 p. m. 

1883. 40th Anniversary. Dinner. 
Hotel Astor. 7:30 p. m. 

1898. 25th Anniversary. At Briar- 


cliff Lodge and Columbia Univer- 


sity Club. 

1899. Dinner. Authors’ Club. Car- 
negie Hall, New York. 7:00 p. m. 

1906. College and Science. Dinner. 


Details later. 


1911. Dinner. 7:30 p. m. 

1912. Dinner. 7:00 p. m. 

1913. Decenmial Celebration. Baker 
Field. 3:00 p. m. 

WEDNESDAY, JUNE 6. 

Commencement Day. 

1892. 3lst Anniversary. Dinner. 
Faculty House. 6:15 p. m. 

1914. Dinner. Arrowhead Inn. 


Haven Avenue, West of Broadway, 
New York. 7:00 p. m. 


mencement Day, June 6 will be a larg? 
day. 
We Said Hello To 

A few of the Alumni whom your re- 
porter remembers seeing on hand during 
the evening were: W. C. B. Kemp, 772; 
T. Sutro, 74L; C. L. Livingston, 790; 
J. P. Seward, ’90; R. D. Cowing, Jr.. 
92; A. T. Hewlett, "92; W. H. Bawden, 
93; H. T. Wade, 93; R. H. Bacon, 96; 
H. H. Keeler, ’03; R. P. Hoyt, 03; R. L. 
von Bernuth, 04; A. M. Davis, 04; A. 
Lobo, ‘04; C. W. Cuthell, 05; A. O. 
Eimer, C6; S. T. Hollister, 06; M. L. 
Osk, ‘06; W. R. Porter, 060; D. V. Ray- 
mond, ‘06; H. A. Content, ‘08; L. W. 


Gibson, "09; M. T. Rice, ‘09; J. 
H. Marchmont, ‘10; D. S. Herzog, 
10; J. O'Brien, 10; M. Ernst, ‘11; 


F. H. Phyps, 14; S. M. Bijur, 715; A. C. 
Goerlich, ’16; L. W. Jackson, ‘16; E. 
Gluck, °17; J. Wegener, 717; G. C. Adams, 
18: A. G. Redpath, ‘18; G. B. Kelly, 719; 
P. S. Lacy, “20FA; A. N. Penn, AIYE: 


J. Nevin, ’21; F. C. Worden, ’21; J. Det- 
mer, ’22; M. C. Spence, '22; A. Hadden, 
"22; and K. Plumb, ’22. 


Columbia Commission to Visit Porto Rico 
At the invitation of the Government 
of Porto Rico, Columbia has recently 
appointed a commission to visit the islan:i 
and make recommendations with regard 
to a medical department of the Univer- 
sity there. The commission consists of 
Frederick Coykendall, '95, "97S; Karl 
M. Vogel, ‘OOP&S; A. L. Goodman. 
‘O5P&S; James C. Egbert, ’81, ’83Ph.D. ; 
and Dr. Antonio Lopez, Assistant Proc- 
fessor of Generał Surgery at the Poly- 
clinic Medical School and Hospital. 


— 


There are few cities where Columbia 
receives more publicity than in Cleveland, 
the home of one of the our most active 
Alumni Clubs. Not so long ago, for 
example, the Cleveland Plain Dealer con- 
tained five references to Columbia. Two 
concerned the meeting of the Alumm 
Club that night, with Dean Hawkes as 
speaker ; two others referred to addresses 
by Frank J. Goodnow, ‘82L. 'U4Hon. 
and J. Russell Smith, Professor of Eco- 
nomic Geography. The fifth was an edi- 
torial note to the effect that Columbia 
has 36,000 students, “including, of course, 
the usual percentage of those called 
‘students’ because they go to college.” 


Columbia will be represented at the 
Institute of Politics, to be held at Wil- 
liamstown, Mass., during the summer, 
by William L. Westermann, Professor of 
History, and Edward M. Earle, ‘17, 
Assistant Professor of History, who wi!l 
conduct the Round Table Conference on 
Problems of the Near East. John Bas- 
sett Moore. Professor of International 
Law and Diplomacy, 1s a member of the 
Advisory Council of the Institute. 


_—. 


Student Elections 

Revnolds Fowler, ‘25, of Yonkers, N. 
Y.. has been chosen editor-in-chief otf 
the 1925 Columbian. Other elections to 
the board of the 1925 vear book include : 
Seymour J. Phillips, "25, of New York, 
business manager, and Clinton E. Metz, 
25, of Newark, N. J.. managing editer. 


E. Herrick Field, °24, of Pleasantville, 
N. Y., has been elected manager of the 
1924 Varsity Show. Field has been con- 
nected with Varsity Show productions 
since his freshman year. 


Sidney R. Buchman, '24, was elected 
president of Philolexian Society at a re- 
cent meeting. Ethott V. Bell, 724, was 
chosen” vice-president and Wiliam A. 
DolWard, 24. secretary. 
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What We Know About Commencement 


“Whathasamhill?” quoth we, when the 
editor of the ALumMNr NEWS gave us 
this assignment—only we made it 
stronger. He told us we couldn’t release 
anything much about Commencement un- 
til the announcements were in the mails. 
“At which time,” we countered, “every- 
body will know all about the party and 
won't read our stuff.” His reply was so 
encouraging to a budding journalist: 
“Consequently they won't get all balled 
up.” Bing! 

But 1f the News has to talk about 
Commencement, that’s all there is to it, 
so here goes. 


The Big Show 


We have “sat in” on most of the meet- 
ings of the Committee and smoked Harry 
Masters’ cigars, Charley Proffitt’s tobacco, 
or Irv Cornell's cigarettes—and listened. 
The part of the program that has inter- 
ested us most is the evening performance. 

It appears that this show, after the 
evening dinner up at Baker Field, is 
being run by Dallas Haines and the rest 
of the Decennial Class. Their original 
p'an was to hire most of the male talent 
—Will Rogers, Gallagher and Shean, et 
al—of the “Follies,” to furnish the enter- 
tainment. But the properly-audited fig- 
urcs of the cost of said constellation 
looked about as big as this year’s total 
of the Alumni Fund, even in the eyes 
of a crowd that spends money as freely 
as the Class of 1913. 


Cost Means Little 


So they wrapped up their bank roll 
again and began a new tour of the city. 
The result was “highly satisfactory”"— 
an expression borrowed from Charlie 
Mapes’ speechifying vocabulary. The 
Committee was delighted; the Class of 
1913 was satisfied that they have the 
material to beat the Show put on last 
year by 1912; and we, as Publicity Man, 
were thankful that we could write about 
something without padding the story. 

(Proffitt: I don't have the names of 
the acts. Please fill in, together with the 
names of the comedians and the others. 
They are well-enough known not to need 
any explanation.) 

The mechanics of the thing are all 
covered in the Commencement Day an- 
nouncement. After the ball game with 
Pennsylvania, everybody will climb 
aboard a flock of sight-seeing buses and 
go up to Baker Field. We have a half- 
hour or more up there to look around 
the place during the early evening and 
see what changes are being made to de- 
velop this Columbia playground. Then 
we will eat. Enough buses will be held 


(By a Staff Reporter) 


to provide for the return to the Univer- 
sity of those Alumni who are still in 
costume. 


The Hi-larious Parade 


We were also greatly interested by 
plans for the Costume Parade. The 
Committee in charge consists of Jack 
Kennedy, 719, Chairman and plenipoten- 
tiary extraordinary, with Percy Friden- 
berg, 86; Irv Cornell, 03S; Jack Ryan, 
09S; Dallas Haines, 713; Ken Watkins, 
"14, and Walter Neale, '19. 

With almost every active Alumni gen- 
eration thus represented so ably, it is 
obvious that the Parade must break al! 
records. Everyone expects that it will. 
Over a score of Classes (that means over 
twenty) have already wired, telephoned 
or written to Kennedy, reserving the Cos- 
tume which will decorate them at the 
Grand Exhibition. 


Early Eighties to Parade 

Even the Early Eighties are planning 
to take a lively part in the Parade. It 
was informally reported that they planned 
to appear in plug hats and cut-aways. 
This plan is still being considered by the 
Conclave of Best Minds; but a rebel elc- 
ment is now pushing their proposition 
of “Hat bands and arm bands for the 
Early Eighties.” 

The 20th year Class will appear as 
Hindoos. Under the general leadership 
of Irv Cornell, Russ Hoyt and a few 
others, this Class is making efforts to 
cut a dash on Commencement Day that 
will eclipse even the Decennial crowd. 

1904, of course, will again climb into 
their sailor suits. It is a strange thing 
that most of these suits—even Pop von 
Bernuth’s—still fit. despite the fact that 
they became the ’04 permanent costume 
when we showed folks how to row at 
Poughkeepsie in 1914. 

1905 has never been able to forget that 
it must be both distinguished and digni- 
fied. We suppose Chick Cuthell, Mit 
Cornell, Dunc Browne and a few of that 
group are responsible. Anyhow, they 
will appear in their flowing blue coats 
and their artistic (7) high hats. 

1906 will act natural in their capacity 
as Mexican bandits. 

1907 are the dudes of the Middle Gen- 
eration—in dark coats and white knick- 
erbockers. Sort of a premature second 
childhood. 

1908 has not yet announced its plan 
of campaign. 


Costumes From Cairo 


The Naughty Niners are importing 
their costumes from Cairo. As Egyptian 
Moguls (not a cigarette adv.) they ¢x- 


pect to put on a special performance on 
South Field immediately after the Cos- 
tume Paraders have climbed into the East 
Stand. -1910 will furnish the contrast. 
“Blue Hat Bands” is all the information 
your reporter has yet been able to secure. 
Quite different from their appearance 
as country constabules in 1920. How 
these Classes do grow old! 

1911 were so pleased with themselves 
as Chinese that they are again repre- 
senting that country. 

1912 will again be on deck with their 
multi-colored Turkish costume. 

Then comes a period of silence. 1913 
has an excellent costume—cool, comfort- 
able and complete—but they won't let 
us announce it. 714, 715 and 716 are hav- 
ing a young riot among themselves to 
determine which gets certain costumes 
that all of them want. We refuse to 
take sides, so cannot announce them 
either. 

1917 first decided to appear as cooks, 
but that did not suit certain horny- 
handed sons of toil in their number, so 
back to the farm they have gone. Their 
costume is indeed a sight to look upon. 

1918 has been impressed by the recent 
show of strength on the part of plaster- 
ers, bricklayers, etc, in New York, and 
they have resorted to white overalls, etc., 
as their Commencement Day equipment. 

1919 is emulating 1906, but think they 
can go it one better. They claim that 
their Spanish costume is the ancestor 
of the 1906 Mexican outfit. 

1921 is cut for beauty—a Columbia 
coat and white trousers. That means 
almost anything, but will be particularly 
effective in providing contrast with their 
younger brothers in 1922. That outfit 
will appear as street cleaners. The 
Committee has already waited on the 
Mayor of New York and arranged to 
borrow most of the street-cleaning ap- 
paratus between 110th and 125th Streets. 


A Speechless Luncheon 


Here we have rambled on for almost 
all our space and haven't said a word 
about the rest of the program. However, 
most of it speaks for itself. For example, 
the Luncheon will be held in the Grove, 
and there will be NO SPEECHES. The 
Alumni will have the opportunity that 
some of them have been wanting for 
many years—they can “gas” each other 
all they want. 

The whole idea of the Commencement 
Day Committee has been to give a day's 
program which will be extremely inter- 
esting but not so crowded as it has been 
in past_vears.\ dt iscfelt that the Alumni 
want a chancecto talk to each other and 


A COLUMBIA SETTING IN WYOMING 


The painting of the Library Plaza shown 
above, on the curtain in the auditorium of the 
High School at Green River, Wyoming, was 
copied from a photograph by R. H. McIntosh, 
superintendent of the schools of that city, when 
at Columbia in the summer of 1917. This un- 
usual and attractive use of the Columbia picture 
has invoked much favorable comment. 


see each other. The Committee has tried 
to arrange this year’s program with those 
two things in view. We think they have 
done it. 

Rain Insurance 


Then, of course, there is the old ques- 
tion: “What will we do if it rains?” 
The ingenious Committee has entirely 
taken care of that. They plan to take 
out Rain Insurance, which is a sure 
guarantee that not a drop will fall. Be- 
sides, even if the Insurance Company 
should fail to protect their own finances, 
plans have been made to move the entire 
day’s party into the Gymnasium. The 
whole building will be ours, and the roof 
doesn’t leak. The Committee expects a 
crowd, no matter how bad the weather is. 

We could talk about lots of other 
things, but this 1s the “end of our col- 
umn.” So that’s that. 


Elections of Columbia University 
Club 


At a meeting of the Committee on Ad- 
missions, held at the Club House on 
May 7, the following Alumni were 
elected to membership in the Columbia 
University Club: Glen Anders, ’21; 
George F. Bateman, °17S; Rouse K. 
Brewster, 08S; Franklin V. Brodil, ’23; 
Frank J. Brown, 713, ’15L; Lloyd T. 
Bryan, ’21; Robert M .Burtt, ’23; Eustace 
C. Butler, ’?06P&S; Charles Caverly, 
"17P&S; Irving E. Cooper, ’23; Gilbert 
Darlington, °12; Preston Davis, ’18; 
Homer L. Day, ’06P&S; Ormonde De 
Kay, ’'23; Robert H. F. Dinegar, ’18P&S: 
Richard R. Donnell, ’18; Harold B. 
Emerson, ’12L; Joseph E. Engelson, 
’706P&S; John Burton Fiery, '22; Ed- 
ward Albert Flemming, 06P&S; Rich- 
ard H. Fox, ’21; Edward Frankel, Jr., 
’705P&S; Donald Gordon, ’06P&S; Al- 
fred J. Grimm, ’11; Frederick A. Hast- 
ings, ‘15, ’22L; H. H. Holbert, ’08S; 
Frank L. Hughes, °19P&S; Remsen 
Johnson, ’89, '92L; Raymond W. Keenan, 
23; John Kienninger, '21, ’23S; Michael 
M. Konarski, 14, "18FA; Joseph A. Law- 
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son, '82L; Edward J. Long, ’22; G. 
Hunter Merritt, 18, ’22L; William J. 
Miller, ’23Bu; Otho L. Monroe, 08P&S; 
Thomas C. Morgan, ’09, 711S; George 
F. Muth, ’22; James Park, '22; Harold 
Penfield, °12S; John Newton Penn, Jr., 
’"22Bu; A. L. Powell, ’10S; Robert F. 
Pulleyn, ’23; Robert Pyle, ’22; Burton 
L. Rain, ’21Bu; Benjamin Roderick, 
’23Bu; William D. Sherwood, ’06P&S; 
Charles A. A. Steegmuller, 05S; John 
A. Strang, 16S; Edmund B. Thompson, 
"18, ’21Bu; Edgar G. Thomssen, ,’07 
’11Ph.D.; Warner Tufts, '23; John Val- 
ente, ’22AM; James F. Walker, ’16TC. 


Judge Crane, ’89L, Presides at Last 
Law Luncheon 

The Alumni of the Law School met 
for their regular monthly luncheon at 
the Lawyers’ Club on Thursday, May 
17. About one hundred and fifty attended 
the last gathering of the season. 

The Honorable Frederick E. Crane, 
’89L, presided and in keeping with estab- 
lished precedent brought the party to a 
close promptly at two o'clock. The law- 
yers had as their guests the Honorable 
William J. Kelley, presiding justice of 
Appellate Division of the Supreme Court 
in the Second Department, and Mr. Rich- 
ard P. Momsen, of Rio Janeiro. Judge 
Kelley spoke briefly of the work of this 
court in Brooklyn, and Mr. Momsen out- 
lined the striking differences between 
American and Brazilian practice. 

Among the other distinguished jurists 
present were the Honorable Benjamin N. 
Cardozo, ’89, 92L, and John W. Hogan 
of the New York Court of Appeals and 
Honorable William R. Grubb of the 
United States District Court of Georgia, 
who is now sitting in the Southern Dis- 
trict and well known to the practitioners 
of New York. 

The luncheons will be held during the 
fall and winter, beginning in October. 
The plan of providing a regular occa- 
sion for social gathering has been a de- 
cided success, and the Association will 
continue to arrange the luncheons to be- 
gin and end promptly. 


"76 Holds 48th Annual Dinner 

The Class of ’76 Arts held its annual 
reunion at the Columbia University Club 
on Friday evening, May 11. The mem- 
bers present were: Messrs. Bang, Drisler, 
Embury, Lozier, Raegner and Williams. 
The Chairman of the Reunion reported 
the decease during the year of two mem- 
bers of the Class: Dr. E. Guernsey 
Rankin, who died in this city on the last 
day of 1922, and Reverend C. W. Mor- 
row of Nashville, Tennessee, Dean 
Emeritus of Fisk University of that city, 
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who died on March 29, 1923. The re- 
unions of this class have been held con- 
tinuously since 1876, and the menu and 
social enjoyment of the class caused them 
to linger until late in the evening. 


1883 Gets Ready for Fortieth 
Anniversary 

The fortieth anniversary of the Class 
of 1883 will be celebrated on the night 
of June 5 at 7:30 o'clock, in the “College 
Room” of the Hotel Astor. It is a joint 
reunion of the Arts and Mines sections 
of the Class, and it is expected to give 
the College Room such a crowd that its 
walls will echo “’83” for years to come. 

The charge will be five dollars, and 
this will cover the cost for the neces- 
sary tickets for luncheon, ball game and 
other activities on Commencement Day 
at the University. Columbia badges, 
with “’83” showing plainly, will be worn 
on the left arm, but no gowns or caps. 
The last word to the Class is to “for- 
get everything except that you are one 
“of us, and send word that you will be 
present.” 


1892 Schedules a Busy Commence- 
ment Day 

The Class of 1892, Arts and Mines, 
will celebrate its thirty-first anniversary 
on Wednesday, June 6. They plan, of 
course, to attend the luncheon at 1:00 
p. m. in the Grove, and to join the cos- 
tume parade in full force. At the base- 
ball game they will all sit together in the 
East Stand. A class dinner at 6:15 
p. m. at the Faculty House will be fol- 
lowed at 9:00 p. m. by libation, lucubra- 
tion, and finally (so the program states) 
lubrication in the fountain. 

All members are urged to be present 
at these festivities and to prove by their 
sprightliness just how young a group 
’92 really is. Reports by mail or wire 
are expected if presence 1s an actual im- 
possibility. And here's an item—“If the 
muse stirs within you, say it with 
rhythms.” The final word—out-of-town 
members will be put up in the dormitories 
on application. 


Class of 95 Makes Final Report on 
Twenty-fifth Year Fund 

The Secretary of the Alumm Fund 
Committee recently received the follow- 
ing letter, giving a final report on the 
Twenty-Fifth Anniversary Fund of the 
Class of 95 Arts and Mines: 
My dear Mr. Profitt: 


I am enclosing you herewith my Re- 
port as Treasurer of the Twenty-Fifth 
Anniversary Fund Committee of the 
Class-of 995 Arts and Mines. You will 
doubtless \recall} that with the $10,000 
in’ Liberty Bonds which we delivered to 
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the Treasurer of the University we 
thereby established the Permanent 
Alumni Fund. You will note that there 
is a balance on hand of $39.84, check for 
which amount I am enclosing you here- 
with, which we are donating to the 
Alumni Fund, and to be credited to the 
account of the Class of 95. 

Faithfully yours, 

(Signed) Georce R. BEACH, 
Treasurer. 


The report, submitted by Beach as 
Treasurer and on behalf of Louis D. 
Huntoon, ’95Mines, and Edward B. Stur- 
gis, '95Mines, Chairman and Secretary 
respectively of the Twenty-Fifth Year 
Committee, is as follows: 

Total amount collected from 85 

members of the Class of 795 


from 1914 to July Ist, 1922. $ 9,320.63 
Interest on moneys in bank and 


Liberty Loan coupons....... 920.82 
ae i E EE eines $10,241.45 
Expenses, including interest 
paid on Bank Loans to pur- 
chase Liberty Bonds, and all 
other expenses ............. 597.41 
Balance ..............0-. $ 9,644.04 
Cost of $10,000 of Liberty Loan 
Bonds (different issues), pur- 
chased at various times...... 9,604.20 
Balance in hand turned over to 
the Columbia Alumni Fund, 
to be credited to the Class of 
e an ete heat rns E g $39.84 


Ray Perkins to Head Class of 1917 

At an informal luncheon held on May 
17 at Shanley’s, Forty-second Street, New 
York City, the Class of 1917 discussed 
plans for Commencement, and heard a 
report of the election by mail ballot, of 
the new class officers. These are as fol- 
lows: 

President, Ray Perkins; First Vice- 
President, Charles G. Proffitt; Second 
Vice-President, Edward B. Towns; Sec- 
retary, Porter C. Murphy; Treasurer, 
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Your Copy of the News 


Sometimes we're late in getting into 
the mails. But we're not often as late 
as the delivery of your copy would 
indicate. The News looks forward 
to the improvement referred to in the 
following extract from the Publishers’ 
Weekly of May 5, under the heading 
“Wretched Mail Service”: 


“The Publishers’ Weekly, like other 
periodicals, suffers continually because of 
the inadequate facilities that the Post Office 
Department offers for the distribution of 
second-class matter. It is to be hoped that 
the announcement coming last week from 


Postmaster General New that he has a pro- 
gram for improving this service will bear 
fruit shortly. 

“Hardly a week goes by without a com- 
plaint that deliveries at some point or other 


are a week to ten days behind. Sometimes 
it is Texas, sometimes Brooklyn, some- 
times Los Angeles, sometimes Boston. The 
only apparent explanation is that the De- 
partment gets snowed under. 

“Daily newspapers are in a more annoy- 
ing situation than the weeklies, as the value 
of their product is more perishable. The 
country needs its newspapers and periodicals 
as much as it needs its first-class letter 
matter, and the proposed program for im- 
provement will be most welcome.” 


Charles A. Hammarstrom; Executive 
Committee, Edward M. Earle, Edward 
Gluck, R. A. Wormser, and George V. 
Cooper. 


————— eee 


1913 Plans for Big Decennial 
Celebration 


The 1913 Class meeting and informal 
dinner held at the Columbia University 
Club on May 8, was attended by a large 
and enthusiastic group of members. A 
discussion of great importance centered 
around the Decennial Celebration, for 
which final plans were made, and many 
new and original ideas presented. If 


(Do not write here) 


Through My Class Representative, 


To the Columbia Alumni Fund: 


453 


expectations are fulfilled, the Celebration 
will be long remembered. 

The Class is to meet at Baker Field 
on Tuesday afternoon, June 5, at three 
o'clock, and every member is to surren- 
der himself to the Committee and for- 
get all his troubles until he is released 
late Wednesday, June 6. It is especially 
requested that every member who was 
present at the meeting pass on to fellow 
members the plans as discussed, so -that 
everybody will be cognizant of the work. 
And above all, let no Thirteener fail to 
be present at the Celebration! 

W. E. R. 


George S. Rice, ’87 Mines, to Investi- 
gate Mining Conditions Abroad 
George S. Rice, ’87Mines, in his off- 

cial capacity as Chief Mining Engineer 

of the U. S. Bureau of Mines, sailed on 

May 12 to attend the International Min- 

ing Exhibition in London, June 1 to 15, 

and to spend several months in the British 

Isles and on the Continent to study coal 

mining. 

While in Great Britain, he will give 
an illustrated lecture at Sheffield Uni- 
versity. He was unanimously elected 
an honorary member of the Institution 
of Mining Engincers at the same time 
that the Prince of Wales was elected, 
and will receive his diploma at the sum- 
mer meeting in Glasgow in mid-June, at 
which time he will also read a paper on 
American coal dust explosion tests car- 
ried on at the Experimental Mine of 
the U. S. Bureau of Mines. 


The University will be represented by 
James C. Egbert, ’81, ’84Ph.D., Director 
of University Extension and the Schocl 
of Business, at the conference on extra- 
mural university teaching, to be held at 
Cambridge from July 6 to 10, 1923. 


$1.00 
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Columbia Defeats M. I. T. in Easy 
Rowing Victory 

Just as the sun was reaching its zenith 
at noon on Saturday, May 19, the Co- 
lumbia Varsity crew was reaching one 
of its greatest heights of rowing form 
in recent years by finishing a full six 
lengths ahead of the M. I. T. Varsity on 
the Harlem River over the Henley dis- 
tance of a mile and five-sixteenths. Co- 
lumbia’s time was 7:34; M. 1. T., 7:55. 


A little later another crew of Coach 
James C. Rice’s, stroked by Griswold, 
repeated the Varsity victory by defeating 
the M. I. T. Junior Varsity by five and a 
half lengths. M. I. T. used its 150- 
pounders in the Junior Varsity event on 
account of injuries to the regular eight. 
The winners’ time was 8:10 and the los- 
ers’ 8:33. 

But before that there was a little up- 
set. The Freshmen lost to Penn by a 
length and a quarter and the lightweights 
lost to Penn’s 150-pounders by three- 
quarters of a length. Both races were 
over the mile and a quarter course. The 
times were: Penn Freshmen, 6:01; Co- 
lumbia Freshmen, 6:044-5; Penn 150- 
pound, 6:122-5; Columbia 150-pound, 
6 :144-5., 

Stroked by Brodil, Columbia had little 
trouble in keeping ahead at all times in 
the Varsity race. The Junior Varsity 
event was of the same nature. In the 
Freshman race, Penn narrowly kept 
ahead of the Lion Cubs until the approach 
of the Washington Bridge, when Penn 
sprinted and built up its lead. The 150- 
pound race was close all the way, with 
Penn finishing in a little better shape 
than Columbia. 


The boatings : 
VARSITY 

Columbia—Bow, Ferris; 2, Brown; 3, Nelson; 
4, Couper; 5, Mound; 6, Ince; 7, Tiihonen; 
stroke, Brodil (captain); cox, Marshall. 

M. 1. T..—Bow, Ames; 2, McKinnon; 3, Geis; 
4, Valentine; 5, Thimme; 6, Greatwood (cap- 
tain); 7, Easton; stroke, Brill; cox, Keane. 

JUNIOR VARSITY 

Columbia—Row. Walker; 2, 
Mayo; 4, Cunningham; 5, Theobald; 
eee 7, Medigovich; stroke, Griswold; 

evi. 

M. J, T.—Bow, Smith; 2, Taylor; 3, Goble; 
4, Rosseau; $, Butler; 6, Dunbar; 7, Davis; 
stroke, Evans; cox, Rein, 

FRESHMAN 

Columbia—Bow, Millar; 2, Hamon; 3, O’Con- 
nell; 4, Tetley; 5, Buddine; 6, Lohr; 7, Wiberg; 
stroke, Jackson; cox, Mueller. 

Pennsylvania--Bow, Thompson; 2, Elliott; 3, 
oe 4, Wilson; 5, Snyder; 6, Johnson; 
, Reeve; stroke, Morales; cox, Pflug. 

150-POUND CREW 

Columbia—Bow, Helwig; 2, Coleman; 3, 
Dreesbach; 4, Conway; 5, Sherman; 6, Remy; 
7, Roustalot; stroke, Thompson; cox, Sypher. 

Pennsylvania—Bow, Wagner; 2, Beattie; 3, 
Henn; 4, Chesney; 5, Rholfing; 6, Outcalt; 7, 
Teaf; stroke, Beach; cox, Shumway. 


Chrystie: 3, 
6, Was- 


Cox, 


Three Crews Row in Interclass Race 
on Harlem 


There was real interest in the revival 
of interclass rowing at Columbia on the 
Harlem on May 15. There was no walk- 
away race for any class boat. The Fresh- 
men and the Juniors, battling each other 
the whole way, failed to reap the satis- 
faction of a complete victory and finished 


The Week in Athletics 


in a dead heat for first place. The Soph 
crew trailed about two lengths behind. 

The Varsity “C” Club has announced 
that gold medals will be awarded to both 
the Freshman and Junior boats, marked 
“Tie between 1924 and 1926.” This is 
the first time in many a decade that three 
classes have taken part in the rowing. 
Last year, when it was revived, only the 
Freshmen and Sophomores took part. 
Next year, it is expected, all of the classes 
will be represented on the water. 


Varsity Nine Conquers Fordham on 
South Field 


It was Gehrig again. This Lou Geh- 
rig, Who is just about the best that can 
be found in college baseball today, gave 
Fordham one of the greatest surprises 
of the season on South Field on May 15. 
Gehrig held them to four little blows 
and two runs while Columbia was piling 
up eight runs and fifteen hits. And just 
a few weeks ago, before the Blue and 
White machine hit its stride, Fordham 
won by a 15 to 4 score. 

Gehrig did more than pitch. He 
clouted ont a homer in the sixth that 
scored Blatteis and Moeschen. Colum- 
bia’s first score came in the first when 
Kennedy singled, stole second, reached 
third on a wild throw and scored on 
Strom’s single. 


Army Wins Triangular Track Meet 
Varsity Third 


The Army had little trouble in defeat- 
ing Syracuse and Columbia on the West 
Point track, May 19. The Cadets scored 
a total of 5714 points. Syracuse was 
second with 40 and Columbia third with 
2824. 

Coach Merner’s men were able to cap- 
ture only one first place. Walter Hig- 
gins won the two-mile run after a close 
race with two Army men. Walter Kop- 
pisch and Woodring. of Syracuse, fur- 
nished a thriller in the 440 with the Or- 
ange runner winning by a few inches. 
Jack Donaldson, of Columbia, was third. 


Athletic Notes 


Columbia lost its first tennis match of 
the season to Harvard at Cambridge on 
May 14 by a score of 5 to 4. The teams 
were tied when the final double was to 
he played. But Duane and Ingraham, of 
Harvard, proved to be a little too strong 
for Emerson and Lang and won the 
deciding match, 6-2, 6-4. 


The Varsity tennis team defeated the 
Montclair Tennis Club by a score of 4 
to 2 at Montclair on May 15. Anderson 
and Captain Emerson starred for the 
Lion. Each man won both of his matches. 


Le Roy Johnson, a junior, has been 
elected captain of the Varsity golf team 
for next season. The new captain has 
been a consistent winner on the Blue 
and White team for the past two years. 
He is from Bristol, Conn., and a member 
of the Delta Tau Delta fraternity. 


The golf team lost to Williams by 
a 5 to O score at the Commonwealth 
Country Club on May 19. The match 
with M. I. T. was called on account of 
the failure of the Tech team to appear! 


Lou Gehrig Hits Another “Longest 
Home Run” 


Old South Field can boast of another 
record. Lou Gehrig hit his seventh home 
run of the season over the centerfield 
fence into the campus surrounding the 
School of Journalism on May 19 against 
Wesleyan. It was the longest homer ever 
made on South Field. Columbia won 
the game by a score of 15 to 2. 

And to add to the home run, Gehrig 
twirled for the Blue and White in a 
fashion that limited the losers to three 
hits. The Lion started things in the 
first by scoring two runs and followed 
that up with four more in the second. 
Things got too hot for Moore in the 
fourth and Lotsteich was sent in. But 
Columbia kept on hitting at a pace that 
stamps it as one of the greatest college 
baseball combinations in the East, 


The score: 


COLUMBIA WESLEYAN 
AB RH PO A AB R H PO A 
Kendy,2b 5 2 3 1 5 Frickesss 3 0 0 G 4 
Moschn,lf 3 1 1 3 1 Howrthef 41 1 2 1 
Gehrigp 4 3 2 0 4 Taylorlf 4 00 2 0 
Manhm,lb 2 1 010 0 Mooresp 2 0 0 0 0 
Godwn,lb 2 0 0 3 0 Lotstchp 100 0 2 
Strom,3b 5 0 3 0 3 Parker,p 1000 0 
Hzlmnss 4 1 2 2 3 Mstlieyrf 4 0 0 1 1 
Rodrck,cf 4 1 1 1 1 Umpby,lb 4 0150 
Sprgue,rf 4 2 2 1 O Rynids.srf 1 0 0 4 9 
Krantz,rf 1 1 1 0 0 Leblancce 2 0 06 0 
Blittteis,c 4 3 4 6 1 Sutton.2b 3 1 1 3 1 
— — — — — Wielnd,3b 3 0 0 1 2 
Totals 3815192718 = ————— 
Totals 32 2 32411 
Errors—Gehrig, Mannheim, Strom, Heinzel- 
man (2), Mansfield. 
Columbia 4.0006 asceawe 24022104 *%—15 
Wesleyan ...........0. 00001100 0—2 
Two-base hits—Sprague, Krantz. Three- base 
hit—Howarth. Home run—Gehrig. Left on 


bases- -Columbia 9, Wesleyan 3. First base on 
errors—Wesleyan 5. Dougle plays—Moeschen 
and Blatteis; Roderick. Gehrig, andHeinzelman. 
Bases on balls—Off Moore 4, off Lopsteich 3, 
off Parker 1. Struck out—By Gehrig 5, by 
Lopsteich 3, by Parker 1. Hits—Otf Moore 149 
in 3 innings (none out in fourth); off Lopsteich 
9 in 4'4 innings. Hit by pitcher—By Lopsteich 
(Blatteis). Wald piteh—Parker. Umpires— 
Hart. Time of game—2:13. 


Navy Too Much for Varsity in Dual 
Track Meet 


The Varsity track team dropped its 
first dual meet of the season to the 
United States Naval Academy at An- 
napohs on May 5 by a score of 87 to 39, 
After showing a leadership in the track 
events, Columbia’s hopes for victory 
dropped when the field men failed to 
win an event. 

Columbia had three men who were 
double-placers in the events, but the star 
was Captain Victor Gracb, who took first 
in both the 100-yard dash and the 220- 
yard dash. Graeb turned in a time of 
10 flat for the hundred. 

Walter Koppisch, after taking third in 
the 100-yard dash, won the 440-yard dash. 
Walter Higgins was also a double win- 
ner. He took first in the mile and second 
in the half. Twenty-seven of the losers’ 
points were made on the track. 


The Columbia freshmen smothered the 
N. Y. U. yearlings by a score of 71% to 
4514 on South Field, May 18. Pease and 
Sohst were the stars for the winners. 
Sohst_won three first places, taking the 
shot put. the javelin,.and the discus. Pease 
placed_in_four ‘events. 
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Alumni Notes 


Addresses of Columbia Alumni may be 
secured from the Alumni Office, 311 East 
Hall, Columbia University, New York 
(Telephone, Morningside 1400). Mail ad- 
ressed to Alumni, in care of the Alumni 
Office, will be properly forwarded. For 
such letters, a return address should ap- 
pear on the envelope in case of non-delivery. 


"77L—Samuel R. Betts has moved 
his law office from 52 William Street 
to 27 Cedar Street, New York. 

’85P&S, ’21Hon—Samuel W. Lam- 
bert, Dean Emeritus of the Medical 
Faculty of Columbia, and President of 
the Association for the Protection of 
Constitutional Rights, has recently been 
granted an injunction by Federal Judge 
John C. Knox, restraining prohibition 
officers and other Federal officials from 
preventing his prescribing liquor for 
medicinal use. The Government will 
immediately apply for a stay of the in- 
junction, pending appeal to the United 
States Supreme Court. The Prohibi- 
tion Bureau at Washington, however, 
has announced that it will continue to 
impose the restrictions of the Volstead 
law everywhere except in Judge 
Knox’s district. 

’°86L—Paul D. Cravath, president of 
the Italo-American Society in the 
United States, who has been abroad 
for a two months’ stay, returned on 
May 3 on the Homeric. While in 
Italy, Cravath held conferences with 
Premier Mussolini and the Minister of 
Finance and enjoyed special advan- 
tages to study conditions in that coun- 


try. 

’98, "98Hon—The marriage of George 
Frederick Kunz, of 601 West 110th 
Street, New York City, and Miss Opal 
Logan Giberson took place on May 15 
in Christ Episcopal Church, Tarry- 
town, New York. Kunz is a member 
of the firm of Tiffany & Co., New 
York and Paris, and President of the 
New York Academy of Sciences. He 
is the author of several books on gems 
and has contributed to periodicals 
many articles on jewels and minerals. 

’02L—Howard F. Pretzfield has 
changed both his name and his address, 
the former to Field and the latter from 
981 Park Avenue to 644 Broadway, 
c/o Heidelberg Wolff, New York City. 

’?02—-The rainy weather on the morn- 
ing of Wednesday, May 9, caused John 
K. Fitch, President of the Class, to call 
up the News office and advise them 
that there was a possibility of his 
winning one of the prizes for the Class 
Golf Tournament, to be held on that 
day. Two prizes were to be given and 
the weather would probably result in 
only one or two members showing up 
for the tournament. As President, he 
would be one. There was a strong 
possibility that Fitch would have an 
opportunity to win the first golf prize 
of which he has ever been capable. 

’705S—Webster IL. Benham, who is 
head of the Webster L. Benham En- 
gineering Company in Kansas City, 
Missouri, has been elected national 
president of the American Association 
of Engineers, of which he has been na- 
tional director for four years. He ar- 
rived in Norfolk, Virginia on May 7, 
to take over the presidency of the as- 
sociation at its convention, which 
opened on that date. 

706P&S—Augusto T. Rossano has 


been appointed Adjunct Assistant 
Visiting Physician of the Harlem Hos- 
pital, New York City. Rossano lives 
at 321 East 116th Street, and welcomed 
to his home not so long ago a little 
visitor. We do not know whether Co- 
lumbia or Barnard will claim the new 
arrival, but there are now six to be 
divided among the two. 

707 _L—Samuel A. Lewisohn has been 
elected vice-president in charge of the 
Plant Executives’ Division of the 
American Management Association, 20 
Vesey Street, New York City. This 
division has appointed a committee to 
investigate the apprentice system of 
the country. 

709, °12P&S, '12PhD—John L. Kan- 
tor and Mrs. Kantor, of 44 West 
Ninety-sixth Street, New York City, 
announce the arrival of Thomas Gor- 
don Kantor on April 2, and have en- 
rolled him as a junior member of the 
Class of 1909. 

’12L—George H. Mullins, of Yaki- 
ma, Washington, announces the re- 
moval of his office from the Clogg 
Building to 209-210 Mullins Building, 
where he will conduct a general law 
practise, as heretofore. 

716S—The marriage of Reginal 
Marsh Banks and Miss Dorothy Alvis 
Winters, of Brooklyn, took place on 
April 30 at the home of the bride- 
groom’s parents, 957 Park Avenue, 
New York City. 

16P&S—_Walter F. Hume writes 
from his post in the N. M. Wadia Hos- 
pital of the American Marathi Mission, 
Wai, India, that his chief task at pres- 
ent is building a house. Hume has 
been in India for the past two years. 


This Way,—1917 

Class of 1917, Attention! Turn the 
pages of your diary to Wednesday, 
June 6, and underscore the date. You 
have an appointment for that after- 
noon—a “beeg” parade, you know, and 
all the rest. If you are not quite sure 


whether your costume is to be along 


Egyptian lines, per King Tut, or fash- 
ioned after the prevailing Oxford 
modes, ring up Edwin F. Korkus 
(Cortlandt 1505), or drop a line to 
him at 5 Beekman Street, and he will 
supply all the information. Don’t 
fail to meet the old gang at this Com- 
mencement reunion. 


’17—Arthur K. Paddock, of 149 West 
Seventy-second Street, New York City, 
who has been connected with Brown 
Bros., Bankers, has moved to the Bos- 
ton office of that company at 60 State 
Street, Boston, Mass. 


18—Arthur K. Doolittle will gradu- 
ate in June from the School of Mines 
with the degree of Chemical Engineer. 
He already has a position waiting for 
him with the Dorr Company. Engi- 
neers, at 101 Park Avenue, and will 
begin work shortly after graduation. 
Most important of all, he expects to be 
married in August. 


’719..—Samuel M. Ostrow announces 
the removal of his law office from 63 
Park Row to 55 John Street New York. 
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DWIGHT P. ROBINSON & COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
ENGINEERS AND CONSTRUCTORS 
New YORK 


CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA YOUNGSTOWN 
LOS ANGELES MONTREAL RIO DE JANEIRO 
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Riverdale Country School 


RIVERDALE-ON-H UDSON 
P New York 
FRANK S. HACKETT, Columbia ‘99 
HEADMASTER 


A College Pr atory Boarding and Day 
cheol of High Scholastic Standing 


Beautiful New Fire-Proof Dormitory of 
One Hundred Single Rooms 


For illustrated catalog address the 
Headmaster 


Safety Service 
Satisfaction 


Storage Moving Packing 
Send for illustrated booklet 


67th Street and Columbus 
Avenue 


NEW YORK 


Telephone, Columbus 2977 


BANK OF THE 
MANHATTAN COMPANY 


Chartered 


40 Wall Street, New York 


Capital, Surplus & Undivided Profits 
over $22,000,000.00 


STEPHEN BAKER, President 
RAYMOND E. JONES, First Vice-President 


DIRECTORS 

GEORGE McNEIR 
ARTHUR G. MEYER 
Joun C. Moore 
Cuar tes E. Potts 
SAMUEL SLOAN 
JAMES SPEYER 


J. E. ALpRED 
STEPHEN BAKER 
BertRAM H. BORDEN 
MARSHALL FIELD 
MICHAEL FRIEDSAM 
WALTER JENNINGS 
Raymonp E. Jones CarL F. StTURHAHN 
Hesry K. McHare GEORGE ZABRISKIE 
JouNn STEWART BAKER 


Uptown Office: 
31 UNION SQUARE, N. Y. C. 


26 conveniently located offices in the 
Boroughs of Queens and Brooklyn 
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Necrology 


57, °67Hon—Daniel Sylvester Tut- 
tle (University of the South, ’67D.D., 
Washington, ’90LL.D.) senior prelate 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church in 
the United States, on April 17, at his 
home in St. Louis, Mo., after a linger- 
ing illness precipitated by an acute at- 
tack of grippe. Age 86 years. 
Bishop Tuttle was graduated from the 
General Theological Seminary in New 
York in 1862 and was made Bishop in 
1867, being assigned to a district em- 
bracing the then wild country of Utah, 
Idaho and Montana. In 1886 he be- 
came Bishop of the diocese of Mis- 
souri. He was the oldest Anglican 
Bishop in point of service in the world. 

’64L—Julius Sylvester Walsh (St. 
Joseph’s College, ’61, St. Louis, ’66 
AM), on March 21, at his home, 3628 
Delmar Avenue, St. Louis, Missouri. 

’75Mines—Richard Henry Williams, 
director of the Federal Reserve Bank 
of New York, on April 28, at his home, 
4 West Fifty-first Street, after a short 
illness. Age 69 years. Williams was 
senior member of the firm of Wil- 
liams and Peters, coal dealers, at 1 
Broadway. On being appointed to the 
Federal Reserve Bank directorate, he 
resigned as director of the National 
Park Bank and Fulton Trust Company. 
He was for twenty years treasurer of 
the Racquet and Tennis Club, and 


BERKELEY-IRVING 


School for Boys 
309-315 WEST 83D ST., NEW YORK 


“From Primary to College” 
Forty-third year. All grades. Small classes. 
Individual instruction. New Gymnasium, 
roof playground and Swimming Pool on 
Premises. Send for illustrated catalogue. 

Phone Schuyler 4836 

L. D. Ray, ’82, Headmaster 


ò (deal Summer Vacations 
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was also a member of the Union, 
Brook and Link Clubs. 

78L—Gilbert Ray Hawes (Amherst, 
76, °84AM), on April 15, at his home, 
817 West End Avenue, New York 
City. Age 68 years. In the fight over 
the production of “Parsifal,” Hawes 
was retained to represent the interests 
of Frau Cosima Wagner, widow of 
the composer, Richard Wagner. He 
was also counsel for Ernesto Biondi, 
the sculptor, in his suit against the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art over the 
famous group of statuary known as the 
“Saturnalia.” 


’'78L—Ferdinand R. Minrath (Col- 
lege of the City of New York, ’76AB), 
on April 21, at his home, 59 West End 
Avenue, New York City. Age 65 
years. Muinrath, whose offices were at 
22 William Street, New York, special- 
ized in real estate and Surrogate cases. 

"79L—Lanphear Herbert Scott, on 
April 5, at his home in Cadiz, Ohio. 

’79L—Henry Strong Gulliver (Yale, 
75, °93AM), on April 13, at his home 
in Waterbury, Conn., following a long 
illness. Age 69 years. Gulliver was 
made superintendent of schools in 1895 
and later became principal of the Wat- 
erbury High School. He was a mem- 
ber of Delta Kappa Epsilon and Phi 
Beta Kappa. 

04Hon — Alfred Conkling Coxe 
(Hamilton, '68), former Judge of the 
United States Circuit Court of Appeals, 
on April 15, at his home in Hartford, 
Conn. Age 76 years. 
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Fireproof building. Boys prepared for Co- 
lumbia, Cornell, Tard, Princeton, Yale, 
and other colleges. Approved by Regents. 
Strong Primary and Elementary Schools. 
Gymnasium. Playground. 


FREDERIC A. ALDEN, Headmaster 
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Sailing from New York July 7-21-Aug. 4-18 
Stopping One Day (each way) at Halifax and Two Days at Quebec 


Magnificent scenery, smooth 
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For Illustrated Booklets on Bermuda or Canadian Cruises write to 
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Wanted- 


men to find the answer 


HIS is written to the man who loves to seek the 
unknown quantity. Heis the kind of labora- 
tory worker who ventures into untried fields of ex- 
periment, rather than the man who tests materials. 
Industry has need of both types, but of the 
former there is a more pressing demand. 

College men may have been discouraged from 
pursuing pure research. In this highly practical 
age it may seem there is little room for work 
which does not have an immediate dollars and 
cents application. But such is not the case. 

The pure research man is the pathfinder. With- 
out him our fountain of knowledge would dry up. 
His findings in themselves may be uncommercial, 
but they establish a field for others to develop. 

Volta worked out the crude voltaic pile— unim: 
portant until other men improved and applied 
it. And so with Papin in the field of steam, or 
Lavoisier in chemistry. 

Men of the inquiring slant of mind, stick to your 
last. In post graduate study, on the faculty, in the 


Published in 

the interest of Elec- 
trical Development by 
an Institution that will 


\ be sha by rie laboratory of some industrial organization, there 
g hi in me will always be an “X” to baffle other men and call 


for the keenest thought of you blazers of the trail. 


Western Electric Company 


This advertisement is one of a series in student 
publications. It may remind alumni of their op- 
portunity to help the undergraduate, by suggestion 
and advice, to get more out of his four years. 
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REGARDING “CONFLICTS” ON COM- 
MENCEMENT DAY.—Elsewhere in the News 
there are printed several communications from an 
Alumnus who complains of a lack of co-operation in 
Alumni affairs because the Committee in charge of 
Commencement Day had the effrontery to arrange a 
program for the evening of that day, thereby “conflict- 
ing’ with the reunions arranged by a class in one in- 
stance and by a fraternity in another. 

We respectfully submit the fact that at least since 
1902 it has been customary for Columbia Alumni to 
gather at the University for a general reunion which 
lasts throughout the whole afternoon and evening on 
Commencement Day. The Alumni Federation and the 
News have for years emphasized the fact that the even- 
ing of Commencement Day is not the best time for 
classes to hold dinners unless they are determined to 
conflict with the general celebration. The suggestion 
has been repeatedly made that classes which want to 
reune in their own fashion during the Commencement 
season plan to hold their formal dinners the evening 


before Commencement Day, reserving Commencement 
evening for the big get-together on the Campus—or now 
at Baker Field. 

We certainly agree that there is lack of foresight 
on the part of any Columbia organization that sched- 
ules a special reunion for Commencement night, un- 
less the general program arranged by the central com- 
mittee for one reason or another does not interest them. 
We think the Commencement evening party has been 
in vogue long enough to expect that Alumni organiza- 
tions contemplating reunions on the evening of Com- 
mencement Day will at least get in touch with the 
Alumni Office to find out what plans are being laid, 
before any attempt is made to organize a reunion that 
might conflict in any way with the big general Alumni 
gathering. In our opinion the latter is the most im- 
portant, and every attempt should be made by classes 
to support it. | 

We certainly do not subscribe to any reunion on 
Commencement Day off Columbia property. This was 
attempted on Alumni Day for several years, and it 
did not prove popular. Furthermore we believe that 
even though he be a commuter it would not be too great 
a hardship for any Columbia Alumnus to take a late 
train for the suburbs two or three times a year; or even 
to make arrangements to remain in the city. For more 
than ten vears the University has made it possible for 
any Alumnus who wants the privilege, to occupy a room 
in the University dormitories on the night before Com- 
mencement and the night of Commencement Day it- 
self. This fact has been broadcasted on the Com- 
mencement Day announcements for a decade and 
should be a well established fact by this time. So we 
don’t sympathize with the commuter’s attitude during 
the Commencement season, although we are willing to 
consider his problems as serious during the other fifty- 
one weeks of the year. 


WHAT IS THE FUTURE OF THE FUND?— 
Once more we take our typewriter in hand to commend 
the efforts of the Alunini Fund-Committee. As the 
NEWS goes to press, it is fairly evident that total re- 
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ceipts to the Fund this year, including anniversary and 
special gifts, will exceed sixty thousand dollars. This 
is so far beyond the figure looked for at the beginning 
of the vear that we can’t refrain from calling atten- 
tion to the total before the formal report 1s made on 
Commencement Day. Of the total, about half has come 
in the form of special gifts, the balance being indi- 
vidual contributions from Alumni in amounts ranging 
from one dollar upwards. 

To our mind the latter form of gift is as welcome 
as the larger special donation. The whole purpose of 
the Fund, as expressed so frequently in the News, is 
to make graduates of Columbia know more about their 
alma mater, by strengthening in their minds a belief 
in what she is doing, convincing them that what she is 
doing is so worthwhile that they are willing each year 
to contribute something voluntarily to the support of 
her work. 


That the Fund has made definite progress is plainly. 


indicated by the figures of contributors for the several 
vears since it has been in existence. The first year 
there were 973 men who sent in subscriptions. The fol- 
lowing year this number was increased by ninety-three 
per cent., or 1,877 subscribers, and so far in 1922-23 
the amazing total of 2.479 has been reached. 

Who can look ahead ten years and prophesy just what 
the sum of several hundred thousand dollars annually 
contributed by the graduates will mean in the work of 
this University ? 


THE QUARTERLY TO BE REVIVED.— 
Elsewhere in the News there will be found an an- 
nouncement from the Columbia University Press that 
publication of the Columbia Untversity Quarterly will 
be resumed, provided enough subscriptions can be 
secured in advance of publication to guarantee interest, 
both financial and literary, in the project. More than 
any other of the contemporaries of the Quarterly, the 
News mourned its demise several years ago, and it now 
rejoices in the prospect of its resurrection. 


‘AN ACHIEVEMENT IN ALUMNI MEM- 
BERSHIP.—Our collective Alumni hat is off to 
the Law School Alumni Association. We don’t believe 
their latest achievement of increasing membership in 
a purely graduate school alumni organization has ever 
been matched in the history of Alumni affairs in 
American universities. 

Looking back over the records, we find that five 
vears ago the membership in this association was 469 
and that it had grown to that figure from 256 in 1913, 
when the Alumni Federation was organized. Prior to 
that time, the figure remained practically stationary— 
around three hundred. Today the membership is 
nearly two thousand, and the end is not yet. 

In addition to this purely numerical growth, we can 


not forget that ever since the war this group of loval 
Columbia men have engineered several reunions a year, 
which for sheer good time and professional enjoyment 
have never been equalled in the history of Columbia 
Alumni affairs. To cap the climax this year, there will 
be celebrated the one hundredth aniversary of the re- 
turn to the Columbia Law School of Chancellor Kent, 
one of the most prominent and enduring figures in the 
legal annals of the whole world. Acting with their 
accustomed thoroughness, the Law Association has 
organized a celebration which is planned to call to the 
attention of members of the legal profession all over 
the globe the debt which is owed to the Columbia Law 
School and Columbia University for Chancellor Kent. 


The News is particularly pleased to make special 
mention of all this because officials of Alumni organi- 
zations which number on their rolls a preponderance ot 
graduate school Alumni are prone to give as an excuse 
for inactivity the fact that so many of their members 
graduated from another institution before they matric- 
ulated at Columbia. In a clearer manner than we 
could have foreseen the Law School Alumni Associa- 
tion has pointed out the fallacy that members of a 
graduate school can not be induced to take an active 
interest in Alumni atfairs. The demonstration has in- 
dicated that they can, and, what is more, that they do. 
recognize their debt to Columbia. 


We wish to call the attention of the graduates of the 
Medical School to this achievement particularly. The 
College of Physicians and Surgeons is one of the fore- 
most institutions of its kind-in America. The recently 
announced plans for its development and enlargement 
as a huge medical center are almost awe-inspiring. For 
many generations its place in the medical history of 
New York City has been more than enviable. Its grad- 
uates number no less than those of the Law School. 
Thev have gone all over the country, carrying with them 
the skill and the knowledge which their affiliation with 
the institution has brought them. The eminent men 
who have received their training at P.&S. at the 
various stages of its development, are very numerous. 
Our traditions in medicine equal those in the law. Yet 
the Medical School Association, with plenty of cause 
for celebration, has not yet waked up to the fact that 
it has behind it a large body of graduates whose help 
and assistance can be enlisted as it enters what ought 
to be the greatest period in its history. 


There are 4,700 living graduates of the Law School ; 
there are nearly 2.000 members of the Law School 
Alumni Association. At the present time the Alumni 
records show that there are 4,300 graduates of the 
Medical School; only 350 are members of the P.& 
S. Alumni Association. A glance backward five years 
shows that in 1918 this number was 347 and that in 
1913 the figure was 241. The number of members has 
practically, remained, stationary fer more than a de- 
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cade. 


to surpass them all. 


numbered among the leaders. 


Here is the last of our Alumni associations to 
fall into line. College has grown, the Miners long since 
broke all former records, and now come the lawyers 
We hope professional pride will 
stir the medicos to a realization of the possibilities 
ahead of them and that in the next year they will be 


LAST WEEKLY ISSUE.—This issue of the 
News is the last before the Commencement number, 
which will appear the latter part of June. 
during July a special issue will be published, devoted 
to the School of Architecture, the Summer Session— 
and we hope special articles will be required to ade- 


Sometime 


quately cover Columbia’s work at Poughkeepsie regatta ! 


Rambling Thoughts of a Class Secretary 


(Reprinted from the Dartmouth Alumni Magazine, May, 1923.) 


[Perhaps no college has a better Class 
organization among its Alumni than that 
at Dartmouth. However, its difficulties 
and problems in this respect find a par- 
allel in our own Alumni classes at Colum- 
bia. Just now, when most of our Alumni 
classes and Class Secretartes are busy 
with Commencement Day plans, the fol- 
lowing paragraphs will be of special in- 
terest. Substitute “Columbia” for “Dart- 
mouth,” and it would be easy to believe 
that the article was written by some one 
who had been at College on 49th Street 
or Morningside Heights—Ed.] 

“Yes, I knew Bill Smith very well. He 
was a classmate of mine at college.” 
How familiar this remark sounds to most 
of us, and yet I wonder if we realize 
the evolution which has taken place in 
the development of class spirit at Dart- 
mouth, both in its effect on individual 
members and on the College as an insti- 
tution. 

In early days classes were small; the 
territorial distribution was narrow. In- 
dividual contact after graduation was 
fairly frequent but there was little or no 
attempt to organize the class into a 
working unit, and to secure that regular 
and inspiring association which is now 
accomplished by dinners, reunions and 
class reports. In the early days obituary 
notices were the important events in a 
secretary's life. It was surprising to note 
how useful and how prominent an in- 
dividual member of the class had been 
in his community when the final day of 
reckoning came... . 

(Class) Secretaries are now given an 
opportunity for interchange of ideas, 
methods have been standardized, reports 
have been made fashionable, and class 
cohesion has been secured. The poor 
secretary, who, silent and unrecognized, 
performed his duties to the best of his 
ability, now has a standing of the high- 
est Importance in his class and 1s recog- 
nized as the prime mover in class activi- 
ties. He strikes the key to which the 
music of the class is pitched. 

Class gatherings have changed, too, in 
their character. In the olden days they 
were oftentimes an excuse for a royal 
carousal, monopolized by the prominent 


mirth-makers, and a little too strenuous 
for the quiet, thoughtiul, every-day mem- 
ber. Today, they are more of a family 
reunion, where all gather to renew old 
days and to cement more permanent and 
enduring friendships. 

Just what is a college class? It is 
dificult to liken it to any social organi- 
zation and if it were possible to analyze 
all of Dartmouth classes, we should prob- 
ably find that they differ so widely in 
group personality that there would seem 
to be no common denominator. QOne’s 
idea of a college class is largely that of 
his own class. He knows little or noth- 
ing about other classes because the oppor- 
tunity to observe them is not given to 
him except in their more outstanding 
attributes. A class has its own particular 
characteristics and it has its own times 
of self-expression when it rises to heights 
of enthusiasm and deep feeling which 
cannot be imparted to an outsider. Per- 
haps the best parallel is that of a large 
family having a common mother and 
actuated by the same ennobling motives, 
namely, loyalty to alma mater and to the 
higher ideas of service which that insti- 
tution teaches. 

If, however, we analyze any class in- 
dividually, we shall find the same differ- 
ences in character and interest which are 
found among the members of any family. 

There are in every class the men who 
are too busy to answer letters or who 
are kept away from a class gathering by 
important business. Experience in any 
form of activity seems to demonstrate 
that the man who is really the busiest is 
the man to do a particular piece of work. 
In order to carry on his many activities 
he has learned the trick of organizing 
his work. He knows how to have many 
projects under way at the same timc; 
he is the master of his time; he has a 
conscience which does not permit him to 
neglect what he has undertaken to do. 

There are in nearly every class men 
who have become narrowed. They wear 
blinders, but are not aware of it. Their 
vision is restricted. They do not try to 
broaden themselves by reading or by con- 
tact with men outside of their immediate 
daily environment. The scope of their 


reading is covered by a trade journal, a 
newspaper, and The Saturday Evening 
Post. Their contacts with men of other 
interests than their own 1s covered by an 
occasional game of bridge. The thought 
that joy of life, and often material suc- 
cess, are enhanced through broadened in- 
terest, never occurs to them. They do 
not realize that an active interest in the 
activities of a class is one of the means 
by which the drab in life may be obliter- 
ated. 

Then there is the sensitive chap, the 
fellow who just ignores letters. When 
the secretary digs for an explanation, he 
finds that some thing of relatively small 
importance which the College has done or 
the class has done has hurt his sensibili- 
ties. He finally develops an off-horse 
attitude. That chap is almost always 
“agin” something and never is satisfied 
with anything. Off-horses, however, may 
be very useful to a secretary in present- 
ing the offside of a question. A good 
heart to heart talk will very often swing 
the off-horse into line. 

There is the man who says, “I just 
had a letter from my class secretary and 
I can’t answer it. I haven't anything to 
say about myself.” Is not the honest 
answer the one, “I do not give the time 
necessary to write.” Probably the best 
letter is the one that does not say very 
much about the individual but does con- 
tain a lot of kindly comment about other 
class members or about college matters. 

There are some classes which have 
members who say, “We have never gotten 
together. We did not get along very well 
in college and anyhow my class has got 
a lot of freaks in it. It isn’t much use 
trying to do anything.” This simply 
means that those fellows have not real- 
ized what is going on in the Dartmouth 
world. No one of them has ever taken 
the trouble to bring together the eight or 
ten who really do care. They have not 
realized that the bringing together of in- 
dividuals who have been a long time 
apart is a wonderful self-satisfying work, 
Such a work is almost paralleled by the 
pastor-who moulds together the discord- 
ant, elements im Ja (church and builds a 
healthy, servicetgiving institution. There 
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THE SONS OF COLUMBIA 
MEN 

HE Com- 

mencement 

Day Com- 


mittee 
wishes again 
to remind 
Alumni that 
the sons of 
Columbia 
men will be 
welcome at all parts of the program. 
The Committee only regrets that the 
high cost of the various events 
makes it impossible to extend the in- 
vitation, “as guests of the Commit- 
tee.” 


are classes having a very strong indi- 
vidual ability but which have never de- 
veloped class unity. There is a tre- 
mendous latent power which organiza- 
tion and association can develop, but 
which individuals acting independently 
cannot... . 

It will be granted that any organization 
of men bound together for a common 
purpose that is good, will be beneficial to 
the world. If such an organization is 
based upon years of association at the 
most formative period of life and repre- 
sents an ideal that is one of the finest in 
life, are not Dartmouth classes one of 
the most desirable organizations we can 
imagine? With the increase in the size 
of classes, is it not essential that these 
classes be organized even better than they 
have been in the past? Is it not an in- 
spiring thing to go down the pathway of 
life hand in hand with fellows who have 
a common ground and the same object 
of devotion? Each year sees the numbers 
of each class lessened and the remaining 
members drawing closer and closer to- 
gether. Down the line they go until only 
a few gray heads come hack to the shrine. 
Then when the last one has been carried 
to his final resting place, your class has 
passed into history and you can rightly 
ask what it has done to uphold the good 
name of the College. The balance sheet 
is not a commercial sheet showing money 
given or money expended, but a balance 
sheet of loyalty and helpfulness to one 
another, and of service to the community, 
the State and the nation, on one side, 
and on the other, neglected opportunity. 


Varsity “C” Club Elects Student Officers 

William H. Ferris, ’24, of Garden 
City, Long Island, was elected under- 
graduate president of the Varsity “C” 
Club, and Thomas W. Chrystie, ’24, son 
of T. Ludlow Chrystie, 92, was chosen 
secretary and treasurer, at a meeting of 
the organization’s undergraduate body 97 


last Friday. The new men will take 
office at the opening of the College in 
the fall. 


Van Am Club Initiates Thirty-five 
Men 


Thirty-five members of the first-year 
class of Columbia College were initiated 
into the Van Am Club at the annual 
Spring Reunion of College Alumni, held 
in the Van Am Quadrangle on the eve- 
ning of May 17. The Van Am Club is 
an honorary Sophomore Society, which 
was organized on Alumni Day, in Feb- 
ruary last, the members of which usher 
at important University functions, are 
hosts to visiting teams, and generally 
act as liaison officers between the Uni- 
versity and its guests. 


The following men were initiated into 
the Society at the Spring Reunion: An- 
thony V. Barber, College Point, N. Y.; 
Gilbert B. Becker, N. Y. C.; Martin D. 
Billstone, N. Y. C.; Edward J. Court- 
ney, Cornwall-on-Hudson, N. Y.; Joseph 
A. Duffy, Maywood, N. J.; Francis L. 
Farrell, Richmond Hill, L. I.; Alfred J. 
M. Hamon, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Daniel D. 
Jackson, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Donald H. 
Jackson, New Rochelle; Gustave A. Jae- 
ger, White Plains; Hugh J. Kelly, Mount 
Vernon; Charles J. Kennedy, Manches- 
ter, N. H.; Edwin R. Korth, N. Y. C.; 
Vernon E. Lohr, N. Y. C.; Vincent de C. 
Lynn, N. Y. C.; Alfred W. Mannhceini, 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; O. Stephens Manning, 
Forest Hills; Allen F. Maybee, Kala- 
mazoo, Mich.; Clark D. Millison, Wich- 
ita, Kan.; Lawrence T. McNamara, N. 
Y. C.; John MacWillie, Jr., Hankow, 
China; Henry K. McAnarney, Watkins, 
N. Y.; Everett J. McGarry, Brooklyn, 
N. Y.; Samuel McKee, Jr, N. Y. C.; 
George G. Pease, Brooklyn, N. Y.; 
Chauncey O. Rawalt, N. Y. C.; Robert 
W. Rowen, Great Neck; Stephen G. 
Schimetitsch, Mount Vernon; Arthur H. 
Schopp, New Rochelle; Clifford B. 
Sprague, Glens Falls. N. Y.; Halsey A. 
Van Wyck, Huntington, N. Y.; Wilbur 
F. Washburn, N. Y. C.; Kaleb E. Wi- 
berg, Stockholm, Sweden; Eugene P. 
Wright, Rutherford, N. J.; and Wil- 
lam D. Wright, Erie, Pa. 


Law Review Elects Officers for Next 
Year 

Officers for the 1923-1924 Columbia 
Law Review, whose editorial posts are 
among the most highly-prized student 
distinctions of the Law School, were an- 
nounced recently. Samuel Nirenstein, of 
Hartford, Conn., was named editor-in- 
chief; John H. Johnson, of New York, 
was made secretary; and Fred Bielaski, 
also of New York, was named business 
manager. Other officers include Abraham 
K. Kaufman, note editor; Sydney Krause, 
decisions editor; and Philip C. Jessup, 
book review editor. All of the officers 
are members of the class of 1924Law. 

The editor-in-chief, the secretary;-and 
the business manager were elected by the 


editorial board of thirty students repre- 
senting the second and third year classes. 
The other officers were appointed by the 
new editor-in-chief. 

Elections to the editorial board are 
made on the basis of scholarship and the 
recommendations of the faculty, and there 
is a well established tradition that elec- 
tions are made exclusively on the basis 
of fitness to carry on successfully the 
editorial work of the Review. 


Arrowsmith, °82, Asks Co-operation 
for Columbiana Collection 

By the death of John B. Pine, '77, ’79L, 
last year, the University lost its most 
enthusiastic delver into Columbia anti- 
quity and an Alumnus who knew thor- 
oughly all the history of the College and 
the University. In order that the work 
of collecting memorabilia for the Colum- 
biana Collection, which so deeply claimed 
his interest, should suffer no relapse but 
should be carried on and extended, the 
Trustees of the University decided to 
appoint some one to carry on this work; 
and, as a result, the announcement was 
recently made that Robert Arrowsmith, 
82, had accepted the responsibility. 

At the outset it has been decided to 
undertake a reorganization of the Co- 
lumbiana Collection with the two-fold 
purpose of enlarging its records and 
making it really available for Alumni 
use. Both of these objects call for 
hearty Alumni co-operation. It 1s hoped 
eventually to have a complete individ- 
ual record of each class in the shape of 
class albums, scrap books, class pro- 
grammes, publications, and other memora- 
bilia, so arranged that information re- 
garding any class activity or material for 
a class reunion shall be at once procur- 
able. To accomplish this object for the 
future, it is necessary that all under- 
graduate and graduate bodies should de- 
velop the habit of depositing in Columbi- 
ana, a copy of every form of memora- 
bilia at the time it appears. 

It is hoped that all holders of Colum- 
bia memorabilia will deposit them in th» 
Columbiana Collection, where they can 
not only have their proper historical 
setting and value, but become available 
for the many uses to which such records 
may be put. 


H. Parker Willis, Professor of Bank- 
ing, and editor of the Journal of Com- 
merce, was one of the speakers at the 
Eleventh Annual Meeting of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United States, 
held in New York on May 7-11. Willis 
discussed the farm credits question, par- 
ticularly with respect to the effect of the 
new, daw òt the Reserve System and its 
banking angles generally. 
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A CROWDED PROGRAM 


HE Alumni 
have often 
expressed 
the wish that 
reunion pro- 
grams were 
not $s 0 
crowded 
with events 
—they had 

no real opportunity to gossip with 
their classmates. This year’s Com- 
mencement Day Committee have kept 
that point in mind and have ar- 
ranged a program with just as much 
entertainment as in past years but 
with more “time-out.” 


Columbia Debaters Selected for 
European Trip 

After the most successful debating 
season which Columbia has ever known, 
the Morningside speakers concluded this 
year's schedule by leading the newly- 
formed Eastern Intercollegiate Debating 
League with a score of 49 points. Cornell, 
with 40 tallies, held second rank among 
the nine institutions making up the 
association. 

The feature of the present college year 
in debating circles will be the tour of the 
British Isles, which a specially-picked 
Columbia team will make during June. 
The team left Boston on May 26 and 
will encounter the foremost English uni- 
versities, among them Oxford, during the 
British Commencement month. The ques- 
tion for debate will be one of interna- 
tional interest relating to foreign policy, 
which the American University Union in 
London has selected. 

At the end of two trials last April, 
a committee of judges chose the three- 
man group which will go abroad with 
Manager Paul W. White, ’23J. Allen 
F. Maybee, ’26; Harold A. Sofield, ’23, 
and Hugh S. Williamson, ’24L, were 
picked to compose the team, at the con- 
clusion of a trial in which a large body 
of students participated. The only eligi- 
bility requirement was the fact that can- 
didates must either be Columbia under- 
graduates or men in the university hold- 
ing a local degree. 

Dean Herbert E. Hawkes, Prof, Ar- 
thur W. McMahon, of the Government 
Department; Prof. John J. Coss, of the 
Philosophy Department; Prof. Edward 
M. Earle, of the History Department; 
Benjamin A. Hubbard, of King’s Crown, 
and Arthur W. Riley, coach of the speak- 
ers, made the decision. Maybee has had 
a notable career as a debater this year, 
being the first freshman ever to contest 
for Columbia; Williamson has long been 
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identified with Morningside speaking and 
has appeared in four matches this year; 
while Sofield is a “find,” having appeared 
in only one Varsity debate. 


Faculty Notes 

The University was represented at the 
celebration of the Fiftieth Anniversary 
of the first permanent Department of 
Education in an American university 
founded at the University of Iowa, by 
Dean E. Russell and Professor Edward 
L. Thorndike, "98PhD. The exercises 
were held at Iowa City on April 27 
and 28, 

Lucius Chapin Porter, "16AM, Dean 
Lung Professor of Chinese, recently lec- 
tured on “The Spirit of Chinese Cul- 
ture,” before the Saturday Morning Club 
of New Haven, Conn. During the win- 
ter Professor Porter delivered several 
speeches as a member of the committee 
which was raising an endowment for 
Peking University, at Peking, China. 

A few weeks ago, Marston T. 
Bogert, 90, "94Mines, Professor of Or- 
ganic Chemistry, addressed the staff and 
students of the Department of Chemistry, 
Yale University. The subject of the ad- 
dress was “The Connexion Between Odor 
and Chemical Constitution,” and it was 
illustrated by lantern slides and samples 
of perfume products, both natural and 
synthetic. 

The next week Professor Bogert was 
the guest of the Delaware Section of tne 
American Chemical Society at Wilming- 


>» 
E Aa 
COLUMBIA’S CHAMPIONSHIP DEBATING TEAM 

The Debating Team, after winning the Intercollegiate Championship, held a competitive contest among 


its members, the winners to represent the University in contests with British Universities. The 
above picture shows the team selected, the members of_which sailed from Boston on May 26 for 


England to win new laurels. 

Left to right, the men in the picture are: 
Sofield, ’23, of Tabor, N. J.; Paul W 
Williamson, ’22, 24L,, of Vinita, Okla., captain. 
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ton, Delaware, where he delivered a pub- 
lic lecture upon perfumes, natural and 
synthetic and their chemistry. Samples 
of perfume products of all kinds were 
exhibited, and the address was further 
illustrated by lantern slides showing 
the flowers, plants, trees, etc., from which 
perfume substances are obtained, in their 
natural habitat in various parts of the 
world. 

The Order of Polonia Restituta, a 
Polish order established since the restora- 
tion of Poland, was presented to Nicholas 
Murray Butler, ’82, ’84PhD., President 
of Columbia University, by Dr. Laslidas 
Wrobewski, Minister from Poland, at the 
Horace Mann School at a celebration of 
the four hundred and fiftieth birthday of 
Copernicus, the Polish astronomer. 


Marshall H. Saville, Loubat Profes- 
sor of American Archaelogy, has just 
returned from a study of the ruins of 
Yucatan. Saville, a member of the staff 
of the Museum of the American Indian, 
has devoted more than a quarter of a cen- 
tury to the study of prehistoric ruins 
and archaeological research work. 


Dr. H. H. Rusby, Dean of the College 
of Pharmacy, was awarded the Reming- 
ton Medal, in April, by the New York 
Section of the American Pharmaceutica! 
Association, for the most noteworthy cons 
tribution to pharmacy during the pre- 
ceding year, the work being that of Rus- 
by’s researches as head of the H. K. Mul- 
ford Amazon exploration expedition. 


Allen F., Maxbée.'26) Gf) Kdlamazoo, Mich.; Harold A. 
. White? 723) Yot “Pittsburg, Kansas’; manager; and Hugh S 
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WITHOUT REGARD TO 
WEATHER 


TILT HOUGH 

If the pleasure 
of an out- 
door party 
has led the 
C o mmence- 
ment Day 
Committee 
to plan all 
the events 
with the sky 
as the roof, the ball-game will be the 
only thing to suffer in case of rain. 
The rest of the program will be 
moved to the Columbia Gymnasium, 
without losing a step. The building 
is ours. 


Columbia Men Active in American 
Institute of Architects 

At the 66th Annual Convention of the 

American Institute of Architects which 

met in Washington, D. C., May 16-18, 

Charles Sears Baldwin, ’88, '94Ph.D., Pro- 

fessor of Rhetoric and English Composi- 
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tion, delivered an address on “The Art 
of Architecture.” 

Among the officers ot the Institute, 
whose terms expire this year are: Robert 
D. Kohn, '90F A, vice-president, and D. 
Everett Ward, ‘92FA, treasurer. Ben- 
jamin W. Morris, "94FA, is on the Board 
of Directors for three years (1922-25). 
and Norton E. Wood, ’13FA, served on 
the Convention Committee this year. 

Columbia was further represented at 
the Convention by William A. Boring. 
'89FA, Professor of Designing, and Har- 
vey W. Corbett, Associate Professor of 
Designing. 


Detroit Alumni Help Celebrate in 
Big Intercollegiate Party 


Detroit Alumni are having a full quota 
of festivities this Spring. Scarcely had 
they recovered from their celebration in 
honor of Ex-Dean Keppel. when the 
calendar announced for May 12 an Inter- 
Collegiate Luncheon and Base Ball game 
in their city. Accordingly, a delegation 
of six men—Dwyer, ‘09, ’11S: Crow, °13; 
Stoddard, ’81L; Lindley, ’14L; Philson, 
‘14L, and P. W. Gaebelein, ’09S—made 
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their presence known among the 825 who 
were present at the luncheon given at the 
Hotel Statler. Michigan, of course, had 
the largest delegation, and there were 
good-sized representations from Cornell, 
Harvard, Yale, Ohio State, and Purdue. 
Even Leland Stanford and Washington, 
as well as the Canadian  colleges— 
Queens, Toronto, and McGill—were well 
represented. 


P & S Alumni Meet in New Faculty 
House 


The Spring Meeting of the Association 
of the Alumni of the College of Phy- 
sicians and Surgeons was held at the 
Faculty House on the evening of May 21. 
After the dinner and a short executive 
session, Frank R. Oastler, ’94P&S. enter- 
tained the thirty-three members and 
guests present, with an illustrated talk on 
“A Trip Through Alberta.” 

Karl M. Vogel, ’00P&S, Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Clinical Pathology, who had 
been expected to describe his recent voy- 
age “Around the World in a Sailing 
Ship,” was unavoidably absent, and Dr. 
Oastler courteously consented to fill his 


Columbia Alumni Fund Class Report 


(Does not include 10th and 25th Reunton Classes) 


As oF May 19, 1923. 


Classes leading in number of subscribers for current year. 


Me 


No. of 
Subscribers 


As or May 26, 1923. 


Classes leading in number of subscribers for current year. 


No. ot 


Class Representative Class Representative Subecribers 
1920: EE TEE Edward M. Healy, Jr............ 65 1920. rerni sass Edward M. Healy, Jr............ 71 
LS) eae ner omretne John D. Craven........ pevcceeee, OL  19IG.. eee eee John D. Craven .........+-++++- 64 
1919 oa ta catsinsmandaan Hubert G. Larson................ 53 1919........... eens Hubert G. Larson.............-. 60 
TEA ect ea aetines J. Stuart Blundell.............0.. 50 1923... eee eee J. Stuart Blundell .............-- 56 
IO enon an tenn W. Kenneth Watkins............. 43 1922.............06, W. Leo Johnson... ..........eee- 49 
1917Law............. Benjamin H. Bartholow.......... AQ DOA E Socios W. Kenneth Watkins ............ 47 
1896P&S. 0... cece ee W. J. Mersereau............0000. 39 «1917Law............ Benjamin H. Bartholow.......... 43 
J O Pa drs cata Guns ei aak ats W. Leo Johnson................. 38 1896P&S..... 66... W. J. Mersereau .............4+. 42 
NO TB set 22554 cau cures Edward McGarvey, Jr........... 341918... Edward McGarvey, Jr............ 36 
1894Mines...........02 Archibald Douglas............... 30:95... wee bees Sherman M. Bijur............... 33 
1906P&S............. A. C. Burnham................e. 30. J90GPSS iensen AG. Burnha minis sci den dk wees 32 

OOS a Wiis chiar pots James E. Finegan ............... 32 

Classes leading in amount subscribed for current year. CBSE OS Head (NG) MI Amount SubsCrined: FOr CUTTENE year 

Amount Class Representative Subscribed 

Class Representative Subscribed 1894............... Archibald Douglas .......... $1489.00 
LOOM cd tet gasnie Archibald Douglas........... $1469.00 1894Mines............ Archibald Douglas .......... 1421.00 
1894Mines...........Archibald Douglas.......... 1421.00 1896Law........... H. A. Uterhattccc< coeteos xx 1300.00 
1890Law............. H. A. Uterhart.............. 1295.00 1893Law............ Frederick R. Coudert........ 1209.00 
1893Law..........05. Frederic R. Coudert......... 1205.00 1881................ Herman F. Nordeman....... 851.00 
LSS Tvs SiAn pRa Herman F. Nordeman....... 821.090 1895................ George R. Beach............ 567.84 
VSO Deed E EEE George R. Beach............ 557.84 1884Mines............ Abram: S. Post. s.is0eesa sacs 522.00 
1884Mines........0.0: Abram S. Post.............. 521.00 1886................ Percy Fridenberg .......... 485.00 
1881 Law............. Edgar J. Nathan............ 436.00 1881 Law........... Edgar J. Nathan............ 441.00 
PSN g cnet EAT. Percy Fridenberg........... 460.00 1882................ Girard Romaine ............ 420.00 
LOB e EE LE E IA Girard Romaine............. 41000 «= 1917................ Arthur K. Paddock......... 401.00 
[S80 oie ard weak esa’ Landreth H. King........... 386.00: W902 onic we souny Cues A. C. Stratford............. 

Total: 2008 subscriptions—¢52,286.90 Total: 2354 subscriptions—$54,790.40 


Office of the Fund: 
311 East Hall, Columbia University, 
New York. 
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JUNE 6 DINNER DOPE 


AYBE a few 
items re- 
garding the 
dinner order 
would be of 
interest. Jim 
Robinson, 
’04, Chair- 
man of the 
Dinner Com- 
ordered 600 


mittee, has already 
pounds of the best sirloin steak, has 


made arrangements for enough 
dishes and equipment to start a hotel, 
etc., and has hired 40 trained wait- 
ers. 1913 has spent over a thousand 
good dollars on the Show that thev 
will give that night. 


place. Oastler’s beautiful collection of 
colored lantern slides was highly appre- 
ciated, and a rising vote of thanks was 
tendered him at the conclusion of his talk. 

The Alumni were delighted with the at- 
tractive features of the new Faculty 
House, and took especial pleasure in es- 
corting their guests through the building. 


Brown, 00S, Annexes Skeeters’ 
Trophy Cup at Canoe Brook 


On Thursday, May 17. thirty-eight 
members of the New Jersey Alumni Club 
and their guests, gathered at the Canoe 
Brook Country Club of Summit for their 
annual golf tournament, dinner and busi- 
ness meeting. 


In spite of a high wind which made 
accurate play over the exceptionally long 
course impossible to all but experts, none 
of whom appeared to be present, the pro- 
verbial good time was had by all. Scores 
in the tournament ran too high for record 
here; sufficient to say that they varied 
from the 96 of Dr. Caxten Brown, ’00S., 
which won the Officers’ Cup for low 
gross, to 151 turned in by George Gold- 
stein, ’22, of Englewood, who can vouch 
for the frequency of traps and equally 
hazardous rough. The low net prize went 
to R. W. Macbeth, ’06, with 102-25-77. 
As official handicapper, it was generally 
conceded that he earned his reward. The 
Visitor’s Cup went to W. R. Tyler, ’04S, 
who beat out his fellow-visitor, Bert Put- 
nam, ‘97, ‘00L, for the honor. 


Dinner brought out a number of men 
who had not arrived in time for the after- 
noon's golf. Among them were Stephen 
G. Williams,  ’81,’82L,’°83Ph.D, who 
spoke briefly on the progress of the Alum- 
ni Fund, and Archibald Douglas, 794, 
’"00L, who explained new plans for Baker 
Field, to the enlightenment and interest of 
all present. Putnam summarized the ath- 
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letic work of the University, with special 
reference to crew and football. 

President Beach, who presided, received 
a hearty tribute from the Nominating 
Committee for his work with the New 
Jersey Club, whose present success is so 
largely due to his efforts. To fill the va- 
cancy caused by his resignation to take 
up the duties of President of the Alumni 
Federation, J. K. Fitch, 02, was nomi- 
nated and unanimously elected. Other 
officers as presented by the nominating 
committee and declared elected were: Ist 
Vice-President, John K. Gore, ’83; 2nd 
Vice President, Ruford Franklin, ’86, 
88L; Secretary, E. M. Healy, Jr., ’20; 
Treasurer, Winston Paul, ’°09; Standing 
Committee, Class of 1926, Samuel Kauf- 
man, °14, ’16L; George R. Beach, 95, 
’97L; R. W. Macbeth, ’06. 

A vote of thanks to Bob Macbeth, who 
managed the tournáment with his usual 
vigor and enthusiasm, was extended with 
a will. 

The meeting closed with a vote of 
thanks to Charles M. Lum, ’81, for mak- 
ing it possible to hold the meeting at 
Canoe Brook, where everyone agreed, the 
spirit of welcome and hospitality had left 
nothing to be desired. 

The following attended during some 
part of the day’s program: Arrowsmith, 
’°82,84Ph.D; Bayles, ’96,99L; Beach; 
Brandley, '08,11L; Brinckerhoff, ’85; 
Brown, '85P&S; Driscoll, ’°15L; Fitch; 
Ford, '06S; Franklin; Goldstein, ’22; 
Haines, '13; Healy; Holslag, 08S; Jedel, 


Photo Oy Roi kv od, Jr. 


JOHN K. FITCH, ‘02. 
Newly-elected President of the New Jersey 
Alumni Club. 
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00P&S; Joy, ’88L, 92Ph.D.; Kaufman; 
Lum; Macbeth; Mackey, '12, 14L; Paul; 
Pollard, 94P&S; Prout, '91P&S; Robin- 
son, ’04,(06L; Romaine, ’82; See, ’06FA; 
Seggel, ’03L ;’04; Stiefel, 12; Steiner, 718, 
’20L; Thurlow, 06; Toms, ’97L; Tyler, 
04; Weiss, ’00P&S, and F. Baetens and 
N. W. Wallis. 


Smyth, ’02, Wins Class Cup at Golf 
Meet 


(Reprinted from “Two Over Par.’’) 

Dave Smyth, ’02’s official representative 
of the Anti-Saloon League, nosed out 
Stanley Brown for the “Two Up Club” 
trophy at the Grassy Sprain Country Club. 
Ching Holland was runner-up. It was 
a closely contested tournament through- 
out, with the official round for the course 
in danger from start to finish. Owing to 
threatening weather, there were only ten 
players at the ringside when the gong 
sounded :—Stanley Brown, Dave Smyth, 
Ralph Carey, Ching Holland, Ambrose 
Hardenburgh, Phil Schlosser, Charlie 
Wilson, Teddy St. John, Arthur Hays 
and John K. Fitch. 


The Associated Press representative 
was unable to follow all the contestants 
over the entire course and therefore cov- 
ered only the close work. Dave opened 
with a right hook into the rough and 
Stanley Brown countered with a left top- 
per into the brook—time out. Stanley 
yelled fore and got four feet for the sec- 


ond down. Both men settled down. 
keeping well apart through the first 
round. 


` Ching Holland led off the second bout 
with a right hook into a birds’ nest. 
whereupon he showed his comrades some 
conservation of natural resources by way 
of shampooing his head with the broken 
eggs. His opponent, Charley 
Wilson, drove 396 yards, but got rather a 
cuppy lie in a tin can. Carey loaned him 
a can opener from his boy-scout knife and 
Charley holed out in 2. 


Phil Schlosser, on his 24th 
shot on the 9th hole, played out of the 
brook with a spoon, and as a consequence 
was ruled out of the match. 


Charley Wilson started off favorably, 
putting his neat No. 198 into every swing. 
He had his opponent worried until he 
formed a habit of slicing his balls into 
the creck. After losing eight balls he 
decided to play left handed, but finally ran 
out of ammunition, and had to finish the 
round by playing with acorns (which 
floated on the water and were easily 
found). 


Art Hayes should also be given honor- 
able mention. Never a curse did he give 
till onthe 15th hole he whipped his entire 
height of 5’ 6” into a terrific mashie which 
promptly connected with his foot instead 
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TO WATCH YOUR STUFF 


AMILTON 
HALL will 
again be 
Class Head- 
quarters. In 


aa 
ale most cases 
Ai 

each Class 


R am è 


has engaged 
a custodian 
to stay on 
duty all day and watch the civilized 
clothes of the Costume Paraders. 


of the ball. The Greens Committee buried 
him where he fell. 

Ambrose Hardenburgh claims he would 
have won the match but for the fact that 
he was overhandicapped and it fractured 
his morale. 

Teddy St. John and Johnny Fitch were 
neck to neck to the 18th green, whereupon 
Johnny summoned up his entire savoir 
faire, took the back of his mashie niblick, 
and sunk a 28 ft. put. This was enough 
even to make a saint mad, so naturally St. 
John flivved his put and lost the match. 


Movement to Revive the Quarterly 

Announcement is hereby made that 
publication of the Columbia University 
Quarterly will be resumed by the Colum- 
bia University Press if enough subscrib- 
ers among the faculty and Alumni and 
friends of the University can be secured 
in advance to indicate that the expenses 
of publication will be met. 

The Quarterly will be edited by mem- 
bers of the Faculty with Alumni of the 
Graduate Schools assisting, and while in 
general similar to the former publication 
will contain mainly articles by Colum- 
bia men. 

The Alumni Association of the Grad- 
uate Schools has already taken 200 sub- 
scriptions for its members. The plan 
cannot be started with less than 600 sub- 
scriptions and more will be needed for 
its success. The subscription price is 
$2.00 a year. Single copies, 50c. 

Alumni who will assist in making pos- 
sible the republication of the Quarterly 
are asked to sign the blank below and 
send it to the Columbia University Press. 


Columbia University Press, 
Columbia University, 
New York City. 

Please enter my name as a subscriber 
to the Columbia University Quarterly 
for one year. When the first number ap- 
pears, and on receipt of bill, I shalt send 
you a check for $2.00. 


Names. oe 6.8deNesosee bau 


(E ee eeeevoeeeveeveeee ee 8 ee 


Calendar 


Unless otherwise indicated, the 
events listed below will be held at the 
Columbia University Club, 4 West 
aon Street. Telephone, Longacre 

TuEspay, JUNE 5. 

1919. Weekly luncheon. Pequot Cof- 
fee House, 91 Water Street, New 
York. 

1920. Weekly luncheon. 
30 Park Place, New York. 

Monpay, JUNE 4. 

Law Alumni Association. Kent Cen- 
tennial Celebration. Columbia Uni- 
versity Gymnasium. 8:00 p. m. 

Tuespay, JUNE 5. 

Alumni Trustee Nominating Conven- 

tion. Trustees’ en Columbia 
A ocat 


University. 4:00 p 
Graduate Schools’ Din- 
ner. Faculty Club. 6:30 p. m. 
1880. Annual dinner. 7:00 p. m. 
Dinner. 


Stewart's, 


1883. 40th Anniversary. 


Hotel Astor. 7:30 p. m. 

1898. 25th Anniversary. At Briar- 
cliff Lodge and Columbia Univer- 
sity Club. 

1899. Dinner. Authors’ Club. Car- 
negie Hall, New York. 7:00 p. m. 

1906. College and Science. Dinner. 
Pennsylvania Hotel. 7:00 p. m. 

1909. Annual meeting and dinner. 
Hotel Bossert, Brooklyn Heights. 
6:45 p. m 

1911. Dinner. 7:30 p. si 

1912. Dinner. 7:00 p 

1913. Decennial Cano 
Field. 3:00 p. m. 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 6. 
Commencement Day. 
1892. 3lst Anniversary. 
Faculty House. 6:15 p 
1900. A prup, dinner. 
7:00 p 
1914. Binner. Arrowhead Ins, 
Haven Avenue, West of Broadway, 
New York. 7:00 p. m. 


Baker 


Dinner. 


Faculty Club, 


' All Hands Out for Mess on the 
Good Ship “1904” 
On Monday, May 21, twenty-five of 


the sailors of the Ship “1904” met for 
their annual Class Dinner in the Sub- 


Marine Grotto of the Columbia University 


Club, under the leadership and guidance 
of R. L. Von Bernuth, president of the 
College Section and R. A. W. Carleton, 
president of the Science Section. These 
two navigators steered a somewhat dev- 
ious path following the green line and 
piloted their ship-mates to the grotto 
where a mess of “bully beef” and “grog” 
was served to all hands. 


Those who were present included: Ar- 
nold, Ashley, Benedict, Blake, Bovay, 
Camp, Carleton, Coelos, Derleth, Deyo, 
Elgar, Ellis, Godwin, Gravenhorst, 
Lieber, Maeder, Miles, Muller, Robinson, 
Tetley, Vogel, Von Bernuth, Whitin. 
Willhofft, and Wyld. 

An enjoyable evening was spent, 
considerable discussion 


with 
preparatory “to 


sailing the vessel to some haven for its 
Twentieth Re-union in 1924. 

Monthly, since September, 1922, on the 
first Wednesday, Class Luncheons have 
been held, rotating between Stewart's 
Rathskeller, 30 Park Place, and Brown’s 
Chop House, Broadway and 40th street. 
The attendance at these luncheons has 
varied from three to fourteen, and there 
have been twenty-six different men pres- 
ent at one or more of the luncheons 
during the past eight months. It is the 
purpose of the class to continue its lunch- 
eons until July and then to start again 
in September. J.L. R 


Commencement Day Headquarters 
in Hamilton Hall 
The following organizations and 
Classes have received assignments to 
Class Headquarters in Hamilton Hall: 


1873 (Fifty-Year Class)...Dean’s Office 
Older Graduates.......... ‘Room No. 303 
83 (Forty-Year Class).. 303 
Early Eighties ,.......... ki “ 307 
Upper Eighties ;i....... i: “ 307 
(BS. ce oe Ge T Sere ee , “ 502 
90-94 ka nwncaane conetas 2 “ 203 
Forty-Niners ...........- 7 “ 202 
‘08 (Twenty-Five Year 
Class) sasve wre aseeu i “ 309 
"OO! iea errea naaa : “402 
LOL EsTa AE RERET A i “ 406 
EEE E EE E i “ 408 
'03 (Twenty- Year Class). “ “ 213 
EE EE E ENS E “ $01 
05> E E E RE : “ 503 
OO rosne nacre sate E j “ 507 
OF GENEIN ENA araea g “ 509 
MOS? aorin Ene Ga ae a Reels “ $11 
NOD) 2s Sane irae ea ee awe “ 214 
O indented seen IE aees a “ 516 
E e E E E 4 “ $17 
e ea DAE s “ $18 
’13 (Decennial Class)....... The Gemet 
AE. EE EE E ET Room No. 607 
AD. idan te caged dead «Ga i * 603 
A a nae Des ee eee eae i “ 601 
TZ caine acca Lin riiaceavere “602 
mG. gk othe eae Keo ‘ “ 609 
E E AAEE E ani É “ 613 
e. EE EE heat n “ 616 
£4 E EEE ET F a “ 617 
Le. NA el eae ES “ 701 


Classes to which headquarters have not 
been assigned can secure them by com- 
municating with the Alumni Office, 311 
East Hall. 


———— 


Michael Pupin, ’83, ’04Hon, Professor 
of FElectro-Mechanics, was one of the 
principal speakers at the annual meeting 
of the Canadian Academy of Sciences. 
held at Toronto during the latter part of 
April. Pupin expects to sail soon for 
Furope to visit various continental cities 
in behalf of the American Cable Company 
and wireless interests. 


Ralph H. Blanchard, for some time 
Assistant Professor of Insurance, has 
been’ advanced to~ Associate Professor. 
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RESERVATIONS FROM ALL 
SCHOOLS 


OR the past 
week, Com- 
mencement 
Day reserva- 
tions have 
been pouring 
in at the 
Alumni 
Office. It 
has been in- 

teresting to note a large number 

from Alumni of P&S and the Law 

School, as well as from College and 

Science men. The interest from 

these professional schools is signifi- 

cant. 


The Letter Box 


Regarding Conflict in Dates 
May 26, 1923. 
To the Editor: 

I enclose a letter addressed to the 
Chairman of the 1923 Commencement 
Day Committee, to be forwarded after 
you have noted contents. 

I have not heard as yet from the “Last 
of the '49ers” Society, but anticipate a 
further conflict. Doesn’t this inefficiency 
explain to a large extent the lack of sup- 
port Alumni events have received in the 
past from the “big” men, to whom Co- 
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lumbia is continually looking for the 
financial support that inevitably follows 
sustained enthusiasm ? 

While I am not a supporter of the 
quality of downtown entertainment or 
theatre parties that have been held in 
previous years for Alumni, I do believe 
that we will have to return to a modi- 
fication of this idea, staging two official 
evening reunions, —the first primarily for 
the benefit of the graduating class and 
younger graduates uptown at the Uni- 
versity or Baker Field and the second 
downtown for the older graduates and 
within easy reach of the railroad term- 
inals which take most of us married men 
to the suburbs. It is hard to break up 
a successful party before 11 p. m. and 
this 1s too late to enable commuters to 
reach their “last” trains. This factor 
alone keeps many good men from attend- 
ing reunions uptown and is a difficulty 
which will increase with time. Let's talk 
it over! 

(Signed) Witttram C. Merssner, ‘OOS. 


The letter to which reference ts made 
above, is as follows: 
May 26, 1923. 


Harris K. Masters, Chairman, 
1923 Commencement Day Com- 
mittee, 


Dear Sir: 


I have just received the program, etc., 
for June 6th and regret to note the usual 
number of conflicts peculiar to Columbia 
affairs through lack of co-operation and 
insufficient advance publicity in the 
ALUMNI NEWS, etc. 

I note particularly that the evening 
entertainment (which is the only one 
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many can attend), is to be held at Baker 
Field at 7 p. m. 

The Classes oí 1900 College and Sci- 
ence (probably in ignorance of your un- 
usual program) have sent out notices for 
their annual dinner at the same hour at 
the Faculty Club. 

The Alpha Alumni Association of Zeta 
Psi, my own fraternity, have sent out in- 
vitations for a dinner at the Hotel Mar- 
scilles at the same hour. 

It seems likely that there are numerous 
similar conflicts and that all organiza- 
tions will suffer accordingly from divided 
loyalty. 

Had the notices been received earlier, 
it might have been possible to rectify 
these conflicts through the ALUMNI News 
and organization secretaries by prompt 
use of the ’phone. I'm afraid it is too 
late to do anything now, and only hope 
that this kind of difficulty can be fore- 
scen and provided against in future. 

Yours very truly, 
(Signed) Witt1am C. Meissner, ’00S. 


THE GIUMN OF a (C (vs 


Year by year the importance of the 
Intercollegiate Championship meet grows. 
From a half dozen members in 1876 the 
Association has blossomed into an organ- 
ization with 38 active member colleges 
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IF TOO LATE TO WRITE—— 


ELEPHONE 


re servations 
will be made 


at the 
\lumni 
Office 
(Morning- 
side 1400 ) 
for those 
who have 


not previously been able to order 
tickets. Unless specifically requested 
to the contrary, such reservations 
will be cancelled one-half hour be- 
fore the scheduled hour for the 
event in question, and the tickets will 
then be put on general sale. 


from Maine to Maryland, and from one 
coast to the other. 


Forty-seven years ago a five-minute 
mile, and an eleven second hundred were 
regarded as pretty close to the limit of 
human accomplishment. In Saturday's 
meet, as a contrast, there were five men 
who have been credited with 9 4/5 seconds 
in the hundred; a half dozen who have 
done better than 22 seconds in the 220. 
In the quarter mile, the seventh man to 
finish ran under 50 seconds; in the half 
mile, the entire field ran under two 
minutes. 


Record breaking performances are rare 
nowadays in the Championship meets, 
since continuous attacks on Father Time 
have set the records so low that further 


At 
This Mi 


—a traveler in Japan, a shopper 
in Paris, a motorist in Califor- 
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improvement is almost impossible. Per- 
haps they thought the same thing forty- 
seven years ago; but to be able to run an 
eighth of a mile at the rate of thirty- 
three feet per second seems to us pretty 
close to perfection. Collegiate records are 
also world’s records in every track event 
but the two mile, and in the pole vault, 
and broad jump. 


Improvement seems easier in the field 
events which are tests of dexterity rather 
than endurance; but the field records are 
just as remarkable as in track. You don’t 
realize what it means to broad jump 25 
feet, or high jump six feet five inches, 
until you mark the distance on the ground 
or the wall; and yet they keep improving. 
as more experience and better coordina- 
tion of muscles show the way. 


Events come and go. At one time, 
walking and bicycling were on the pro- 
gram, furnishing closely contested races, 
with Columbia usually scoring heavily. In 
recent years, the discus and javelin have 
been added, making a total of seven field 
events and eight track events. Many old 
time athletes feel that there should be a 
greater proportion of track events, and 
now and then there is agitation for re- 
moving the hammer throw from the pro- 
gram, since it is dangerous to spectators 
and except in rare instances it is not an 
exhibition of dexterity. 


Methods of scoring, too, have changed. 
Originally, only firsts counted. In 1890, 
points were given for first, second and 
third places. The increasing importance 
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is paying for goods or services with 
anA°B:A Cheque, the official trav- 
elers’ cheque of the American Bank- 


ers Association. 


At this minute, in all parts of the 
world, A*B-A Cheques are smooth- 
ing the financial pathway for many 
thousands of travelers. 


Being certified, A°B-A 
Cheques are the only travel 
cheques accepted by the 
U. S. Government in pay- 
ment of customs duties. 


Ask for A-B-A Cheques at your bank. 
The Agent of the American Bankers Association for these Cheques is 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


PARIS 
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of the games have caused further changes, 
until now five places are counted, five 
points for first, four for second, etc. This 
present method, although recognizing five 
places in each event, does not provide 
proper reward for first place. Winning 
an Intercollegiate championship is an 
achievement that should count more than 
two third places. 


The Week in Athletics 


Walter Higgins Defeats Joie Ray in 
Fordham Games 


Life has been a series of ups and downs 
for Walter Higgins recently. In the track 
intercollegiates at Franklin Field last Sat- 
urday the Columbia star ran one of his 
disappointing races and lost the two-mile 
intercollegiate title that he won after a 
hard struggle in the Harvard Stadium a 
year ago. But the next day Higgins came 
back to New York and ran away with 
the 1,500-metre invitation run at the 
Loughlin Lyceum meet, and on Memorial 
Day he did even better, defeating the 
redoubtable Joie Ray, the Chicago flyer, 
in a one-mile invitation handicap race at 
the Fordham University games in the 
Yankee Stadium. 

The Memorial Day victory was one of 
Higgins’ greatest. Ray was out to break 
the world’s record of 4:1235, and the 
other runners did not count. But after 
falling five yards behind, Higgins un- 
corked a burst of speed on the last 
straightaway, passed Ray like a shot and 
beat the Chicagoan at his own game— 
which is to finish fast. Walter led Ray 
by five yards and his time was 4:1535: 
three seconds over the world’s record. 

Walter Koppisch, running in the 440- 
yard race in the same meet, stumbled in 
the home stretch and was beaten by J. 
Coard Taylor, the Princeton star. Kop- 
pisch managed to finish third, behind [. M. 
Collins, of Princeton. 


Intercollegiates Bring Woe to 
Higgins and Koppisch 


Higgins’ other victory, in the 1,500- 
metre run at the Loughlin Lyceum games, 
followed on the heels of a disappointing 
showing at the intercollegiates. In the 
two-mile championship run the Columbian 
did not even finish, dropping out at the 
final quarter. Add to this the fact that 
Koppisch and Victor Graeb were also 
shut out and that Columbia failed to 
score a point, and you have the makings 
of a disappointing day for the Lion. 

Verne Booth of Johns Hopkins won 
the race which Higgins lost. Walter got 
off badly and was outmatched by both 
Booth and Elmer McLane, the Penn run- 
ner. He failed to finish the race. 

Koppisch was the victim of misfortune 
in the quarter mile. He was jostled at 
the first turn and this threw him out oi 
stride long enough to let Woodring of 
Syracuse and Taylor of Syracuse, two 
fine quarter milers, sweep past him. 
Woodring won in the good time of 48 
2/10 seconds, Taylor was second, and 
Koppisch was sixth; 
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ALUMNI HEADQUARTERS 


HE Alumni 
Office, at 
311 East 
Hall, will be 
open all 
C o mmence- 
ment Day. 
[t will be a 
center for 
i nformation, 

tickets, etc. The staff there will also 

make every effort to reach Alumni 
for whom telephone messages are re- 
ceived during the day. 


Y ANL SV M AY 
MATE 


3914 points, won the collegiate title for 
the third year in succession. 


Crews to Start for Poughkeepsie 
Quarters on June 7 


The day after Commencement will see 
Coach Jim Rice and his crews started 
for the happy hunting ground at Pough- 
keepsie, where a regatta of some sort is 
going to be held on June 28. In fact, 
the same day will probably sce the varsity, 
junior varsity and freshman eights at 
work on the upper Hudson. As usual, 
Columbia will be the first crew on the 
scene, and the Lion will have three weeks’ 
training before it will try to “wake the 
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echoes of the Hudson valley,” as the new 
football song has it. 

Four crews—the three competing eights 
and an extra one of substitutes—will 
make the trip. Rice will have thirty-six 
oarsmen to choose from, and the boat- 
house will be manned by an imposing and 
miscellaneous retinue of cooks, waiters, 
managers, etc., etc. Fred Miller will be 
Rice’s assistant, and Gus Peterson will be 
the trainer. 

The traditional special train will carry 
Columbia undergraduates, alumni, faculty 
members, university officers and their 
friends to the boat races. It will run over 
the West Shore Railroad, making con- 
nections with the observation train on 
the west bank. Arrangements are in the 
hands of the Columbia University Club. 


Walter Koppisch Elected to Third 
Columbia Captaincy 

Walter Koppisch was recently elected 
to his third captaincy. Already a two- 
time choice as football leader, he was 
selected for a similar honor by the track 
team before it left for the intercollegiates. 
As a sophomore he achieved rare dis- 
tinction by being elected to captain the 
eleven in his junior year, and he will also 
be the pilot next autumn. He prepared 
at Masten Park High School, was one of 
the greatest of halfbacks last season and 
has won so many track titles that memory 
eee at the task of recalling them 
all. 
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709S—-Thomas A. Robinson, of the 
Robinson Construction Company, for- 
merly located in St. Louis, Mo., is now 
in Caspiana, La., where he is con- 
structing a draining ditch with his 
brother, Charles R. Robinson, ’13S. 
He writes that he hopes to be able to 
“get in shape” sometime, so that he 
can attend a class day reunion, and get 
in touch with some of his old class- 
mates. 

’12Hon—Philip M. Rhinelander has 
resigned as Bishop of the Protestant 
Episcopal Diocese of Pennsylvania be- 
cause of ill health. He has been head 
of the diocese for twelve years. 

14Hon—John H. Finley, of the New 
York Times, former Commissioner of 
Education of New York State, who has 
been appointed exchange lecturer of 
Scandinavian countries, under the aus- 
pices of the Scandinavian-American 
Foundation, has sailed for Sweden to 
deliver his first lecture. 

’15L—Arnold W. Knauth has re- 
cently established, in Baltimore, in col- 
laboration with Emory H. Niles, of 
that city, a publication under the 
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auspices of the Maritime Law Associa- 
tion of the United States. “American 
Maritime Cases” is the name ot the 
work, the object of which is to print 
with as great speed and completeness 
as possible the reports of maritime 
cases decided in all jurisdictions of the 
United States. It has been received 
with great approval by members of the 
Admiralty Bar and others interested 
in maritime affairs, as nothing of the 
sort has previously been published. 

"17, ’20L—Anton F. Von Bernuth. of 
the Montclair Athletic Club, captured 
his first hold on the Harlem cup when 
he defeated Paul Martin in the final 
round of the annual open tournament 
of the Harlem Tennis Club on May 20. 
The match was decided in straight sets 
at 6—4, 6—3, 6—2. 

’18, °23L—Donald F. Sealy received 
his degree from the Law School in 
February and is now in the law offices 
of Schnitzler, Thorn & Dayton, at 27 
William Street, New York City. He 
passed the bar examinations in March 
and has filed his affidavit for the con- 
sideration of the Character Committee. 

’19— James Lyman McFadden and 
Miss Dorothy Loa Mansolff were mar- 
ried on May 12 at the Brick Presbv- 
terian Church, New York City. Mc- 
Fadden is with the Munson Steamship 
Line at 67 Wall Street, New York, 
and lives at 231 Wardwell Avenue, West 
New Brighton. 

20, ’°22J—Ben A. Franklin, a member 
of Phi Sigma Kappa and of the pro- 
fessional journalistic fraternity of 
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“From Primary to College” 
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Premises. Send for illustrated catalogue. 
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Only 2 Days from NewYork 


June 1, 1923 


Sigma Delta Chi, has been appointed 
a third member of the Committee on 
Publicity of the Interfraternity Confer- 
ence, with headquarters at 13 South 
Twenty-seventh Street, Flushing. New 
York. Franklin is on the staff of the 
New York World. 

'22—-\WWilliam H. Heinstein is con- - 
valescing at the Prairie House, Hur- 
levville, N. Y., after a serious attack 


of pneumonia. “I almost thought 
you'd have to put my name under 
‘Obituary’ in the News,” he writes, 


“but I am coming back strong at -the 
rate of seventy miles an hour.” 

°22—-The marriage of Julian Fred- 
erick Olney and Miss Dorothy Mc- 
Grayne took place in the Grace Epis- 
copal Church, Rutherford, N. J., on 
May 17. Olney lives in that city, at 
163 Home Avenue. 

’?22—At a recent meeting of the 
Board of Directors, Karl A. Panthen 
was elected an assistant cashier of the 
Chase National Bank, 59 Broadway, 
New York City. 

"221.—Collier Platt and Miss Louise 
Lusk were married on May 19 at the 
country home of the bride's parents at 
Svosset, Long Island. Platt lives at 
535 Park Avenue, New York City, and 
has a law office at 120 Broadway. 

’22— Keith E. Powelson took up his 
duties as bursar and instructor in eco- 
nomics at Birmingham-Southern Col- 
leve on May 1. He was formerly 
southern representative of the Arm- 
strong Cork Company, with headquar- 
ters at Atlanta, Ga. 


CoLUMBIA GRAMMAR SCHOOL 
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Founded 1764 Telephone 3787 River 
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AN APPRECIATION by IGNACE J. PADEREWSKI 


DESO OPP PSST PII aN 


Paderewski at his Steinway 


- HE supreme qualities of the Steinway piano 

have been for many years universally recog- 
nized. Musicians and the musical public have long 
regarded it as the standard of perfection. It would 
seem from this that the summit had been reached, for 
with the attainment of perfection progress is 
stopped. And yet, in the case of the Steinway, this 
law of nature seems to have been defied. I feel 
obliged to declare, upon revisiting Steinway Hall 
after an absence of many years, and | do most em- 
phatically declare, that an astonishing progress has 
been achieved. To the former qualities, now mag- 
nified and intensified, an entirely new quality has 
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been added, one which once was considered al- 
most incompatible with the character of tone—an 
easy, light, surprisingly agreeable action, Another 
thing—I have tested a very large number of 
Steinway Concert Grands, and | have not been 
able to choose any one of them as the best, because 
all are best... . There is something in the his- 
tory of the Steinway family to bring joy to the 
heart of every one who is devoted to his profession. 
The Steinway piano is an unmistakable product of 
love of profession, and to it | pay my tribute of 
high esteem and admiration.” 


Steinway & Sons and their dealers have made ii conveniently possible for music lovers to own a Steinway. 


Prices : $875 and up. 


STEINWAY 


THE INSTRUMENT OF THE IMMORTALS 
STEINWAY é SONS, Steinway Hall, 107-109 East Fourteenth Street, New York 
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L2 AIN AND THE 1923 COM- 
N) MENCEMENT.—Three rainy 
Commencement days in twenty-one 
vears! Why complain? That seemed 
to be the attitude of every one who 
came to Morningside on, June sixth. 
Fortunately the downpour did not in- 
terrupt the entire program. The formal exercises in 
the gymnasium had been completed; the luncheon, held 
this year in the Grove, and the costume parade, were 
successfully carried out according to schedule. 

But then the deluge. It rained and rained and rained 
and rained and rained and rained and rained. Alumni 
and friends in the grandstands surrounding South Field 
scurried for shelter, but most of the parading classes 
were drenched. In fifteen minutes it was all over, but 
the diamond was a sea of mud, and a ball game was im- 
possible. Impromptu stunts on South Field while the 
crowd awaited the arrival of the buses which were to 
transport diners to Baker Field, provided a substitute 


amusement. Then the ride up town, and just as dinner 
was ready the rain returned. An interval of half an 
hour was succeeded by an attack upon food at the 
tables where it had been planned to serve it originally, 
and then the Alumni gathered about the stage for the 
stunts. In the middle of the first number the heavens 
opened again and let forth a final protest against con- 
tinuance of the attractive program laid out by the De- 
cennial Class. Once more the buses were summoned, 
and the crowd was driven to the University Gymnasium 
where the remains of a perfect day were hastily gath- 
ered together into a last good time. 

Our hat is off to the bunch of Alumni, about five 
hundred strong, who stuck it out through all the dis- 
couraging and disheartening conditions. There never 
was a better natured crowd. There wasn’t a crab in 
the lot. No complaints because of delays, no grumbling 
over crowded surroundings or hasty runs for cover. 
Everyone seemed to feel that a sadly harassed Commit- 
tee was trying to do everything humanly possible to 
make the best of a bad situation. Those who stayed 
were rewarded by a first-class celebration. The dinner 
was excellent, there was plenty of it after it was once 
served, and the adventure of pirating a slab of steak 
from a waiter scurrying toward an adjacent table pro- 
vided a diversion which made up for other discomforts. 
We don’t believe anyone left the premises with any 
complaint for the Committee who, more than any 
others, suffered a keen disappointment when they saw 
their excellent plans washed away in several successive 
deluges. 


THE NUMBER “THIRTEEN.”—We are not 
superstitious, but—some hoodoo pursues the Class of 
1913. Three years after graduation they prepared for 
their first reunion. It rained. When as a class they 
were five years old—in 1918—there was no Commence- 
ment reunion program; the war was with us. They 
made unusually strong efforts to have a big Decennial, 
and their efforts were rewarded by complete success— 
until Commencement a it rained, the first time. 


since 1916. olin, the, las oog sit has rained just 
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three times on Commencement Day, and 1913 had to 
suffer on two of the three occasions—they were still 
students when bad weather interrupted the Commence- 
ment fun in 1912. In spite of all these discouragements 
the members of the class saw the party through with 
great good humor. There were pretty glum faces 
among the Committee, where the disappointment dug 
in hardest, but as a class and individually, 1913 College 
and Science are to be congratulated for their pre- 
Commencement activity and the thoroughly good sports- 
ing attitude which characterized their performances all 
day, in the face of a treble disappointment. 


A SUCCESSFUL CENTENNIAL IN HONOR 
OF CHANCELLOR KENT.—The most success- 
ful Alumni undertaking since the war must be credited 
to the Law School Alumni Association. The Kent 
Centennial will go down in the annals of this University 
as one of the notable events in Columbia history. Con- 
ceived and fostered by the graduates, it brought to the 
fore in a most striking way the contribution made to 
legal affairs by the most famous teacher of the law that 
this country has produced. Kent’s name and fame are 
known all over the world and in calling attention to the 
debt that the profession of which he was such an out- 
standing figure owes his memory, the Law School 
Alumni Association performed a public service of no 
mean proportions. 


ABOUT OUR NEXT ALUMNI TRUSTEE.— 
When any new undertaking like the Fund gets its start, 
a considerable amount of pioneer work is necessarv, the 
burden of which is never realized by the rank and file 
of the Alumni. In these first few vears the growth 
has been recorded because of the energy and constant 
attention given to it by the Chairman of the Fund 
Committee. For this reason if for no other, the News 
would commend highly the choice of Stephen G. Wil- 
liams, 781, ’82L., ’83Ph.D., as Alumni Trustee to suc- 
ceed Mr. Satterlee, and we approve most heartily the 
action of the convention which unanimously nominated 
him for this, the highest office the Alumni can bestow 
upon one of their fellows. 

This 1s merely the latest of his undertakings. Alwavs 
a prominent member of 1881 College, he transferred his 
enthusiasm and energy for the time being to the Alumni 
Association of the Graduate Schools, as President of 
which he served for several terms and built it up on 
a solid foundation from an organization which repre- 
sented only a section of the Alumni of one of the most 
notable groups of our graduates. For several years he 
undertook to guide the Alumni Federation through 


the troublous times resulting from the war and to this- 


office he lent all his energies and bent all his faculties. 
It was during his administration that the Fund was 
started, and it was primarily hecause of his desire to 
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devote as much time as he could spare for Alumni 
activities to the Fund, that he retired from the Federa- 
tion presidency. 

The Trustees therefore gain a member who is first 
of all a loyal supporter of Columbia, familiar with the 
sometimes intricate mechanism of Alumni affairs and 
one who understands thoroughly the point of view of 
the Alumni. Having gone through the ordeal of fire. 
he will begin his trusteeship with a clear knowledge of 
his possibilities to the Alumni, that few of his predeces- 
sors have had. He is therefore specially well fitted 
to be the representative of the graduates on the Board. 
and we can think of no one who at the present time 
could be a better equipped or a more fitting spokesman. 
We wish him all manner of success which we are sure 
will follow him throughout his whole term of office. 


AS TO THE FORM OF CLASS ANNIVER- 
SARY GIFTS.—There is one phase of alumni giv- 
ing on which Columbia alumni are still verv much un- 
informed: the class anniversary gift. It is not generally 
recognized by graduates of this or any other university 
that the most acceptable of all gifts is one which comes 
to the institution without any strings attached. Too 
often a class, in its attempts to perpetuate is own pres- 
tige, will nullify the very purpose of the gift itself: that 
of usefulness to the college or university. When 
we get right down to hard pan, we at Columbia must 
realize, for we have been told so earnestly and repeat- 
edly, that what Columbia needs more insistently than 
anything else is unrestricted funds which may be used 
by the Trustees for the need most pressing at the 
moment. 


We know that if a particular addition to the buildings 
and grounds 1s so badly needed that the erection of it 
can no longer be postponed, in some way the Trustees 
will find a way of securing it; and we know that the 
same action will be taken in the case of a much-desired 
addition to educational or administrative equipment. 
If the Class of 1492 wants to perpetuate itself at its 
fiftieth reunion by giving to the University a replica 
in gutta percha of the Pinta, we see no reason why 
that class should not be allowed to donate an attractive 
marine model of one of Columbus’ fleet. But we be- 
lieve that if the members of a class get right down to 
sane thinking, they will realize that what they really 
want to do on their anniversary is to give something to 
the University that will be regarded as useful in fur- 
thering Columbia’s immediate needs. An addition to 
the Alumni Fund will not be as esthetically attractive 
as a seascape in bronze—but it may be the means of 
providing an education, or part of an education, for 
some chap who, without a small boost in income, might 
have to forego it; or it might make it possible for a 
meniber of one of the University departments to under- 
take a choice bit of résearch whicl_in the long run will 
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be no inconsiderable contribution to Columbia’s ability 
to dispense learning. 

The Alumni Fund is just entering upon the period 
where its growth will depend upon the attitude which 
graduates take upon such questions as these. The anni- 
versary gift of alumni to their alma mater is tradition- 
ally of a useless character. Fortunately we at Colum- 
bia have not erred in this particular as often as have 
the graduates of many another college; but since we 
have a record in this respect of which we can be proud, 
why not go the entire distance ? 

The Alumni Fund is and ought to be the sum total 
of gifts from Alumni to Columbia. Why not make the 
aggregate of usefulness a 100 per cent. total ? 


A NOTEWORTHY GROWTH.—Although the 
News has said many things about the Alumni Fund 
in the last few months, we do not believe the signifi- 
cance of its growth has been sufficiently emphasized. 

It is unnecessary for us to recount the beginnings 
of the idea; the annual reports have carried a brief 
history of its genesis. The Yale Alumni Fund in its 
first year, 1891, had 385 subscribers who contributed 
$11,015.08. Starting in a very modest way in 1920, 
our committee succeeded in securing 1,203 subscribers. 
Then the possibilities of the Fund started to be appar- 
ent. Those most interested began to widen the 
scope of their activities, and class reunion and anniver- 
sary gifts, and some special contributions, began to 
come in. In the three years of the life of the Fund the 
net result of the committee’s work is as follows: 


Subscribers © Individual Class anniversary, reunion, Total 

subscriptions or special gifts Gifts 
1920-21 $16,864.00 $14,000.00 $30,864.00 
1921-22 20,866.77 16,395.98 37,262.75 
1922-23 30,152.40 34,344.27 64,496.67 


The Fund has always emphasized the importance of 
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securing subscribers rather than subscriptions. For that 
reason the proportion of this year’s increase in sub- 
scribers—almost 25 per cent. above the number for 
last year—is particularly gratifying. The increase in 
the total amount subscribed is also noteworthy. A 
continuation of this rate of increase will assure a sub- 
stantial Fund in a very few years. . In this connection 
it is interesting to note that of the 2,765 subscribers in 
1922-23, 1,367 had not subscribed in 1921-22; that of 
the subscribers of 1921-22, 1,611 did not contribute to 
the Fund in the preceding year. There have been there- 
fore over 4,000 Columbia men who have assisted in 
making up the grand total. 


TOWARD THE END OF ANOTHER 
ALUMNI YEAR.—Onlv one more issue of the 
NeEws—the August number which will be a special 
issue featuring the School of Architecture—and Vol- 
ume XIV will be concluded. In ringing down the cur- 
tain, we can't refrain from calling attention to the 
fact that a most successful year in Alumni affairs has 
closed. We have never had such interest among grad- 
uates of the various departments of the University in 
their alma mater and in their own doings. The News 
itself has prospered. The Federation has made rapid 
strides. The Alumni Fund success has been noted 
elsewhere. The best Alumni Day in years was cele- 
brated last February and, under the circumstances, 
there are no regrets over Commencement. Class activi- 
ties have multiplied many fold. A hasty glance into the 
records in the Alumni Office will indicate that never 
have so many Alumni organizations been so active sim- 
ultaneously. All this points to the fact that we have 
put the war safelv behind us and that we can look for- 
ward to an era of steady growth. 


Busts of Columbia Men Placed in 
Hall of Fame 


Two men of Columbia degrees, Alex- 
ander Hamilton, 1774, and Abraham Lin- 
coln, ’61Hon, were numbered among the 
seven great Americans whose busts were 
unveiled on May 23 in the Hall of Fame 
at New York University. Dr. Talcott 
Williams, Director-Emeritus of the Co- 
lumbia School of Journalism, spoke at 
the unveiling of the bust of Hamilton. 
The final address of the day was a tribute 
to Lincoln by Ambassador Jules Jusser- 
and, ’03Hon, of France. 


English Professors Meet at Columbia 


A conference of British and American 
professors of English was held at the 
University during the week of June 11, 
in connection with the 1923 Summer Ses- 


sion, which will open on July 9. Pro- | 


fessor Fred N. Scott of the University 
of Michigan, was chairman of the meet- 
ing on June 13, and the subject for dis- 
cussion was, “The English Language.” 
Professor C. H. Herford, formerly of 
the University of Manchester, presided at 
the meeting on June 14, at which “Eng- 
lish Literature” was discussed. “Shakes- 
peare” was the subject of the meeting on 
June 15, with President William Allan 
Neilson of Smith College as chairman 
for that day. 


William Stewart Ayars, Associate 
Professor of Industrial Engineering. is 
spending the summer months compiling 
a combination engineer’s handbook and 
condensed catalogue for the Worthington 
Pump and Machinery Corporation. He 
is doing this work at the University. 


Hodder-Williams, °19Hon., Writing His- 
tory of Famous Regiment 

Ralph Hodder-Williams, ’19Hon, Com- 
mandant of the Military Department of 
Camp Columbia during the war, and at 
the present time Professor of History 
at the University of Toronto, is writing 
the history of the Princess Patricia Regi- 
ment, in which he served at the time he 
was wounded and invalided back to his 
home in 1915. His association with the 
regiment, and his ability as a writer, 
make him particularly well qualified to 
tell the story of a regiment whose history 
has been as remarkable as that of the 
Princess Pats. 

Hodder-Williams is now living at 9 
Rowanwood Road, Toronto. On August 
1, he goes to London, where he will enter 
the publishing firm of Hodder and 
Stoughton. 
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The 1923 Commencement in Brief 


D HE first four davs 
a Ge of the week of 
Terre June 3 were gala 
pes A on Morningside, 
A Siy during which Columbia 
) ANA in holiday dress and 
w PCE s= holiday spirit celebrated 
oe the One Hundred and 
Sixty-Ninth Annual 
Commencement since the founding of 
King’s College in 1754. The 1923 gradu- 
ating class was the greatest in the his- 
tory of the University, the entire Con- 
mencement program was excellently 
suited to the occasion, and Alumni parti- 
cipation in the festivities was most en- 
thusiastic—and this in spite of the rain 
clouds that hovercd over the Heights ail 
the week and finally broke into a down- 
pour on the afternoon of Commence- 
ment Day, that washed away part of the 
Alumni program, necessitated calling off 
the annual baseball game between the Co- 
lumbia Varsity and Pennsylvania. 

According to custom, the Baccalau- 
reate service on Sunday, June 3, officially 
ushered in the program of Commence- 
ment Week. Candidates for the bachelor 
degrees and members of the teaching staff 
in academic dress, trustees and other 
University officers, and many distin- 
guished guests were present. The Rever- 
end P. F. Sturgess, of Providence, 
Rhode Island, conducted the service; 
Dean Herbert E. Hawkes, of Columbia 
College, read the lesson, and Professor 
Walter Henry Hall was in charge of the 
special musical program. The Reverend 
Raymond C. Knox, ‘03, Chaplain of the 
University, preached the sermon. 

Monday, June 4, was Semor Class Day 
for the various colleges of the University, 
the program of the Senior Class of Co- 
lumbia College taking place in the Mines 
quadrangle on the afternoon of that dav. 
Monday night saw the gathering of a 
distinguished company in the University 
gymnasium for the James Kent Cen- 
tennial Celebration, held under the aus- 
pices of the Law Alumni Association, 
at which the chief speaker was the Hon- 
orable Charles E. Hughes, 4L. Secre- 
tary of State of the United States. 

On the next afternoon, June 5, the 
Alumni Trustee Nominating Convention 
was held in the Trustees’ Room in the 
Library, at which Stephen G. Williams, 
"81, ‘821, ’83Ph.D., was elected the Fif- 
teenth Alumni Trustee of Columbia Uni- 
versity, to succeed Herbert L. Satterlee, 
"83, "BSL, ’85Ph.D., whose term expired 
this vear. 

The first event on the program for 
Commencement Day was the annual grad- 
uation exercises in the gymnasium, at 


which a total of 3.586 degrees and certi- 
ficates and eight honorary degrees were 


conferred. These were divided as fol- 
lows: 
Columbia College 
Bachelor of Arts.........0.. cee eee 343 
Bachelor of Science............... 2 
School of Law 
Bachelor of Laws..............00- 159 
Master of Laws................... 4 


Schools of Mines, Engineering and 
Chemistry 


Engineer of Mines................ 4 
Metallurgical Engineer............ f 
Civi EngINnetr. srpered raa 1 
Electrical Engineer................ 9) 
Mechanical Engineer............... 3 
Chemical Engineer-............... 17 
Master of Science..............005 27 


School of Architecture 


Bachelor of Architecture........... 9 

Master of Science..............005 l 

Certificate of Profictency........... l 
School of Medicine 

Bachelor of Science..............5. 1d 

Doctor of Medicine............... 095 


College of Pharmacy 


Bachelor of Science............... 2 
Pharmaceutical Chemist............ 7 
School of Dentistry 
Bachelor of Science.............0-- 3 

Doctor of Dental Surgery.......... 
School of Business 
Bachelor of Science.............0.. 114 
Master of Science..............06. 20) 
Certificate in Secretarial Studies.... 83 
School of Journalism 
Bachelor of Literature... .......... 49 
Master of Sctence................. 2 
Certificate of Proficiency........... l 


Graduate Faculties 


Master-Ot AT oeni n reret Ti 522 
Doctor of Philosophy.............. 107 
University Council 
Bachelor of Science............... 8 
Barnard College 
Bachelor of ArtSie te cotnwtaicdadyess 157 
Teachers’ College 
Bachelor of Science.............0.. 457 
Master of Arts...........0......4. 677 
Master of Science.................0. 14 
Doctor’s Diploma in Education. ..... 6 
Master’s Diploma in Education...... 377 


Bachelor’s Diploma in Education... 280 
University Extension 
Certificate in Optometry............ 
Certificate in Secretarial Studies.... 33 
Honorary Degrees 
Doctor of Letters........0.0...0.., 
Doctor of Sacred Theology......... 
Doctor of Laws................4.. 


Ww to a 


After the Commencement exercises 
were over and the tablet in memory of 
the late John B. Pine, ’77, 79L, had 
been unveiled, the grove was cleared of 
Commencement guests, and made ready 
for the annual Alumni luncheon, which 
was served under the trees in the grove. 
Much praise was bestowed on the Com- 
mencement Day Committee for its wis- 
dom in planning an “open air” Junchcon, 
which proved to be one of the most en- 
jyoyable events on the Alumni schedule 
for the day. On account of the absence 
of President Butler in Great Britain, 
where he was delivering the Watson lec- 
tures before leading British universities, 
the custom of hearing a report from the 
President on the University’s progress 
during the past year, had to be dispensed 
with. In view of this fact, the Committee 
decided to try another innovation—an 
Alumni luncheon without any speeches, 
and the plan turned out a huge success. 

Then at three o'clock came the Grand 
and Glittering Costume Parade, claimed 
by many to have been the height of splen- 
dor and brilliance in the way of Alunni 
parades—headed by Jack Kennedy, ‘19, 
and being made up of such dazzling units 
as the 1903 delegation of sheiks (with 
their Arabian ponies, sunkist skins and 
all the other trimmings); 1913’s three 
sections of Ku Klux (the “Pope’s Own 
Division,” the “Kosher Division,” and the 
“Booker T. Washington Division’), ete, 
etc., ad infinitum. 


A Wet Ending 


And then came the rain, which upset 
the spirits of the whole gathering for a 
while, save our own Henry Lee Norris, 
who claims the honor of having won the 
Commencement Day Committee over to 
the idea of taking out Rain Insurance. 

Undaunted by the fact that the Co- 
lumbia-Penn game had to be called off, 


La number of Alumni “chose up” and 


staged a hall game in the rain that would 
have reflected credit on more seasone‘d 
veterans. 

Later in the afterncon the crowd of 
Alumni boarded the waiting motor buses 
and proceeded to Baker Field for the 
evening's program. It was possible to 
dispose of the Real Man's Beefsteak 
Dinner between showers out on the lawn 
of the Manor House, but the big out-of- 
doors vaudeville show arranged by the 
Decennial Class was washed down to the 
gymnasium at Morningside Heights. The 
fact that approximately three hundred 
rainsoaked Alumni paddled along with 
the show, and saw it through, is a fine 
example of the loyalty of this group of 
Columbia Alumni. 
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An Educated or an Ignorant Democracy—Which? 


(Address of General William Barclay Parsons, °79, ’82Mines, Chairman of the Board of Trustees, delivered 


ELLS 
ROOT ina 
recent address 
described in 
forceful terms 
the danger of 
an ignorant 
democracy. 
His words are 
an admoni- 
tion, if not an actual challenge, to every 
institution of higher learning. Mr. Root 
pointed out that if passion and whim are 
to control the foreign affairs of nations, 


COOL OF 


our vaunted civilization is bound to come 
to an end. He might well have included 
domestic with foreign affairs because the 
wise handling of both depends upoa the 
recognition of the saime principles, lib- 
erty of the individual, freedom of oppor- 
tunity, justice to all. No man can deal 
honorably with his neighbors who does 


not act honorably at home. 


Unsolved Reconstruction Problems 

The great war is over; but the great 
problem of readjustment is still unsolved. 
Distrust, passion and hatred actuate both 
governments and peoples. Waste, dis- 
located trade and broken credit confront 
the commercial world. Thrones have 
been overturned and dynasties have been 
ended. So-called democracies have been 
set up, not always happily conceived or 
gently controlled, and for the most part 
in countries where there is neither back- 
ground nor precedent to guide peoples in 


Bachrach 


WILBUR LUCIUS: CROSS, '23 Hon. 


(Doctor of Letters) 


“True son of Yale, man of letters, teacher, 
university administrator; giving noteworthy 
service to American letters and the preserva- 
tion of American literary standards as Editor 
of the Yale Review.” 


at the 1923 Commencement.) 


the difficult problem of governing them- 
selves. The world is facing the greatest 
experiment in government under- 
taken. Will this great spread of democ- 
racy lead to peace and progress, or to a 
more bitter struggle between nations and 
groups, with more war and destruction? 
The answer lies in how far the peoples 
are educated to enable them to discharge 
the obligations which they have assumed. 


The Educator’s Task 

Mr. Root’s address may well be taken 
as a challenge. The mere fact that such 
an alternative is presented should com- 
pel those who are responsible for broad 
education, whether as administrators or 
instructors, to search deeply into their 
methods to see if they are meeting the 
burden of responsibility that the course 
of events has thrust upon them. Thev 
must determine whether or not they are 
leading the youth entrusted to their care 
to see clearly how to preserve for future 
generations the blessings of a democratic 
government. 

The danger of which Mr. Root gives 
warning is not new. Democracy is an 
old form of government. Its strength, 
its weakness and its dangers are known 
to every student. It is the recent wide 
and sudden spread of democracy that 
accentuates the problem at this moment, 
with the possibility that the present world 
incursion into the field of self-govern- 
ment will lead to the same end as similar 
experiments did in the past. If so. it 
will be because peoples are ignorant of 
the principles that make the life of 
democracy. 


CVCE 


The American Democracy Based on 
Sound Principles 

Our own government furnishes the 
greatest modern example of democratic 
government. When we compare the con- 
ditions existing today with those sur- 
rounding the fathers when they adopted 
the Constitution a century and a half agc, 
we realize how far we have gone afield. 
As we pause to make the comparison, we 
marvel at the foresight, without guiding 
precedent, that led them to conceive a 
form of government with sufficient rigid- 
ity to maintain itself through the vary- 
ing stress of years, and at the same time, 
with sufficient to permit iis 
harmonizing with the development of 
steam, electricity, and the other appli- 
cations of science that have wrought so 
great a change in our lives. Those men, 
representatives of an educated democ- 
racy, based their handiwork on the 
eternal principles of law, liberty and 


elasticity 


justice. They were not seeking merely 
the applause of the moment. 


The greatest tyrant is not a dictator, 
because he can be overthrown. It is 
rather an ignorant, selfish, class-minded 
majority from which there is no appeal. 
This has not only the power, but too 
often as history shows, the willingness 
to wreak its will upon those who op- 
pose, even to the extent of their complete 
destruction. 

A democracy will live only when it 
recognizes, both in its domestic affairs and 
foreign relations, liberty, opportunity, 
and justice. When a majority obsessed 
with its own whims deprives the minority 
of individual liberty, or when through 
class blindness it perverts justice, then 
democracy is in grave danger. To avert 
this danger, by pointing out the path to 
follow, is distinctly the province of our 
colleges and universities. Ignorance in 
democracy is not synonymous with illiter- 
acy. Danger comes with the general dis- 
tribution of a partial education that pro- 
vides material susceptible of being molded 
by scheming demagogues into an all- 
powerful majority. 


Fundamentals of a True Democracy 

The remedy is simple, though its appli- 
cation may be difficult through the pe- 
culiar human reluctance to accept self- 
evident truths. Ignorance in democracies 
can be conquered only by making the 
people understand that there are certain 
fundamentals that can be contravened 


REMSEN BRINCKERHOFF OGILBY, 


"23 Hon. 


(Doctor of Letters) 
Harvard College and the 


School at Cambridge; 
teacher and author; admirably guidir 
institution of higher 


an 
nstitution Oe stores tex 
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© White 
STEPHEN HENRY OLIN, 
(Doctor of Letters) 


“Born on the campus of Wesleyan Univer- 
sity, and graduated at that institution with 
the class of 1866; honored and distinguished 
through a long and active life as citizen, as 
member of the Bar, as faithful officer in the 
National Guard, as man of letters, and repre- 
sentative -of all that is best in the life of the 
City of New York; now presiding with gra- 
cious dignity at Wesleyan University to the 
intense satisfaction of all its sons.” 


’23 Hon. 


only at the price of disaster. Among 
these fundamentals are: 


Justice, whose principles are eternal 
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and as fixed as the law of gravity. Jus- 
tice is not statute made, and interference 
results in injustice. Liberty, which is 
neither license nor freedom to act ac- 
cording to unrestrained will, but the in- 
herent right of every individual to live 
in accordance with the principles of jus- 
tice. Restraint is not democracy but 
tyranny. The aggrandizing of class and 
the granting of special privilege is na- 
tional debasement and, if persisted in, 
destruction. 

Finally, governments must observe 
honor, truth and uprightness in the con- 
duct of affairs of their own peoples and 
in their dealings abroad, without boast- 
ing, without shams. In short, it is the 
application of the Golden Rule, and in 
the negative form laid down by Con- 
fucius twenty-five centuries ago, “Don’t 
do what you would not have done.” 


The Need for International Good Will 
and Understanding 


For the first time in thirty years the 
President of the University is absent 
from Commencement. His absence is 
one contribution by Columbia toward 
broadening a clearer international fellow- 
ship. As lecturer at the great universi- 
ties of England, he is interpreting Amer- 
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ican ideals and American aspirations to 
the people of that greatest of European 
democracies. Such interchange of men 
between the two branches of the English- 
speaking peoples, explaining the views of 
each, will do more for world peace and 
world happiness than all the conventions 
and international congresses put together. 
It is such intercourse, freed from re- 
straint, based on kind intent and inter- 
national good will, that will serve as 
light to show the errors in each other’s 
ways and to lead us and the other na- 
tions of the world to a better mutual 
understanding. 

The responsibility in this matter rests, 
perhaps, in the first instance on those in 
charge of our universities. A part, how- 
ever, rests on you young men and women 
who, today and during the next few days, 
will pass out from these and other halls 
to take part in the affairs of life. It is 
you and others like you who will lead the 
coming generation. On you will press 
the weight of a democracy, educated or 
ignorant. In your hands will lie the 
problem as to whether the principles of 
liberty and justice will be observed, and 
whether the world will tread the path 
that leads to the continuation and fulier 
developments of a true and virile democ- 
racy. 


The Commencement Oration 
(Delivered by Gonzalez Lodge, Professor of Latin and Greek, in Presenting the Candidates for 


SHE degrees which 
have been conferred 
thus far mark vari- 
ous stages in the acad- 
emic career. The bach- 
elor’s degree shows that 
the recipient has ob- 
tained a general view of 
the various fields of human interest and 
endeavor and is now ready to decide in- 
telligently as to his further work. The 
master’s degree indicates that its recipi- 
ent has devoted an additional year to the 
more detailed study of some particular 
section of knowledge, while the doctor’s 
degree shows that he has qualified as an 
limited domain of human 


expert in a 
activity. 

These are, therefore, all steps in that 
orderly prosecution of education within 
the regions of systematized knowledge 
which we have come to associate 
the term “academic.” 

But education 1s much broader than 
any such limitations. Properly con- 
sidered, it includes every influence that 
is brought to bear upon the development 
of the human spirit. The few years 
spent under the tutelage of even the best 
of teachers, while of incalculable import- 


with 


Honorary Degrees.) 


ance in themselves, are but slight, when 
compared with that long process of learn- 
ing which begins with the first opening 
of the eye upon life and closes only with 
life itself. This greater field of educa- 
tion is the world, and the teacher is that 
greatest of all teachers, human experi- 
ence in its myriad manifestations. 

Likewise, the achievements 
during this brief springtime of loitering 
within the pastures of ordered knowledge 
must of necessity be slight and largely 
tentative. Great achievements must come 
later, in the field of action, and their 
aspect is as varied as life, and as individ- 
ual as the human spirit itself. 

But whether within or without the 
academic walls, the great works of man 
are in reality the results of education 
in its broader sense, and for this reason 
academic institutions have always insisted 
upon demonstrating, by the bestowal of 
academic honors, their unfeigned belief 
in the solidarity of intellectual activity, 
wherever displayed, and in the essential 
brotherhood of all trained and disciplined 
minds. 

In accordance with this long-estab- 
lished custom, Columbia University has 


possible 


chosen the following men of distinguished j i el Church ( 


gifts and lasting accomplishments to add 
this day to its far-flung roll of Alumni. 
No one has yet formulated the train- 
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DUNCAN HODGE BROWN, '05, '23 Hon. 
(Doctor of Sacred Theology) 

from Columbia College 
Class of 1905; student of theol Ogy, preacher 
and teacher; with a re cord for conspicuous 
gallantry as Chaplain in the armed forces of 
sat United States during the great war: hon- 
d By Aegna to be Dean of the Cathe- 
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ing necessary for the successful educa- 
tional administrator. He seems to be 
born, not made. But this does not pre- 
clude, nay, it rather demands the broad- 
est outlook, the widest sympathy, the 
deepest discernment, and perhaps for this 
reason our educational administrators 
have usually distinguished themselves in 
other fields before they have been chosen 
to direct the intellectual training of youth. 
Such is emphatically true of the three 
that Columbia honors today : 

Wilbur Lucius Cross, who has been 
Dean of the Graduate School of Yale 
University since 1916, received his acad- 
emic training at Yale and has been con- 
nected with that university since 1894. 
He has greatly distinguished himself in 
the department of English literature as 
author, editor and critic, his crowning 
work being perhaps the editing of the 
Yale Shakespeare. 

Remsen Brinckerhoff Ogilby, who is 
at present President of Trinity College, 
Hartford, is an alumnus of Harvard 
University. After graduating from the 
Episcopal Theological School at Cam- 
bridge in 1907, he was headmaster of the 
Baguio School in the Philippines from 
1909 to 1918, from which after serving 
in the United States Army as chaplain, 
he passed to the headmastership of St. 
Paul’s School, Concord, thence to Trin- 
ity. 

Stephen Henry Olin, who is now Act- 
ing President of Wesleyan University, 
from which he graduated in 1866, has 
been a devoted servant of his city and 
State for many years, vice-president of 
the New York Bar Association in 1898, 
trustee of the Astor Library and the 
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EDGAR WOODALL 
BROKE, ’23 Hon. 


(Doctor of Sacred Theology) 


“English born and American trained; theo- 
logian and priest of the Church; frequent con- 
tributor to the current literature of theology 
and religion; Dean of the General Theological 
Seminary in the City of New York.” 
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New York Public Library since 1881 
and Judge-Advocate, Colonel and Assist- 
ant Adjutant General of the National 
Guard of the State of New York from 
1882 to 1903. He is now a member of 
the Executive Committee on International 
Conciliation. 

While the tendency of our age seems 
in the eyes of many observers to be 
wholly materialistic, there are not lack- 
ing devoted souls who have given them- 
selves to labor for the needs of the 
spirits of men. At no time is the in- 
sistent call of religion stronger than at 
a time of great materialistic prosperity, 
and it is eminently fitting that our list 
should include these two names distin- 
guished in this field. 

Duncan Hodge Brown, a graduate of 
our own Columbia in 1905, studied later 
at the General and Union Theological 
Seminaries. He interrupted a long and 
faithful service as rector of Christ 
Church, New Brighton, to minister to 
the needs of the 305th Infantry, across 
the seas, receiving citations for gallantry 
under gunfire on September 26, 1918, 
and again on the same and the following 
days. He is now Dean of the cathedral 
at Denver. 


Hughell Edgar Woodall Fosbroke 1s 
an alumnus of Harvard and of the Epis- 
copal Theological Seminary at Cam- 
bridge. Since his ordination he has ex- 
pounded the Old Testament and the His- 
tory and Religion of Israel to the stu- 
dents of the Episcopal Theological 
School at Cambridge, from which he was 
called in 1917 to be Dean of the General 
Theological Seminary in this city. 


Of all the principles on which our 
civilization and social order are founded, 
undoubtedly the most fundamental is that 
of justice. This principle we have em- 
bodied so completely in law, that it has 
become our boast as a nation, that our 
government is a government of law. But 
as law is dead without the judge, so the 
judge, too, is subject to the common in- 
firmities of man, and may well with the 
best intentions render, or seem to render, 
wrong decisions. So have arisen our 
courts of appeal, where persons aggrieved 
by one decision may plead for a rehear- 
ing of their case. We have today among 
those we honor two such jurists, who 
have been chosen by a discerning people 
to sit in judgment upon judges, and thus 
safeguard to the utmost the rights of 
all. William Shankland Andrews, and 
Frederick Evan Crane are both graduates 
of our own School of Law and have been 
raised to the bench of the Court of Ap- 
peals after distinguished service as Jus- 
tices of the Supreme Court of this State. 

In the present condition of international 


affairs, as a result of our recent wortd. i c 
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WILLIAM SHANKLAND ANDREWS, '82L, 
’23 Hon. 
(Doctor of Laws) 
“Graduated at Harvard College, and in law 


from Columbia University with the Class of 
1882; inheritor of a fine judicial tradition and 
yourself a learned and distinguished judge of 
the highest courts for more than a quarter 
century. 

upheaval, no duty has become more im- 
portant, none more delicate than that of 
interpreting and representing one nation 
to another. Here, too, it is not only 
specific training that is valuable, but the 
spirit and temperament of the man are 
vitally important. These demands are 
abundantly met by the present Italian 
Ambassador, Gelasio Benedetto Anatolio 
Caetani, who has the additional merit 
in our eyes of being not unknown to us, 
for in former years under the name of 
Gelasio Caetani he was a student of our 
own School of Mines, from which he 
was graduated in 1903. After much ex- 
perience as a mining engineer in our 
Western States he returned to his own 
land. There, upon the outbreak of the 
war he was made lieutenant of engineers, 
was later transferred to the Aviation 
Corps, from which he was again returned 
to the Engineers. He helped organize 
the defense on the Piave, and constructed 
the fortifications on the Montello, with 
such thoroughness that they are still 
pointed to as monuments of engineering 
skill. On his return to the United States 
as Italian Ambassador, Columbia is proud 
to honor in the person of her own grad- 
uate the distinguished engineer, soldier 
and diplomat. 


Carlton J. H. Hayes, ’04, "WPR D, 
Professor of History, is lecturing in the 
summer session of the University of Cali- 
fornia. He gave a series of lectures at 
that university during the summer term 
of 1917 also. This summer he is giving 
a course on “The History of Modern 
Europe,” and ste course on “Europe 
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“The Gift Which Is Within Thee” 


(Baccalaureate Sermon delivered in St. Pauls Chapel on Sunday, June 3, by Raymond C. Knox, ’03, 


II Timothy 1:6 and 7.—‘Wherefore 
I put thee in remembrance that thou stir 
into flame the gift of God which is within 
thee . . for God hath not given 
us the spirit of fear, but of power, of 
love, and of a sound mind.” 

In Stevenson's charming essay, “The 
Lantern Bearers,” he describes a boy- 
hood game in which he later saw a 
significant and stimulating parable. The 
game consisted in carrying beneath one’s 
coat a bull’s-eye lantern. To be the 
possessor of a lamp was the acme of 
happiness. It gave one the sense of 
having within him a secret power, of 
being entrusted with no ordinary treasure, 
which he was careful to guard. With his 
lantern securely fastened beneath his 
jacket he would set forth on a strange 
mission to meet his comrades, all simi- 
larly equipped, in the hull of a deserted 
boat, or to gather with them on the lea 
of a wind-swept dune, there to plot more 
stirring adventures. The ownership of 
a light was the bond of fraternity. It 
united one to his companions as by a 
sacred cause. “Have you got your lan- 
tern?” was the anxious query upon meet- 
ing. And when there came a gratified, 
“Yes,” the coats were unbuttoned and 
the glory of the lights revealed. 

From this play of his youth Stevenson 
derived his life-philosophy: that within 
every man there is some gift, some tal- 
ent, which though not always externally 
visible, is yet the inner light by which 
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FREDERICK EVAN CRANE, ’89L, ’23 Hon. 
(Doctor of Laws) 


“Graduated in law from Columbia Univer- 
sity with the Class of 1889; early chosen to 
the bench; and for more than twenty years 
serving with eonspicuous distinction as Judge 
in the courts of the State of New York; now 
Judge of the Court of Appeals by the sub- 
stantially unanimous vote of the electorate.” 
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he lives, the joy of his being, the strong- 
est motive of his behavior. It sends hin 
forth to seek a career, it joins him in 
fellowship with those who share a like 
endowment; and then in the company of 
the comrades of light, the gift is dis- 
closed and there is mutual recognition. 

As we gather in this Chapel to mark 
the day of your graduation, we think of 
you, each one, as the possessor of a 
unique gift. By its light you have been 
led to seek an education, to come to this 
University by varied paths, that its flame 
might here be trimmed and brightened, 
and with your comrades you are setting 
forth upon a career of high adventure. 

We trace back that gift to the “Father 
of Lights,” the Author and Giver of 
every good and perfect gift, and to 
Whom every one is accountable for the 
use he makes of his stewardship. In its 
nature and character the gift which is 
yours is like that of the early followers 
of Christ. As exhibited in them it fired 
their hearts with a fresh courage; it filled 
them with a new spirit of service and 
brotherhood, it illumined their intelli- 
gence. “Wherefore, I put thee in re- 
membrance that thou stir into flame the 
gift which is within thee; for God hath 
not given us the spirit of fear, but of 
power, of love, and a sound mind.” 

Not of fear but of power! As we 
look out on the world in which you are 
now to have your part, how evident it is 
that men are handicapped and suffering 
because of fear. Most conspicuously we 
see the prevalence of fear in the attitude 
of nations toward one another. In some 
instances it seems to be the controlling 
motive of national policy, and to a more 
or less degree it enters into the acts and 
plans of every country. It is fear that 
is responsible for the enormous arma- 
ments—that distressing spectacle cf 
peoples still bleeding and exhausted from 
a terrible war, requiring all their re- 
sources and strength for recovery anil 
peace, yet taking upon themselves the 
crushing burden of our modern, costly, 
destructive weapons, to be ready if need 
be for another conflict. The remedy is 
not for us who are more securely sit- 
uated to censure and condemn those less 
fortunate than ourselves—that is only an 
aggravation. But it is for us to join with 
them in the common task of removing 
fear. 

We see the corroding action of fear 
upon the minds of men wherever there 
It is the cynicism of fear 
that discourages effort by calling it use- 
less. It chills the nobler aspirations of 


is cynicism. 


Digitized 


men by impugning their motives and by 
magnifying their follies. The cynic may 
try to conceal his timidity beneath the 
cloak of fairer phrases, but at heart he 
is craven. Whoever sneers, fears. He 
lacks the courage and the skill to lead 
men to achievement, he can only follow 
in the rear and blame them. He “faints 
when hard service is to be done, and 
shrinks at every blow.” 

No less is fear the foe that every man 
must overcome in his own heart. Who- 
ever fails to bear witness to the truth, 
whoever keeps silent in the presence of 
wrong, whoever yields his principles of 
honor under the pressure of circum- 
stances, whoever stands faltering and 
faithless before some lofty enterprise, is 
the slave of fear. And it is this same 
weakness which holds a man back from 
the full exercise of whatever capacity 
God has given him and from his utmost 
accomplishment. In that matchless par- 
able of the talents there is a striking 
comment made of the man who put to 
no service the sum entrusted to him. 
When called upon to render an account, 
this was his answer: “I was afraid, so 
I hid thy talent in the earth.” 

Over against this blighting fear in all 
its manifestations we look to you. We 
look to you because we believe that within 
you is the gift not of fear but of power. 
However stubborn may be the physical 
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DON GELASIO BENEDETTO ANATOLIO 
CAETANI, ’03S, ’23 Hon. 
(Doctor of Laws) 


“Prince in the ducal family of Sermoneta; 
engineer, soldier, diplomat; graduated Engi- 
neer of Mines from Columbia University in 
1903; successful practitioner of your profes- 
sion in our Western States; gallant defender of 
your country against the attack of her ene- 
mies, particularly along the Piave and on the 
Montella, now welcome Ambassador of your 
wi Gap ig ; ven pary’s friends.” 
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obstacles that stand in the way of ideal 
aims, you know that “no man ever faiis 
till he fails inside.” Like the Roman 
commander who was cut off in a wilder- 
ness and outnumbered by the enemy, you 
will “take counsel of your own valor.” 
In contrast to the prophets of pessimism 
who despair of men and predict only dis- 
aster, you are to have that finer in- 
sight like 
“One who never turned his back but 
marched breast forward, 
Never doubted clouds would break, 
Never dreamed, though right 
worsted, wrong would triumph, 
Held we fall to rise, are baffled to fight 
better, 
Sleep to wake.” 


were 


This gift of power is in the last analysis 
and in the true meaning of the word, of 
the essence of faith. Faith is never op- 
posed to knowledge and enquiry. Its op- 
posite is fear. Shakespeare understood 
it when he declared, “Our doubts are 
traitors and make us lose the good we 
oft might win by fearing to attempt.” 
Doubt raises spectres which it cannot 
quell; while faith, clear-eyed and ever- 
seeking, “greets the unseen with a cheer.” 
Lasting valor is always the fruit of the 
life of the spirit and “to conquer fear 
is the soul's triumph.” 


The Gift of Power and Love 


The book of Ecclesiastes is given a 
place in the Bible because it illustrates 
the emptiness and the weakness of a life 
without purpose and without faith. In 
depicting the lives of those so limited 
the author says of them, “they shall be 
afraid of that which is high.” 


Assuredly, you who have here learned 
to lay firm hold of the might of the 
spirit shall not be afraid of that which 
is high! 

But the gift which is yours is not only 
power; it is also love, a virtue which else- 
where in the New Testament is some- 
times called charity and in places good- 

will. 

The virtue of love, or charity, or good- 
will—it’s the thing that is important, not 
the name—was esteemed by Christ the 
supreme necessity because it is the bond 
by which men are united in fellowship. 
In the affairs of men it is literally true 
that this is the force which makes the 
world go round. Wherever it is not, 
man lives as Cain, his hand raised 
against his brother and the devil take the 
foremost as well as the hindmost. 


A church may have the most appealing 
ceremonies, its teachings be founded upon 
the traditions of the past and acceptable 
as well to the critical intelligence of the 
present. But if the church is not a con- 
stant source for the increase of charity, 
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it becomes as sounding brass and a tink- 
ling cymbal. 7s 

Charity, or love, holds the key to the 
solution of our social problems. For if 
the minds of men are beclouded by prej- 
udice, by passion, or ill-will, they shall 
never be able to understand one another, 
and no system, however theoretically 
perfect, can be made to work. 

Again, how imperative is the necessity 
that you stir into flame the gift within 
you. Wherever darkness now over- 
shadows the world, of discouragement, 
of disorder or of violence, the funda- 
mental cause is our lack of the spirit of 
co-operation and charity. What blood 
shed, bitterness and threats might there 
not have been avoided if only the nations 
which but recently fought shoulder to 
shoulder in a common cause had been 
able to strive together with equal vizor 
for the cause of peace! Who can esti- 
mate what even yet may be achieved if 
Wwe can increase among men the stock 
of charity and then give it expression 
in some wisc plan that will include in 
its scope ail nations of the earth! 

Your task is, therefore, clear: you are 
to contribute your gift. If the supply 
of good-will 1s to be augmented and made 
adequate, it can come, and come only, 
from lives which are dominated by it. 
It is out of the heart of man whence 
rancor and strifes and wars arise, and it 
is out of man’s heart whence also pro- 
ceed generosity and sympathy, friendli- 
ness and peace. You are to help men, 
and help them by example, not to puil 
apart but to pull together. You will find 
ready place for the display of this spirit, 
in your business or profession, in your 
community, and in your larger influence 
upon city and state. As you exercise 
your gift, it may pass as an emotion, but 
as a motive it will grow stronger and 
abide. 

Then, this gift which you have re- 
ceived has as its crowning glory a sound 
mind. Upon the use you make of your 
mind all else depends. Without intelli- 
gence, rigorously trained, even your vir- 
tues will amount to little; power may be 
misapplied, courage and faith degenerate 
into obstinacy and superstition, love be- 
come a soft and cooing sentimentality. 

When Christ was asked as to the 
great commandment, He quoted a pas- 
sage from the Old Testament: “Thou 
shalt love the Lord thy God with all 
thy heart, and with all thy soul, and with 
all thy strength.” But to it He added 
a requirement peculiarly and character- 
istically His own, “Thou shalt love the 
Lord thy God with all thy mind.” To 
love God with all your mind means to 
use it. For no other purpose was it 
given you. It means so to discipline and 
develop it that it may become a fit ín- 
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strument to seek the truth that sets men 
free. It demands that you are so to 
consecrate your gift that you dare affirm 
as did Christ Himself, “To this end was 
I born and for this cause came I into the 
world, that I should bear witness to the 
truth.” 

When evil and error often deceive be- 
cause they cleverly lip the phrases and 
ape the actions of liberty, of progress, 
and of peace, how inestimable is the ser- 
vice of him who can strip off the mask 
and expose the sham. 

When religion 1s by some today so 
misconstrued that in its name they would 
prohibit scientific discovery by law, and 
brand as heresy the thorough, accurate 
study of the Bible itself, how urgent ìt 
is that you show to men the true import 
of the wonders of God's creation, and 
the light He hath still to break forth 
from His Word! 


The Mind’s Greatest Service , | 


But the greatest service you can render 
by the use of your mind is in creative 
thinking, that is, as you perceive yourself 
and can proclaim to others those majestic 
conceptions of life and its meaning bv 
which all mankind is lifted up to higher 
levels. “Nothing on earth,” says Victor 
Hugo, “is so powerful as an idea whose 
hour is come.” 

Standing on the threshold of a new 
age, amidst the wreck and confusion left 
by a world-wide catastrophe, with the 
crude materials of civilization ready tc 
be rebuilded into an enduring edifice, to 
you it is given to keep yourself on the 
line of discovery, “to be so responsive 
to the guiding spirit of God, that you 
envisage that truth whose hour is come 
and thus be able to lead men forward into 
the ampler inheritance which He hath 
prepared for those who seek Him!” 

Students of Columbia, members of the 
Graduating Classes: In the months and 
the years which now have their close 
you have become increasingly aware of 
the gift committed to you. We have 
seen the light proceeding from it stead iy 
grow. We believe that here it has been 
touched with fire from on high, that “in 
light you have seen light.” In the use 
of your gift may you never fail! For 
it is the thing for which all the world’s 
a-secking. It is needed to overcome 
men’s weaknesses and fears. It is 
needed to draw men together in a new 
spirit of co-operation and brotherhood. 
It is needed to guide them into the way 
of truth and to inspire them with an un- 
fading vision. 

“Wherefore I put thee in remembrance, 
that thou stir into flame the gift which 
is within thee; for God hath not given us 
the spirit-of fear,,but of power, of love, 
and-of-a ‘sound mind !” 
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Charles E. Hughes, ’84L, Secretary of State, Delivers Principal 
Address at Kent Centennial Celebration 


> LARGE gathering, 

numbering among its 

members some of the 
most prominent leaders 
of the bench and bar in 
this country, was pres- 
ent in the University 
gymnasium on the eve- 
ning of June 4 to take part in the Kent 
Centennial Celebration and to hear the 
address of the Honorable Charles Evans 
Hughes, ’84L, ’07Hon, Secretary of State, 
commemorating the return of James 
Kent to his professorship of law in Co- 
lumbia College after a distinguished serv- 
ice as judge and chancellor of the courts 
of New York State. The exercises were 
held under the auspices of the Alumni 
Association of the Law School, the com- 
mittee in charge consisting of Judge 
Charles J. McDermott, ’89L, chairman ; 
Royall Victor, ’01AM, ’03L, treasurer; 
Howard Osterhout, ’10, "12L, secretary ; 
and Dean Harlan F. Stone, '98L; Judge 
Robert McC. Marsh, '’03L; I. Maurice 
Wormser, ’06, ’09L; George B. Comp- 
tom, ‘09, ’13L; John V. Hewitt, ’12L; 
Professor Young B. Smith, ’12L; Doug- 
las M. Black, 16, ’18L; F. C. Bellinger, 
*17,. "21L; James T. Grady, TL and 
Professor Frederick C. Hicks. At the 
conclusion of Mr. Hughes’ address, a re- 
ception was held in the library of Kent 
Hall in honor of the distinguished guest. 

After the invocation by the Right Rev- 
erend William T. Manning, ‘05Hon, 
Bishop of New York, the Secretary of 
State was introduced by the presiding 
officer, Justice Edward R. Finch, 98L, 
president of the Law Alumni Association, 
who said: 


“Members of the Alumni Association 


CHARLES E. HUGHES, ’84L, 
Secretary of State—The Kent Centennial Orator. 


of the Law School of Columbia Univer- 
sity, Ladies and Gentlemen: 


“When I conveyed to our distinguished 
Secretary of State your invitation to de- 
liver the commemoration address at the 
Kent Centennial Celebration, I told him 
that you would provide a ceremonial 
worthy of the importance of the event 
and of his powers, and I am glad to see 
that you have done so. Before present- 
ing him to you, let me thank the gradu- 
ates and former students of the Law 
School of Columbia University for their 
efforts in behalf of the Alumni Associa- 
tion. 

“By making this Association the largest 
and most influential body of any alumni 
of any graduate school in this country, 
they have revealed graduate fealty in a 
new aspect. Practically two-thirds of 
all the living graduates are now enrolled 
in the common task of preserving the 
heritage and traditions of a law school 
whose existence in time and purpose 
parallels the existence of the Republic. 


“Thus the Law School of Columbia 
University proves that the loyalty of 
Alumni to a graduate school can be as 
great, if not greater, and their spirit as 
fine, if not finer, than the loyalty and 
spirit of alumni to an undergraduate 
college. The Alumni Association of the 
Law School of Columbia University 
means to develop this loyalty and this 
spirit on a scale that knows no frontiers 
save those of appreciation and service. 
In Continental Europe the real collegiate 
spirit is found in the great universities 
where the graduates of a gymnasium go 
to pursue their higher studies. One ef- 
fect is to create and demand great teach- 
ers of law. Sucha teacher was Theodore 
W. Dwight; such a teacher is Dean Har- 
lan F. Stone. In fostering this spirit 
at Columbia, Howard Osterhout, our sec- 
retary, and Harold R. Medina, ‘12L, 
chairman of the membership committee, 
aided by the class representatives and 
their assistants, have accomplished a sig- 
nificant task. ‘And with these forces in 
motion, the place of Columbia University 
and of the Columbia Law School as an 
international center of learning in this, 
the age of legal scholarship, is secure. 


Kent’s 


“In our heritage, no life is richer in 
achievement than that of the man whose 
centennial in returning to his professor- 
ship at Columbia College we are cele- 
brating tonight. The important work of 
James Kent (ten of whose descendants 
we welcome here tonight) was in the 
formation of American law. He writes: 
‘I took the Court as if it had been a 
new institution and never before known 
in the United States.’ For this construc- 
tive task, he used carefully written opin- 
ions, giving the reasons for the decisions 
of the Court. It is amazing to the law- 
yers of today to find Chancellor Kent 
Saying, not a single decision, opinion 
or dictum of his two Chancellor prede- 
cessors, who held office for the first 
thirty-seven years of this government, 
‘was ever cited to me or even suggested.’ 
In recognizing the value of the written 


Work in Forming American Law 


must be worked out by judges with im- 
partial judgment, seeking to do justice 
in each individual case, according to just 
principles of general application, which 
have gradually been evolved in the judi- 
cial process. In other words, law arises 
in the forum of a court out of the ex- 
pression of the lessons of human experi- 
ence. In international law, we find Kent 
saying: ‘States, or bodies politic, are to 
be considered as moral persons, having 
a public will, capable and free to do right 
and wrong, inasmuch as they are collec- 
tions of individuals, each of whom car- 
ries with him into the service of the com- 
munity the same binding law of morality 
and religion which ought to control his 
conduct in private life.’ 


“Thus Kent created a doctrine to which 
public opinion may aspire in holding na- 
tions to account. Since nations often 
resort to war to attain wrongful ends, 
this doctrine of Kent may yet become 
as potent in dissipating causes for war 
as Rousseau’s conception that ‘All men 
are born free and equal’ has been in ele- 
vating mankind. 


“Out of the work of a great life, I 
have chosen these two fragments to 
characterize my introduction of our dis- 
tinguished guest. Is it too much to think 
that both of these principles so em- 
phasized by Kent may be effective agen- 
cies in establishing the new Permanent 
Court of International Justice? For if 
right through reason is thus enthroned, 
and the partisanship of diplomacy is cast 
aside so that states are held accountable 
before public opinion, predatory might 
will find it more difficult to disregard 
reason and right, and any attempt to 
thwart justice so expressed will array 
against it not only the moral sense but 
the organized force of the world. There 
will thus be engendered a body of legal 
principles applicable to all similar con- 
tingencies. This body of international 
common law will be small at first, but 
it will gradually expand and receive wider 
acceptance as peoples demand with in- 
creasing insistence that disputes be set- 
tled by law and not by war. 


“Public opinion must have a forum, 
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and to mold jurisprudence and to create 
binding precedents, a permanent court is 
required. The establishment of this court 
marks as vital an advance as the rise of 
the common law. Preceding tribunals 
were but extended diplomacy and their 
decisions compromises between contend- 
ing partisans. The history of the ascent 
of man from savagery to civilization is 
a prophecy that the international court 
will embody in practice the concepts for 
which Kent is revered. May we not hope 
that the divine spirit will give to man a 
figure endowed with the wisdom and the 
vision to achieve for the world what Kent 
and Marshall achieved for America? 

“I present to you Mr. Justice Hughes, 
the Secretary of State of the United 
States.” 

Secretary Hughes 

In a highly instructive and most de- 
lightful manner, Secretary Hughes 
sketched the life of James Kent, “justly 
acclaimed the father of American juris- 
prudence,” showing the influence of the 
Commentator in developing the com- 
mon law in the United States and his 
work in building up, almost single- 
handedly, the early equity jurisprudence 
of America. 


“It was not until Kent became Chan- 
cellor,” said Mr. Hughes, “that we had 
a court of equity in a true sense... . 

“Kent had nothing to guide him; he 
was left at liberty to assume all such 
English chancery practice and jurisdic- 
tion as he thought applicable under our 
Constitution. Here was a wealth of 
material at his command, the product of 
the labors of the great English Chan- 
cellors from Nottingham to Eldon, but 
the equity system of England could not 
be transferred bodily. In this country 
there were new institutions, new rela- 
tions, different political conceptions, re- 
quiring an American system of equity 
which, while its seeds might be brought 
from abroad, must strike its roots deep 
into American soil. This was the extraor- 
dinary service of Kent, that he was not 
enslaved by his comprehensive knowledge 
or overawed in the toil of research and 
transcription, or in the laborious study of 
the complicated details of his cases, but 
always the easy master of his material, 
he used it with the sagacity of a states- 
man and with the skill of constructive 
genius, rejecting, selecting, adapting and 
adding until he gave to the country an 
equity system suited to its particular in- 
terests. . 


Kent a Conservative 


“Despite his talent for adaption and 
improvement, Kent remained in politics 
the stoutest of conservatives. In the 
Constitutional Convention of 1821 he op- 
posed the abolition of property qualifica- 
tions for the suffrage. He observed that 
the great body of the people of the State 
were the owners and actual cultivators 
of the soil, and with that wholesome 
population he expected to mind ‘modera- 
tion, frugality, order, honesty and a due 
sense of independence, liberty and justice.’ 
He foresaw that we were destined to 
become a great manufacturing and com- 
mercial State, and he wished to preserve 
the Senate of the State as the represen- 
tative of the landed interests. He was 
appalled at the growth of New York City, 
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which had advanced from a population of 
21,000 in 1773 to 123,000 in 1820; it was 
to be the London of America, and with 
universal suffrage and under skilled di- 
rection it would govern the State. He 
wished to give to freeholders of moderate 
possessions a sure and effective control. 
He asserted that the danger to be appre- 
hended was not the want, but the abuse, 
of liberty. ‘We have to apprehend,’ he 
said, ‘the oppression of minorities, a dis- 
position to encroach on private right, 

. to weaken and overawe the ad- 
ministration of justice, to establish un- 
equal and consequently unjust systems of 
taxation and all the mischiefs of a crude 
and mutable legislation.” But the rising 
tide of democracy was too much for him. 
While the threatened evils were clear 
enough, he could not see that his remedies 
were futile. Democracy must be its own 
saviour, and security is to be found, if at 
all, not in the denial of the right of 
participation in the affairs of govern- 
ment, but in education, public discussion 
and the self-imposed restraints of an in- 


Chancellor James Kent, from a bronze bust 

presented to the Columbia U niversity Law 

School by the Class of 1915. The original plaster 

bust was presented to the School by Edwin C. 
Kent, '76. 


telligent and justice-loving people. There 
is no shorter way. 

“Kent continued to be filled with fore- 
bodings and he was not alone in his ap- 
praisals. Daniel Webster wrote to him 
in 1830: ‘We are fallen on evil times, 
as times are when public men seek low 
objects, and when the tone of public mor- 
als and public feeling is depressed and 
debased.’ It was a few years later that 
Kent addressed the lawyers of New York 
in words which seemed to have been writ- 
ten for 1923 rather than for his own 
day: ‘We live,’ said he, ‘in a period of 
uncommon excitement. The spirit of the 
age is restless, presumptuous, and revo- 
lutionary. The rapidly increasing ap- 
petites for wealth, the inordinate taste 
for luxury which it engenders, the vehe- 
ment spirit of speculation and the sel- 
fish emulation which it creates, the grow- 
ing contempt for slow and moderate 
gains, the ardent thirst for pleasure and 
amusement, the diminishing reverence for 
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the lessons of experience, the authority of 
magistracy and the venerable institutions 
of ancestral policy, are so many bad 
symptoms of a diseased state of the pub- 
lic mind.’ Thus spoke Kent nearly ninety 
years ago, and it is heartening to reflect 
that we are still here. . 


Recalled to Columbia 


“When, in 1823, at the height of his 
intellectual power, Kent reached the age 
limit prescribed for judicial officers, Co- 
lumbia College recalled him to its faculty 
and thus had the good fortune to link to 
itself the most important service of his 
long career. His lectures as professor 
of law, remodeled and enlarged, became 
his Commentaries. The first volume was 
brought out in 1826 and the four vol- 
umes were completed by 1830. This gave 
him the opportunity to present in a sys- 
tematic manner the results of the thor- 
ough and comprehensive legal studies 
which he had unceasingly prosecuted 
from his youth to the end of his judicial 
labors. Moreover, as Lincoln expressed 
it, Kent’s ‘attitude was most favorable 
to correct conclusions. He was strug- 
gling to rear a durable monument of 
fame; and he well knew that truth and 
thoroughly sound reasoning were the 
only sure foundations.’ If Blackstone 
‘taught jurisprudence to speak the lan- 
guage of the scholar and the gentleman,’ 
Kent, in Story’s phrase, ‘embodied the 
principles of our law in pages as attrac- 
tive by the persuasive elegance of their 
style as they are instructive by the full- 
ness and accuracy of their learning.’ 
While there was similarity in the gen- 
eral aim of the two treatises, the differ- 
ences in plan and arrangement are more 
important than the resemblances. Kent 
had no predecessor in his own field, and 
his work abides as the model of legal 
exposition. . 

“Kents Commentaries were an imme- 
diate succcss, passing through four edi- 
tions by 1841 and, until his death in 1847, 
Kent enjoyed the full pleasure of the 
complete recognition by a grateful people 
of the transcendent importance of his 
long and arduous labors. He also had 
reason to know, as Charles Sumner wrote 
him, that in addition to the spoken words 
of esteem ‘the mighty tribute of gratitude 
was silently offered to him from every 
student of the law in our whole country.’ 
Where among all of our profession can 
be found a more perfect and useful life? 


A Simplified Restatement of the Law 


“In reviewing this career and in con- 
sidering in its light the exigencies of 
our own day, we cannot fail to be im- 
pressed with the imperative need of the 
competent exposition of the law. When 
Kent labored, there were few law reports; 
we are now overwhelmed by their mul- 
titude. The courts then handed down 
few opinions; there are now far too 
many. Kent by his industry could com- 
mand all the legal learning of his time; 
now it is given to but a small number 
to master a single department of the law. 
Then the problem was how to develop 
a body of law; now the question is how 
the growth of that body can be controlled 
and how it may be subdued to the proper 
service of perplexed lawyers, their still 
more puzzled clients, and our overbur- 
dened courts. In these United States we 
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lation is insatiable. Every statute has 
its progeny of decided cases, and many 
decisions instead of settling the law raise 
questions to be settled by other decisions, 
while the keenest minds of the country 
are devoting themselves to finding new 
differentiations in applying old principles. 
Thus it has come to pass, we are told, 
that in a recent year there were 175,000 
pages of reported decisions in the United 
States. We need the master expositor; 
only we require a hundred Kents instead 
of one. Fortunately the exigency is 
appreciated and the Bar of the United 
States, under the guidance of its most 
distinguished leaders, has set before it 
the colossal but necessary task of the 
systematic, scientific statement of the 
principles of the law. For this work, 
which is the special obligation of the 
Bar, we find both the inspiration and the 
pattern in the achievements of Kent. In 
his luminous simplicity, and in his accur- 
acy of exposition, he achieved an arthor- 
ity even greater than that of most of 
the particular precedents he cited, and 
his text created a well-nigh conclusive 
presumption of law. . 


In Defence of a Permanent Court of 
International Justice 


“But the law, however well conceived 
or set forth, cannot be maintained with- 
out the institutions which interpret and 
apply it; and it is idle to hope for re- 
spect for these institutions unless they 
deserve it by the efficiency of their ad- 
ministration. The judiciai power, as of- 
ten observed, is with us ine weakest of 
all; it commands neither the purse nor 
the sword; in its best exercise it makes 
no appeal to the emotion; it attests sim- 
ply self-imposed restraincs waich depend 
upon a common love of justice. . . . If 
controversies over legal rights are to be 
determined peacefully, there must be a 
tribunal to determine them. This is as 
true, I may say, in international as well 
as in national affairs, and the American 
love of peace and sense of right, and the 
conviction born of our own experience, 
have made it a definite pact of American 
policy that we should do aii in our power 
to secure provision for the peaceful set- 
tlement of international disputes by the 
establishment of a permanent tribunal of 
international justice. Our particular in- 
terests as a nation require it, in order 
to give more adequate protection to our 
own rights; the interests of world peace 
demand it. Temporary tribunals of ar- 
bitration, which meet to determine a par- 
ticular controversy and then are dissolved, 
are but an imperfect system of judicial 
settlement. Political considerations are 
likely to obtrude in the case of such 
tribunals which are created by the parties 
to the controversy after it has arisen. 
F . There are those who say that we 
should perfect international law before 
we have a permanent court of interna- 
tional justice. They ignore the fact that 
in the meantime we must have arbitra] 
tribunals to decide our controversies of 
a justiciable nature; we cannot in defer- 
ence to our historic policy refuse to sub- 
mit such cases to arbitration, and we 
cannot await for this purpose the per- 
fecting of international law. These 
critics also ignore the enormous service 
that a permanent international court may 
render with the materials now at its 
command in the development of interna- 
tional law. If Kent had been compelled 


to wait for a complete American system 
of equity jurisprudence before a court 
of equity was set up to which he could 
give his abilities, the evolution of our 
equity Jurisprudence would have been im- 
possible. A permanent international 
tribunal can accomplish for international 
law in large measure what Kent, and the 
judges who have followed him, have 
achieved for the equity jurisprudence of 
the United States. 

“Who is more entitled to honor than 
the incorruptible, learned, industrious, 
impartial judge? Amid the play of 
favoritism, the abuses of administrative 
discretion, the compromises of legislative 
halls, amid chicanery and dishonesty, dis- 
respect of law and efforts to subvert its 
enforcement, he stands forth, dependable 
and steadfast, alike to the rich and poor, 
weak and strong, the righteous and cour- 
ageous judge, the fit representative of 
democracy commanding its best talent for 
the performance of its highest function. 

“It was this character which ennobled 
the offices which he held, which enabled 
him to accomplish his great tasks, and 
which will cause to be held in fadeless 
honor the name and service of James 
Kent.” 


Exhibition of Kent Memorabilia 


After the address of the Secretary of 
State, the audience went in a body to the 
main reading room of the Law Library 
in Kent Hall, named after the Chan- 
cellor, where they were presented to the 
guests of honor, members of the Kent 
family and the law faculty. An exhibi- 
tion of Kent memorabilia was at the 
east end of the reading room, and was 
visited by nearly all who attended the 
reception. 

The purpose of the exhibition was not 
to give any complete picture of Kent, but 
to illustrate by example, various phases 
of his life. It consisted of three groups 
of material: (a) pictures of Kent and 
physical objects associated with him, (b) 
manuscripts written by Kent; and (c) 
books from the personal law library of 
the Chancellor. 

The pictures were a striking part of 
the exhibition. They included represen- 
tations of him from about the year 1788 
until the year 1846, one year before his 
death. The gem of the pictorial col- 
lection was a-daguerreotype of the great 
commentator when he was eighty-three 
years old. This was one of the first 
daguerreotypes made in this country. In 
it the strong features of Kent’s face are 
brought out more forcefully than in any 
paintings that were made of him. Along- 
side the daguerreotype lay the gold spec- 
tacles with his name engraved upon them, 
which were used by Kent to the end of 
his life, and which he wore during the 
whole period when he was composing his 
Commentaries and putting them through 
their various editions. 

Four cases were devoted to manuscripts 
in the handwriting of Kent, which began 
with documents made in the vear [D793 


and included representative documents 
for various periods of his life down to 
his death in 1847. The material in this 
manuscript section 1s partly owned by 
the Columbia Law Library, and partly 
loaned by Hampton L. Carson, of Phila- 
delphia, and by Edwin C. Kent, ’76. The 
collection included documents relating to 
Kent's life as judge, personal letters, 
diaries of vacation trips which were 
taken by him, account books, and reports 
made by him as master in Chancery, 
including his report in the famous case 
of Church v. Robert Morris and Alex- 
ander Hamilton. 

Perhaps the two following documents 
transcend in interest all of those men- 
tioned above. First, the catalogue of his 
library made by him in November, 1842, 
and revised by him in 1843, 1844 and 
1845, which shows fully and in detail 
all the books which he had gathered in 
his long life of research and study. 
Second, two documents which relate di- 
rectly to Kent as professor of law in 
Columbia College. These two manu- 
scripts were presented to the Law School 
on May 14, 1923, by Alrick H. Man. 
They were the original manuscripts of 
Lecture 52 and Lecture 53 which Kent 
read to his students on April 18 and 
April 19, 1825. The first is on “Real 
Actions” and the second on the “Action 
of Ejectment.” 

At the cast end of the reading room 
stood two permanent exhibition cases, 
each bearing a plate with the inscription: 
“Gift of Columbia University Law Lib- 
rary Association in memory of Chan- 
ccHor James Kent, June 4, 1923.” In 
these cases will be permanently exhibited 
the 750 volumes of law books formerly 
contained in the library of Chancellor 
Kent and presented to the Law School 
in 1911 by Edwin C. Kent, ’76. This is 
only the residue of the law library of 
the Chancellor, which originally included 
about 4,000 volumes. But the books 
which have been preserved are of ex- 
ceptional interest and value to a law 
school connected so intimately with the 
great Chancellor who was its first pro- 
fessor of law. The bindings of most 
of the books in this collection were in 
such bad condition that they could not 
be preserved, and, therefore, through the 
generosity of F. Trubee Davison, ’22L, 
most of them have been rebound in perm- 
anent natural pig binding. 

The rest of the exhibition consisted 
of books drawn from the Kent Collec- 
tion. Among them were a copy of Kent’s 
“Introductory Lecture to a Course of 
Law Lectures, Delivered November 17, 
1794,” and published in the same year; 
and his “Dissertations” published the next 
year as`a syllabus or introduction to his 
second_course of- lectures. 
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Presentation of Cross-Hammer Pins, 


NJOINING the re- 
cipients to adopt the 
idea of “service to oth- 
ers” as the keynote of 
their professional life, 
Col. Arthur S. Dwight, 
'85Mines, presented cross- 
hammer pins to the 1923 
graduates in mining and 
metallurgy at the Commencement exer- 
cises, on behalf of Mrs. Benjamin Bow- 
den Lawrence. Dwight is a former 
Alumni Trustee of the University and 
Past President of the American Institute 
of Mining and Metallurgy. In present- 
ing the cross-hammer pins, he said: 

“Men of the Class of 1923: I deem it 
a great privilege to address a few words 
to the graduating class of the School 
of Mines, to give you a hearty welcome 
to our profession and, on behalf of Mrs. 
Benjamin Bowden Lawrence, to present 
you each with one of the little gold cross- 
hammer pins, the cherished insignia of 
this School. 


“This simple ceremonial which has 
now come to be a regular event of Com- 
mencement Day is, in fact, a beautiful 
and living memorial to Ben Lawrence of 
the Class of 1878 Mines. To a distin- 
guished and fruitful career as a mining 
engineer, Lawrence added notable serv- 
ices to this School and to the University. 
He was the first man chosen from the 
entire Alumni of the University to be 
Alumni Trustee when the Alumni repre- 
sentation plan was adopted, and after he 
had fulfilled his term of six years, he 
was elected a Trustee for life. His zeal 
for Columbia was manifested in a thou- 
sand ways and his infectious enthusiasm 
was worth more to us than a million 
dollar endowment. Trustees, faculty, 
Alumni and students knew, admired and 
loved him. His influence was felt 
throughout the whole organization, but 
it was the human side of the student him- 
self, before and after graduation, that 
Lawrence kept chiefly in mind. It was 
Lawrence who instituted this little cere- 
monial, and his object was, through the 
personal presentation of these little tok- 
ens, the insignia of your profession, to 
establish human contact with each out- 
going class and let them carry away a 
spark of that fine enthusiasm for the 
best ideals and aims of the engineering 
profession which in him was ever aglow. 
I myself have witnessed, year after year, 
many of these ceremonials, and always 
have I felt that Lawrence’s little address 
was a message of high purpose and an 
inspiration to high achievement. We are 
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glad Mrs. Lawrence has thought to con- 
tinue the custom. 

“My friends of the Class of 1923, the 
brief message I would bring to you to- 
day, and which gives meaning to the little 
token you will presently receive, is this: 
Remember that you are entering upon 
the practice of a noble profession that 
contains within itself the widest oppor- 
tunities for honorable achievement. Seek 
to develop the spiritual side of that pro- 
fession, to understand its ideals, and to 


‘maintain its standards of ethics and con- 


duct. You can, of course, get a job 
and win a certain degree of success and 
prosperity by merely using the mental 
equipment that you have here been taught 
to employ; but it has lately come to be 
more and more evident that the engineer 
has a higher mission to perform than 
that of a mere technologist. He occu- 
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pies a position, of trust and of great re- 
sponsibility, with opportunities to render 
substantial benefits to his community, to 
the State and to the nation, and particu- 
larly since the Great War, there has 
been among the engineers an awakening 
to their obligations in this direction. 
The idea of service to others is the key- 
note of this newly awakened spirit. 

“You men of Columbia should not 
be neglectful of this side of your pro- 
fession. Miss no opportunity to align 
yourselves with the best elements of your 
profession. The simplest way to begin 
to do that is to join the national society 
that corresponds to your chosen branch 
of the engineering profession, and thus 
ally yourself with the best it has to offer, 
with the men of vision and progress. 
Such membership is a distinct business 
asset, for it stamps you as a man who 
has a regard for the dignity and honor 
of the profession, and that fact once 
understood, signifies to a discriminating 
employer who is seeking to form an esti- 
mate of your character, other qualities 
of the same kind. 
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a Memorial to 


“The engineers form a world-wide 
brotherhood, singularly free from the 
jealousies which often beset some of the 
other professions. You will make many 
delightful friendships and establish ties 
with engineers in the far-away places of 
the earth, and will ever find the older 
men ready to help you with counsel when 
you need it, or otherwise help smooth 
the way for you. The profit you will 
gain from this relationship will be the 
greater the more you yourself put into 
it. 

“T need not remind you of the pleasure 
and duty which is yours to keep in touch 
with your own school, and help pass on 
to the men who follow you some of the 
inspiration which you have drawn from 
the fountain head. 


“These relationships will often furnish 
you a safe guide through the many per- 
plexing problems of conduct which will 
confront you in the course of your pro- 
fessional career. Many have tried to 
formulate a code of ethics for the engi- 
neer, but Shakespeare spoke the simplest 
and truest one when he said: 


This above all, to thine own self be true, 
And it must follow as the night the day, 
Thou canst not then be false to any man. 


“I have touched but lightly on some of 
the ideals which were exemplified in the 
life of our dear friend, Lawrence, and 
which we now pass on to you through 
the bestowal of these emblems.” 


—_—__—_ 


Columbia Men Building Large California 
Bridge 

Three Columbia men are in charge 
of the design and construction of a large 
cantilever bridge across Carquinez Strait 
in California. Charles Derleth, Jr., ’96S, 
Dean of the College of Engineering at 
the University of California, is Chief En- 
gineer; William H. Burr, Emeritus Pro- 
fessor of Civil Engineering at Columbia 
University, is Consulting Engineer; and 
D. B. Steinman, ’09S, ’11Ph.D., is De- 
signing Engineer. Steinman, who has 
just returned from a trip to California, 


` where he examined the site for the pro- 


posed bridge and was the guest of Pro- 
fessor Derleth, will prepare the plans and 
specifications at his New York office. 
The bridge is estimated to cost $5,- 
000,000, and will be the largest cantilever 
bridge in the world, next to Queensboro 
Bridge at New York. Carquinez Strait 
is a wide and deep tidewater channel 
which has been a serious barrier to high- 
Cae rai e development in Cali- 
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Memphis Newspaper Wins Pulitzer Medal 


Another feature of the 1923 Com- 
mencement exercises was the awarding 
of the Pulitzer Prizes and of the travel- 
ing scholarships of the School of Jour- 
nalism for the year 1922, the announce- 
ment of which always attracts great no- 
tice and comment in the public press. 

This year three prizes in journalism 
were given. The first of these, a gold 
medal costing $500, for the most disin- 
terested public service rendered by any 
American newspaper during the year, was 
awarded to the Memphis Commercial 
Appeal, of Memphis, Tennessee, “for its 
courageous attitude in the publication of 
cartoons and the handling of news in 
reference to the operations of the Ku 
Klux Klan.” The $500 cash prize for 
the best editorial article written during 
the year went to William Allen White, 
of Emporia. Kansas, for his editorial, 
“To an Anxious Friend,” published in 
the Emporia Gazette on July 27, 1922. 
The $1,000 cash prize for the best ex- 
ample of a reporter’s work during the 
year was awarded to Alva Johnston for 
his reports of the proceedings of the 
Convention of the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science held in 
Cambridge, Mass., in December, 1922, 
published in the New York Times, De- 
cember 27-30, 1922. No award was 
made for the best newspaper cartoon of 
1922. Rollin Kirby, chief cartoonist on 
the New York Morning World, won the 
$500 prize for the best cartoon in the 
previous year. 

In the field of letters a number of 
prizes were given. For the American 
novel published during the year which 
best presented the wholesome atmosphere 
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of American life, a prize of $1,000 was 
awarded to Willa Cather for her novel, 
“One of Ours,” published by Alfred 
Knopf, Inc., New York, 1922. Owen 
Davis’ “Icebound” won the $1,000 prize 
for the original American play per- 
formed in New York, which best repre- 
sented the educational value and power 
of the stage in raising the standard of 
good morals, good taste and good man- 
ners. “Icebound” was produced at the 
Sam H. Harris Theatre during the sea- 
son 1922-1923. 

The $2,000 prize for the best book of 
the year upon the history of the United 
States was awarded to Charles Warren 
for “The Supreme Court in United States 
History,” published by Little, Brown & 
Company, Boston, 1922. For the best 
American biography teaching patriotic 
and unselfish services to the people, illus- 
trated by an eminent example, the $1,000 
prize was given to Burton J. Hendrick, 
for his “The Life and Letters of Walter 
H. Page,” published by Doubleday, Page 
& Company, Garden City, N. Y., 1922. 
The $1,000 award for the best volume 
of verse published during the year by an 
American author went to Edna St. Vin- 
cent Millay for “The Ballad of the 
Harp-Weaver,” printed by Frank Shay, 
New York, 1922; “A Few Figs from 
Thistles,” published by Frank Shay, 
New York, 1922; and eight sonnets in 
“American Poetry, a Miscellany,” printed 
by Harcourt, Brace & Company, New 
York, 1922. 

The three traveling scholarships of the 
value of $1,500 each, which are awarded 
annually to graduates of the School of 
Journalism who pass their examinations 
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with the highest honors, went to Geneva 
B. Seybold, of Topeka, Kansas; Lee 
Mills Merriam, of Chicago; and Roswell 
Sessoms Britton, of Soochow, China. 
The alternates are Paul Friederichsen, of 
Clinton, Iowa; Charles Ruggles Smith, 
of Cambridge, Mass.; and Josephine L. 
Chase, of Bakersfield, Calif. 


Faculty Notes 

James P. C. Southall, Professor of 
Physics, sailed the first week in June for 
Europe, on a business and pleasure trip 
to cover several weeks. He was accom- 
panied by his son, Abbott Southall, ’23. 

James C: Egbert, ’81, ’85Ph.D., di- 
rector of University Extension, has- been 
designated to represent Columbia at the 
Conference on Extramural University 
Teaching to be held at Cambridge Uni- 
versity, England, July 6-10. 

Marston T. Bogert, "90, "94Mines, was 
a guest of honor at the annual banquet 
of the Chemical Department of the 
Brooklyn Polytechnical Institute, held at 
the Chemists’ Club, New York, before 
the Commencement season. 

Stafford McLean, ’08P&S, assistant in 
the Department of Diseases of Children 
at P. & S., represented the University 
as delegate to the eight hundredth anni- 
versary celebration of St. Bartholomew's 
Hospital, London, held on June 5-7. 

Frederic S. Lee, Research Professor 
of Physiology, is spending the summer 
months in Europe. He will take part in 
the proceedings of the International 
Physiological Congress in Edinburgh, 
and will be one of the official delegates 
from the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science, to the British 
Association in Liverpool. He will also 
inspect, in Paris, the work of the Marey 
Institute for Physiology, of which he is 
the vice-president. 

Edward F. Kern, ‘01Ph.D., Assistant 
Protessor of Metallurgy, left the Uni- 
versity on June 15 on a trip through the 
Western States. He will be gone for two 
months, during which he expects to visit 
the various smelters throughout this 
country and British Columbia. He wiil 
return to his work at Columbia in the 
fall. 

A. J. Barnouw, Queen Wilhelmina 
Professor, was appointed on the ninth 
of April, with royal confirmation, a 
corresponding member of the Royal 
Academy of Sciences at Amsterdam, one 
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Many Medals and Distinctions Awarded at 


other 
and distinc- 
' tions were awarded 
f= at the Commencement 
+= exercises in addition to 
diplomas and degrees. 
Chief among these was 
the gold medal of the 
French Society of Architectes Diplomes 
par le Gouvernement, presented to the 
School of Architecture. The presenta- 
tion on behalf of the Jury of Award was 
made by John Mead Howells, chairman 
of the American group of the Architectes 
Diplomes, who announced that the prize 
had been voted to the Columbia School 
of Architecture over nineteen other of 
the leading universities of America that 
had competed for it. General Parsons, 
Chairman of the Board of Trustees, ac- 
cepted the medal on behalf of the Uni- 
versity. 

There were also presented at Com- 
mencement, according to custom, cross- 
hammer pins to the 1923 graduates in 
Mining and Metallurgy, the College 
Alumni Association prize, to Franklin 
Brodil, ’23, who also received the Rolker 
prize; the Brainard Memorial prize, to 
George Medigovitch, ’23; and the Philo- 
lexian Centennial prize, to William A. S. 
Dollard, ’23. 


Other prizes, medals and honors 
awarded in 1923 included: 
The Butler Medal, to George D. 


Strayer, ‘05Ph.D., Professor of Educa- 
tional Administration in Teachers’ Col- 
lege. Awarded in silver, in recognition 
of noteworthy contributions to school 


FRANKLIN V. BRODIL, '23, OF 
NEW YORK CITY > 
Winner of the Alumni Prize, of the value of 
$50, given annually by the Alumni Association 
of the College to the most faithful and deserv- 


ing student of the graduating class. Brodil also 
won the Charles M. Rolker, Jr., Prize, the an- 
nual income of a fund of $1,000, the gift of Mrs. 
C. M. Rolker, in memory of her son, Charles M. 
Rolker, Jr., of the class of 1907, which is 
awarded to the member of the graduating class 
in Columbia College ‘‘deemed by his classmates 
the most worthy of special distinction as an un- 
dergraduate student because of scholarship, par- 
ticipation in student activities, or pre-eminence 
in athletic sports, or in any combination of 
these.” 


Exercises 


administration through the application of 
scientifc methods to the survey of public 
school systems, particularly in the ob- 
jective study of school buildings, and 
the development of school building pro- 
grams. 


The Chandler Medal, to Robert Eckles 
Swain, Ph.D., head of the Department 
of Chemistry, Stanford University. A 
gold medal awarded annually to the per- 
son appointed Chandler Lecturer on the 
Charles Frederick Chandler Foundation 
established by former students of Pro- 
fessor Chandler. 


The Class of 1889 Medal, to John 
Armitage Staunton, Jr., ’87Mines. A 
prize awarded to a graduate of the School 
of Mines, or of any of the Schools of 
Engineering, or of the School of Archi- 
tecture, who shall have distinguished him- 
self in any sphere of human effort. 
Awarded to Staunton for distinguished 
achievement in unifying the technical, 
moral and spiritual education of the Igor- 
rotes. 


The Loubat Prizes, awarded every five 
years for the best original works deal- 
ing with North America at any period 
preceding the Declaration of Independ- 
ence. First prize, $1,000, was awarded 
to The War With Mexico, by Justin 
Harvey Smith (two volumes, New York, 
the Macmillan Company, 1919). Second 
prize, $400, awarded to Handbook of 
Aboriginal American Antiquities, by 
William Henry Holmes (Bulletin No. 60 
of the Bureau of American Ethnology, 
Smithsonian Institution). 


Columbia College 


Chandler Historical Prizes, bequeathed 
by J. Winthrop Chandler, ’47, for the best 
essays on the history of civil government 
in America or some other historical sub- 
ject. Open to seniors in the College. 
First prize, Arthur Harry Schwartz, ’23, 
of Brooklyn, N. Y.; second prize, Irving 
H. Kaplan, '23, of Brooklyn; third prize, 
Chester Allen Smith, of Peekskill, N. Y. 

Deutscher Verein Prize in German, 
established by the Deutscher Verein of 
Columbia University, and awarded an- 
nually to the candidate for the Bachelor’s 
Degree with honors in Columbia College, 
deemed most proficient in the study of 
German; winner, Herman George Wendt, 
"23, of Jamaica, N: Y. 

Albert Marion Elsberg Prize, given by 
Mrs. Albert Elsberg in memory of her 
son, Albert Marion Elsberg, ’05, awarded 
for excellence in modern history, to a 
student regularly enrolled in Columbia 
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College; winner, Haid Haroutune David- 
ian, ’23, of the Island of Cyprus. 

Albert Asher Green Prize, awarded to 
the member of the senior class who has 
made the best record in scholarship dur- 
ing his undergraduate course; winner, 
James Oswald Wetterau, ’23, of Hicks- 
ville, N. Y. 

English Seminary Prize, of the Society 
for Promoting Religion and Learning, a 
prize of $20 for the best essay in ser- 
mon form upon an assigned subject; 
awarded to Edward Roche Hardy, '23, of 
New York. 

Benjamin F. Romaine Prize in Greek 
Language and Literature, the annual in- 
come of a fund of $1,000, awarded to that 
member of the graduating class of the 
College deemed to be the most proficient 
in the study of the Greek language and 
literature during a residence of three 
years at Columbia; winner, Samuel Theo- 
dore Hecht, ’23, of New York. 

Professor Van Amringe Mathematical 
Prize, the annual income of a fund of 
$5,000 given by George G. DeWitt, ’67, 
in honor of Professor John Howard 
Van Amringe, 60, and awarded annually 
to the student of the College deemed most 
proficient in the mathematical subjects 
designated during the year of award fer 
Freshmen and Sophomores in the Col- 
lege; winner, Morris Monsky, ’23, of 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

John Dash Van Buren, Jr., Prize in 
Mathematics, the annual income of $5,- 
000, the gift of Mrs. Louis T. Hoyt in 
memory of her nephew, John Dash Van 
Buren, Jr., 05, and awarded to the can- 
didate for an academic degree in the 
College, who passes the best examination 
in analytical geometry, differential and 
integral calculus, and in such additional 


GEORGE MEDIGOVITCH, ’23, OF 
BISBEE, ARIZONA Q 
Who won the Edward Sutliff Brainard Mem- 
orial Prize, the annual income of a fund of 
$1,200, the gift of Miss Phoebe T. Sutliff in 
memory of her nephew, Edward Sutliff Brain- 
ard, of the Class of 1921, to be awarded to the 
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subjects as the Department of Mathe- 
matics may prescribe; winner, Melvin 
David Baller, ’23, of New York. 


School of Architecture 


The Alumni Association’s medal for 
proficiency in advanced design was 
awarded to Louis Edgar Albright, ’23F A, 
of Columbus, Ohio; the annual medal of 
the American Institute of Architects, 
given to that student of the Columbia 
School of Architecture who has during 
his course maintained the best general 
standard in all departments of his work, 
went to Frederick James Woodbridge, 
"23F A, of New York; while Perry Coke 
Smith, ’23F A, of Norfolk, Va., won the 
McKim Fellowship in Architecture, 
founded by Mr. Charles F. McKim in 
1891, with a value of $2.000, and open for 
competition every two years to graduates 
of the School of Architecture under thirty 
years of age. The winner of this fellow- 
ship must devote at least two years to 
study and travel in Europe, ten months 
in each year to be spent in study in the 
American School of Architecture at 
Rome. 


School of Law 


Ordronauy Prise in Law, the annual 
income of a fund of $3,000, awarded to 
a candidate for the degree of Bachelor 
of Laws of at least one year's standing, 
for general proficiency in legal study; 
awarded to William K. Laws, '23L, of 
Sayre, Penn. 

James Kent Honorary Scholarships, 
awarded by the Faculty of Law to those 
students who have during the year won 
the highest distinction in scholarship; 
awarded to Joseph R. Apfel, '23L, of 
New York; Emanual H. Bloch, ’23L, of 
New York; William R. Carlisle, "23L, 
of Atlanta, Ga.; Henry Klein, 23L, of 
New York: William K. Laws, '23L, cf 
Sayre, Penn., and Archibald Holly Pat- 
terson, ’23L, of Hempstead, N. Y. 


Schools of Mines, Engineering and 
Chemistry 


llig Medals, established hy a bequest 
of $2,000 from William C. Hhig, '82Mines, 
and awarded by the Faculty to members 
of the graduating class for commendable 
proficiency in their regular studies; pre- 
sented to Stanley H. Gill, '23S. of Seattle, 
Wash.; Emile Gyss, ‘23S, of Yonkers, 
N. Y.; John W. Jhff, ‘23S, of Denver, 
Colo., and Frank A. Leers, '23S, of Bo- 
gota, N. J. 

George Vincent Wendell Memorial 
Medal, awarded annually by choice of 
the class and the faculty to that member 
of the graduating class who best exem- 
plifies the ideals of character, scholar- 
ship and service of the late Professor 
Wendell; presented to Reginald Gordon 
Sloane, ’23S, of New York City. 
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Faculty of Political Science 

The James Gordon Bennett Prise, the 
annual income of $1,000 awarded for the 
best essay on some subject of contem- 
porancous interest in the domestic or for- 
eign policy of the United States; pre- 
sented to Irving Rosenblum, ’24, of 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

The Robert Noxon Toppan Prize, en- 
dowed in memory of the late Robert N. 
Toppan, awarded to the member of the 
School of Law or School of Political 
Science who passes the best written ex- 
amination upon a paper prepared by the 
Professor of Constitutional Law; pre- 
sented to Abraham Kane Kaufman, 
241, of New York. 


College of Physicians and Surgeons 


The Harold Lee Meierhof Memorial 
Prize, annual income of the gift to the 
University of Dr. and Mrs. Edward Lee 
Meierhof in memory of their son, Har- 
old Lee Meierhof, 715, ’17P&S, and 
awarded to that student of the School 
of Medicine who shall have accomplished 
in the Department of Pathology some 
meritorious piece of research; presented 
to Milton John Matzner, '25P&S, of 
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Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Dr. William Perry Watson Prise in 
Pediatrics, income of the gift to the 
University, of William Perry Watson, 
"78P&S, of $5,000, to be awarded on the 
nomination of the Professor of Pedi- 
atrics, to that member of the graduating 
class of the School of Medicine who has 
been in attendance on the regular course 
of instruction for at least two years 
and has shown the most notable work 
in the study of diseases of infants and 
children; presented to Barbara Bart- 
lett Stimson, '23P&S, of New York City. 


College of Pharmacy 

Breitenbach Prise, a cash prize of $200 
given annually by Mr. Max J. Breiten- 
bach for the highest proficiency in the 
junior university course; awarded to 
Erasmus di Paola, ’23, of Bayonne, N. J. 

The Seabury Scholarship, founded by 
Henry C. Lovis, 93P&S, in memory of 
George J. Seabury, providing tuition dur- 
ing the senior vear of the university 
course, for the highest standing during 
the first three years; awarded to Augus- 
tus Andrew Maier, ’23. of Middletown, 
N. Y. 


O’Grady Sezz Comes Home for Commencement and Chalks 
Down a Few Impressions 


“Campus Night, an institution of festi- 
vity that heralds the birth of another 
beastly hot and serious Commencement 
Day, came and went on June 5. Some- 
body must have told Spectator and the 
Times about it, for University Hall court 
looked like an old-time Goldman Band 
concert carried upstairs. Your staf 
correspondent shook hands with 18.090 
folks by actual count, and estimates that 
there were more than that number whom 
he did not greet. 

“The Seventh Regiment Band played 
while the folks gathered and found them- 
selves seats on the steps of Avery Hall 
and the Library ledge and here and there, 
as summer crowds do. ‘Carmen,’ ‘Sam- 
son’ and the Barcarolle from ‘The Tales 
of Hoffman,’ stirred the tender depths 
of swains who had janes but were too 
difident to dance. Finally, the strains 
of ‘Bambalina,’ or one of those tunes that 
the young people of today dance to, set 
several couples undulating over the his- 
toric bricks trod by many a good man 
as he went to get his bursar’s receipt. 

“Among the officers and faculty mem- 
bers who looked on were Frank Facken- 
thal, ‘05, Levy Tyson (Master of Arts), 
and Doc Carman. Students and Alumni 
in the public eve included Rondo Robin- 
son, Valedictorian and raconteur; Horac> 
Coon, the essayist; Lt. Addision Bing- 
ham, O. R. C.; Bill Ford, barristers Kad 


Dreshfield, sportsman; Waldecker, coach 
of undergraduate crews; Stu Blundell, 
athlete; Link Rothschild, portrayer of 
Campus scenes, and a sprinkling of oth- 
ers who are less famous or slip our 
failing memory. 

“Early in the evening Ralph Morgan 
gave an organ recital in St. Paul's Chapel. 

“At 11:15 ‘Home, Sweet Home’ fol- 
lowed ‘Three O'Clock in the Morning’; 
the celibate who had sat all evening on 
a bench at the corner of the Library tilted 
his straw hat to normal and went home: 
the gathering dispersed. It was a real 
nice affair, and will be repeated next 
June.” 


“The number of photographs taken of 
homely girl and boy graduates by fond 
relatives was thirteen per cent. above the 
total for 1922 and four per cent. above 
the average for the last ten vears. 

“Ed Earle, ‘17, who is now a professor 
or something, took a seat with his class 
at the Alumni Luncheon amid hearty 
acclamation. The wisdom of ‘No 
Speeches’ was, however, adhered to. 


—_— 


“When everybody who stuck in the 
stands was at the saturation point, same 
whimsical Jad who had a brass instru- 
ment—and a breezy disposition played 
‘How Dry) I Am! ? 
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A Glimpse Into the Past 


The Commencement Exercises of Columbia College in 1861 
Held in the Academy of Music—Audience Requested Not to Throw Bouquets to Graduates—Many Prizes Awarded—Abraham 


Lincoln Made Columbia Doctor of Laws 


(Reprinted from the New York Evening Post, June 26, 1861.) 


“The one hundred and seventh Com- 
mencement of Columbia College was held 
at the Academy of Music today. The 
house was fairly filled. Among the gen- 
tlemen on the stage were the President, 
Dr. King; and the Faculty of the College ; 
Mr. Hamilton Fish, President of the 
Board of Trustees; the Trustees, Messrs. 
Peter Cooper, Gulian C. Verplanck, 
Richard P. Jencks, Rev. Drs. DeWitt and 
Leonard, Rev. Messrs. Ward, Lyon and 
others. 

“Mr. F. B. Helmsmuller’s fine orchestra 
played Kucken’s Mein Engel March and 
Meyerbeer’s March de Sacre, after which 
the Chaplain of the College read two or 
three short prayers. 

“President King called the attention of 
the audience to a recent custom, which he 
considered distasteful to all who appre- 
ciate the honor and dignity of academic 
exercises, and requested that the throw- 
ing of bouquets to the graduates might 
be dispensed with. This sensible sugges- 
tion met with the hearty approval of a 
large portion of the audience. 

“The exercises of the graduating class 
commenced with the Greek Salutatory, 
which in Columbia College is the highest 
class honor. The Salutatorian was Mr. 
Frederic C. Whitehouse, son of Bishop 
Whitehouse of Illinois. The Valedictory, 
which is generally the first honor in 
American colleges, in Columbia is elec- 
tive by the class. The second honor is the 
Latin Salutatory, which was to have been 
delivered by Mr. William A. Rice, but 
the President announced that, with a 
spirit which he (the President) could not 
but commend, Mr. Rice had gone with 
his regiment, the 
Ninth New York 
State Militia, to the 
seat of war. The 
hearty applause of 
the audience suff- 
ciently excused the 
absence of the 
Salutatorian. Mr. 
Albert McNully, 
Jr., the German 
Salutatorian, who 
is a member of the 
Seventh Regiment, 
was also ‘excused 
on account of mili- 
tary duty.’ 

“The orations 
were delivered in 
the following 
order: 

“English Saluta- 
tory—Oration, 
Samuel B. Ward; 
‘A War of Prin- 
ciple,’ William H. 
Caswelt; ‘Con- 
cordia Res Parvae 
Crescunt,’ Elisha 
Horton, Jr.; ‘Ves- 
tigia Nulla Retror- 
sum,’ Gratz Na- 


than; ‘Eternity of =S rere: 


Thought,’ Luis P. 
Walton : "Our 
Country,’ Edward 


IN 1861, THE MAIN BUILDING OF THE COLLEGE WI 


Mitchell; ‘The Ultimate Rule of Right,’ 
Wm. M. Van Wagenen; Poem, ‘The 
Worship of Bacchus,’ Erastus B. Rudd; 
‘The Kevolutionary Spirit of Modern 
Times,’ E. W. West; ‘Study,’ Joseph M. 
Turner; ‘Watchman, What of the 
Night?’ Reuben W. Howes, Jr.; Poem, 
‘A Vision of the Ages,’ Geo. Lansing 
Taylor; Master's Oration, Rev. Henry 
C. Kinney, A.B. 


Trustees’ and Other Prizes 


“At the conclusion of the Master's 
oration, the President awarded testi- 
monials to the five honor men of the 
graduating class, announced the names of 
the five honor men of the other three 
classes, and awarded the Trustees’ and 
other prizes as follows: 

“Sentors—Frederic C. Whitehouse, 
Wm. Alexander Rice, Samuel B. Ward, 
Wm. H. Caswell, Elisha Horton, Jr.; 
Juniors—Chas. Sigourney Knox, Jno. A. 
Vanderpoel, Wm. A. O. Hegeman, David 
B. Olyphant, Francis Babcock; Sopho- 
mores—Hiram A. Nazro, Dan. Marvin, 
Jr., Fanning C. T. Beck, Richard M. 
Henry, Randall C. Hall; Freshmen— 
Theodore Frelinghuysen Demarest, Duane 
S. Everson, John M. Adams, J. Butler 
Kissam, Charles B. Rice. 

“Prizes for German: 1. C. E. Gong- 
don, 2. N. E. Cornwall; Seminary Prises, 
Greek Prize: Thomas H. Sill; English 
Prize: William M. Vauldagener ; Alumni 
Association Prize: Gratz Nathan; Labor- 
atory Prize of $100: Samuel B. Ward. 

“The degree of Bachelor of Arts was 
then conferred upon the following mem- 
bers of the late senior class: 
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“James Benkard, Jr.; William A. 
Boyd, George H. Carey, William H. Cas- 
well, Henry Dudley, John Gihon, Jr., 
Langdon Greenwood, Charles C. Haight, 
Edward Haight, Jr., William R. Hillyer, 
Elisha Horton, Jr., Reuben W. Howes, 
Jr., Walter B. Lawrence, Albert McNulty, 
Jr., Edward Mitchell, Gratz Nathan, 
Frank A. Otis, Richard C. Ray, William 
A. Rice, Eratus B. Rudd, William H. 
Russell, Jr., Thomas T. Sabine, Harry 
A. Schermerhorn, Thomas Henry Sill, 
George Lansing Taylor, Henry C. Taylor, 
John A. Tucker, Stephen H. Turnbull, 
Joseph M. Turner, William M. Van 
Wagenen, Levi P. Walton, Isaac J. Ward, 
Samuel B. Ward, E. Walter West, Fred- 
eric C. Whitehouse, Albert B. Whitney. 

“Almost all the young men who were 
graduated Bachelors are natives of New 
York and New Jersey. The degree of 
Master of Arts was then conferred upon 
the following candidates in course : 


Masters in Course 


“Rev. George W. Deane, of 1853; Rev. 
Henry C. Kenney, Rev. Henry L. Jones, 
Wyllie P. Baxter, Charles H. Merskell, 
Harmar Hendricks, Henry W. Cooper, 
Jas. R. Manley, Jas. W. Romeyn, Stephen 
B. M. Cornell, Jacob A. Geissenhainer, 
F. C. Wainwright, Gilbert T. Totten, all 
of 1858; Francis Hendrick, Ambrose C. 
Kingsland, and G. L. Kingsland, of 1856. 

“The following honorary degrees were 
also conferred: Doctors of Laws: Abra- 
ham Lincoln. President of the United 
States; John Anthon, Counsellor at law 
and an alumnus of Columbia College; 
Alexander W. Bradford, Counsellor at 
law, of this city. 

“Doctors of Di- 
vinity: Rev. Charles 
Bancroft, one of 
the canons of the 
Cathedral of Mon- 
treal, Canada East, 
and an alumnus of 
the College; Rev. 
James Mason Knox, 
minister of the 
Dutch Reformed 
Church, German- 
town, Pa., and an 
alumnus of the 
College; Rev. Ed- 
ward N. Mead of 
Sing Sing, West- 
chester County, and 
an alumnus of the 
College; Rev. Sul- 
livan Weston, as- 
sistant minister of 
Trinity Church, 
and chaplain of the 
Seventh Regiment; 


Rev. S. Chipman 
a: wees Thrall, rector of 
i ARN A OARE AE Trinity Church, 


San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia; Rev. Joseph 
C. Passmore, pro- 
fessor of Rhetoric 
and Intellectual 
Philosophy in St. 
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On Being Educated— Some Notes from the Fifty-Year Class 


By W. Seton Gordon, ’73, of Sandgate, Kent, England 


HE passing of a 
Class, on the semi- 
centenary of its 
; graduation, would 
mex seem to call for, or at 
W Ẹ least excuse, some vale- 
WW dictory on its part. The 
N ae should e 1a 

~~ few survivors to a fina 
n= ES aN word, if claimed. In- 
deed, its view may 
possess an interest—perhaps even a value 
—for the University of today. Its retro- 
spect is a long one. 


At matriculation, the Fifty-Year Class 
of the College numbered thirty-two men, 
of whom it graduated, however, but 
twenty-one. Six survive. These insigni- 
ficant figures, when contrasted with the 
enormous size of the student body of 
today, in themselves indicate the far- 
reaching change wrought by a half cen- 
tury in the life of the University. 

Of the College of the old days, its 
location and buildings, or of the old 
New York— 

seen in the light of suns that long have set, 
it is unnecessary to speak; although the 
subject is a fascinating one to any old 
New Yorker, and especially to an old 
graduate. These have been already 
treated in the pages of this journal.* 
Of the faculty and instructors, one would 
be more justifiably tempted to record a 
memory, because of the sincere respect 
and affection which they inspired. Not 
one of them is leit. It may, however, 
be of value to set down some impres- 
sions and memories, to compare and con- 
trast earlier conditions with those exist- 
ing at present, and perhaps to advance 
certain conclusions. These latter must 
be accepted as the views of a lover of 
the old College—of an old son of Co- 
lumbia, whose grandfather graduated in 
1786, and whose grandson will probably 
graduate in 1936. 


Old School Emphazised Ymportance of 
the Classics 


Among the changes in 
of teaching which fifty years have 
brought about, the most important is 
the substitution of science for the classi- 
cal languages. This was the natural out- 
come of (1) the extraordinary growth 
of scientific research and knowledge; (2) 
its new and relative importance, from a 
practical point of view, as a subject of 
study; (3) the conviction that the classi- 
cal languages had largely lost their one- 
time value; and (4) the increased im- 


curriculum 


portance of the study of modern lan- 
guages. 

The old College stood squarely for the 
old-fashioned classical education. It 


taught nothing but the classics and pure 
mathematics. While im the early Sev- 
enties it pretended to teach elementary 
chemistry and physics, this teaching was 
largely a make-believe. and could not be 
taken seriously. On the other hand, the 
School of Mines taught chemistry and 
allied sciences and taught them well. The 
miners knew they were studying branches 
of knowledge which they would have to 


“See Columbia Alumni News, April 26, 1912. 


earn their bread by; the college men re- 
garded science as something outside of 
their domain. Yet the old College gave 
way somewhat in regard to modern lan- 
guages, and permitted French or German 
to be substituted for Greek in the Senior 
year. 


Of the permanent value of a knowledge 
of the classical languages and of classi- 
cal literature, only a man ignorant of 
life and languages can, for a moment, 
entertain a doubt. The percentage of 
Latin words in English is preponderant, 
and in all romance languages it com- 
prises nearly the whole. It would be 
to the advantage of English if the lan- 
guage contained a larger proportion of 
Latin words. A tongue justly aspiring to 
be the supreme world language cannot 
have too strong an infusion of Latin. 
Fifty years ago it was the fad of a cer- 
tain school of writers to exalt Anglo- 
Saxon English at the expense of Latin 
English. Johnsonese was decried. As a 
matter of fact, many of our Saxon words 
have their faces and edges already worn 
so smooth that it is as hard to recog- 
nize their meaning as to decipher the 
denomination of a worn-out coin. Some 
words, such as “get.” mean so much or 
so little, that we have to discard them 
as useless. Our Latin words never lose 
their sharpness of outline or clarity of 
signification. 


Apart from an intimate knowledge of 
Latin roots, which is essential in the 
study of all romance languages, the value 
of translation of any foreign language 
into English is to teach the student to 
express his thoughts in English and fur- 
nish him, by exercise, with a ready Eng- 
lish vocabulary. 

Teaching methods have no doubt im- 
proved in recent years. In England the 
standard of classical scholarship appears 
to be high. Journals like the H’estmiunster 
Gazette constantly advertise a prize of 
a few guineas for the best rendering into 
Greek elegiacs of (say) Christina Ros- 
setti’s well known sonnet— 


Remember me when I am gone away, 
Gone far away into the silent land;— 


or Shelley’s— 
I arise from dreams of thee— 


and the responses are numerous, indi- 
cating the existence of a cultivated pub- 
lic to whom the writing of Greek and 
Latin verses is a pastime. I am sure 
that no undergraduate at Columbia in 
my day could turn out work to compare 
with it. Yet a sixth-form boy at Eton, 
Harrow or Shrewsbury is expected to 
write Greek and Latin verses with ease 
and without errors—espectally in quan- 
tities—for a false quantity is an unpar- 
donable sin. This making of verses, 
however, ts a mere showy manifestation 
of scholarship, and, in my opinion, is of 
absolutely no value except as mental gym- 
nastics. It is of a kind with the re- 
quirement that one should be able to 
point out the difference in style between 
the Greek prose of Aristotle and that of 
Thucydides. We were content it we could 
translate one or both languages ad aper- 
turam libri, and the College asked no 
more. 


Mathematics Well Taught in Early Days 


Pure mathematics was a subject a!l- 
ways well taught at Columbia, the tradi- 
tion coming down through a succession 
of fine mathematicians, the last of whom, 
in my day, was Van Amringe. Before 
him, there had been Davies, Hackley, 
Peck and some others. I cannot refrain 
from a few words about Van Amringe. 
I saw his then lanky and somewhat awk- 
ward form (he wore a beard in those 
days and somehow looked taller) first 
at the old Columbia Grammar School in 
Fourth Avenue and 24th Street, about 
1865. Four years later, when I matricu- 
lated, he was already Adjunct Professor 
with Dr. Peck. What there was about 
this remarkable man that endeared him 
so to all who listened to him, I cannot 
tell. It must have been his open honesty 
and sincerity. During the early Seven- 
ties, he was always a favorite; but with 
later classes the affection displayed by 
his students toward him became a posi- 
tive cult. Returning to New York in 
1890, after many years’ absence in the 
West. I found that his popularity was 
simply unbounded. It has so remained, 
enshrined in the hearts of all. I shouid 
have expected that Dr. Drisler, a most 
gentle and lovable man, would have 
shared this popularity; perhaps he did, 
but not in the same degree. 


To matriculate, we had to pass in 
arithmetic, algebra to quadratics, and 
a couple of books of Euchd. Van Am 
always professed to find the Freshmen 
weak in arithmetic, declaring that it was 
never properly taught at school; and in- 
sisted upon going all through it again 
the first year. We then plunged rapidly 
into higher algebra, including logarithms ; 
the remainder of Euclid; plane, analyti- 
cal and spherical trigonometry and conic 
sections. Peck, a West Pointer, took the 
higher mathematics as his field. Take it 
all in all, if we did not learn pure mathe- 
matics thoroughly, it was due to our own 
laziness or incapacity. Ogden Rood. an 
unsurpassed teacher, endeavored to teach 
us physics; and if a thorough knowledge 
and love of his subject was enough. no 
man was better equipped. Schmidt 
taught us German and antiquities; also, 
ancient history and ancient geography. 
About this time, John Krom Rees had a 
small observatory (the wags dubbed it an 
absurdatory) set up on the Campus, and 
installed a telescope; but we did little 
in astronomy. 


Education a Continuous Process 


In college, we were taught methods of 
study which have stood me in good stead 
throughout life. The undergraduate who 
is content to read only his text, as given 
out by the authorities, acquires but a 
meagre and unsatisfactory view of his 
author. To perfect one’s knowledge of 
any subject of study, first collect its 
bibhiography—the names of all who have 
written upon it, and the names and dates 
of publication of their various works. 
Ransack every catalogue, encyclopaedia. 
and index vou can lay hands on. Con- 
sult librarians and book publishers. This 
process» will acquaint you with an enor- 
mous amount)of reading matter, more 
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especially if you include, as you should, 
French and German treatises as well as 
English. The next step is to imbibe the 
facts collected in these books, taking 
them in the order of date of publication, 
until the mind is saturated. This men- 
tal saturated solution must then be al- 
lowed time to settle and clarify; for the 
acquirement of knowledge is a slow pro- 
cess. 

One indispensible factor is interest. 
Lack of interest in a subject renders 
nugatory the time and effort of both in- 
structor and student. We are benefitted, 
not by what we read, but by what we re- 
member. Lack of interest dulls memory, 
and the very keenest memory of facts 
is essential to success. We cannot afford 
the time to read facts twice; life is too 
short. The genius surpasses the dullard, 
no matter how diligent the latter may 
be; the labor imposed by his forgetful- 
ness is greater than his strength can 
bear. 

But more time is now necessarily re- 
quired for an education—let us say 
rather, for a preliminary education, for 
education is a continuous process and 
ceases, or should cease, only with life. 
1873 matriculated at the age of fifteen 
and graduated at nineteen; 1923 matri- 
culates at nineteen and graduates at 
twenty-three. 1953 will matriculate at 
twenty-five and graduate at twenty-nine. 


Raw Material Must Be Wisely Selected 


The more costly process needs to be 
more economically employed. It cannot 
be lavished upon all who present them- 
selves. Nor is there need it should. Dur- 
ing the Sixties and Seventies, the classes 
at Columbia College averaged perhaps 
forty. The Fifty-Year Class graduated 
but twenty-one. The effort today at all 
American universities is to discover 
means to limit the number while improv- 
ing the quality of applicants. There has 
always hitherto been an undesirable ele- 
ment among students which could be 
eliminated with benefit to all concerned. 
The muddied oafs at the goals may in 
times past, and perhaps may still, have a 
certain value in the many-sided life of 
the University; but they rarely turned 
out Phi Beta Kappa men. Worse than 
these is the ostentatiously rich student, 
whose presence is everywhere acknowl- 
edged as a disadvantage. 

American business judgment—for the 
business man, and no longer the un- 
worldly old-time pedagogue has now 
taken hold and control of our univer- 
sities—was never more satisfactorily 
shown than in the quickness with which 
this situation of affairs is being utilized 
to improve the selected raw material, 
and consequently the prospective output. 
Education tends to become more costly 
each succeeding year. In Great Britain, 
its cost serves to accentuate and main- 
tain the gulf which separates the social 
classes, because the rich can afford to 
buy education for their children, while 
the poor cannot. This result appears 
unavoidable. To Americans, the very 
presentation of such an idea is unwel- 
come. We recognize that many of our 
brightest intellects, whose work in sci- 
ence has met the world’s recognition. 
came over as children in the steerage of 
an emigrant ship. Wealth is no better 
fitted to produce native ability, or fitness 
to serve the public, than poverty. 

It is, however, practical business com- 
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mon sense that the most extended and 
costly education must be reserved for 
those best fitted to benefit by it. This 
thought, although recently elaborated by 
a distinguished New England college 
president, must be credited to our able 
president of Columbia. We must hand- 
pick the raw material, and work them 
into the men and women of the future. 
Yet mistakes may be made. There is no 
fixed age in life for the development of 
natural ability. The apparently hope- 
less dunce of twelve may later display 
unusual capacity; and the brilliant lad 
of fifteen may suffer occultation and dis- 
appoint all hopes of distinction at twenty. 

Columbia may experience a disadvan- 
tage by reason of the very size of its 
student body. For the intimate, daily, 
closely-personal association which must 
follow the hand-picked process of selec- 
tion, many believe that the small country 
college possesses an advantage as against 
the over-crowded and perhaps over- 
grown university. I would not, at pres- 
ent, concede this. The whole movement 
is still a laboratory process, and not yet 
adapted to mass production. 

But the result to be attained is worth 
any and every effort. The war taught 
us the value of well-equipped men. Gov- 
ernmental incompetence wasted billions 
upon wooden ships constructed of green 
timber, and on steel ships pinned to- 
gether with lead rivets. The few men of 
real ability which the country possesses 
came to the front. We wisely supplied 
them by statute with absolute, arbitrary 
and unlimited power and humbly obeyed 
them. For four years we were governed 
by an oligarchy. We learned that, just 
as a wise and benevolent despotism is, 
if judged only by its results, the best of 
governments, so is government by a 
few, undisturbed by the clamor of the 
mob, necessary to prudent and prompt 
action in times of national stress. But 
we must have the men ready for the 
emergency, and the universities must 
prepare them. 


Prestige an Asset for Success 


What is the limit of university teach- 
Time (that is, the student’s time, 


ing ? 
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not the university’s, for we assume that 
the university is endowed with a god-like 
immortality and perpetual youth), may 
not permit it to impart to all its childrea 
all that can be known in any one branch 
of human knowledge. This may have 
been possible in the distant past, but 
cannot be hoped for in the future, for 
the limit of human knowledge is being 
constantly and almost daily extended. 
The university can impart instruction in 
the rudiments of all branches of study 
which are useful to pursue. Its fame 
throughout the world as a centre of 
learning is something to strive for, and 
indeed when secured is a valuable asset. 
Success is influenced by the prestige 
which accrues from a long and honorable 
history, the reflected glory of great and 
historic names and by a thousand other 
such imponderable considerations. In the 
first rank is the composition of its fac- 
ulty. Each Chair should be filled by a 
world-known name. If possible, he 
should be the most renowned man in 
his particular subject. His own supreme 
reputation in the classical or scientific 
world is of value because it enhances the 
importance of what he teaches: youth 
is a hero-worshipper, and forms its esti- 
mates of men by their success in life. 
Each instructor must also be an enthusi- 
ast in his own field of research—for en- 
thusiasm is essential to success, and is 
contagious. He is a specialist and need 
know but one subject—better only one, 
since otherwise he dissipates his ener- 
gies. His value to the student body lies 
in the fact that he saves the vast time 
and labor which original research de- 
mands; he delves in the mine and comes 
up with the ore in shape ready for use. 
He should possess personal magnetism; 
I could name professors of Columbia in 
my day who were failures because they 
were deficient in this regard. 

There now exist, for the teacher, fields 
of useful effort which fifty years ago 
were not only untouched but absolutely 
unrecognized. The Western universities, 
supplementing the splendid work of the 
agricultural colleges, conduct during the 
winter months useful classes for farmers 
and their wives, lecturing upon subjects 


~ Zh: ? "T l 
1923, the Col- 


umbia Unit of the Reserve Officers Training Corps, was formally inspected by General William 
Barclay Parsons, ’79, ’82Mines, Chairman of the Board of Trustees, President Butler, Officers 
of the Military Department of the University, and members of the Columbia University Post of 


the American Legion. The Reviewin 


party was headed by General Parsons, with Major William 


C. Foote, Commandant of the R.O.T.C., on his left, and the Cadet Captain of the Columbia Unit, 


on his right. 


} Other members of the reviewing party were President Butler, Dean 
Stringfellow, Assistant Professor of Military Sci 
of the Columbia Post of the Legion: Condict W. 
P. Hoyt, Jr., ’03; and Commander Wibligra ech pbé 


Hawkes, Captain 


and Tactics, and the following members 
Cutler Ye be P&S, Commander; Russell 
; D7 or of Metallurgy. 
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of interest and practical value not neces- 
sarily connected with the farm. Thre 
value of the summer schools, first begun 
at Columbia and now generally intro- 
duced throughout the country, is beyond 
computation. The elders thirst for knowl- 
edge as well as the young. Many 
branches of knowledge, indeed, predicate, 
for their proper assimilation, an exper!- 
ence and practical acquaintance with life 
such as a youth cannot have had. This 
applies to history, which is eminently a 
subject of study for mature years; and 
to some extent to all classical literature, 
the beauty of which is largely unper- 
ceived by youth owing to inexperience 
of life and its lessons. What schoolboy 
can understand the meaning of much of 
Horace—say the fourteenth Ode of the 
second book? The same may be said 
of the sad and gentle philosophy of Mar- 
cus Aurelius. 

In my view, it will in time be recog- 
nized that it is part of the duty of the 
university to welcome back the older 
graduate to residence at any period of 
his business or professional life. Its 
quiet cloisters and leafy solitudes should 
be open to him at all times as a retreat 
for study. The existing graduate schools 
are but the first step. The tired banker, 
the overworked lawyer who has never 
had time to open any book other than a 
professional treatise since he left college, 
the clergyman wlio longs to follow again, 


with unquenched thirst for knowledge, 
the travels of Herodotus or the story of 
Caesar’s battles—all these might be drawn 
again to Alma Mater; as Wolsey in his 
age turned to the peace of the Abbey 
of Leicester. She will have no more 
eager students—eager, like the aged 
Ulysses, to sail beyond the sunset and 
the baths of all the western stars until 
they die. 

Hats off, young youngsters, while thie 
greyheads of the Fifty-Year Class go by. 
Perhaps, fifty years from now, a cor- 
poral’s guard of your Class will likewise 
totter along in a thin line at Commence- 
ment, while Columbia men yet unborn 
will watch them with curious eyes. Let 
me give you a worthy sentiment for the 
passing: 

We wait for the bugle; the night-dews are cold, 

The limbs of the soldiers feel jaded and old; 

The field of our bivouac is windy and bare, 

There is lead in our joints, there is frost in our 
air; 

The future is veiled and its fortunes unknown 

As we lie with hushed breath till the bugle is 


blown. 
* * * 
Though the bivouac of age may ‘put ice in our 
veins 


And no fiber of steel in our sinew remains; 

Though the comrades of yesterday’s march are 
not here, 

And the sunlight seems pale and the branches 
are sere, 

Though the sound of our cheering dies down to 
a moan— 

We shall find our lost youth when the bugle is 
blown. 


Alexander Hamilton’s Battery Only Revolutionary War 
Unit Still in Regular Army 


N June 17, the 62nd 
Artillery (Anti-Air- 
craft) of the Regular 
3 Army, occupied Camp 
JKR Alexander Hamilton, Camp 
r Upton, N. Y. To Colum- 
bia Alumni, this will be an 
interesting coincidence, for 
Battery “B” of that regiment’ was origin- 
ally raised and commanded by Alexander 
Hamilton (1774). This battery is the 
only unit of the present Regular Army 
that has been in existence since Revolu- 
tionary davs. Its history has been con- 
tinuous since that time, and is a most 
honorable one. 


The battery was organized in 1776 as 
a company of New York State truops, 
Hamilton being commissionea a captain 
and assigned to its command at the age 
of nineteen. It was transferred to the 
Continental Army by resolution of the 
Provisional Congress of New York, 
March 17, 1777, and was in active service 
throughout the Revolution. Following 
the war and despite the recommendations 
of General Washington, the army was 
disbanded to an almost invisible care- 
taking detachment. The nation’s finances 
were exhausted, so Congress, on June 2, 
1784, resolved: 


“That the commanding officer be, and 
he is hereby directed to discharge the 
troops now in the service of the United 
States, except twenty-five privates to 


guard the stores at Fort Pitt and fifty- 
five to guard the stores at West Point, 
aud other magazines, with a proportion- 
ate number of officers; no officer to re- 
main in service above the rank of Cap- 
tain, and those privates to be retained 
who were enlisted on the best terins: 
Provided, that Congress before its re- 
cess shall not take other measures re- 
specting the disposition of those troops.” 

Pursuant to this resolution, the Con- 
tinental Army was disbanded (we can 
scarcely dignify this operation with the 
more modern word, “demobilized”), but 
cre organization being retained in serv- 
ice. The organization retained was Alex- 
ander Hamilton’s old battery of artillery, 
then stationed at West Point, N. Y., 
which was at that time the most import- 
ant garrison in this country. 

In 1787, this battery became one of the 
four companies of the “Artillery Bat- 
talion,” the rest of the standing army 
consisting of a regiment of infantry of 
eight companies (a company, infantry or 
artillery, comprised but sixty men). 
From January, 1790, to August, 1795, 
the battery was engaged in the North- 
western Indian Wars. 
came part of the Ist Regiment of Artil- 
lery, but apparently did not participate 
in any of the battles of the War of 
1812. 


Upon the reorganization of the army 


in 1816, Hamilton’s old battery was 
designated as “E Battery, 2nd Battalion, 


In 1812, it be-- 


(1774). 


Northern Division.” In 1821 it was re- 
christened, “Battery C, 2nd Artillery.” 
Subsequently, it became Battery “F,” 4th 
Artillery. 

The battery participated in the Florida 
Indian wars of 1817-18, 1835-42 and 1855- 
58, and took an active part in the Mexi- 
can War. In the Civil War, it was en- 
gaged in the Peninsula Campaign, and 
at Fredericksburg, Chancellorsville, 
Gettysburg, and Cold Harbor. 

In 1901, the battery was designated 
as the 17th Company, Coast Artillery 
Corps; in 1916 it became the 4th Com- 
pany, Fort Mills, Philippine Islands; 
and in 1917, the 4th Company, Coast De- 
fenses of Manila and Subic Bays. In 
1922, it resumed its former designation 
of “17th Company, C. A. C.,” and was 
assigned that same year to the 62nd Artil- 
lery, C. A. C., as Battery “B,” the desig- 
nation it now holds. The 62nd Artillery 
is an anti-aircraft artillery regiment, 
stationed this last winter at Fort Totten, 
Long Island, N. Y. As such it is of the 
most modern type in the service, —a type 
developed during the World War, and 
one with a great future before it as the 
importance of aircraft increases. 

(The News is indebted to Major 
William C. Foote, Commandant of the 
Columbia Unit of the R. O. T. C., far 
compiling the facts in this article —Ed.) 


1913 Fund Reports Good Progress 


As the News goes to press, the 
Class of 1913 reports that eighty-one 


members have subscribed to their 
Decennial Fund, with a total of 
$2,850.50. 
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As the Camera Caught ‘Them 


| SENIOR AWARDS PRESENTED 

AT ANNUAL CLASS DAY EXER- 
| CISES.—In keeping with Morningside 
| tradition, the 1923 graduates ot Colum- 
bia College, with many of their friends, 
relatives and invited guests, assembled 
in the quadrangle in front of the 
School of Mines on Monday afternoon, 
| June 4, for their Class Day Exercises, 
| at which the various prizes offered to the 
seniors for distinctive achievements in 
the College were awarded. 

Class day addresses were made by 
Dean Herbert E. Hawkes and Robert 
F. Pulleyn, president of the Class of 
1923. The class history was read by 
C. Warner Tufts and the class poem 
| and valedictory by Henry M. Robin- 
son, Jr., of Malden, Mass. 

The Alumni prize was presented to 
Franklin V. Brodil, '23, by Chester W. 
Cuthell, president of the College Alumni 
Association. George Medigovitch, of Bis- 
bee, Arizona, won the Brainard Memorial 
prize, 

© international 


COMMISSIONS IN U. S. ARMY PRESENTED TO SEN- 
(ORS.—General Robert Bullard, commander of the Eastern 
Department, at Class Day awarded commissions as Second 
Lieutenant in the Officers’ Reserve Corps, U. S. Army, to the 
following members of the Columbia unit of the R.O.T.C., 
Major William C. Foote commanding: Eugene E. Heaton, of 
Long Island City; Francis S. Chase, of Orange, N. J.; Edward 
T. McCaffrey, of New York City; Milton Kornblum and Charles 
A. Riedel, of Brooklyn. General Bullard also presented certifi- 
cates of eligibility for appointments to the Officers’ Reserve 
Corps to another group of seven students who will receive their 
commissions when they become of age. 

In addition to these awards, the 1913 Football Cup was pre- 
sented to Francis K. Scovil, ’23, by Walter E. Ruprecht, 713S. 
It is given yearly by the Class of 1913 to a member of the foot- 
ball squad for distinction in scholarship. T. Ludlow Chrystie, 
‘92, announced that the 1892 Residence Hall Scholarship, given 
annually to an undergraduate in Columbia College, had been 
awarded to Walter Koppisch, ’24; and Professor Parker T. 
Moon, ’13, president of the Columbia chapter of Phi Beta Kappa, 
announced elections to the scholarship fraternity. 


© Kadel & Herbert 


THE ACADEMIC PROCESSION 
RETURNING FROM THE COM- 
MENCEMENT EXERCISES, — The 
photograph shows a general view of the 
academic procession, headed by William 
H. McCastline, 03 P&S, University 
Medical Officer, the Faculty Marshal of 
the procession. Directly behind him 
are General William Barclay Parsons, 
’79, °82 Mines (right), chairman of the 
Board of Trustees; Don Gelasio Cae- 

| tani, 203S.. ’23 Hon, (left), Italian Am- 
bassador to the United States; Bishop 
William T. Manning, ’05 Hon. (right) 
and Marcellus Hartley Dodge, ’03 (left), 
trustees of the University; followed by 
other trustees, honorary degree men and 
faculty members. 


Photo by P. & A. 
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THE HONORARY DEGREE CAN- 
DIDATES AND THEIR FACULTY 
ESCORTS.—The academic procession 
formed in the Library building and pro- 
ceeded down the west stairway of the 
grove into the north door of the Uni- 
versity gymnasium for the annual Com- 
mencement exercises. This picture 
shows the section of the procession made 
up of the honorary degree candidates 
and their faculty escorts, headed by two 
faculty marshals. Don Gelasio Caetani, 
’03S (left), and Frederick J. E. Wood- 
bridge, Dean of the Graduate Faculties 
(right), are the second couple shown in 
this photograph, followed by Judge Wil- 
lam S. Andrews, ’82L, and Harlan F. 
Stone, *98L, Dean of the Law School; 
and the other six honorary degree candi- 
dates and their escorts. 


© Wide World 
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ANNAPOLIS MEN RECEIVE 
GRADUATE DEGREE FROM COL- 
UMBIA.—By an arrangement between 
the Navy Department and the Colum- 
bia Schools of Mines, Engineering and 
Chemistry, a certain quota of honor 
men who graduate each year from An- 
napolis are assigned to spend a year 
in graduate study in engineering at 
Columbia. At the conclusion of the 
year’s work, these men receive the Col- 
umbia degree of Master of Science. 

The accompanying photograph shows 
these Navy men in full dress, proceed- 
ing in the academic procession to the 
gymnasium for the Commencement ex- 


ercises. 
© Wide World 


1898 PRESENTS GIFT.—Just be- 
fore the Alumni Luncheon the Class of 
1898 assembled on the steps of Avery 
Hall and presented to General Parsons, 
chairman of the Board of Trustees, the 
Class’ Twenty-fifth Anniversary Gift, 
consisting of a fund of $6,500 with 
which to found the Van Am Prize Fund. 


Photo by Eimer, ’06. 
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THE ALUMNI LUNCHEON 
WAS HELD IN THE GROVE.—The 
Commencement Day Committee re- 
ceived much praise for carrying out the 
idea of an out-of-doors luncheon. The 
shade trees in the grove were effective 
in warding off the hot sun. After the 
luncheon, the crowd dispersed to class 
headquarters in Hamilton Hall to dress 
for the Costume Parade. 


Photo by Eimer, 06. 
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GENERAL PARSONS ACCEPTING 

© TWENTY-FIFTH REUNION GIFT 
OF ’98.—In the absence of President 
Butler, General William Barclay Par- 
sons, ‘79, ’82Mines, chairman of the 
Board of Trustees, officiated at Com- 


mencement. President Butler, who is Photo by Eimer, ’06. 
now in England delivering a series of `V nena 
lectures on the Watson Foundation, THEY DID NOT ORDER THE RAIN.—Some of the 


wheelhorses of the Commencement Day Committee. —Left to 
right, James R. Robinson, °04, ’06L; George R. Beach, ’95, 
’97L; Harris K. Masters, '94Mines; Charles G. Proffitt, "17. 
and John A. Church, jr,’ 06S. 


had previously been absent from only 

one Commencement, that of 1893, since 

he entered the University as a sub-fresh- 
Ô man, in 1878. 


AT THE ALUMNI LUNCHEON.— 
(Upper left) The smiling countenance of 
Frank S. Hackett, °99. He thought it 
was a good lunch, too. (Upper right) 
Ward Melville, ’09, and Benton Sanders, 
709. (Lower left) George G. Moore, Jr., 
06; Austin P. Palmer, ’06S, and Samuel 
T. Hollister, 09. (Lower right) Edmund 
A. Prentis, Jr., 06S, drinks a last cold 
one. 

Photos by Eimer, 06. 
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THE 1883 GROUP AT COMMENCEMENT 
PHOTOGRAPH TAKEN ON THE SIDE STEPS OF ST. PAUL’S CHAPEL ON COMMENCEMENT MORNING. 
First row: (Left to right): F. E. Laimbeer, '83, and his two sons, Jack L. and William; J. C. West, ’83; J. T. J. Bird, ’83; J. M. Chew, ’83; 
H. A. Helm (guest of G. H. Barnes); A. V. Williams Jackson, ’83; T. Knox, ’83. Second row: (Left to right) J. H. Schmelzel, '83; H. H. 
Frost, ’°83; E. P. Lyon, ’83; G. H. Barnes, ’83; James Brown, '’83 Mines; A. L. Walker, ’°83 Mines. Third row: (Left to right) S. W. Balch, 
"83 Mines; J. K. Gore, ’83; J. V. Chalmers, ’83; Pell W. Foster, ’°83 Mines; and O. K. Hand, '83 (Standing). Top row: (Left to right) J. F. 
Jenkins, '84, and J. D. Livingston, '80. 
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THE OLDER GRADUATES LED THE PARADE.—Although 
Commencement Day this year was not honored by the presence 
of the Older Graduates in numbers “fifteen hundred strong,” 
quite a few did get up to Morningside to add to the festive spirit 
of the occasion and the glory of the “‘good old days.” Led by 
the famous Early Eighties Band, the following ‘faithful’? marched 
staunchly at the head of the Costume Parade: Edward Behr, 
'77Mines; J. Arthur Booth, °78, ’82P&S; William E. Bullard, 
’74P&S; George F. Butterworth, '74, ’76L; Otis W. Field, ’73; 
Theodore B. Foster, ’79; Stephen F. Holmes, '63; William C. B. 
Kemp, '72, '96L; Stuart Lindsley, '70Mines; John H. Mulchahey, 
79, "BIL; Alfred Meyer, ’74, ’77P&S; Benjamin F. Romaine, 
71, '72L; Henry T. Scudder, ’74; and J. W. Spalding, ’78. 


Ô Photo by Eimer, ’06 


A GOODLY NUMBER OF THE FORTY-NINERS.—Here 
the photographer caught a glimpse of the Forty-Niners as the 
parade came out of the Van Am Quadrangle and into 116th 
Street. J. J. Bellman, ’97S, president of the Forty-Niners, is in 
the foreground, together with George R. Beach, '95, ’97L, President 
of the Alumni Federation, Professor Walter I. Slichter, ’96S, 
and other dignitaries. 


© White. 
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Photo by Rich. Q 
’98 CELEBRATES ITS OWN SILVER ment Day to begin the celebration of its Returning from Briarcliff, the Class met 
O JUBILEE.—On Commencement Day the twenty-fifth anniversary, but got a day’s start at the Columbia University Club for dinner, 
| Class attended the Alumni Luncheon in a by spending the Tuesday before at Briarcliff presided over by Fred Keppel. Nearly 
body, the Costume Parade and the Beefsteak Lodge. After a morning at golf and tennis, everyone present was given an opportunity to 
Dinner at Baker Field. In view of the coin- luncheon was served in the grill, and in the tell what had happened to him during the 25 
| cidence of its Silver Jubilee with that of the afternoon the more energetic members tried years since his graduation. After the formal 
Greater City of New York, ’98 wore Father to improve their morning scores. The suc- dinner was over, a few congenial bitter-enders 
| Knickerbocker Hats and was preceded in the cess of this effort was hampered by the qual- adjourned to the grill room and sang ‘‘Com- 
| parade by a large banner containing a beauti- ity and quantity of the midday meal which rades,” “The Little Old Red Shawl,” 
| ful reproduction of that much-discussed had been arranged by Arthur Ware, the efh- “Dolores” and other songs of the last cen- 
municipal statue, “Civic Virtue.” cient chairman of the entertainment com- tury.—W.B.S. 
| The Class did not wait until Commence- mittee. 


OY Wide W orld 


THE 1903 SHEIKS MAKE A SPLENDID SPECTACLE.—These lively 
Arabs, ninety strong, with their Arabian ponies sent over specially for the Class’ 
Twentieth Reunion, created quite a stir, and set a precedent that twenty-year 
classes will find it difficult to uphold. 


£ Kadel & Herbert. 


| A HAPPY ARAB.—J. 

© R. Fort, °’03, hears that OOS Q 
his Class won the Cos- 

tume Parade Prize. 
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Photo by Rich. 


THE 1993 SHEIKS ASSEMBLE FOR A CONCLAVE BEFORE THE PARADE,—The remarkable turn-out and enthusiasm of this twenty- 
year class will live long in the memory of those who witnessed Columbia’ s 169th Commencement. The Committee that wasyrésponsible for planning 
out the program consisted of the following members of the Class: Hal T ownsend, Roi Megrue, Vic Earle, Frank Goodman, Iryingy Coated jp Spider 
Bradley, Becky Sharps and Russ Hoyt, chairman. QIIZECQ DY WEAN EN 
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OUR OWN “GUS.”—A tireless and 
enthusiastic worker for all things Col- 
umbia,— August O. Eimer, ‘06, Chair- 
man of the 1923 Commencement Lunch- 
eon Committee. 


Photo by M. H. Cardozo, 1V. 


FOUR MEMBERS OF THE 1899 
DELEGATION.—Otto H. Hinck, Oscar 
R. Lichtenstein, Henry C. Eldert and 
Ernest A. Cardozo. Several members 4 
of the Class were present for the 
Alumni Luncheon, and all of these took 
part in the parade. After the heavy 
downpour, '99 assembled at the home 
of a classmate, where the late after- 
noon was spent in a pleasing manner. 
Later Baker Field was visited, after 
which an informal dinner at the Col- 
umbia University Club was tendered 
by Ernst. 

’99 celebrated its twenty-fourth an- 
nual Commencement Reunion by a 
dinner held the evening before, June 
5, at the Authors’ Club in Carnegie 
Hall. Through the courtesy of George 
S. Hellman, a regal feast was prepared, 
and a most delightful evening was had 
by the many Ninety-Niners who were 
fortunate enough to be present. In 
the course of the evening many large 
and substantial subscriptions were 
added to the Twenty-fifth Reunion fund 
of the Class. Among those present 
were: Cardozo, Chapman, Ehret, El- 
dert, Fowler, Godwin, Hellman, Hinck, 
Oddie, Pell, Bowman, Carpenter, El- 
mer, Ernst, Fletcher, Hackett, Kellogg, 
Lichtenstein, Matthew, Morrill, Oak- 
ley, Parsons, Seward, Tuttle, Van 
Name, Von Bauer, Weil and Wormser. 


© Underwood & Underwood. 


POS 1908 “GETS OUT” FOR COMMENCEMENT DAY.—The 1908 Convicts with their warden, 
Sir Henry Lang, Chief of Staff in the department of buildings and grounds, appeared in im- 
posing array in the Costume Parade. After the postponement of the Columbia-Pennsylvania 
game because of rain, Harold Fowler, Bill Breck, Pop Marshall and Holslag challenged the 
entire body of Alumni to a baseball game, and by excellent stick work and superior sliding 
achieved a complete victory. 


OOO 


MEMBERS OF THE “SS COL- 
UMBIA” (VINTAGE OF 1904).—This 
year, '04 emphasized a practice which 
ought to become popular with all classes, 
—the bringing of sons of Alumni to 
take part in the Commencement Day 
activities, so that the younger genera- 
tion may learn intimately of Columbia 
life and tradition on one of the ha pi- 
est occasions of the college year. ive 
sons marched in a group at the head 
of the 1904 delegation, proudly carry- 
ing class numerals and Calamba flags 
and wearing the class costume. 

Among the members of the class who 
braved the elements and sealed the ship 
were: Ashley, Bobey, Carleton, Coelos, 
Eakin, Ellis, Fobes, Godwin, Gravenhorst, 
Hanau, Maeder, Miles, Pito, Reid, Rob- 
inson, Selvage, Von Bernuth, Wylde, 
and sons of Ashley, Carleton, Reid, 
Robinson and Selvage. 


Photo by Eimer, '06. 
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Photo by Rich. 


1909 WAS ONE OF THE MOST AC- 
TIVE OF THE REUNING CLASSES.— 
After the luncheon in the Grove on Com- 
mencement Day, the class followed 


Photo by W hste. 


1909°S_ STUNT.—Resurrecting John 
Barleycorn ‘‘from the arid Egyptian 
wastes,” 


OOS 


THE HEAD OF THE 1911 DELE- 
GATION.—Dressed in Chinese costume, 
the Class of 1911 attracted its share of 
attention in the Parade. The Class had 
started its Commencement festivities on 
the night before Commencement by a din- 
ner held at the Columbia University 
Club, at which enthusiasm ran high. 
Some of those present at the dinner and 
at Commencement on the following day 
were: Demorest, Eisman, Grassi, Hedges, 
Heydecker, Kinsman, Klugescheid, Lee, 
| McKeown, Meisel, Newton, Peters, Riley, 
i MacRossie, Taylor, Van Ingen, Van Tine, 
© Weis, and Whitlock. 


hoto by BR in 
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president into elaborate Egyptian costumes erie age from the arid Egyptian wastes. 
and under the guidance of Sanders, Schoon- All the properties were there, including a 
maker and Kelly, pulled off an interesting ‘“‘tent-like’’ pyramid supplied by Major Man- 


stunt depicting the resurrection of King gan, a real live bar constructed and real beer 
signs, bottles, etc., from other classmates. 
After the applause had died down, Jack Ryan 
and past president Price followed two of the 
class babies and the class banner in a trium- 
phant procession in which the piano-like 
members of Classmate Smith were made more 
than usually evident by the shortness of his 
Egyptian tunic. 

Among those who helped to make this 
reunion one that will be long remembered 
are: Arnstein, Blinn, Brown, Carpenter, 
Carroll, Fondiller, Gibson, Grant, Howe, 
Kantor, Kates, Lippman, Kelly, Kerley, 
Mangan, McCoun. McMaster, Mead, Hanra- 
han, Milkman, Melville, Moses, Nammack, 
Nye, O’Connell, Paul, Pell, Price, Romano, 
Rome, Ryan, Sage, Schaul, Sanders, Schoon- 
maker, Slade, Smith, Smythe, Spitzer, 
Thompson, Vulte, Weinstein and West. 


OOO 


» 


` E 


© Kadel & Herbert. 
THE TURKS RETURN TO MORNINGSIDE. —After a year of celebration over 


their splendid showing as a Decennial Class last year, the Class of 1912 came back 
to Commencement this June in hilarious humor, wearing the familiar Turkish costume 
which captivated Morningside in 1922. 

The Class celebrated a most successful reunion on the evening of June 5, at 
the Columbia University Club. An announcement which met with unanimous ap- 
proval at the dinner was the creation of a tráíst>fund for thefbenefit of the U niversity 
on the twenty-fifth anniversary of the, Class. 
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OWrde World. 

THE VIGILANCE COMMITTEE OF THE KLAN IN ACTION.—The Decennial Class, arrayed as Ku Klux, staged a lynching party on South 
Field. The straw victim was so heavily saturated with kerosene it broke the gallows and fell in a flaming heap to the ately j 

In the background is shown a part of the filled stands, the picture having been taken just before the hous scheduled for the annual Pennsylvania- 
Columbia baseball game. Ten minutes later the downpour ‘of rain sent everybody scampering for cover. 


THE DECENNIAL KU KLUXERS 
MARCHED IN THREE DIVISIONS. 
—The “Booker T. Washington Division” 
led off, followed by the “Kosher” and 
the “Pope’s Own” divisions. 


Photo by Broun. 


A JOINT PRAYER-DANCE FOR 
C OOLER WEATHER.—John C. Brady, 
13S, and Andrew H. Gahagen, 23. are 
here invoking the spirits’ aid against the 
beating sun. Their answer came in a 
cloudburst a few minutes later. 


© Kevstone. 


THE 1914 MIDDIES.—With a large Q 
delegation, dressed in a cool costume, | 
’14 took an active part in all Commence- | 
ment festivities. The Class has already 
started plans for its Decennial next 


year. 
Photo by Broun, 
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1918’s FIFTH ANNUAL REUNION.— 
The fifth annual Commencement reunion of 
1918 was attended by only sixteen men, in a 
costume singularly adapted to the heat of the 
day and conspicuous enough to attract the 
attention of all spectators. The lack of at- 
tendance, judging from the many regrets re- 
ceived by the secretary, was due to the fact 
that it is, as yet, impossible for these younger 
Alumni to take an afternoon off in the middle 
of the week. 

The costumes, although vivid in their col- 
oring and cooling in their effect, have one 
serious defect which was shown when the 
rain was found to be very, very wet. THEY 
RAN. However, this kind of a thing was 
not serious enough to interrupt the im- 
promptu baseball game which certain mem- 

rs of the Class later staged in the South 
Field Swamp, to take the place of the aban- 
doned Varsity contest. 

The sixteen valiant men present were Bar- 
ber, Berhard, Beuerman, Coudert, Doolittle, 
Fairfield, Fischer, Funcke, Greenough, Ivins, 
Obrig, Raymond, Roberts, Sealy, Thompson 
and Wallach.—W.A.F, 


Photo by Rich. 


THE YOUNGER CLASSES.—The 
classes of 1920, 1921 and 1922, brought 
up the rear of the 1923 Costume Parade. 
The photograph shows the delegations 
from these classes turning into 116th 
Street as the parade marched toward 


South Field. 
-Photo by Broun. 


OOS 


AFTER THE STORM.—tThe picture 
shows South Field after the young flood 
which prohibited the annual ball game be- 
tween Pennsylvania and Columbia and 
soaked the costume paraders and spectators. 
The high spirits of the crowd came out 
again with the sun a little later in the after- 
noon, and a general frolic was staged on 
the muddy field until the buses came to 
take Alumni to Baker Field for dinner. 


Photo by Eimer, ’06. 
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Williams, ’81, ’82L, ’°83Ph.D, Nominated as Alumni Trustee to 
Succeed Satterlee, ’°83, ’85L, ’85Ph.D 


In the shortest Nominating Convention 
in the history of this event at Columbia, 
Stephen G. Williams, ‘81, 82L, ’83PhD, 
was unanimously elected Fifteenth Alum- 
ni Trustee, on Tuesday afternoon, June 
5. The Convention was called to nominate 
an Alumni Trustee as successor to Her- 
bert L. Satterlee, °83, ’85L, ’85PhD, 
whose term was to expire on June 30, 
1923. 

In the absence of President Butler, the 
Convention was called to order by Gen- 
eral William Barclay Parsons, ’79, 
’82Mines, as Chairman of the Board of 
Trustees. He briefly addressed the dele- 
gates, on the duties and responsibilties 
of the University Trustees, and called 
attention to the great amount of work 
which a position of that kind requires. 

Upon nomination, George R. Beach, 
795, '97L, President of the Alumni 
Federation, was thereupon elected Chair- 
man of the meeting, and Charles G. 
Proffitt, 17, Executive Secretary of the 
Federation, was elected Secretary. 

The Convention was attended by twen- 
ty-nine delegates, casting 5,165 repre- 
sentative votes, on behalf of the degree- 
holding members of the Federation, in 
their respective constituencies. The Alum- 
ni Association of Columbia College cast 
the largest vote, with a total of 1,519. 
Due to their remarkable membership 
campaign of the past few months, the 
Law Alumni Association was second in 
point of strength, with 1474 votes. 
Mines, Engineering and Chemistry came 
third, with 917 votes; followed by the 
New Jersey Alumni Club and the P&S 
Alumni Association in the order named. 
In addition to New Jersey, the Local 
Clubs represented included those of Phila- 
delphia, Yonkers, Illinois, Northern New 


HERBERT L. SATTERLEE, 
’83, 85L, ’85Ph.D. 


York, Maryland and Cleveland. The 
complete voting strength of the Conven- 
tion, together with the names of the 
respective delegates, was divided as fol- 
lows: 


Coliwibia Cole ssi pias dara 1519 
Morton G. Bogue, ‘00 
William Curtis Demorest, ’81, ’83L 
A. B. A. Bradley, ’02, ’05L 
SENOOL OL LON £55 cess ieeasaees 1474 
Edward R. Finch, ’98L 
Robert C. Beatty, ‘94L 
Howard Osterhout, 710, '12L 
Schools of Mines, Engineering and 
CHEMISES TATT ERPE TT E 
Ira H. Woolson, ’85Mines 
William Y. Westervelt, ’94Mines 
M. L. Cornell, ’05S 
KON TERET aaa aA 384 
George R. Beach, ’95, '’97L 
Thomas D. Rambaut, ’81, ’83L, 
'84PhD 


William J. Mersereau, 96P&S 
I. D. Williams, ’03P&S 
Antonio Pisani, '96P&S 
Gradiate SChools: <6.c<64.i4-04085.05 126 
Edmund S. Joy, ’88L, ’92PhD 
Holland Thompson, *06PhD 
Charles A. Downer, 01PhD 
Unaffiliated Gen. Members ........ 82 
Edgar J. Moeller, ’95F.A. 
John K. Fitch, ’02 


PRuUAdepia: inc oct dAG sess 57 
Lemuel Whitaker, ’81 
Archit oS Maes 53 


H. S. Kissam, ’86F.A. 
Richard K. Mosley, ’89F.A. 


baer a n occa diwewr have casa e ROS 47 
William Forster, ’81, '83L 

BUSINESS. déckaxcaaledscaaaunss 5506 43 
John K. Fitch, ’02 

LOE cccia E ran caress EF N TYI AT. 41 
Warner Pyne, 712, '14L 

Northern: New Yorkdscercacacte: 31 
Roelif H. Brooks, ’00 

MaACvland ~ 4xucccapisacuisenneeaes 25 


Charles A. Downer, ’01PhD 
Cleveland 

Rogers H. Bacon, ’96 
President Butler Expresses Appreciation 

for Satterlee’s Work 

Herbert L. Satterlee, the retiring 
Alumni Trustee, has had wide experience 
in the work of large corporations, both 
as legal counsel and as trustee. As a 
member of the firm of Satterlee, Canfield 
and Stone, he has been counsel for 
various railroads, banks and trust com- 
panies. With this background of experi- 
ence, he proved a valuable member of 
Columhia’s Board of Trustees. 

Concerning his term of service, Presi- 
dent Butler wrote Satterlee after the 
May meeting of the Board, the last dur- 
ing his term of office. The letter follows: 

May 8, 1923. 

My Dear Herbert: 

We broke up so quickly vesterday 


afternoon that I did not have the Piena Sed by STEPHEN G? WILLIAMS, ’81, ’82L, 


of saying to you in person how gr 


I regret the conclusion of your term of 
service on the Board and how much I 
think you have done for the University 
during the past five or more years. 

It has been a keen pleasure to have 
your unswerving loyalty, sound judg- 
ment and large experience to depend 
upon, and I am sure you must have felt 
how thoroughly your service has been 
appreciated by all of your colleagues. 

With cordial regards and every good 
wish, I am Faithfully yours, 

NicHoLtaAs Murray BUTLER. 


Williams Has Wide Experience in 
Alumni Affairs 

The new Alumni Trustee requires little 
introduction to Columbia men. Stephen 
G. Williams has been active in Alumni 
affairs for several years, and his broad 
knowledge of Columbia's alumni organ- 
ization makes him particularly well fitted 
to serve as one of the representatives of 
the Alumni on the Board of Trustees. 
Among the positions which he has held 
in Columbia’s service are: President of 
the Alumni Federation for two years, 
Director of the Federation for three 
years, President of the Graduate Schools 
Alumni Association for four years, 
Chairman of the Alumni Fund Com- 
mittee for two years (he is now in his 
second term), and member of countless 
other committees connected with Federa- 
tion work. 

Of all his fine work in Alumni affairs, 
probably his most noteworthy contribu- 
tion has been made to the Alumni Fund. 
Under his regime as Chairman of the 
Committee, the number of Fund sub- 
scribers has increased from 973 in 1920- 
21, to 2,765 in the year just closed. At 
the same time the amount has increased 
from $16,864 for 1920-21, to $64,497.65 
for 1922-23. 

After graduating from the Law School, 


C)'83Ph.D. 
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Williams entered the firm of Burrill, 
Zabriskie and Burrill. Since that time he 
has been associated with the following 
men as partners: Charles A. Moran, ’82L; 
Wiliam Bard McVickar, ’82L; Charles 
C. Marshall, '82; Irving Lehman, 98L; 
Rogers H. Bacon, 96; John G. Saxe, 
00L. He is now associated with Edwin 
D. Worcester; John G. Saxe, ’00L; and 


Rogers H. Bacon, ’96, under the firm’ 


name of Worcester, Williams and Saxe, 
at 30 Broad Street, New York. 

Williams has been interested in many 
of New York's charitable organizations, 
and has served as Director in various 
corporations. The fact that he has served 
as a Manager of the Presbyterian Hospi- 
tal is particularly fortunate in view of the 
close relations which Columbia now has 
with that hospital in developing our new 
Medical center, 

Williams’ Clubs include the Columbia 
University, Century, Union, University, 
St. Anthony, Devon Yacht. Maidstone 
(Easthampton), and the Downtown As- 
sociation, 


Federation to Celebrate 
Decennial in October 


Alumni 


Among the Committee reports pre- 
sented at the May meeting of the Board 
of Directors of the Alumni Federation 
were two which will be of particular 
interest to Alumni in general. George 
R. Beach. °95, °97L, President of the 
Federation, announced the appointment 
of the following Committee, to formulate 
plans for celebrating the tenth anni- 
versary of the founding of the Alumni 
Federation, to be held on Octoher 29, 
1923: Levering Tyson, ’11AM, Chair- 
man, Rogers H. Bacon, 96, and John K. 
Fitch, ‘02, with himself and Charles G. 
Proffitt, "17, as ex-officio members. The 
Committee has already held several meet- 
ings, and has laid tentative plans for the 
celebration, 

The Committee on Columbia Moving 
Pictures also reported that the inquiries 
which they had already made, led them 
to believe that reels of Columbia moving 
pictures would be available for Alumni 
use sometime during the fall. This Com- 
mittee consists of J. Howard Carlson, 
‘21Bu, Chairman; Edgar K. Simon, 
19Bu; John N. Penn, Jr., ’22Bu; Lever- 
mg Tyson, "11AM; and Adam Leroy 
Jones, “"98PhD, the last two of whom 
were added to the Committee at the May 
meeting of the Board. 

The resignation of Lindsley R. Wil- 
liams, ’99P&S, was accepted with regret, 
and Everett W. Gould, 96, "99P&S, was 
elected as his successor. 


New Committees Appointed for College 
Alumni Association 

John Vernou Bouvier, Jr.. as Chair- 
man of the Standing Committee of the 
Association of the Alumni of Columbia 
College, has appointed a Committee on 
Ways and Means. T. Ludlow Chrystie, 
92, ’94L, is Chairman, and the other 
members include A. O. Eimer, ’06; Rob- 
ert S. Erskine, '10, 713L; William Grant 
Palmer, ’07; Frederic K. Seward, ’99. 

Bouvier has also appointed a Nominat- 
ing Committee to submit a slate to the 
Association, at its annual meeting next 
fall. This Committee consists of Wil- 
liam C. Demorest, ’81, ‘83L, Chairman; 
Wiliam A. Meikleham, 86; Deacon Mur- 
phy, ’08; John A. Fitz Randolph, 713, 
‘15L; R. L. von Bernuth, ‘04, ’06L. 


Professor Terry’s Former Partners in 
New Law Firm 

The firm of Merrill, Rogers and Terry 
having been dissolved by the death of 
Charles Thaddeus Terry, 93L, and the 
firm of Gifford, Hobbs and Beard, bv 
mutual consent; eight members of the 
two old firms have formed a co-partner- 
ship for the general practice of law under 
the firm name of Merrill, Rogers, Gif- 
ford and Woody, with offices at 60 
Broadway, New York City. Among the 
members of the new firm are: James M. 
Gifford, ’83L; Noah Cornwell Rogers, 
'83L; Alfred P. W. Seaman, ’79, ’80L; 
and C. Lansing Hays, ’07L.  Paysona 
Merrill, 68L, and C. B. Hobbs, ’87L, will 
be associated with the firm as counsci. 


The Letter Box 


Concerning Memorabilia 
To the Editor: 


Ts it not possible that somewhere in 
the city there are some of the stones 
from either Hamilton Hall or the Lib- 
rary, of Forty-ninth Street days? 

It seems to me that if the names of 
the wreckers of the buildings at Forty- 
ninth Street could be obtained, that it 
would help to get some information re- 
garding the disposition of the stones, 
etc, of Hamilton Hall, the School of 
Mines Building, and the Library. 

There was, to the best of my recollec- 
tion, on the front of the laboratory of 
the School of Mines, a triangular stone 
carved “School of Mines.” It may be 
somewhere in some yards of the city. 

There were also on the Campus or the 
yard at Forty-ninth Street, two urns 
that were placed there by two classes to 
commemorate the “Burial of the An- 
cient.” They must be around somewhere, 
as I do not think the College disposed of 
them. 

On the east side of the old chapel on 
the Forty-ninth street site, there was a 
tablet inscribed with the figures “71.” 
That might also be dug up. It seems 
to me that each Alumnus should con- 


sider himself a committee of one to try 
to locate these stones. 

Dr. Arrowsmith, I understand, is col- 
lecting all the Columbiana he can find, 
for the University. I hope that this fact 
will be brought to the attention of all 
Alumni, as many of them must have 
very valuable programs, notices, etc. 

Sincerely yours, 
GrorcE B. BATES, ’87. 


Golf Furnishes “Cement” for 1904 
To the Editor: 


I read with much interest the article 
by one of the class secretaries of Dart- 
mouth College in your June 1 issue, and 
I thought it might be of interest to you 
and to other class secretaries to know 
something of the experiences which my 
class has had in connection with an or- 
ganization within the class known as the 
“Baffy Spoons.” The “Baffy Spoons” 
was organized a few years ago amony 
the members of the class who played 
golf or thought that they did. The idea 
was that golf was a point of common 
interest where we all touched and that 
if members of the class who had this 
common interest could get together once 
a month during the playing season and 
play at various clubs for prizes or sweep- 
stakes, it would contribute greatly to 
keeping up the mutual interest of the 
members of the organization. 

I do not think that at first the or- 
ganizers had any idea of the influence 
that this organization would have upon 
class cohesion. The organization at pres- 
ent has thirty members and while all the 
men are active in business and manv 
of them are frequently away from the 
city, the attendance at the meetings has 
been extremely satisfactory. 

One of the most interesting features of 
the organization has been that we have 
found that not only do the members re- 
spond to the regular meetings, but that 
because of the cohesion that has resulted 
from the organization they have become 
the most loval, most active and most re- 
sponsive members of the class. At class 
dinners and class reorganizations we find 
a large percentage 1s made up from mem- 
bers of the “Batfy Spoons.” 

I thought that this might be an in- 
teresting fact as showing that one of the 
things which ts most helpful in keeping 
a class together and in securing attend- 
ance at reunions and meetings is that 
there should be a feeling of a common 
point of interest in the members. I un- 
derstand that several of the other classes 
have now similar organizations and it 
will be interesting to note whether they 
achieve similar results. 

Very truly yours, 
Harod B., Ercar, 04, 
President, Baffy Spoons. 
June 4, 1923. 


A GLIMPSE INTO THE PAST 
(Continued from page 497) 
James College, Maryland. 

“After the conferring of degrees the 
valedictories were delivered by Messrs. 
Harry A. Schermerhorn, class poct, and 
Walter B. Lawrence, class orator. The 
exercises Closed with a benediction which 
was pronounced by the College Chaplain. 
The orations generally were well written 
and delivered, and seme of the speakers 
were warmly applauded.” 
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Levering Tyson, *11AM, Elected President of Graduate 
Schools’ Association 


T the annual meet- 
ing of the Alumni 
Association of the 
Graduate Schools, held 
in the new Faculty 
mK - House on the evening 
oa before Commencement 
Yi ~ Day, Levering Tyson, 

"11AM, Assistant to the 
Director of University Extension and 
editor of the ALUMNI News, was elected 
president of the Association for the en- 
suing year. Prior to the meeting a din- 
ner was held at which Dean Herbert E. 
Hawkes of Columbia College was the 
principal speaker. 

Stephen G. Williams, ’81, ’82L, 
’*83Ph.D., as president of the Association, 
was chairman of the meeting. Charles 
A. Downer, ’01Ph.D., Chairman of the 
Nominating Committee, made the report 
of his committee, and the secretary of 
the Association was instructed to cast one 
ballot for the list of the nominees. The 
elections were as follows: President, 
Levering Tyson, ’11AM; Vice-President, 
Herbert R. Moody, ’00AM, '01Ph.D.; 
Corresponding Secretary, John D. Haney, 
10Ph.D.; Recording Secretary, Ernest 
Hesse, "124M; Treasurer, Michael Lev- 
ine, "OAM, ’13Ph.D.; Members of the 
Executive Committee: Benjamin G. Fein- 
berg, “10AM, ’13Ph.D., and Irwin G. 
Jennins, °19Ph.D.; Directors of the 
Alumni Federation: Herbert R. Moody, 
Charles A. Downer and Levering Tyson. 

President Williams, after thanking the 
officers and members of the Association 
for the support they had given him dur- 
ing his administration, and assuring them 
of his continued interest in the organi- 
zation, presented the newly elected pres- 
ident, who took charge of the meeting. 
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LEVERING TYSON, 


’11AM, 
President of the Graduate Schools Association. 


Tyson praised Williams for the unusu- 
ally large amount of work which he had 
done for the Graduate Schools Associa- 
tion and for his great helpfulness to 
Columbia generally. He then introduced 
Dean Hawkes, the guest of the evening, 
who spoke about the courses of study 
which are now being used in Columbia 
College to prepare undergraduates for 
carrying on graduate work at the Uni- 
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versity. A rising vote of thanks was 
unanimously extended to Dean Hawkes 
for his interesting and instructive talk. 


A testimonial speech was then made by 
Downer to Stephen G. Williams, the re- 
tiring president, for the honor which had 
come to the Association in the latter’s 
nomination as an Alumni Trustee of the 
University, and also an expression of the 
affection and admiration which the mem- 
bers of the Association have for him, 
and a tribute to his great worth and serv- 
ice. 


1883 Celebrates a Happy Fortieth Anniversary 


The Fortieth Anniversary Joint Din- 
ner of the Class of 1883 Arts and Mines 
was held on the evening of June 5, in 
the College Room of the Hotel Astor. 
There were forty-one men present, 
twenty-eight from the Arts and thirteen 
from the Mines. Herbert L. Satterlee, 
Arts President, and Arthur L. Walker, 
President of Mines, presided. At the 
head table were Francis E. Laimbeer, 
Secretary of the Arts, and J. Parke 
Channing, Secretary of the Mines; also 
A. V. Williams Jackson, Arts Historian, 
who presented the class annals—which 
the members agreed should be preserved 
in book form—and announced the deaths 
which had occurred since the joint meet- 
ing in 1908 on the occasion of the twenty- 
fifth anniversary. 


Charles A. Reed, acting as chorister, 
led the singing of songs that were in 
vogue forty years ago, all the members 
joining in heartily. He was assisted by 
Bennett at the piano and two other art- 
ists on stringed instruments, and one 
vocal performer. Letters and telegrams 
from absent classmates were read by 
the Arts and Mines Secretaries, including 
a message from Professor Emeritus 
Charles F. Chandler, and a letter from 
President Butler. The certificate show- 
ing the activities of the “Class of 1883 
Ambulance” in the World War, fur- 
nished by President Satterlee, was framed 
and shown to the Class, and on motion 
it was directed that this certificate should 
be given to the Columbia University Club 
for proper display and preservation. 

Lantern slides of the College were 
shown, as ’83 recalled it at Forty-nintn 
Street, and also of the President and 
Faculty in those days, concluding with 
the members of Arts and Mines at grad- 
uation. These were received with a great 
deal of pleasure and amusement, with a 
continued running fire of remarks con- 
cerning the change in the respective in- 
dividuals. 

The dinner was a very enjoyable af- 
fair, notwithstanding the fact that the 
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there being nothing to drink stronger 
than Apollinaris and a fruit juice punch. 

President Butler’s letter to the Class 
was as follows: 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY IN THE 
City oF New YORK. 
President's Room. 

May 10, 1923. 
Francis E. Laimbeer, Esq., 
233 Broadway, 
New York City. 


My dear Frank: 

I value more than I can say your gen- 
erous and kindly greeting of May 9th, 
and assure you that no one will miss 
the Commencement of 1923 more than 
myself. My first Commencement was 
that which I attended as a sub-freshman 
at the Academy of Music in 1878. From 
that day to this I have missed but one, 
which was in 1893. In that year I was 
absent from the University for nine 
months, largely spent in Italy, Greece 
and Asia Minor. Nothing would take 
me away now but the very important 
public duty which the trustees of the Sir 
George Watson Foundation have placed 
upon me. 

One of my chief regrets at missing 
this Commencement is that I cannot ask 
my old friends of ’83 to hold their for- 
tieth anniversary dinner at the President’s 
House as my guests. I had had this 
in mind, but was compelled to abandon 
the hope when the dates fixed by the 
Watson trustees required me to plan to 
sail on Saturday, May 12. 

Please give to every member of ’83 
my hearty and affectionate greeting. Our 
ties go back over all the intervening 
years, which are now becoming rather 
numerous. Your class has contributed 
mightily to American scholarship and 
American citizenship, and its members 
may well take pride in their achieve- 
ments. In Jackson you have given us 
the first of living scholars in his field, 
and in Pupin one of the greatest in- 
ventors, scientists, and philosophic ob- 
servers of mankind that has appeared in 
this generation. His incomparable auto- 
biography is a text book in sound Amer- 
icanism and in scholarly endeavor. In 
the two Potts you have provided faithful 
and devoted workers in the cause of edu- 
cation and the Christian Church, and 
Francis Pott has long commanded an 
outpost of civilization in the Far East. 
In Satterlee you provided the University 
a a devoted and an influential Trustee. 
is long and memorable 

d scholars, excellent 
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teachers, admirable members of learned 
professions, and successful men of af- 
fairs—good citizens all, and good Co- 
lumbia men to the last name! 

When you assemble for your fortieth 
anniversary dinner, I shall be at the an- 
cient University of St. Andrews to lec- 
ture on the following day on the Fifty 
Years of Growth and Change that fol- 
lowed upon our Civil War. I shall be 
with ’83 in spirit, and shall at that safe 
distance drink the health of all of you 
in strict conformity with every provision 
of law. 

Always gratefully and sincerely yours, 


(Signed) NicHoL_as BUTLER. 
Arts members present at the dinner 
were: Atkins, Barnes, Bird, Chalmers, 


Chew, Cowles, Delafield, de Ruyter, Dit- 
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tenhoefer, Emmet, Freeman, Frost, Gore, 
Hand, Hazen, Jackson, Knox, F. Laim- 
beer, J. Laimbeer, Lyon, Noble, Palmer, 
Satterlee, Schmelzel, Thompson, Walter, 
West, and Wise. 

Mines members were: Balch, Bardwell, 
Brown, Calhoun, Channing, Foster, 
Peele, Reed, Richardson, Suter, Tibbals, 
Walker, and Tower. 

The Class made a good showing in 
numbers on Commencement Day; they 
lunched together in the Grove, were 
photographed on the Chapel steps, and 
marched in the costume parade with Co- 
lumbia badges lettered “83” worn on 
the left arm. 


Van Am Prize Fund Founded by 1898 Reunion Gift 


“Service, character, and courtesy in 
his relations with faculty, fellow-stu- 
dents, and visitors to the University,” 
will be the basis of award for the Van 
Am Medal, established by the Twenty- 
Fifth Reunion Gift of the Class of 1898. 
The gift was presented on the morning 
of Commencement Day, by William B. 
Symmes, Jr., "98, on behalf of the Class 
and was accepted for the University, by 
General William Barclay Parsons, ’79, 
*82Mines, in the President 
Butler. 

The fund is to be used for the pur- 
chase each year, of the Van Am Medal, 
and the winner, a member of the Sopho- 
more Class, is to designate the Univer- 
sity or undergraduate activity which is 
to be the beneficiary of the remainder 
of the income of the fund for that year. 
The Deed of Gift contains the follow- 
ing provisions: 

“The members of the Class of 1898, in 
commemoration of the Twenty-Fifth 
Anniversary of their graduation and in 
memory of John Howard Van Amringe 
of the Class of 1860, do hereby give tə 
the Trustees of Columbia University in 
the City of New York, through the 
Alumni Fund, the sum of Six Thousand, 
Five Hundred Dollars ($6,500) to be 
used for the following purposes: 


absence of 


“1. To expend therefrom such sum as 
in the such Trustees 1s 
necessary to have designed and prepared 
a suitable die from which can be struck 
each year a bronze medal for the recipi- 
ent of the Van Am Prize Medal herc- 
after described. 

re. 5S and re-invest the re- 
mainder of said sum as a fund to be 
designated the Van Am Prize Fund and 
to pay over the income therefrom each 
year, after deducting therefrom the cost 
of such bronze medal, to such recognized 
university or undergraduate activity or 
activities, as may be designated in writ- 


discretion of 


invest 


ing prior to June 15 of each year by 
that Sophomore to whom such medal 
is awarded for that year or, in default 
of such designation, as may be deter- 
mined upon by the Trustees of the Uni- 
versity. 

“3. The Van Am Prize Medal shall be 
awarded on Class Day each year, to that 
member of the Sophomore Class who, 
during the period of his previous attend- 
ance at the University, shall have most 
distinguished himself for service, char- 
acter and courtesy in his relations with 
faculty, fellow students and visitors to 
the University. The Sophomore to re- 
ceive this medal shall be chosen in such 
manner as said Trustees may from time 
to time determine, but for the year 1924, 
and as long thereafter as such Trustees 
deem it advisable, the donors desire that 
the Van Am Club shall in May of 
each year, by majority vote, designate the 
member of the Sophomore Class who is 
to receive this medal. 

(Signed) Wuttram B. Symmes, JR., 

June 6, 1923. 

“On behalf of the donors whose names 
are hereto annexed: 


“Alfred Anthony, C. A. Austin, H. L. 
Beadel, A. C. Beatty, J. D. Boyd, 
In. GC. Bulkley, E: Ci Burke, Je; W 
G. Burns, C. H. Burnside, H. M. Ca- 
noune, K. L. Caswell, L. F. Chibas, F 
E. Church, C. A. Comstock, E. W. 
Davenport, N. W. Dexter, Arthur De 
Young, A. D. Dunn, Dudley Dupignae, 
C. H. Edwards, L. D. Einstein, G. G. 
Entz, D. M. Ferry, Jr., J. S. Foster, John 
Freund, W. K. Gregory, B. L. Gabriel, 
H. L. Haas, C. S. Haight, G. M. Haskell, 
D. S. Hudson, Ernest Iselin, T. H. 
Joseph, F. P. Keppel, Henry Krumb, G. 
F. Kunz, E. G. Lemcke, C. M. Lewis, 
Howard Lichtenstein, Johnston Living- 
ston, Gustavo Lobo, Orleans Longacre, 
Jr., C. M. Lowther, C. H. Machen, Reune 
Martin, Jr, W. J. McClure, R. Oighre 
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Lain, Hugh McLellan, A. L. Miller, 
J. F. B. Mitchell, A. S. Morrow, J. W. 
O’Connor, C. L. Otto, W. E. Parsons, 
O. F. Pattberg, R. L. Pierrepont, R. B. 
Pomeroy, C. J. Pretzfeld, H. T. Randall, 
W. C. Sandy, Gustavus Sessinghaus, A. 
L. Sinsheimer, Nathan Stern, A. G. 
Stillwell, W. B. Symmes, Jr., A. A. Ten- 
ney, H. A. Titcomb, Martin Vogel, Wat- 
son Vredenburgh, Arthur Ware, Jesse 
Watson, W. R. Westerfield, H. H. Wolff, 
S. C. Worthen, Family of Edward de 
Rose, deceased, and Family of Jacob S. 
Schlussel, deceased. 


Columbia University Club Elections 

At a meeting of the Committee on 
Admissions, held at the Club House on 
May 28, the following Alumni were 
elected to membership in the Columbia 
University Club: Ellsworth C. Alvord, 
’21L; Joseph B. Armstrong, 715; ’18L; 
Halsey G. Bagg, 714, ’18Ph.D.; H. Wal- 
lace Blanton, ’17P&S; J. Stuart Blundell, 
23; Paul A. Bray, ’22; John W. Brodix, 
07; John W. Brown, °18; R. Franklin 
Carter, "18P&S; B. Peter Cerussi, 09S; 
George R. Chamberlain, ’22; Julius P. 
Collver, 718; George R. Conybeare, '17L; 
Archie O. Dawson, ’21, ’23L; Ralph W. 
Dox, ’07, OOL: B: M.: L. Ernst, "99, ’03L: 
Thayer B: Farrington, '09S; C. H. T. 
Jones, ’22; Richard B: T. Kiliani, ’08; 
A. Williams Lienau, ’20, ’22S; Robert H. 
Marwick, ’06, 10S; Glenn C. McHugh, 
21L; Alan Morris, '19, ’23S; Clarence J. 
Penney, 01S; Walter F. Rettker, 717; 
Rufus J. Rickenbacher, ’22; Maurice 
Riley, "23S; Newton B. Schott, ’23; Don- 
ald F. Sealy, ’18, ’23L; Floyd W. Taylor, 
"23; Stephen G. Walton, ’21; and Vin- 
cent P. Whitsitt, '20L. 


JOHN J. BELLMAN, ’97S. 
Eleeted President of the Society of the Last of 
the Fortyminers at their Annual 
_Mecting_this Spring. 
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1903 Carries Off Commencement Honors 


Just at dawn, June sixth, eighty loyal 
members of the Class of 1903 leaped 
from their beds, rushed to the window, 
and beheld a beauteous and serene morn. 
With joyful hearts they burst into that 
exuberant ditty from Fra Diavolo, 
“The Festal Day is come 
And brightly gleams the morning. 

The sun peeps forth afresh 
Our festal feet adorning. 
Hurrah, hurrah, the Festal 
come ! !” 
It was the long awaited day of the 
Twentieth Reunion! Business cares were 
forgotten and all social duties laid aside. 
Since the Class Dinner on April 11, 
every member of the Class had re- 
ceived numerous letters, telegrams, 
promises, and threats of all sorts about 
the importance of attending the festivi- 
ties on Commencement Day. Eighty 
men signified their willingness to return 
to the Campus and uphold the former 
prestige of the Class. It was these eighty 
men who hailed the morn with weird 
cries of joy. They knew full well what 
was in store for them! 

The following committee had charge 
of plans for Commencement Day: Brad- 
ley, Cornell, Earle, Goodman, Megrue, 
Sharps, Townsend, and Hoyt, chairman. 
These men were determined to show 
former twenty-year classes how a Twen- 
tieth Reunion should be run, and to set 
a mark of excellence for coming classes 
to shoot at! 

From ten o'clock onward the clan 
began to gather at the headquarters of 
the Class, a palatial private house at 309 
West 106th Street. The house was en- 
tirely empty and ours for the day! A 
wardrobe woman had been engaged to 
make up the official costume and ninety 
Sheik robes were made up, with turban, 


Day has 


sash, etc. The  banjoists, from the 
Knickerbocker Grill, were on hand to 
dispense sweet melodies, and three make- 
up men smeared our faces with a wash, 
giving us the correct Arab tinge. <A 
caterer had set up a buffet luncheon in 
the basement and our own private bar 
was there! At noon the house was 
thronged with Arabs, bewhiskered and 
otherwise. A new class song had been 
composed by that well known musical 
comedy composer, Hal Townsend. It 
was taught to the Class by Russ Hoyt, 
but only after prolonged rehearsals. At 
one o’clock the band of the 71st Regiment 
of Infantry, twenty-five men, led by Mr. 
Lambert Eben, appeared. The neighbor- 
hood began to be aroused! The police 
made their appearance and were wel- 
comed heartily! They became honored 
guests and partook of refreshments. 
Every cop within ten blocks visited us 
and was made welcome. 

At two-thirty the parade was formed 
on West 106th Street facing east. At 
the head of the column was a Ford 
with three minions of the law. Next 
came eight policemen, on foot, preceding 
the band. Then came eighty men of 
the Class of 1903 in gorgeous apparel, 
followed by more cops. The line of 
march was east to Broadway then north 
to 116th Street. The parade was made 
to the inspiring melody of “Yes, We 
Have No Bananas.” At the turn into 
116th Street the Class began to sing the 
new class song with a great deal of 
éclat but some roughness! Two white 
circus horses, obtained at enormous ex- 
pense, met us at the Campus. Arthur 
Wolfe and Russ Hoyt mounted these 
steeds and led the procession around the 
field. We had with us twelve acrobats, 
also obtained at great expense, who per- 
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1903 WINS THE COSTUME PARADE PRIZE. 


The banner “Barnum Was Right” was awarded to the twenty-year class as having the best 
and the best costume idea of all the classes represented in the costume parade. 


formed an act just before the deluge! 
The Class won the prize for the best 
showing in the costume parade—a large 
banner inscribed “Barnum Was Right.” 
This was shortly to be used as a pro- 
tection against the rain which followed 
the parade. 

The calling-off of the ball game with 
Pennsylvania was a great disappoint- 
ment. This sorrow was somewhat miti- 
gated by the fact that the Class had stung 
an insurance company to the extent of 
one thousand dollars for rain insurance ! 

A fter the cloudburst the Class marched 
back to its headquarters at 309 West 
106th Street. Welcomed home by our 
omnipresent policemen we soon became 
rested. A delegation from 1905 visited 
the house, and the ancient bonds of 
friendship and mutual admiration be- 
tween 1903 and 1905 were strengthened by 
means of something more potent than 
iced-tea! Songs were rendered by 1903 
and 1905 aided by cops, icemen, care- 
takers, and others! The singing was 
not so good but the enthusiasm was ex- 
cellent. All this lasted till the busses 
arrived to take the Class to Baker Field. 
There we had the barn to ourselves and a 
good time was had by one and all. 

At last reports workmen are still busy 
restoring 309 West 106th Street. 

E A y F 


Co-operation Plan Between Columbia and 
University of Paris 


By a new arrangement the University 
of Paris will co-operate with Teachers 
College, Columbia, in offering a prograin 
of graduate study leading to the degree 
of Master of Arts, which is especially 
designed to meet the needs of students 
and teachers of French. The new plan 
provides that the student shall study one 
summer session and one winter session 
at Teachers College and the spring ses- 
sion at the University of Paris. On the 
satisfactory completion of the entire 
course, the degree of Master of Arts will 
be awarded by Columbia and the student 
may also apply for the Teachers College 
diploma as teacher or supervisor of 
French. 


Next Stop: Cincinnati and “Bones” 
Tuthill, *09 


One of the greatest pleasures that 
comes to Burnet C. Tuthill, 09, Director 
of: the Cincinnati Conservatory of Mu- 
sic, is the bright face of an Alumnus 
from the “College Town.” He writes, 
“T hope every Columbia man that hits 
Cincinnati will make it a point to look 
me up, for it makes me seem less far 
away from New York, when my friends 
drop in to see me.” Outside of office 


ho he has fourteen of them per 
furnioutad ga: he( says}<fie May be found at 228 
McCormick Pate. 
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The Decennial Ku Kluxers Get Their Share of 


Commencement Glory 


Thirty-six members of the Decennial 
Class came up to Baker Field on the 
afternoon before Commencement for the 
general class meeting preliminary to the 
Big Day. After the crowd had ex- 
changed greetings, two baseball games 
were played between the College and Sci- 
ence divisions of the Class. The first 
game was won by the Science division, 
by a score of 9-7; the College section 
winning the second game, a seven-inning 
affair, by a score of 6-4. After the base- 
ball games, dinner was served out-of- 
doors on Baker Field. The long distance 
records for attendance at the reunion 
were won by Arthur Kohlbusch and Al- 
bert Bissell, who came all the way from 
Chicago; Thomas Githens, from Cleve- 
land, and Norman Ward, from Pitts- 
burgh. 

The next general reunion of 1913 was 
at the Alumni luncheon on Commence- 
ment morning, after which the Class, 
now fifty-four strong. proceeded to 
Hamilton Hall, where headquarters were 
staked out in which to get ready for the 
Costume Parade. 

Headed by Walter Ruprecht, as pres- 
ident of the Class, and dressed as mem- 
bers of the Ku Klux Klan, with “13” in 


red letters on the front and back of each 
man’s costume, the Decennial Class 
created a stirring sensation as it led the 
second division of the procession from 
the Van Am Quadrangle and on to South 
Field. Jack Brady, 13S, and Andrew 
Gahagan, ’13, wore donkey costumes and 
served as class mascots. Following the 
parade, the Class proceeded to do its 
“stunt.” A gallows was raised in the 
middle of South Field and a dummy pre- 
pared for the slaughter. Then came the 
Ku Kluxers from all sides, and pro- 
ceeded with a “Ivnching,” which was cut 
short by reason of the fact that when 
it came to the acid test, the dummy 
weighed more than the gallows could 
stand up under, and so the stunt ended 
by the ‘“victim’s” being burned as he 
lay on the ground where he had fallen 

Then caine the rain, and 1913 rushed 
back to its headquarters in Hamilton 
Hall and acted as hosts in serving deli- 
cious refreshments to the other rain- 
soaked Alumni until time to go to Baker 
Field for the evening’s entertainment 
and dinner. The “real man’s beefsteak 
dinner” was eaten out of doors between 
showers, and the vaudeville perform- 
ance, arranged for by the Class, had 
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started its excellent program when the 
heavens opened up again and sent every- 
body running into the Manor House. 

It was then decided to load the crowds 
into the waiting motor buses and con- 
tinue the show down in the gymnasium 
at Morningside, which program met with 
enthusiastic approval and support from 
every one. In spite of the weather con- 
ditions, everybody had a good time. 

Members of the Class who were pres- 
ent included: Herbert H. Jessup, A. 
Kohlbusch, Rex Crewe, Guy Atkinson, 
J. D. Livingston, Jr, W. W. Sellew, 
J. C. Brady, J. F. Randolph, W. White, 
S. H. Scheuer, A. Bissell, Arnold Brock, 
W. Ruprecht, W. R. Mohr, T. F. Githens, 
Solon B. Mandell, S. Pivers, Arthur M. 
DuBois, B. F. Phillipson, C. H. Mahler, 
George A. Bochazka, N. B. Ward, Mal- 
colm Spooner, LeRoy Gross, A. L. Wise, 
T. N. Holden, A. Syska, C. Stearns, R. 
A. Hillas, N. R. Johnson, J. P. Maloy, 
W. M. Campbell, Lynn Reed, W. B. 
Chapin, Ralph S. Harris, W. G. Thomp- 
son, Emil N. Baar, F. Miller, Hyman 
Osserman, Carlos Contreras, D. W. 
Haines, George F. Butterworth, Gerard 
Lindsley, Gerald S. Shibley, Henry Ful- 
ierton, Harold Vassar, Albert W. Bitter- 
man, William S. Ginnel, Elwin Findlay, 
Ralph Sinclair, L. A. Slesinger, Edward 
L. Steckler, E. A. Bilhuber, and Morris 
Cooper. 


Other Commencement Reunions 


1874 at Commencement 
The following letter from Frank D. 
Shaw, ’74, gives insight into the Com- 
mencement activities of at least one mem- 
ber of next year’s fifty-year class: 


“Dear ALUMNI News: 

“Of the members of the Class of '74 
who never fail to attend Columbia Com- 
mencements, I am willing to make an 
affidavit that George F. Butterworth, Dr. 
Harrower, F. W. Hinrichs, A. J. Loder, 
Dr. Scudder, Dr. Meyer and Spencer 
Aldrich attended all the morning exer- 
ctses—although I, personally, did noi 
reach the Campus until nearly four 
o’clock, at which time occurred a wild 
exodus from South Field on account of 
the sudden torrential rain. 

“Amid the tropic downpour and among 
those who still remained, I discerned the 
graceful forms of Gus Peterson, Charlie 
Mapes, ‘85, ’89Mines, and Dean Keppel, 
’98, who, like mvself, floated about like 
yachts hove to, hoping the ball game 
might still be played—even as a sort of 
water-polo. 

“As I was leaving in despair, a group 
of my dear young friends of the great 
Class of 1914 vociferously summoned me 
to the Fast Stand, where alone they 


bravely lingered, but renewed deluges 
finally drove us away. I sought refuge 
under the stand until saturated and feel- 
ing that if I were to retain any shape 
at all, I would have to be promptly ironed 
and pressed out, I left for home and 
bed. 

“I have been privileged to make this 
account humorous, or to put it in any 
vein that I liked, but the only conceivable 
vein from which to describe the cere- 
monies as I saw them is the weather- 
vane. 


F. D. S.” 

Mines Plans Larger Scholarship 

Endowment for Fortieth 

Anniversary Gift 

The Class of 1885, School of Mines, 
celebrated the thirtieth anniversary of its 
graduation by a dinner at the Engineers’ 
Club on the evening of June 5. Ten 
members of the thirty-six remaining on 
the rolls. with Doolittle, ’23S, the holder 
of the Class scholarship, were present 
and most of the others accounted for. 
The old Class officers, Woolson, Pres- 
ident, and Norris, Secretary-Treasurer, 
were re-elected, the latter as a punish- 
ment for not having properly attended 


1885 


to his duties. Sanders as usual was 
elected poet and historian for life, the 
elections being separate, to permit the 
drinking of this health twice, which was 
done in spite of a lugubrious poem rec- 
ommending strict obedience to the Eigh- 
teenth Amendment. A proper reply to 
the poem was sent him, written on the 
back of a soaked-off King William label. 

The Class decided to attempt to in- 
crease its scholarship endowment, at pres- 
ent $10,000, as a Fortieth Anniversary 
stunt, and adjourned after asserting ve- 
hemently that “'85 was the bulliest class 
alive,” as all classes ending in “5” in- 
variably do. 


1892 Somewhat Exclusive 

The Class of 1892 Arts and Mines en- 
joyed its Thirty-first Anniversary in 
spite of the rain. It attended the luncheon, 
took part in the parade and joined in 
the rush for shelter when the heavens 
opened. 

In the evening its members partook of 
a very excellent dinner at the new Fac- 
ulty House which was praised by all. 
The event) of) the day was the presence 
of Lindsay Bc Longacre, who had not 
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attended a reunion of his Class since 
graduation. He is now a professor in a 
theological school in Denver. The Class 
enjoyed hearing of his experiences since 
taking his degree at Columbia as a Min- 
ing Engineer. 

Others who attended were: Badeau, 


Bandler, Banks, Barnard, Brightman, 
Buckley, Chapman, Chrystie, Cowing, 
Fiske, Giddings, Granger, Hewlett, 


Hyde, Lord, McKinlay, Roberts, Spies, 
Windolph, Zinsser, and his son, Augusi, 
Jr. A most interesting letter was rce- 
ceived from Lloyd Collis, describing his 
trip through South America, Spain, and 
Italy. Others who reported by mail or 
wire were Ashworth, Brownson, Bur- 
chell, Comfort, Will Jackson, Leffing- 
well, Mabley, Marvin, Pierce, Rosenthal, 
Sanville, Travis, and West. 

The Secretary reported the sad death 
of our classmate, Edgar Day Knapp. 
There were many expressions of regret 
and a resolution of sympathy was 
adopted to be forwarded to his widow. 

The next reunion of the Class is 
scheduled for January 16, 1924. 

AE. Ba 
1900 Decides on Twenty-fifth Year Gift 

The twenty-third Commencement Day 
reunion of the Class of 1900, Arts, Sci- 
ence and Architecture, was remarkable 
for the unusually good attendance at the 
Alumni luncheon and afternoon festivi- 
ties on South Field, preceding the reunion 
dinner that evening at the Faculty House. 
Those who participated in the Costume 
Parade before the hour scheduled for 
the ball game were subjected to a thor- 
ough drenching during the downpour 
that ended the program for the after- 
noon. The athletic forms of “Jimmy” 
Knapp and “Rip” Van Winkle were par- 
ticularly noticeable under their bedrag- 
gled garments. 
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Knapp got even with the elements by 
personally conducting a contingent of 
the Class on a tour of inspection to Baker 
Field, which was found to be high and 
dry (for a while). Those who accom- 
panied Knapp were treated to a most 
interesting explanation of the work al- 
ready done and in prospect. 


The remaining cgntingent of South 
Field “soaks,” led by “Rip,” repaired 
to the Faculty House in anticipation ot 
the dinner there, and enjoyed the hos- 
pitality of that most delightful new ad- 
junct of the University, indulging in pool 
and billiards for the rest of the after- 
noon, with many recollections of hours 
similarly spent in undergraduate days at 
the old “Buck,” now no more. H. A. 
Brown, Burns and Rionda were partic- 
ularly in evidence in these pastimes. 


A most successful dinner was followed 
by the principal business of the evening,— 
the discussion and approval of the re- 
port of the Twenty-Fifth Anniversary 
Committee, consisting of Barlow, Burns 
and Nelson. It was decided to take 
immediate steps to raise the necessary 
funds to carry out the plans decided on 
for that celebration, which include the 
1900 Class gift to the University. ‘fhis 
is to be an ornamental granite pylon sup- 
porting a sculptured figure of “Science,” 
to be erected at 116th Street and Broad- 
way, and, together with a similar pylon 
already donated by another class, to com- 
plete the formal entrance to the Uni- 
versity at that point. The Committee 
was heartily congratulated on its de- 
cision, 

Those members of the Class present 
at Commencement were: 

Arts: Boyesen, Edwards, Erskine, 
Fackenthal, France, Giddings, Jones, 
Kidder, Knapp, Knowlton, Meeker, Nor- 
man, Raymond, Sinclair, Turner and 
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A CROWDED SECTION OF THE STANDS. 
A grand mixture of sailors, convicts, etc., settled back in the stands after the parade to w 


ball game. 


AND THEN IT RAINED. 
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Walters; Science: Barlow, Brown, H. 
A. Burns, Clinch, Ford, Goodwillie, 
Green, Immediato, Josephson, Meissner, 
Rionda, Smith, F. G. Steven, Underhill, 
Van Winkle, Wemlinger, Wessels; 
Architecture: Kafla, Kaufman, Knight, 
Nelson and Reilley. W..C,. ML. 


1901 Represented by a Few “Regulars” 

The Class of 1901 made no plans this 
year for a gathering on Commencement 
Day, due to the fact that many of the 
members were out of town at that time, 
but a few standbys—Durham, Haydock, 
Morrison, Shepard, Wise, Wolff, and a 
number of others—appeared for the 
luncheon, costume parade and baseball 
game, and consoled each other in the 
absence of their classmates. 


Their twenty-fifth anniversary is still 
three years ahead, but they are already 
looking forward enthusiastically to 1926, 
and substantial plans are under way to 
make that Commencement a record occa- 
sion for the Class. 


1906 Sees It Through—Rain and All 

Commencement, 1923, finds 1906 still 
in the ring in spite of the fact that the 
line following us in the Costume Parade 
now embraces seventeen classes, all of 
which would do well to emulate their 
illustrious predecessor. Just to prove 
that “Auld Lang Syne” still has a ten 
per cent. kick in it, there were sixteen 
survivors of the class dinner of the night 
before, who gathered to participate in 
the grand and glorious pageant imme- 
diately preceding the projected immola- 
tion of the Penn ball team on the altar 
of Alma Mater. But some one on the 
Committee had slipped a cog in the ar- 
rangements and sent a pass to our old 
friend “Jupe Pluvius,” who arrived just 
in time to cheat us out of a glorious vic- 
tory, and gloom on the proceedings gen- 
erally. 


Some of the gang had already indulged 
in the “bountiful” lunch served in the 
Grove and had posed for “Gus” Eimer, 
the indefatigable worker and demon 
photographer, who took unwarranted 
chances with a perfectly good camera, 
while Bob Macbeth, Sam Hollister, Aus- 
tin Palmer, Church, Spence, Sussman, et 
al, tried to look as if they had had 
enough to eat. George Moore was late 
for the Costume Peerade as he dis- 
covered a real strawberry tart just at 
closing time. When the Peerade was 
marshalled, or martialled, or however 
they spell it, we found our ranks had 
been swelled by the acquisition of Har- 
an” Howe, Wronker, 
Ted Prentiss, to say 
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nothing of Floyd Keeler, the genial host 
of a certain post-prandial affair of the 
night before, who was much too digni- 
fied to appear in costume and lived to 
regret it when he found that an open 
grand stand is poor protection from a 
young cloudburst. 


With the game called on account of 
casual water, there was some time to 
kill and while each was using his favor- 
ite weapon, we were joined and abetted 
by Grant Burns, fresh from South 
America, where he still remained true 
to Columbia, Ferrari and Frank Welles, 
all looking well and ready for that beef- 
steak spread at Baker Field. Some- 
body gave our old friend “Jupe” a hitch 
and he proceeded to gloom on the “eats,” 
but when he had been persuaded to move 
along, we sat down, again in casual 
water, and grabbed a hasty bite, finish- 
ing just in time to hike for home, leav- 
ing a perfectly good show totally sub- 
merged behind us. 


We sure missed “Jerry” Curtis, who 
had been with us the night before, and 
we also noted the absence of some 350 
other classmates, but next year we are 
looking forward to getting together 
again and kid ourselves along with the 
idea that we can still step around as in 
the good old days. 


We do not like to point an accusing 
finger and place the blame for the 
weather where it belongs, but why should 
"13 have chosen this year for its De- 
cennial? Outside of that they seem to 
be a pretty good crowd. 


Next year will be another year and if 
any good 1906 man reads this and re- 
grets that he was not one of the crowd 
there is just one thing for him to do-- 
put a 1924 Commencement notice on the 
wall and leave no grounds for future 
repining. G. G. M. 


As Usual, 1909 Had “Big Doin’s” 


Considering themselves lucky in not 
being presented with the elaborate “Bar- 
num Was Right” banner, 1909 found a 
glorious good time in their reunion on 
Commencement Day. A total of almost 
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The Rendezvous of a Crazy-Looking 
on June 6. 


Crowd 
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half a hundred turned up for what Jawn 
Hanrahan’s publicity called “Big Doin’s 
for ’Niners!” 

Although this was an off-year, being 
the fourteenth since graduation, Pres- 
ident Ryan went out for the usual big 
splurge which has come to be recognized 
as a sure accompaniment of this Class. 
He rallied ten earnest workers to ar- 
range the details of the annual Class 
Dinner on Tuesday, the fifth, and par- 
ticipation in the Costume Parade and 
“Graduate Circus” on Wednesday. His 
chief standbys in the organization work 
were Gene Kelly, Benny Sanders and 
Secretary Melville, while Pell stood by 
and gathered in the shekels. 

Things commenced at about seven 
o'clock on Tuesday, when the diners 
gathered around a small but well laden 
refreshment table in one of the private 
rooms of the Hotel Bossert. The Class 
met later on the Marine Roof, which 
provided its best weather and most per- 
fect views for the occasion. The Class 
occupied the entire end of the lower deck, 
where they were seated at six large, 
round tables. Following the substantial 
portion of the dinner, the Class had an 
entertainment which has never been 
equalled in its history, being addressed 
by two class members and one outside 
guest, all led to the slaughter by Charlie 
Carroll, the toastmaster. Winston Paul 
was the first speaker, describing humor- 
ously the vicissitudes of success in the 
business world. He was followed by 
Jacques Romano, who gave an intimate 
analysis separating the real from the 
faked phases of the so-called mysteries 
of India and other marvels. He fol- 
lowed this with actual demonstrations of 
“mystic work” and got some of the heavy 
thinkers of the Class thoroughly puzzled 
by his ability at mind reading and his 
card tricks. When the toastmaster fin- 
ally succeeded in persuading his class- 
mates to stop asking questions of their 
interesting guest, the floor was given to 
Jack Mangan, who made a brilliant and 
highly interesting address on the work 
of the American Relief Administration 
in famine districts in Russia. Jack was 
Executive Officer with Colonel Haskell 
and saw all phases of the relief work 
both in the field and at headquarters and 
his picture of the suffering and of the 
abject condition of the Russian people 
was strikingly vivid. 


1910 Bard at the Festivities 


Around the field by two and two, 

Bedecked in a smock of college blue, 

Strong in spirit, though numbers few, 
Marched the Class of 1910. 
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“A handsome lot’’—the ladies said, 
“That Class of 1910.” 


Just ahead marched 1908, 

Clad as convicts of the State; 

Who said they deserved their fate? 
No one in 1910. 


Just behind were the Ku Klux Klans, 
Wearing nighties unlike a man’s, 
But they weren’t transparent, these spe- 
cial brands 
Who followed 1910. 


And so this spirit of boys at play 
Would have run the course of a perfect 
day 
Had not a thunderstorm come our way 
And wet our merry men. 


Shelter was sought in a classroom near, 
And a song was sung—by way of cheer, 
“Tis not so awfully dry in here,” 
Said someone in 1910. 
G.-H. B. 


1914 Among the Wets 


Due to the splendid efforts of Bob Mill- 
bank, 1914's Reunion Committee, a 
goodly number of “Fourteeners” turned 
out for the wettest Commencement on 
record. After Class Reunion they all 
waited patiently for old man Jupe to 
call “play ball,” and despairing of his 
surrendering, retired to Hamilton Hall 
to alleviate their disappointment. That 
night they went to Baker Field, where 
the Class ate a very wet supper in a 
room in the Mansion House that they 
picked out for their own. When the 
weather cleared just enough to allow the 
evening performance to start, they at- 
tended the first act, and when the rain 
spoiled that all went -home and decided 
that a wet time was had by all. 

A: Fi. F: 


1915 Attacks the Press, Twits the 
Police, Etc. 

The newspapers ruined the 1915 re- 
union! Most of the Class having reached 
the middle-aged, comfort-loving, luxuri- 
ous stage of life decided the papers for 
once must be right. 

Room 603 was nearly blown inside out 


A tam-o-shanter adorned each bent E h k by Q 4 
Each foot stepped out with martial jgjiged bY ie QOS Cony Eighties Band 
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—Brother Rex Robinson was saved by 
seconds through the efforts of Don Blan- 
chard. “Doc” Charlie Breiant, after com- 
ing all the way from Ossining to escape 
“First Aid,” rolled his sleeves very hope- 
fully nevertheless. Too bad, Charlie! 

Frank Dunham decorated most of 
Frank, quite appropriately, before the 
rain, but appeared in total disarray after 
the mad gallop across South Field. 

Debonair Doctor Milton, the well- 
known Ivy Planter in the early 70’s— 
fears that not only was his best white 
shirt ruined, but that the 1915 Ivy must 
have floated away with the rest of the 
University. 

Roberts, Orthey and Peck are dodging 
all police for certain impertinent but 
quite apropos remarks concerning 
“drowned” cops. One always is brave at 
a six-story interval. Those who did not 
attend “the storm” cannot appreciate the 
comedy of one lieutenant, one sergeant 
and four officers diving in and out of 
a submerged police Ford. 


“Bones” Rogers came in on the freight 
as usual. We were sure glad to know 
that Yale is still rejoicing about her 
crew. Much cough medicine was con- 
sumed in honor of a “Bones” of a newer 
generation. Julian Rice’s inability to 
break away is still mysterious. 
Lee was so busy this year we didn’t even 
get a telegram. 
progress in the village and has sold a 
book. 


Joe Armstrong was caught estimating 
the value of the real estate washed off 
the ball grounds. He figured with Rob- 
erts on how many storms would mate- 
rially reduce the cost of excavating (if 
they could buy the field). “Sherm” Bijur 
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AWAITING THE BAKER FIELD CROWD. 


The ten buses that carried the crowd to Baker Field in the late afternoon for the beefsteak 
drew up in front of the library to take on their loads. 


Charlie’ 


“Toby” Wood reports- 
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refused to ride to Baker Field with us 
because Harold Content recognized him. 
Later on he paid dearly at the “7” club 
meeting. O'Reilly, Rogers and Bijur 
met some French influence at Baker Field. 
Result—more “terrible francaise” than 
ever was heard before. Friedman made 
a good racket but could not down the 
whole class of 1903. “Sheik” Louis H. 
F., probably injured in a raid, according 
to a vicious report, telephoned that he 
could not make it. 


The Class held quite an informal meet- 
ing after dinner at the Columbia Univer- 
sity Club. The success of the evening 
was due to two factors—those who at- 
tended and the program evolved. See any 
individual present for details. 


Now for 1924. 
H: bok 


1916 Leans on the Past and Future 

Though, as one member suggests, the 
veil of charity might well be drawn over 
the participation of the Class of 1916 
in the exercises on Commencement Day, 
there is a feeling that its activities might 
yet be saved from the dark corners of 
oblivion. The situation is this—only 
eight of the “gang” showed up, and of 
that number only four were in costume. 
To those who recall the amusing showing 
"16 made in the parade last year, with 
their mortgaged hand-organ accompanied 
by the Wop and his frau in persen, and 
the collection of pennies and nickels their 
harmonious instrument drew from the 
grand-stand for “the purchase of seven- 
teen pairs of shoes for the Won's and 
the lady Wop’s children,” this may sound 
dismal, but rejoice that '16 has a history 
to lean gracefully upon! 
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The biggest event of the day for the 
Class was the arrival of Jimmie Allison, 
the full fledged associated trust officer 
of the National Bank of Richmond. 
Eddie Shea was having an operation, 
“Ruf” Franklin, Jack Craven, and Frank 
Simonds were also among the missing. 
To be sure, Dr. Don Beck was there in 
his dignity, as was “Buck” Birkett and 
Wallace Taylor, and Rex Reeder. Oh, 
for a Bruce Conlin to do full justice to 
this sad story! 


1917 on Strike 


The dash and independence that have 
always been synonymous for the Class 
of ‘17 were again evidenced at the 1923 
Commencement Reunion. As Brick- 
layers’ Union, Local Umpty Ump, oa 
strike— Seventeen brooked no restraint 
by the Parade Marshal, but struck glori- 
ously and continuously all over South 
Field under the -exhortations of Brick 
Perkins and the quieter but more weighty 
influence of their own Hettrick—Mort 
Levie. 

Although the rain washed away the 
baseball game with Penn, it served but 
to transfer the activities of Seventeen to 
the Gemot, where the Decennial Class 
of ‘13 played host. Hospitable!—’17 


unanimously resolved that 713 was 
nothing else but! 
Supreme Court Justice Selah B. 


Strong paraded as a guest of ’17, and it 
was agreed that he made a very good 
bricklayer. 

A strikingly (Ouch!) good time was 
had by all. EB FE. E 


1919 Toreadors Frisk and Gambol 


While the Class of 1919 was not rep- 
resented at Commencement by anything 
like overwhelming numbers, still it con- 
tributed its share of gaiety and fun to 
the very damp festivities of that rainy 
day. Jack Kennedy was our best ad- 
vertiser, in his dignified position as 
Grand Marshal of the whole Peerade. 
Nelson Alexander distinguished himself 
by his excellent pitching in the miscel- 
laneous ball game, and by his subterran- 
ean stealing of bases. Other 9-teeners 
were also conspicuous. 

We wore our celebrated toreador cos- 
tumes, and frolicked about in the rain, 
getting delightfully drenched. However, 
the spirit of our Class was maintained 
with the help of 1913's “spirits.” 

W. B. B. 


— 


Pollyanna Entertains 1920 Engineers 
On Saturday evening, June 2, the Class 


; of Ce ineers held an informal sup- 
iGitized py CPi fina, previous to the 
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Commencement activities. In view of 
the small number of men to draw from 
in the metropolitan section, it was de- 
cided best not to attempt activity as a 
class in the Costume Parade. All men, 
however, were urged to support the whole 
Commencement Day program. 

Pollyanna was very much surprised 
that evening, as she did not expect so 
many hungry suitors all at once, biit 
despite the short notice given her, she 
succeeded very well in feeding the hun- 
gry “brutes.” The = gossipers covered 
everything from Tick’s new business to 
Fanelli’s old straw hat. The painful part 
of the meeting took place when Horace 
Nahm and Tom Barish fought over the 
last bow] of soup in the house. 

Those present at the dinner and on 
Commencement Day included: Barish, 
Bueurman, Burke, Fanelli, Gabriel, Hoff- 
bey, Lewis, Meyer, Montgomery, Nahm, 
Podoloff, Soule, and Wee Willie Stecker. 

H. H. M. 


Roy J. Colony, Assistant Professor of 
Geology, has gone to Chicoutimi, Quebec, 
with several associates, for a period of 
two months, to undertake extensive work 
of a geological nature. 
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J. M. Proskauer, 96, °99L, Named 
Justice of Supreme Court 
Joseph M. Proskauer, member of the 


firm of Elkus, Gleason, and Proskauer 
at 111 Broadway, New York, was re- 


~ cently appointed by Governor Smith as a 


Supreme Court Justice in the First Dis- 
trict, New York and Bronx Counties. 
Proskauer was manager of three suc- 
cessive gubernatorial campaigns for Gov- 
ernor Smith, of which two brought vic- 
tory and the other a near victory. He 
is a member of the Executive Committee 
of the Bar Association, a Trustee of the 
City Club, vice-president of the Harmonic 
Club and a member of the Lawyers’ Club. 
He is a Trustee of the Jewish Board of 
Guardians and of the Federation in Sup- 
port of Jewish Philanthropic Societies. 


Concerning the appointment, the New 
York Morning World said on June 13: 


oe 


Not often has any Governor of New 
York made a judicial appointment which 
was greeted with more hearty and general 
approval, from those best qualified to 
judge of its fitness, than Governor 
Smith’s selection of Joseph M. Pros- 
kauer as a Justice of the Supreme Court 
to succeed Justice Page, who has re- 
signed. 

“Justice Proskauer is an able lawyer 
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and an energetic and devoted citizen of 
the community, Whose energy and breadth 
of view have made him deservedly promi- 
nent in good works of a public and sem:- 
public nature. His legal learning and 
knowledge of the public business will be 
helpful on the bench, where he should 
develop, in the many years of useful 
activity that lie before him, into a very 
able and distinguished Judge.” 


Fletcher, °18, °22L, Youngest Deputy 
Attorney General in State of New York 

Walter D. Fletcher, '18, ’22L, has the 
distinction of being the youngest Deputy 
Attorney General in the State of New 
York, following his recent appointment 
to that office by Governor Smith. He 
has been assigned to the investigation of 
bucket shops, stock frauds and stock 
promotion frauds, and will make his 
headquarters at the Attorney General's 
Office at 51 Chambers Street, New York 
City. Since his admission to the bar last 
vear, Fletcher has been associated with 
the firm of Stetson, Jennings and Russell 
at 15 Broad Street, New York. 


Professor Charles S. Baldwin, ‘82, 
‘O4Ph.D., is spending the summer it 
Europe, his address being “care Equit- 


able Trust Co., Paris.” 
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Total: 2765 subscriptions—$64,496.67 


Office of the Fund: 
311 East Hall, Columbia University, 
New York. 
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Classes leading in amount subscribed. 


No. of 
Representative Subecribers 
Archibald Douglas........... $1520.00 
Archibald Douglas.......... 1421.00 
H. A. Uterhart 1325.00 
Frederic R. Coudert 1221.00 
Herman F. Nordeman 833.00 
George R. Beach 039.84 


.Abram S. Post 


Percy Fridenberg I), 
481.00 
470.25 
454.00 
450.00 


Vivian C. Ross....ccceeceeee 
Arthur K. Paddock 


Landreth H. King 


„Girard Romaine 
.(No Representative) 


John G. Neeser 

James E. Finegan 4. 
Chalmers Wood, Jr 309.00 
565.00 
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Maver 
Harold Content 


.J. Parke Channing 
August Zinsser 
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FRENCH & CO., Inc. 


Works of Art 


ANTIQUE TAPESTRIES 
FURNITURE PANELED ROOMS 
TEXTILES and DECORATIONS 


6 EAST 56th STREET | 
NEW YORK 


JEWELS : PEARLS : PRECIOUS STONES 


(irer suggestions for remounts. 

Remodel your old jewelry into new 
creations. 

Repair your broken jewelry, no matter 
what. 


Restring, with an expert hand, your 


( WILL— lees or broken string of pearls or 
beads. 


Buy such articles of jewelry as are 
ready for discard, as well as pearls, 
precious stones, platinum, gold, 
silver, etc., etc. 

Gladly estimate on any and all work. 

Deem it a pleasure to aid, if she can- 
not serve you. | 


ELLA TUCH 
587 FIFTH AVENUE 
New YORK 
Vanderbilt 9383 
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Exeter Academy Again Wins tombed in the Argonaut disaster. The 
boat mentioned in the letter is “The 


Columbia Cup 


Phillips-Exeter Academy again scored 
a victory over Middlesex in their annual 
race for the Columbia Cup. This year’s 
race was held on Saturday, May 26, at 
Concord, Mass., over a half-mile course. 
The races were between the first and 
second fours of the two schools, the 
first four racing at three o'clock and the 
second four about one-half hour later. 
Exeter won both races by a little over 
one length. 

The Columbia Cup, which is now a 
permanent trophy to be rowed for an- 
nually by Exeter and Middlesex Schools, 
was originally given to the winning 1914 
Columbia crew by the Alumni, and was 
known as the Hudson Fulton Cup. The 
1914 crew presented it to Exeter to be 
competed for in their races with Groton, 
and Exeter won it in 1915 and again in 
1916. After that no more competitions 
were held with Groton, and the cup re- 
mained in the Exeter Trophy Room until 
last year, when it was put up for the 
Middlesex races. It was not out long, 
however, for Exeter defended its titie 
then, and is now rejoicing over the new 
1923 victory. 

Several ex-crew men from Columbia 
were represented at the races, though 
not acting as officials as they did at last 
year’s event. J. T. Walker, ’84, ’87FA, 
coxswain in the days of ’81; George W. 
Metcalfe, 91, and Fred S. Dellenbaugh, 
Jr., 10S, both knights of the oar in their 
respective days, renewed their acquaint- 
ance with the Exeter and Middlesex 
coaches. 


Heavy Voting for Undergraduate 
Elections 


More than eight hundred student bal- 
lots were cast in the elections for next 
year’s undergraduate officers, held just 
before the final examinations. This was 
the heaviest vote ever polled in student 
elections at Columbia. The following 
men were named on the 1924 Student 
Board, the undergraduate governing 
council: Walter F. Koppisch, of Buffalo; 
Morris W. Watkins, of New York City; 
Dixon B. Griswold, of Hastings-on-Hud- 
son, N. Y.: Ferris Booth, of New York 
City, and Eugene C. Bennett, of New 
York City. Thomas W. Chrystie and 
Robert F. Moore, both of New York 
City, are the other two members of the 
1924 Board, these men having been 
elected in the mid-winter elections. All 
of the members of the new Board are in 
the Class of 1924. 

Koppisch, Moore and Chrystie were 
the successful undergraduate candidates 
for the University Committee on Ath- 


IN MEMORIAL DAY 
Post of 
the American Legion, was well represented in 
the Memorial Day Parade, in New York City, 
on May 30. Standing with the Post Colors be- 
fore the Parade started, are (left to right): John 
S. Maeder, ’04; J. Duane Livingston, Jr., "13S, 
Post Treasurer; and Condict W. Cutler, "10, "42 
P&S, Post Commander. 


COLUMBIA POST 
PARADE—The Columbia University 


letics; while David Cort, of Woodmere, 
L. I.; Morris W. Watkins; Alfred Wall- 
ing, of Keyport, N. J.; and Erwin D. 
Tuthill, of Jamaica, L. I., were chosen 
undergraduate members of the Board of 
Governors of King’s Crown. These men 
are also members of the Class of 1924. 

Voting was necessary to choose only 
two of the officers of the Class of 1924, 
as William O. Dillingham, of Buffalo, 
was unopposed for the presidency, and 
William E. Collin, of New York City, 
for the position of treasurer. Frank S. 
Hogan, of Waterbury, Conn., was elected 
vice-president of the Class, and Edmund 
B. Hourigan, of Weehawken, N. J., was 
named secretary. 

In the vote to determine the presidency 
of the Class of 1925, the contest was the 
closest in the entire election, John F. Van 
Brocklin being elected by the narrow 
margin of three votes over Frank T. 
Anderson. H. Cortland Wilson, of 
Rochester, N. Y., was chosen vice-pres- 
ident, while Richmond B. Williams, of 
Brooklyn, and George T. Waldo, of 
Rochester, were named secretary and 
treasurer, respectively. 


Father of Downing, ’12S, Expresses 
Appreciation to Jim Rice 


A few days ago Coach Rice receive | 
the following letter from Augustus S. 
Downing, Assistant Commissioner of 
Education of the State of New York 
and father of the late George S. Down- 
ing, 12S, who lost his life as the result 


George S. Downing,” a barge presented 
to the Columbia crews by the Class of 
1912 and named by them in memory of 
their former classmate: 

Dear Mr. Rice: 

“Dear Mr. Rice: 

absent some from the office and the rest 
of the time only just fit to do the routine 
work that has to be done, owing to an 
injury to my foot which has caused me 
considerable trouble. 

“I and my family, including George’s 
wife and children, appreciate more than 
words can tell, the naming of the Boat 
in memory of my son. May the Boat 
win! First, because of its being the best 
Boat and best Crew on the river and 
the best Coach of all the coaches in the 
country, and last because it bears the 
name of one of the best sportsmen that 
ever pulled an oar, shot a gun, played 
a trout or fought in the battle for the 
life of his fellows, and who died game 
to the end. For these sterling qualities 
of sportsmanship and manhood, he al- 
ways gave you much of the credit. 

Sincerely your friend, 
(Signed) Aucustus S. DOWNING.” 


I. C. A. A. A. A. Resumes Publication 
of Year Book 


Alumni interested in track and field 
sports will be glad to know that the 
Intercollegiate Association of Amateur 
Athletes of America has resumed publi- 
cation of its Souvenir Year Book, begun 
in 1908 but omitted after the 1916 meet 
on account of the war. 

There has just come from the press a 
new Five-Year Book featuring the 1922 
outdoor championships at Cambridge, as 
well as the cross-country and indoor 
championships at New York. These 
meets are treated with the same photo- 
graphic and statistical detail as hereto- 
fore. The text is descriptive of the three 
major meets, while the statistics show 
what happened to every entrant. There 
has also been published a supplement, 
illustrated with splendid action pictures, 


of the 1918, 1919, 1920 and 1921 
meets. These are treated with the 
same statistical detail as the 1922 
championships. Both in text and illus- 


trations the book has no equal in this 
field. Another supplement gives the 
complete results of all the championship 
track meets and cross-country runs held 
under the auspices of the I. C. A. A. A. 
A. since its organization in 1876. 

The book is edited by Edward R. Bush- 
nell, of the University of Pennsylvania. 
who compiled and edited all the books 
of this series, beginning in 1908. The 
price of the latest volume is $5 and may 
be obtained by addressing the Intercol- 
legiate Publication Committee, 187 
Maplewood Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 
As is generally known, the book is pub- 
lished at less than cost and solely for 
the purpose of promoting intercollegiate 
track and field sports. 


La Rue Van Hook, Professor of 
Greek and Latin, will spend the month 
of July in Oxford. His book, “Greek 
Life and Thought,” published by the Co- 
lumbi O00 ti will be out ia 
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THEGiwMN oF THE Varsity C GUB 


The Spring Season 


As this issue goes to press, the athletic 
year is ended, except for the Pough- 
keepsie regatta. We hope the crew can 
accomplish something to brighten up a 
lustreless spring. 


Baseball 


The baseball team played eighteen 
games, winning ten and losing eight. 
Two-game series were played with six 
colleges, in two of which (Cornell and 
Rutgers) we won both games, in three 
of which (Dartmouth, Fordham and 
N. Y. U.) we broke even, and in one of 
which, with Pennsylvania, we lost both 
games. The team won a majority of its 
games, and outscored its opponents by 
84 runs to 64. Rain on June 6th kept 
our Commencement Day record for ten 


years unsullied, and prevented any in- - 


crease in Alumni regret at the presence 
of water and the absence of bananas on 
that occasion. 


The baseball season was marked by the 
beginning and ending of a brilliant col- 
lege baseball career. Lou Gehrig, from 
the first game of the season, showed he 
could hit a baseball as vehemently as he 
did an opposing line last Fall. A num- 
ber of record-breaking home runs, and 
an extra base hit for approximately every 
two times at bat, combined with the 
ability to strike out eight to seventeen 
men in a game, attracted the attention of 
the big leagues. Asa result, the original 
Babe Ruth, and the “College Babe Ruth” 
now wear the same uniform. We are 
sorry to see Gehrig’s college career end 
with his sophomore year, but hope to have 
the pleasure of seeing Little Babe help 
Big Babe increase the Yankees’ lost ball 
expense for years to come. We wish for 
him as successful and honorable a major 
league career as Columbia’s Eddie Col- 
lin’. ie 

Due to absence of facilties, it was im- 
possible to have a freshman baseball team. 
Accordingly by special arrangement, 
freshmen were permitted to play on the 
Varsity baseball team. The answers to 
our letter to those colleges with whom 
we had games scheduled, explaining con- 
ditions and requesting concurrence with 
this arrangement, were a pleasing testi- 
mony of general high regard for Colum- 
bia eligibility standards. 


Track 


The track team started its season well, 
and ended it disastrously. A number of 
brilliant victories indoors were followed 
at the Penn Relays by a one mile Relay 
championship, Higgin’s two mile Inter- 
national victory, and a second place in the 
Four Mile Intercollegiate Relay Cham- 
pionship. Three dual meets were held, 
a victory over Rutgers sandwiched in 
between defeats by the Naval Academy 
and the Military Academy. Individual 
successes at the Intercollegiates would 
have retrieved the season, but an un- 


fortuna.e combination of circumstances 
resulted in our failure to score a single 
point. 
Tennis 

The tennis team had a very successful 
season. Nine matches were played, of 
which we won seven and tied one. Har- 
vard was the only team to show greater 


court skill. 
Crew 


We put crew last because in this sport 
we made ihe best showing of the spring, 
and because their uncompleted schedule 
holds out to us the hope of a successful 
conclusion. 

Three regattas have been held. On 
April 28 the Varsity and Junior Varsity 
boats both beat Pennsylvania and Prince- 
ton, in that order, on the Schuylkill. On 
May 5 fickle fortune frowned on us, Yale 
beating us in the Varsity race, and Penn- 
sylvania in the Jayvee race. By May 19 
Jim Rice apparently had his crews per- 
forming to better advantage, both Varsity 
and Junior Varsity beating M. I. T. 
Right now the crews are up the Hudson, 
putting in the final work for the event 
that Charley Mapes calls the greatest 
sporting event in the world. It’s a typical 
Jim Rice crew, and win or lose, it is sure 
to be as smooth and efficient as any crew 
in the race. 


Spike Von Bernuth, °17, Wins Tennis 
Championships 


Anton F. Von Bernuth, ’17, ’20L, won 
the New Jersey State lawn tennis cham- 
pionship on the courts of the Montclair 
Athletic Club at Montclair, N. J., on 
June 16. In winning the title he de- 
feated Percy L. Kynaston in the finals. 
The score was 6-2, 6-4, 1-6, 2-6, 6-2. On 
June 14, he eliminated Herbert L. Bow- 
man from the semi-final round by a score 
of 7-5, 2-6, 6-3. 

Von Bernuth sprang his first surprise 
of the season when he won the Harlem 
open tournament a month ago, defeating 
Paul Martin in the final round. 


Alumni Notes 


Addresses of Columbia Alumni may be 
secured from the Alumni Office, 311 East 
Hall, Columbia University, New York 
(Telephone, Morningside 1400). Mail ad- 
dressed to Alumni, in care of the Alumni 
Office, will be properly forwarded. For 
such letters, a return address should ap- 
pear on the envelope in case of non-delivery. 


’77L — Francis Randall Appleton, 
vice-president of the Waltham Watch 
Company, New York City, and direc- 
tor in other important institutions, has 
been elected to the Board of Overseers 
at Harvard. 

80, °821.—Frederic D. Philips has 
changed his address from 165 Broad- 
way, to 36 West Forty-fourth Street, 
New York City. 

’82L—William Joseph Amend has 
moved his office from 119 Nassau 
Street, to 135 William Street, New 
York City. 

’°82L—Charles F. Ayling. of Syra- 
cuse, has been elected president of a 
permanent alumni association of the 
Chi Psi fraternity, recently formed by 
residents of Central New York at a 
meeting in Fayetteville. 

’83, °86PhD, ’?04Hon—A. V. Williams 
Jackson, Professor of Indo-Iranian 


orary Member of the Royal Asiatic 
Society of Great Britain and Ireland. 
The number of honorary members is 
limited to thirty. 

’84Mines—The marriage of Charles 
Ernest Pellew, at one time Assistant 
Professor of Chemistry at Columbia, 
and now seventh Viscount of Exmouth, 
and Miss Mabel Gray, of New York 
City, took place on May 11, in the 
chapel of St. Ambrose in the Cathe- 
dral of St. John the Divine. The new 
Viscount will take his bride to Eng- 
land this Summer, renounce his Amer- 
ican citizenship, and take a seat in the 
House of Lords, to which he is entitled 
by the right of birth. 

’88 Mines, ’90PhD—F. D. Dodge has 
changed his address from 291 Henry 
Street, Brooklyn, New York, to 112 
Claremont Avenue, Cranford, N. J. 

’91, "93 PhD—At the last meeting of 
the Board of Directors of The Sesqui- 
Centennial Exhibition Association, 
which is preparing an international ex- 
hibition to be held in Philadelphia in 
1926 to commemorate the 150th anni- 
versary of American Independence, 
Victor S. Rosewater was elected Sec- 
retary of the Corporation. 

’92Mines, ’94—Colonel and Mrs. 
Lloyd. Collis have arrived in Europe 
after a tour of both coasts of South 
America, and are now in Spain. They 
will travel through the countries on the 
Mediterranean to Constantinople, and 
will reach Paris in July by way of the 
Danube and Switzerland. 

93 Mines—Flowers and plants of an- 
cient Egypt will bloom in the United 
States if the announced efforts of Will- 
iam Boyce Thompson, director of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York 
and of the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company are successful. On his re- 
turn from the tomb of Tut-Ankh- 
Amen, Thompson announced that he 
bad brought with him rare seeds of 
the ancient Egypt and would experi- 
ment with them in his laboratory at 
Yonkers. He believes he will be able 
to reproduce these plants and flowers 
after proper experiments. 

"95Mines—Henry Kraemer, founder 
of the Kraemer Laboratories in Mount 
Clemens, Mich., has recently been 
elected an Honorary Member of the 
Pharmaceutical Society of Great Brit- 
ain. He was elected a Corresponding 
Member of the International Congress 
of Pharmacy in 1910, and since 1898 
has been a Corresponding Member of 
The Société de Pharmacie de Paris. 
He is the author of several standard 
works in Botany and Pharmacognosy, 
and his contributions to science have 
been numerous. 

’795P&S—Peter Conover Field holds 
the rank of Lieutenant-Colonel in the 
Medical Corps of the U. S. Army, and 
is stationed at Fort Myer, Va. 

’°97S—The promotion of H. H. Arm- 
stead to the rank of colonel in the 
Engineers’ Reserve Corps of the 
United States Army has just been an- 
nounced in Washington. Armstead 
served on the staff of the Director- 
General of Military Railroads during 
the war, and was highly commended 
for zeal and efficiency in the service. 
He is well known in Montana as a 
successful mining engineer and oper- 
ator. The town of Armstead was 
nam fter him because of his activity 
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also known as the originator and pre- 
siding genius of the Snow Motors 
Company, which put out the only suc- 
cessful sled driven by a gasoline en- 
gine, which negotiated snow on moun- 
tain grades as well as on level ground. 

"97—Edwin M. La Roche has recent- 
ly laid out and developed a unique com- 
munity in Stony Brook, Long Island, 
New York, with all city improvements. 
He has designed and built twenty 
houses, each of a different design. 
Alexander S. Farmer, 97S, working in 
connection with him, has designed the 
water supply system of the colony. 
La Roche expects to send his two sons 
to Columbia; one to the School of 
ea EE and the other to study for 
an 

’98— Hamilton Holt, a New York 
editor and journalist of international 
repute, has been made a Knight of the 
North Star of Sweden in recognition 
of his work as president of the Amer- 
ican-Scandinavian Foundation. In ad- 
dition to the honor just bestowed upon 
him by the King of Sweden, he pos- 
sesses French, Japanese, Greek and 
Italian decorations. 

’°98S—Alfred Anthony is connected 
with the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce in Washington, 
D. His residence is at 722 Eigh- 
teenth Street, N. W., in that city. 

’98S—Kenneth R. Kingsbury, for 
ten years vice-president of the Stand- 
ard Oil Company of California, and 
now president of the same concern, 
is termed by a recent Boston paper 
“the youngest Standard Oil president 
in history.” Kingsbury is receiving 
considerable attention as an example 
of a college man who began at the 
bottom and was not afraid of work. 
Firing boilers at an oil pumping sta- 
tion, serving as time-keeper with a 
construction gang and gauging oil at 
pumping stations are a few of the 
rungs in the ladder on which he 
climbed. 

’°991._—Alva B. Adams has been ap- 
pointed United States Senator from 
Colorado, upon the death of the former 
Senator in April. He will serve until 
after the election to be held in the 
Fall of 1924. Adams is living at 207 
Broadway. Pueblo, Colo. 

’00— Robert C. Hull. who has been 
a wanderer from Alumni files for some 
time, has now been located at 350 
Baynes Street. Buffalo, N. Y. 

?00F A—Robert J. Reiley announces 
the removal of his organization from 
477 Fifth Avenue to 50 East Fortv- 
first Street, New York, where he will 
continue the general practice of archi- 
tecture. 

702, °09PhD—George C. O. Haas 
maintains a technical translation serv- 
ice for patent attorneys. His present 
address is 323 West Twenty-second 
Street, New York. 

’02Hon—Michael E. Sadler, vice- 
chancellor of Leeds University, has 
been elected master of University Col- 
lege, Oxford. At the recent Canadian 
National Educational Conference he 
received an honorary degree from the 
University of Toronto. 

’703— Collin G. Fink, Lecturer in 
Chemical Engineering at Columbia, 
has been made Head of the Division 
of Electrochemistry. His insoluble 
copper-silicide anode has been installed 
at Chuquicamata, Chili, and has greatly 
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reduced the production cost of copper. 
Fink was recently elected an honorary 
member of Tau Beta Pi. 

°03L—The engagement has been an- 
nounced of Edward J. Redington and 
Miss Louise W. Tate. Redington is 
practising his profession in New York 
City and at present lives at the Yale 
Club, 50 Vanderbilt Avenue. 

’05S—Walter E. F. Bradley has be- 
come associated with the Otis Eleva- 
tor Company,and may be addressed at 
their New York office, 26 South Elev- 
enth Avenue. 

’05S—Frank C. Wallower, general 
manager of the Golden Rod Mining 
and Smelting Corporation, Joplin, Mo., 
has been elected president of the 
American Zinc Institute. 

06, *08L—John N. Boyle was re- 
cently appointed United States Com- 
missioner for the Southern District of 
New York. He was formerly Assist- 
ant United States Attorney, and is now 
engaged in the practice of law at 7 
Dey Street, New York. 

06S—James Christy Barnaby, who 
is with the Engineering Department 
of the Worthington Pump and Ma- 
chinery Corporation at 115 Broadway, 
New York, is now residing at 86 
Kingsley Avenue, Westerleigh, Staten 
Island. 

’06L—Hugh D. Cutler is practising 
law in Winnipeg, with offices at 511 
Paris Building, applying himself chiefly 
to criminal law. He is married and 
has a daughter, Janet Rose Cutler. 

707S—The marriage of William H. 
Bosworth and Miss Margaret Bover- 
smith, of Franklin, Pa., took place on 
May 19. Bosworth is sales manager 
for George Haiss Mfg. Co., Inc., at 
141st Street and Rider Avenue, New 
York City. 

’07S—William Chapin Huntington 
has entered into partnership with E. 
C. Welborn, under the firm name of 
Welborn and Huntington, Business 
Engineers and Counselors, with offices 
a 19 South LaSalle Street, Chicago, 

’07—Hiram S. Lewine, formerly with 
Irving I. Lewine at 135 Broadway, 
New York, is now an officer and direc- 
tor of Mandelbaum and Lewine, Real 
Estate Operators, at 160 Broadway. 

’07—“Earthquake,” a play by Theo- 
dore A. Liebler, Jr., of Riverside, Conn., 
will be placed in rehearsal by William 
A. Brady the first week in June. It 
has been booked for a tuning-up tour 
of the Jersey coast resorts preliminary 
to its New York opening in August. 

’08—In a recent issue of The Amer- 
ican Legion Weekly appears a poem 
by Joyce Kilmer, journalist and writer 
of verse, who was killed in France 
during the fierce struggle of the Rain- 
bow Division for the heights north of 
the River Ourcq. The poem. “Rouge 
Bouquet,” which appeared in Scrib- 
ners Magazine for September, 1918, 
was written in memory of nineteen 
members of Company E, 165th In- 
fantry, part of Kilmer’s outfit, killed 
by a shell in their dugout in “a wood 
thev call the Rouge Bouquet.” 

’09S—Kenneth C. Browne is now in 
the City Engineer’s Office in Yonkers, 
N. Y., and resides at Crestwood. He 
was formerly at Creighton Mine, On- 
tario. Canada. 

09, ’"10S—The engagement has been 
announced of Harold Howe Hodgkin- 
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son and Miss Helen Bradlev, of Dux- 
bury, Mass. Hodgkinson is associated 
with Hubbard & Floyd, in Boston, 
Mass. 

10—Luther G. McConnell, who was 
with the Atlas Portland Cement Com- 
pany tor twelve vears, is now treas- 
urer, director and sales manager of 
the Acme Cement Corporation at ag 
kill, N. Y. R. S. Schultz, Jr., is 
director and manager in es of 
operations of the same corporation. 

"10, ’12L—Eh S. Wolbarst, formerly 
with the firm of Blandy, Mooney and 
Shipman, at 38 Pine Street. now main- 
tains an office for the practise of law 
at 22 Exchange Place, New York City. 

11, °13S—Sterry H. Childs is an ac- 
counting engineer with Scovell, Wel- 
lington & Co.. at 27 William Street, 
New York. His residence is at 805 
West 178th Street. 

’11S—The engagement has been an- 
nounced of Charles Kandel and Miss 
Edith Luckstone Myers. Kandel lives 
at 200 Central Park West, New York 
City. 

"12—Altred A. Knopt, publisher at 
220 West Forty-second Street, New 
York City, has just returned from an 
extended trip abroad, bringing much 
new material and a story of interesting 
contacts with many authors and pub- 


lishers. He made a trip to Madrid to 
become better acquainted with Pio 
Baroja. whose books he has already 


published in this country. 

"13S—Ernest A. Bilhuber is Vice- 
President of E. Bilhuber, Inc.. Phar- 
maceutical Manutacturers at 25 West 
Broadway, New York. He is married 
and lives in Maywood, New Jersey. 

713S—Gordon MacLean is assistant 
superintendent of the Sugola Company 
of Orange, N. J.. and lives at 50 Ber- 
wyn Street in that city. 

13S—Albert P. Sachs is consulting 
chenust of the ONO Laboratory, at 
S1 Fulton Street, New York City. 

"14P&S—Guvy Alvin Caldwell is sur- 
geon-in-chief at the Shrine Hospital 
for Crippled Children at Shreveport, 
La. He tormerly served an internship 
in the Presbyterian Hospital ot New 
York City. 

15L—-James P. McBaine. Dean of 
the Law School of Missour: University, 
has one absorbing interest at present. 
and that is securing plans for the new 
law building to be erected as a mem- 
orial to one of the graduates of the 
Law School. 

16S—Donald W. Taylor is now liv- 
ing at 44 Walnut Street, Newark, N. J., 
and is assistant engineer in the Public 
Service Production Company, at 80 
Park Place, Newark. 

17—The marriage of Harry Cooke 
Cushing III, of 78 Park Avenue, New 
York. and Miss Cathleen Vanderbilt, 
daughter of Reginald C. Vanderbilt, 
and Mrs. Sydney J. Colford, Jr., took 
place on June 20 at the Hotel Ambas- 
sador in New York City. Cushing is 
a general partner in the firm of Her- 
rick, Berg & Co., brokers, at 14 Wall 
Street. 

"18, ’201._—Paul Weintraub announces 
the removal of his law offices from 51 
Chambers Street, to the Bar Building, 
36 West Forty-fourth Street, New 
York. 

19—Herbert M. Rogers and Miss 
Etheb Friedman, '22Bu, were married 
on. Jute )10)at Sherry’s in New York 
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HORTON’S IcE CREAM 


1851 "Fer Seventy-two Years 1923 


JOHN BUCKLE, INC. 


Wholesale Fruits 
and Vegetables 


Hotels and Steamships Supplied 


872-874 Washington Street, New York City 


Telephone Watkins 3600 
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City. Rogers is at the present time 
connected with the concern of 
Rogers, Inc., 912 Broadway. 

19—John D. Kennedy has changed 
his address from 25 East Twenty-sixth 
Street, New York, to 383 Madison 
Avenue. He is associated with the 
real estate firm of Gaines, Van Nos- 
trand and Morrison. 

’20L— Felix W. Bolowicz recently 
resigned his position in New York 
City, where he was associated with 
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Sixty-one Years 
in Business 
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MHATEVER your “Choice of 
a Career”, college training 
has increased your economic 
In any business or 
profession, adequate life 
insurance is a proper self-appraisal of 
value to the State, the family and your- 
self. The traditions, practices and financial 
strength of the John Hancock Life Insur- 
ance Company are such that you can 
take genuine pride in a John Hancock 
policy on your life. It is a distinct asset. 


Should you desire to go into a satisfac- 
tory business for yourself—to build your 
own business with the aid of a strong 
organization, to secure substantial remu- 
neration in return for hard, intelligent 
work—then it will pay you to sell John 
Hancock Insurance. 


We invite inquiry from you regarding 
a possible career or an adequate John 
Hancock policy on your life. 


Address Agency Department 


CITT 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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the general counsel of the Union Car- 
bide and Carbide Corporation, and has 
opened a law office in Wilkes-Barre, 
Pa. 

’21—-Henry E. Eccles, Ensign of the 
United States Navy, is at present serv- 
ing aboard the U.S.S Maryland. After 
June 15, his address will be c/o Post- 
master, San Francisco, Cal. His en- 


gagement to Miss Isabel McCord, of 
Flushing, New York, was announced 
on May 2.: 


Largest Fiduciary Institution 
in New England 


July, 1923 


Necrology 


’69L— David A. Curtis, at the Broad 
Street Hospital, New York City, on 
May 23, after a brief illness. Age 77 
years. Curtis was formerly a member 
of the staff of the New York Times, 
and had been connected with news- 
papers in New York City as reporter, 
editor or contributor for fifty years. 
He was best known as a writer of fic- 
tion. His most popular works are 
“Queer Luck,” “Stand Pat,” and “Old 
Man Greenhut and His Friends.” 

’69Mines—Alonzo Z. Campbell, at 
his home in Asheville, N. C., on April 
26, as a result of a general breakdown 
suffered in October. Aged 84 years. 
Campbell was instructor of natural 
history and geology at Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity from 1885 to 1890. He left his 
position there to engage in mining 
work in Colorado for several years. 
While in Colorado he invented and 
obtained patents for a device which 
converted coal dust into coke. The 
invention is said to have been very 
successful. He returned to Asheville 
in 1893, where he has since resided. 

’72L—Charles Crooke Emott (Har- 
vard, ’70), on May 4, at his home, 
Headly Road, Morristown, N. J. Age 
64 years. 

’78L—Edward Cairns Henderson, 
member of the law firm of Cravath, 
Henderson, Leffingwell & De Gersdoff, 
of 52 William Street, New York City, 
on May 10, after a long illness, at his 
home, 58 East Fifty-fourth Street. 
Age 66 years. Henderson was Vice- 
President of the Association of the 
Bar of the City of New York. 

’"791_—Charles Simeon Carter (Mich- 
igan, 70), of 501 Newton Avenue, Mil- 
waukee, Wis., on May 7. 

’81L — Macgrane Coxe (Yale, ’79, 
’08Hon), former American Minister to 
Guatemala, on April 20, at Roosevelt 
Hospital, New York City. Age 64 
years. He was for many years a mem- 
ber of the firm of Bennett and Coxe, 
and in 1892 was Chairman of the New 
York Democratic Campaign Commit- 
tee. Coxe was a member of the Uni- 
versity, the Manhattan, the Downtown 
and the Yale Clubs of New York, and 
the Metropolitan of Washington. He 
was the author of many historical 
books, dealing with legal matters. 

’°82Mines—George Velton Steeb, on 
April 8, at his home, 311 Walnut Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. Age 61 vears. 

’83, °84A M— Joseph Stanford Brown, 
of Black Hall, Conn., suddenly, on 
May 5. 

83, °12Hon—Schuyler Skaats Whee- 
ler, (Hobart College, '94ScD) inventor, 
engineer and physicist and President 
of the Crocker-Wheeler Co., of New 
York and Ampere, N. J., suddenly, on 
April 21, at his home, 755 Park Ave- 
nue, New York City. Age 63 years. 
Wheeler was famous all over the world 
for his inventions of electrical appli- 
ances, drives and motors. He was the 
designer of the “C. & C.” motor, the 
first manufactured small motor for 
practical power work in the world. He 
was the organizer and founder of the 
United Engineering Society, and pre- 
sented» to the American Institute of 
icalyEngineers the Latimer-Clark 
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KENWORTHY SHOES 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY CLUB BUILDING 


Little Buttercu TEA COFFEE. SHOPPE ‘ > 
e A The Daisy onthe Hill Tea Room 


Between 62d and 63d Streets - NEW YORK 329 LEXINGTON AVENUE 


At 39th Street - - NEW YORK 


Good Home Cooking and Cheerful Surroundings. 
Orders Taken for Home-Made Cakes and Pies. 


— — 


Luncheon 60c. Dinner, $1. Luncheon, 60c. Dinner, $1. 
Afternoon Tea a la carte 


Home-Made Cake and Coffee Served All Day. Afternoon Tea Served 


Arrangements made for Class Teas and Dinners 


c MISS ALICE DENNELLEY 
MISS ROBIN DENNELLEY 


SELLE CTE D co. 2 i AN D COUNTRY PROPERT Y 


Local Offices in Greenwich, Conn. Rye, N. Y. Great Neck, L. I. 


LADD & NICHOLS, ix. 


4 East 46th St., New York 
Tel. Vanderbilt 1193 
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World-Wide Popularity 
based on Proven Worth 
IN I? DECGREES 
E COPYING 
For Sale by 
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Riverdale Country School 


RIVERDALE-ON-HUDSON 
F. New YORK 
FRANK S. HACKETT, Columbia ’99 
HEADMASTER 


A College Preparatory Boarding and Day 
School of High Scholastic Standing 


Beautiful New Fire-Proof Dormitory of 
One Hundred Single Rooms 


For illustrated catalog address the 
Headmaster 


Safety Service 
Satisfaction 


ron tithe 


Storage Moving Packing 
Send for illustrated booklet 


67th Street and Columbus 
Avenue 


NEW YORK 


Telephone, Columbus 2977 


BANK OF THE 
MANHATTAN COMPANY 


Chartered Pa aa j) 1799 
pe} 


40 Wall Street, New York 


Capital, Surplus & Undivided Profits 
over $22,000,000.00 


STEPHEN BAKER, President 
RAYMOND E. JONES, First Vice-President 


DIRECTORS 

George McNEIR 
Artitur G. MEYER 
Jonn C. Moore 
CHARLES E. POTTS 
SAMUEL SLOAN 
JAMES SPEYER 
Cart F. STURHAHN 
GEORGE ZABRISKIE 


J. E. ALDRED 
STEPHEN BAKER 
BERTRAM H. BORDEN 
MARSHALL FIELD 
MICHAEL FRIEDSAM 
WALTER JENNINGS 
RayMonp E. JONES 
Henry K. McHARG 
JouN STEWART BAKER 


Uptown Office : 
31 UNION SQUARE, N. Y. C. 


26 conveniently located offices in the 
Boroughs of Queens and Brooklyn 


library, said to be the largest collection 
of rare electrical books in existence, 
which he brought to this country from 
Europe. For Thomas Edison he in- 
stalled a number of stations at the 
time of the introduction of the incan- 
descent light, and became Superin- 
tendent of the Newburgh, N. Y., sta- 
tion after completing the underground 
installation at that plant. He was 
Director of the City Trust Company 
of Newark and the Helicopter Com- 
pany, Inc., of which he was also Secre- 
tary. 

’83L—John Stewart Durand (Yale 
81), suddenly of heart disease, on May 
19, at the Hotel Commodore, New 
York City, where he had been living. 
He was a member of the firm of Du- 
rand, Bowen & Byrne, 81 Fulton 
Street, and was the author of various 
articles on medical jurisprudence. 

’84— George William Ogden, at his 
home, Wilton, Conn., on May 9. Age 
60 years. 

87, ’89L—The funeral of Sidney Har- 
ris, who for many years was a lawyer 
with offices at 40 Wall Street, New 
York, and who died of heart disease in 
Pau, France, on February 25, was held 
from St. Patrick’s Cathedral, New York 
City, on April 19. Harris was a mem- 
ber of the famous ’86 crew, and estab- 
lished at Columbia a brilliant record 
as an oarsman, football player and 
general athlete. 

’89 Mines—Edwin Hutter Wedekind, 
of pneumonia, at Los Angeles, Cal., on 
April 27. 


BERKELEY-IRVING 
School for Boys 
309-315 WEST 83D ST., NEW YORK 


“From Primary to College” 


Forty-third year. All grades. Small classes. 
Individual instruction. New Gymnasium, 
roof playground and Swimming Pool on 
Premises. Send for illustrated catalogue. 
Phone Schuyler 4836 
L. D. Ray, ’82, Headmaster 


5. S. 


Ideal Summer Vacations 


ERMUD 


Only 2 Days trom NewYork 
SUMMER VACATION TOURS 


8 Days $83.00, 9 Days $88.50 a All Datuew Seons 


Golf (Two 18-Hole Courses), Tennis, Motor Boating, Sailing, Bath- 


SAILINGS TWICE WEEKLY 


Via Palatial Twin-Screw, Oil-Burning Transatlantic’Liners 


S. S. “FORT VICTORIA” 


Canadian 


New York-Halifax~Quebec 


4 yachting cruises via Palatial twin-screw 


“FORT HAMILTON” 
Sailing from New York July 7-21-Aug. 4-18 


Stopping One Day (each way) at Halifax and Two Days at Quebec | 
Magnificent scenery, smooth water, cool weather. Orchestra for Dancing 
For Illustrated Booklets on Bermuda or Canadian Cruises write to 


FURNESS BERMUDA LINE 


Tel. Bowling Green 7800 Digitized by 
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°91,’°93L—Robert Franklin Adams, 
Vice-President of the Adams Manufac- 
turing Company, 31 East Thirty-second 
Street, New York, suddenly, at his 
home in Greenwich, Conn., on May 25. 
Age 50 years. He was a member of 
the Lotos and New York Yacht Clubs, 
and the Automobile Club of America. 

’94F A—Charles R. McNeil, archi- 
tect, at 45 West Thirty-fourth Street, 
New York City, on May 1. 

96P&S—Morris N. Karash, at his 
home, 849 Beck Street, New York, on 
April 28. 

’97S— Francis Fletcher Palmer, on 
April 23, of pneumonia, at his home, 
1180 Park Avenue, New York City. 
Age 49 years. Palmer was a member 
of Palmer & Co., brokers, at 40 Wall 
Street. He was also a member of the 
vestry of St. James’ Church, the Racquet 
and Tennis and Metropolitan clubs. 

701 P&S—David H. Levy, on May 22, 
at his home, 156 West Seventy-seventh 
Street, New York City. Age 46 years. 
Levy was an assistant surgeon at the 
Hospital for Joint Diseases, and it was 
largely through his efforts that a new 
hospital to take the place of that at 
123d Street and Madison Avenue was 
made a reality. In appreciation of his 
services, the medical staff of the Hos- 
pital for Joint Diseases have decided to 
erect a memorial tablet to him in the 
new hospital. 

’15—Arthur Lee Murnen, at his 
home, 2910 North Union Street, Ta- 
coma, Wash., on June 4, after an illness 
of ten and one-half years. 


COLUMBIA GRAMMAR SCHOOL 


5, 7, and 9 West 93d Street 
Founded 1764 Telephone 3787 River 


Fireproof building. Boys prepared for Co- 
lumbia, Cornell, Harvard, Princeton, Yale, 
and other colleges. Approved by Regents. 
Strong Primary and Elementary Schools. 
Gymnasium. Playground. 


FREDERIC A. ALDEN, Headmaster 


Including All Ex- 


ing. No Passports. 


S. S. “FORT ST. GEORGE” 
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| The Belmont 


James Wooos Vice Paes 
Opposite Grand Central Terminal 


The Ansonia 
Eow M Tieawer. Vice-Pres 
Broadway at 73rd Street 
in the Riverside residential section 
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17 Years of Faithful Service 


RAINESS & KNOCH 


“A Gift Shop of Excellence” 


DIAMONDS —For the most critical— 
PRECIOUS STONES—A large selection— 
SILVERWARE—Of exquisite design— 
JEWELR Y—For every need— 
NOVELTIES—Of every description— 


Expert Repairing 
Your Satisfaction Is Our Success 


4 West 43rd Street—Columbia University Club Building 


VARIETY 


T the Huyler store or the Huyler agent’s in your 
community you will find a choice of varieties to 
please every one. A box of Huyler’s, little or big, is 
the most acceptable of gifts. The special Huyler’s Gift 
Package contains the best chocolates we have ever made. 


Chocolates and Bonbons Assorted Caramels Molasses Candy 
cAssorted Nut Chocolates Brazil “Nut Bonbons Cream Peppermints 
Chocolate Covered Cherries Hard Candies Children’s Sticks 
Chocolate Peppermints Creamy Marshmallows Huylerpops, etc., etc. 


Niylerd 


Americas foremost fine candy 
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Compliments of 


WM. BAUMGARTEN & CO. 


(INCORPORATED) 


ANTIQUE FURNITURE 
neo FRIES 
DECORATION 


PARIS NEW YORK 
12 Place Vendome 715 Fifth Avenue 


WINCHESTER 


‘€Sportsmen’s Headquarters” 


47 East 42nd Street 
NEW YORK CITY 


Telephone Vanderbilt 8787 


Sport Clothing 
and Equipment 


HE Proper Equipment, the 

Correct Clothing and the 
needed accessories for Sport in 
all its branches are obtainable 
at all times from the complete 
and carefully selected stock 
maintained at “Sportsmen's 


Headquarters.” 


WINCHESTER 


“Guaranteed to be of Winchester 
Quality” 


Hasbrouck 


Flooring 
Company 


WOOD BLOCK FLOORING 


PATENTED 


For Fire-Proof Buildings Laid on Cement 
Foundation. No Sleepers. No Under- 
floor. Absolutely Fire-Proof 


CORK FLOORS 


Pure Cork Compressed. Not a Composition. 
For Banks, Libraries, Court Rooms. 
Noiseless, Safe, Sanitary, Durable 


Parquetry and Wood Carpet 
In All Designs 


Quality and Service Guaranteed 


OFFICE, MILL and YARDS, 


901-509 E. 70th St. 
NEW YORK CITY 
Telephone, 0656 Rhinelander 


DURABILITY 


"e <tvSTONE OF 


Chosen from the Pianos of the World 
Hardman Peck & Co. 


433 FIFTH AVE 7-51 FLATBUSH AVE. 
New York . Brooklyn >» 


- OVER EIGHTY YEARS OF FINE PIANO MAKING 
a 


A MODERN BANK 
In Service and Equipment 


Convenient to All Parts of the City 
Open from 9 A. M. to 10 P. M. 


Edmund D. Fisher, President 
L. E. Williams, Vice Pres. and Cashier Stanley J. Lathrop, Ass't Cashier 
Sidney W. Guttentag, Ass’t Cashier Anne Seward, Manager, Women’s Dept. 


DIRECTORS 
LEONARD A, HOCKSTADER ARTHUR M. REIS 
JOHN MARKLE ELMER A, SPERRY 
CHARLES MINER FRANK D. WALLER 
HOMER W. ORVIS L. E. WILLIAMS 
FREDERICK W. PRENTICE H. PARKER WILLIS 
ARCHIBALD R. WATSON 


HAMILTON NATIONAL BANK 


130 West 42nd Street 
New York 


“Men . . . see the advantages of a bank wisely 
instituted and wisely administered.” — Hamilton. 


Digitized by Google 


Telephone Plaza 1885 


THOMAS O’REILLY 
& SON : 


BUILDERS 


17 EAST 49774 STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 


w 
N Peciarizixg in the construction of 


Churches, Private Residences and 


Educational Buildings 


‘The old stone effect on the walls, cornice and mantel is executed with paint 
Matin Gallery—Residence Studto of 
RAYMOND ANTHONY COURT 


INTERIOR DECORATOR 


443 PARK AVENUE NEW YORK 


A DEFINITE DEPARTURE IN 
APARTMENT HOTEL ARRANGEMENT 


THE PLAN AND PURPOSE IS TO OFFER AN ARTISTIC 
AND DISTINCTIVE HOME PLUS SUPERB HOTEL 
SERVICE. THE UTMOST IN EVERY DETAIL. 


THE CENTER OF SOCIAL ACTIVITIES, YET CONVENIENTLY 
DISTANT FROM TRAFFIC INTRUSION. IT HAS THE 
MOST ACCESSIBLE LOCATION IN NEW YORK. 


RESERVATIONS ARE NOW BEING ACCEPTED 
AT RENTING OFFICE ON PREMISES. 


THE GLADSTONE WILL BE CONDUCTED WITH A SINGLE IDEA- 
THAT IS., TO SERVE SURPASSING WELL. 
IT IS NOT TOO LARGE. AND THEREFORE YIELDS TO THE 
INTIMATE TOUCH OF SERVICE. POSSESSES FEATURES 
NEVER BEFORE OBTAINED IN A HOTEL. 


IN ALL SIZES, FURNISHED 
OR UNFURNISHED, TO AP- 
PROVED APPLICANTS. 114-122 EAST 52ND STREET 


at PARK AVENUE 
Jay G. WILBRAHAM, Pres. New York . 


Epw.S. WILTBANK, Resident Mgr. Furnished and decorated by 
Formerly of Hotel Chatham Ww. BAUMGARTEN & Co. 


Digitized by Goo 


“WALK-OVER”™ 
SHOES 


INSIST ON 


One-size—Nickel finish. 
It is rustproof. 
= TOE. 
SPE ee eee None genuine—without name. 
field and home 
Holds 1 to 200 papers 
Grips like a vise 
FOR THE OFFICE 
For inter-department work A eee" actual 
For the files A size over all 
For organizing papers | 
For the brief case 
FOR FIELD WORK 
For holding blue prints and drawings 
For your auto windshield 
For holding valuables in your pockets 


ATLAS STATIONERY CORPORATION 


52-58 Duane Street, New York City 


tS ourteen East Dirtiety Drreet 


Pew Pork Citp 


An Exclusive Residential Hotel afford- 
ing the Dignity and Elegance of a Private 
Residence. Opposite the Metropolitan 
Club and Fifth Avenue entrance to 
Central Park, with easy access to Clubs, 
Theatres and Shopping centres 


Eager & Babcock 


Special Low Rates During Summer Months. Cable Address: ‘‘EABAB"’ 


Phone, 1939 Murray Hill 


JOHN FENNING 


Works of Art 


New Address 
11 EAST 47th STREET, NEW YORK 
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SE catalogs and advice of 
perns on ALL Boys’ or Girls’ Camps 
(or pricate xachoolx) in U. S. Rela- 
tive standing from personal inspection. 


Maintained by` American 
the schools. Schools Assoe. 

1101H TIMES 
No fees. Call, WG 


is | BLDG.. 
write or phone. y a a TIMES SQUARE 
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The Stearn Co. 


Cigar Importers 


35 WALL ST., N. Y. 


Recommend 


HYDE PARK 
SMOKING MIXTURE 


for a 


treat to the pipe smoker 


INviTES INSPECTION ` 
of the 
NEW STORE 


MADISON AVENUE 
af 47th Street 


Confections 
Luncheon 


Mens 
Aent alne 
a at 47'tSt.Entrance 
Aei 
MADISON AVENUE 
at 47th Street 


FiFTH AVENUE 
at 35% Street 


Play 


is no longer associated solely with 
childhood pastimes. It is recog- 
nized as being just as necessary 
for the boy of sixty as for his 
grandchild—and Spalding’s can 
equip them both equally well. 


The Spalding trade mark on an athletic 
implement insures satisfaction and service. 


126 Nassau Street—NEW YORK—523 Fifth Avenue 
589 Broad Street, Newark 


So | 
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Avent 


\\\ 
WAN 


Telephone 
Cortlandt 6009 


SCOTT 


MEN’S CLOTHES 


All Sutts and Overcoats greatly reducea 


British Woolens tailored 


at our own Shop in 174 Broadway at Maiden Lane 
Brooklyn New York City 


WILLIAM A. TEECE, Director 


Edward Corning, President -> Edward P. Corning, Treasurer 
Charles F. Berger, C. E., Vice-President Clinton L. Frobisher, Secretary 


EDWARD CORNING COMPANY 


BUILDERS 


145 EAST 45th STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 


Builders of 

New Liberal Arts Building, Wellesley College 

Domestic Science Building, Teachers’ College, Columbia University 
Machinery Hall, Pratt Institute 

Chemical Laboratory, Brown University 

Faculty House, Columbia University 
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2,800 Degrees Conferred This Year 


The number of men and women receiving 
degrees from Columbia University each year 


is equal to the population of a small city. 


Many graduates will remain to identify them- 
selves with the business and professional life 
of New York City, and to these is extended a 


cordial invitation to do their banking with us. 


At four convenient locations are to be found 
completely equipped offices for the trans- 
action of every form of banking and trust 
business. Safe Deposit and Storage facilities 


are also provided at each office. 


Individual checking accounts are welcomed 
and interest is credited each month on daily 


balances. 


55 CEDAR STREET MADISON AVE. AT 74TH ST. 
Broapway AT 73RD ST. 125TH ST. AT StH Ave. 


UNITED STATES 


MORTGAGE & [RUST COMPANY 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided 
Profits ..... 0... .0000. $7,200,000 


NEW YORK 
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& Co. 


225 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 
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Importing Distributors of 


FOOTBALL 
BASKETBALL 
SOCCER 
VOLLEY 
BASEBALL 
OLF 


HEATING PLUMBING CARPENTER 
ROOFING LOCKSMITHING MASON 


ELECTRICAL WORK 


Thomas Hindley 


& Son, 


ESTABLISHED 1862 


ELECTRICAL and 
HARDWARE SUPPLIES 


819 Sixth Avenue 
New York City 


Distributors for 
DEVOE PAINTS and BRUSHES 


Telephone Bryant 3297 


Maurice Rapoport 


= a Design & Constr uction 
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English Sporting Goods 


GOLF SWEATERS 
GOLF HOSE 
TENNIS 
ARCHERY 
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DWIGHT P. ROBINSON & COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
ENGINEERS AND CONSTRUCTORS 
New YORK 


CHICAGO YOUNGSTOWN LOS ANGELES MONTREAL RIO DE JANEIRO 


Fountaine & Co. xc 
570 Fifth Avenue New York 


ORIENTAL PEARLS and 
LA PERLE SYNTHETIOQUE 


(Synthetic Pearl) 


A beautiful reproduction of the 


ORIENTAL PEARL 


The color and texture of choice single 
pearls permit you to match, lengthen or 
reproduce your genuine pearls at small 
expense. Reproduction necklaces, re- 
modelling and restringing executed with 
perfect taste. 


Private showing by appointment 
at your home or at 


FIVE SEVENTY FIFTH AVENUE 


The telephone imber. is 3739 Bryant 


= 


BOOKS New and Second Hans 


STATIONERY 


ATHLETIC SUPPLIES 


Brighten Up Your Copy! MurpHy’s 


KK ARTOON Kuts 
Do THE WORK 


P. C. Murpny, °17 


President 


311 East Hall 
Columbia University 
New York 


SOUVENIRS 


Press. 


AT TIN 


a 
— 


Journalism Bidg. 


The COLLEGE BOOK STORE 
A. G. Sercer, Proprietor 
BOOKS, STATIONERY, FLAGS, PINS 
AND SOUVENIRS 


Students’ Discounts 
Prices Guaranteed the Lowest 


(224 AMSTERDAM AVE., NEAR [20TH STREE? 


Agents for the Publications of the Columbia University 
We invite correspondence from Columbia Alumni 
Mail orders given prompt attention. 


Columbia University Press Bookstore 
New York City 


2960 Broadway 


FrANCIS Emory Fitcu, Inc. 
PRINTERS & PUBLISHERS 


The Fitch Service—it’s readable 
Bowling Green 1986 
138 Pearl Street New York 


ALUMNI PROFESSIONAL AND BUSINESS DIRECTORY 


This directory furnishes a convenient guide to Columbia men in the various professions and 
in business, particularly to those who may wish to secure reliable correspondents for the 


transaction of business at a distance. 


Full information may be obtained, by those desir- 


ing to insert cards, from the Managing Editor, CoLtumsia ALUMNI! News, New York 


CONSTRUCTION 


New York City 
JOHN LAIMBEER, Jr., ’83 


Grengrnat BurLDING ConstrvctTion 
AND ALTERATIONS 


103 Park Avenue 


Room 617 Telephone 1309 Murray Hill 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS 


New York City 
J. PARKE CHANNING, ’83 Mines 
CONSULTING ENGINEER 
61 Broadway Telephone Bowling Green 7340 


A Alfred L. Jaros, Jr., °11S 
New York City Albert L. Baum. ae aan) 


JAROS & BAUM 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
Power Plants, Heating and Ventilation 
Refrigeration, Plumbing 


116 West 39th Street Telephone Fitz Roy 5395 


Muskogee, Oklahoma 
EDWIN LUDLOW, ’79 Mines 


CONSULTING MINING ENGINEER 
Coal and Coke 


$15, North 13th Street 


New York City 


DANIEL E. MORAN, '84Mines 


MORAN, MAURICE & PROCTOR 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS 


Vanderbilt 9538 


9 East 45th Street Vanderbilt 9539 


New York City 


(npustriaAL Power PLANTS Fue. Economy 
DAVID MOFFAT MYERS, M.E., 1901 
Griggs and Myers 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
347 Fifth Avenue 


Reports, Investigations, Compiete Design and 
Spectfications, Alterations for the Production of 
Fuel Economy, Heating, Ventilation, Refrigera- 
con, 


New York City 
D. B. STEINMAN, ’09C.E., ’'11Ph.D. 


CONSULTING ENGINEER 


Design and Construction of Bridges and Otber 
Structures, Reports. Advisory Service. 


25 Church Street. Telephone Rector 1174 


New York City 
EDWARD S. CLINCH, Jr., 1900E.E. 


CONSULTING ENGINEER 


Electrical Heating and Ventilating 
Plumbing Refrigeration 


116 West 39th Street Telephone Fitz Roy 3919 


CONTRACTING ENGINEERS 


Los Angeles, Cal. E. B. Latham, ‘09 E.M. 
President 


LATHAM PROSPECTING 
DRILLING CO. 


EXPLORATIONS 
PETROLEUM GEOLOGISTS AND 
ENGINEERS 


Prospect drilling with specially designed equip 
ment in any part of the world. 
602 North Main Street Telephone Main 6909 


New York City 
ALLEN N. SPOONER & SON, Inc. 


CONTRACTING ENGINEERS 


River and Harbor Construction—.iers, Bulk 
heads, Foundations and Caissons—Subaque 
ous Pipe and Cable Laying— Marine Divere 


Pier 11, North River Telephone Rector 1331 


INSURANCE 


New York City 
WARD R. CLARK, ’16 
LIFE INSURANCE 
“A safeguard for old-age independence,” 
Rector 4883 135 Broadway 


New York City 
C. H. ELLARD, ’97 
INSURANCE 
Specializes in Life Insurance 
Also Accident, Heaith, Fire, Liability, Contracts 


The Best Policies 
217 Broadway 


Barclay 7970 
` William MacRossie, '’11 
New York City Allan MacRossie, Jr.,’14 


MacRossre & MacRossm 
INSURANCE BROKERS 


SURETY BONDS 
4 East 46th Street Telephone Vanderbilt 1193 


LAWYERS 


Phoenix, Arizona 


HAROLD BAXTER, '06E.M, ’14LL.B. 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW 
220-221 Fleming Building 
Specializing in Engineering Matters. 
MINING AND IKRIGATION LAW 


San Francisco, Cal. 


HENRY EICKHOFF, '75 L. 


ATTORNEY AND COUNSELOR AT LAW 
604 MILLS BUILDING 


New York City 
Vanderbilt 4140, 4143 


WALLACE WHITE, ’13 715 M.E 


COUNSELOR-AT-LAW 


UNITED STATES AND FOREIGN PATENTS 
AND TRADE MARKS 


36 West 44th Streer 


—— 


Bar Building 


New York City 
ALBERT C. NOLTE, ’14 E. E. 
COUNSELOR-AT-LAW 


PATENT, TRADE MARK, COPYRIGHT ANB 
UNFAIR COMPETITION CAUSES 


Telephone Cortland 1006 165 Broadway 


PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS 


New York City 
JACOB A. SCHWARTZ, ’20 


CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANT (N. B.) 
Audits—Financial Investigations 
General and Cost Accounting Systems 
Income Tax Returns 


1133 Broadway Telephone Watkins 1553 


TESTING LABORATORY 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
DEPARTMENT OF CIVIL ENGINEERIN® 


Testing Laboratories 


Commercial investigations and researeb® 
made in connection with the physical prope® 
ties of.structural materials. 
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CHARTERED 1822 


The Farmers’ Loan and ‘Trust Company 


LONDON 


15 Cockspur Street, S. W. 1 
26 Old Broad Street, E. C. 2 


The Company is a legal depositary for moneys paid 
into Court, and is authorized to act as Executor, 
Administrator, Trustee, Guardian, Receiver, and in 
all other fiduciary capacities. 


Acts as Trustee under Mortgages made by Railroad 
and other Corporations, and as Transfer Agent and 
Registrar of Stocks and Bonds. 


Nos. 16-22 William Street, New York 
Branch: 475 Fifth Avenue 


PARIS 
41 Boulevard Haussmann 


Receives deposits upon Certificates of Deposit, or sub- 
ject to check, and allows interest on daily balances. 


Manages Real Estate and lends money on bond and 
mortgage. Will act as Agent in the transaction of 
any approved financial business. 


Depositary for Legal Reserves of State Banks and also 
for moneys of the City of New York. 


DIRECTORS 


ROBERT L. Gerry 
PaRKER D. HANDY 


Jonn G. AGAR 

Francis M. Bacon, JR. 

Joser P. Corton AUGUSTUS V. HEELY 

Lewis L. DELAFIELD Davin F. Houston 
Henry R. TAYLOR 


CHARLES A. PEABODY 
JAMES H. PERKINS 


Lewis ISELIN 

FRANKLIN D. LOCKE 

OcpEN MILLS Percy R. PYNE, 2ND. 

FREDERICK OSBORN SAMUEL SLOAN 
PauL M. WARBURG 


OFFICERS 


James H. Perxins, President 


SAMUEL SLOAN, Vice-President 
Avucustus V. Heery, Vice-Pres. and Secy. Epwarp J. Boyp, 
Witiram B. Carpozo, Vice-President f; C. TaLLeEY, 
CorNneLIUsS R. AGNEw, Vice-President 

WiLLIaAM A. Duncan, i i 
Horace F. HowLaNp, Vice-President 
D. Josera PALMER, Manager Foreign Dept. 
Tuomas A. FINN, Manager Credit Dept. 


Vice-President S. Stoan COLT 


AMES B. LITTLE, 


Harry D. SamMiIs, 


Assistant Vice-President 

Assist. Vice-President WILFRED L. PEEL, Assistant Trust Officer 
Assistant Vice-President Howarp S. Butterweck, Asst. Trust Officer 
Freperick A. Dewey, Assist. Vice-President 
Assistant Secretary Henry N. Tirrt, Jr., Assist. Trust Officer 
Assistant Secretary 


RVING H. MEEHAN, 


VILLIAM A. WILSON, 


Trust Officer Francis W. Myers, Assistant Secretary 
Trust Officer Tuomas M. Gopwin, Assistant Secretary 
R. Baytor Knox, Assistant Trust Officer 


Joun G. KivspretH, Assistant Trust Officer 


Member Federal Reserve System and New York Clearing House 


Established 1851 


Incorporated 1897 


Eimer & Amend 


Industrial and Educational Laboratory Apparatus; 


Bacteriological, Chemical and Metallurgical Laboratory Supplies; 


Chemical Reagents, Drugs, Minerals and Stains. 


New York City. 
Third Avenue, 18th to 19th Street 


Pittsburgh Office: 8085 Jenkins Arcade 


TELEPHONE 1223 AUDUBON ESTABLISHED 1896 


HENRY HEIL 


Ə ROOFING @ 


GUTTERS - LEADERS - SKYLIGHTS 


499 West 145th Street New York 


RED SIDEWALK on CAMPUS 


Constructed by 


Ronald laylor Co. 


Granolithic Taylorite 
Pavements gi Floors 


520 East 20th Street, New York 


eS EE O AOE SE SS 


Telephones: Watkins 9901-2 


Southern Beef (Company 


Specialties in. 


High Grade Meats, Lambs, 
and Poultry 


ar 


Are Now Located in Their New Premises 


690 Hudson Street 


near 14th Street 


New York City 


With the Most Up-to-Date and Sanitary Refrigerating 
Plant in the City 


Frederic N. Whitley, Inc. - 


Engineers and Contractors 


Expert Services on Open Fire-places, Flue Draft, Chimney 
Construction, Heating and Ventilating 


215 Fulton Street 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Consulting Contracting Supervising 


HARRISON & MEYER 


CEMENT FLOORS 
SIDEWALKS, Etc. 


1182 BROADWAY NEW YORK CITY 
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THE CORN EXCHANGE BANK 


WILLIAM AND BEAVER STREETS 


AND FIFTY-THREE OTHER LOCATIONS IN GREATER NEW YORK 


Statement—June 5, 1923 


The Bank Owes to Depositors....... 


To Pay This Amount We Have: 


$210,955,417.54 


Cash, Checks on Other Banks, U. S. Government Securities, 


Demand Loans: Secttred 43 62 s26.056 3452s eee ee bees bes WaN . $146,166. 72.95 
Bonds, Time Loans, Mortgages and Real Estate .............. 86,142 'Q? 
Total to Meet Indebtedness .......................0000- ~ $232,310.94... 


This Leaves a Capital and Surplus of .............. 


(OUR BRANCH system enables us to give our 
depositors, in addition to the regular banking 
service, the following 


Special Services 
Dirpostrs can be made at the head office or 
anv of the branches, to be credited to the de- 
positor’s account at the head office or branch 
where the account is carried. 


ARRANGEMENTS can be made to have depos- 
iter’s checks payable at any or all of our fifty- 
four different locations in the City of New 
York. 

Drrosits of cash can be made and cash for- 
warded by express to depositors located 
within seventy-five miles of New York City, 
without expense. 

Pay CHECKS for emplovees can be cashed at 
anv of our fifty-four offices from 9 A. M. to 
3:30 P. M. daily except Saturdays, Sundays 
and Holidays, and on Saturdays from 9 A. M. 
to 3:30 P. M. 


Trust Department 


HE Trust Department, under the manage- 

ment of a thoroughly experienced Trust 
Officer, brings to estates, trusts, and guard- 
ianships, the high degree of technical skill 
required for their proper administration and 
avoids the dangers common m individual 
management—inexperience, error of jndg- 
ment. dishonesty. ete. 


$ 21,355,527.33 


Foreign Department 


O the traveling public we offer our Tras, 
ers Letters of Credit available in all parts 
of the world. We also sell Travelers Checks 
to those who may prefer this means of carry- 
ing their funds. 

We facilitate the importing and exporting 
of merchandise by issuing to our customers 
Commercial Letters of Credit. 

Collections are made on all parts of the 
world. 

We draw Bills of Exchange on all the prin- 
cipal Centres of Europe, Canada and South 
America. 

The Manager of our Foreign Department 
is always ready to advise our customers on 
any question that may arise in financing im- 
port or export business and his long experi- 
ence relating to foreign business is always at 
the disposal of our chents. 


Investment Department 


UR Investment Department supplies the 

best obtainable information as to bonds 
and stocks—United States, State and Munici- 
pal securities and Mortgages, and executes 
orders for the purchase and sale of securities 
through responsible Brokers. 

This Department is not organized to dis- 
pose of any securities that the bank has on 
hand or wishes to sell, but is an effort to 
place at the use of its depositors and friends 
the very best information possible. 


The Corn Exchange Safe Deposit Co. 


with a Capital of 8690.000, with 28.000 boxes rented, operates vaults in various branches 
Its facilities are available to all of our depositors. 


of The Corn lexchanee Bank. 
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